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*  *  Recti  cultus  pectora  rohorant " 

Editorial  Notes 

_       ,        ,  On  the  question  of  the  remuneration  of  teachers  the 

«   ,     .  whole  continent,  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  becoming 

tremendously  aroused — but  not  yet  sufficiently  aroused. 
Thinking  people  everywhere  are  beginning  to  exercise  a  part,  at  least,  of 
their  thinking  and  people  of  action  are  beginning  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
activity  to  remedying  the  injustice  which  has  so  long  been  tolerated. 
Even  teachers  themselves  have  commenced  to  talk  and  to  act ! 

To  quote  only  one  sentence  from  each  of  the  various  journals  and 
newspapers  that  have  treated  this  topic  recently  would  fill  pages  of  space. 
The  Literary  Digest  has  made  a  powerful  appeal  for  "justice  for  the 
foster-parents  of  our  children"  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding a  strong,  capable,  freedom-loving  citizenship.  The  Edmonton 
Free  Press,  a  labour  organ,  points  out  that  no  national  educational  ideal 
can  be  evolved  unless  Canada  has  good  teachers,  adequately  paid. 
Good  Housekeeping  says  "the  schools  stand  between  us  and  anarchy; 
no  money  spent  for  education  is  ever  wasted". 

The  teachers  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba  are  organ- 
ising. The  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  is  publishing  regularly  an 
eight-page  bulletin  (E.  K.  Marshall,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Editor)  dealing 
with  the  necessity  for  organization  to  secure  increased  pay.  The 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  Is  said  to  be  Issuing  an  average  of 
three  new  charters  per  week  to  local  organizations  In  the  United  States. 
In  Porto  Rico  2,500  teachers  have  threatened  to  strike  unless  greater 
monetary  reward  Is  Immediately  forthcoming. 

And  Is  It  not  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  rectify  this 
enormous  social  injustice?  Even  In  Ontario,  girls  who  have  had  from 
four  to  six  years  of  High  School  education  and  an  additional  year  of 
professional  training  are  this  year  teaching  for  less  than  Is  received  by 
inexperienced  stenographers  who  have  never  been  to  High  School  and 
who  have  taken  only  a  six  months'  business  course! 

-jy.     ,  ,  Salaries  may  be  low,  pupils  may  frequently  be  rest- 

«     .,  less  and  inattentive,  boarding-house  fare  may  at  times 

be  bad,  but  none  of  these  conditions  can  be  Improved 

by  grumbling,   complaining,    and    feeling    ill-used.       Work   and    smile. 
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Work  In  the  classroom  and  work,  as  opportunity  offers,  for  more  salary; 
be  vigorous  in  both  kinds  of  work  but  be  "good-natured"  also.  A 
"grouch"  rarely  accomplishes  anything. 

p.       .  A  teacher  of  mature  experience  remarked  the  other 

day  that  during  his  first  two  years  of  teaching  he  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  "Regulations"  and  "Courses  of  Study". 
Only  this  summer  he  had  spoken  to  another  teacher  who  did  not  yet 
know  of  the  existence  of  these  sign-posts  in  classroom  procedure. 

Ample  is  the  evidence  that  many  teachers  fail  to  read  some  of  the 
circulars  sent  them  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Result?  They 
work  harder  than  they  need  to  work,  teach  blindly  and  hurriedly. 

Circular  58  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  outlines 
certain  requirements  for  examinations  In  1920;  circular  14,  "Text-book 
Regulations,"  supplies  other  useful  and  necessary  information.  Have 
you  read  these? 

_       .,    ,  A  correspondent   writes    to    this    ofifice    as    follows: 

p  "In  dealing  with  teachers  I  find  that  they  are  rather 

slow  to  acknowledge  one  another's  work.  I  confess 
to  that  sin  myself,  but  I  believe,  now  that  we  are  becoming  more  closely 
united,  that  we  shall  have  a  better  feeling  of  loyalty,  an  eagerness  to 
champion  one  another— especially  our  superiors.  Lawyers,  for  example, 
are  always  loud  in  their  praise  of  one  another  and  of  the  bench." 

Are  teachers  lacking  In  esprit  de  corps?  Do  they  fail  to  realize  any 
unity  in  the  profession?  Do  they  criticize  too  much  and  praise  too 
little?  Petty  jealousy  is  fatal  to  solidarity.  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  "We  must  hang  together  or,  most  assuredly,  we 
shall  hang  separately." 


The  following  "howlers"  are  taken  from  essays  written  by  boys  in  a  Junior  Fourth 
(Grade  VII)  class  on  "The  Appearance  and  the  Habits  of  the  Robin."  "His  legs  are 
placed  three  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  back  so  as  to  perch."  "The  colour  of  the  robin 
is  mixed."  "Their  habits  are  singing  and  walking  around."  "Its  feathers  fit  close  to 
the  body  except  while  flying."  "They  have  some  funny  habits — they  go  south  in  the 
winter  and  north  in  the  summer."  "He  is  the  same  shape  as  ordinary  birds."  "The 
robin  looks  like  a  canary  at  a  distance."  "He  obtains  his  food  by  certain  ways  which 
cannot  be  mentioned  on  this  paper."  "His  habits  are  small."  "He  has  short  thin 
legs  like  a  pare  of  pinchers."  "He  is  a  very  sligh  bir^."  "The  robin  is  very  tricky — 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  in  the  spring  and  singing."  "In  the  fall  he  goes 
south  and  sometimes  he  dies  down  there  and  sometimes  he  comes  back  in  the  spring." 
"They  are  very  sly  birds  and  are  about  8  ft.  long."  "It  has  two  legs  pointing  front- 
wards and  three  pointing  backwards."  "The  babbits  of  the  robin  is  very  queer —  he 
fights  to  defend  his  home." 


Schools  New  and  Old 


[For  this  page  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed — Collegiate  Institutes,  High  Schools, 
Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars  regarding  the 
staff,  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  sending  a  picture. 
No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large — all  schools  are  interesting.  (An  ordinary 
snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction:  the  print,  not  the  negative,  is  used;  it  will 
be  promptly  returned  on  request.)] 


S.D.  No.  2499.  Wynyard.  Sask.  Architect— W.  W.  LaChance,  Welland. 


S.S.    No.    17,    HUNGERFORD    TP.,    HASTINGS   Co.,    ONTARIO. 

George  A.  Meiklejohn,  Principal.  Miss  M.  L.  Meiklejohn,  Assistant. 

(Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  rooms  in  rear.) 
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To  ensure  that  the  new  policies  inaugurated  in  Ontario's  educational 
system    are    properly    carried    out    additional    machinery    and 
additional  officials  are,  from  time  to  time,  necessary.     And  when 
the  appointments  of  these  new  officials  are  made,  as  they  are  made,  on 

merit  only,  everyone  concerned 
is  gratified.  One  of  these  new 
policies  is  the  increased  attention 
to  the  development  of  school 
facilities  in  the  sparsely  settled 
region  known  as  Northern  or 
"New"  Ontario.  For  the  super- 
vision of  this  important  work 
J.  B.  MacDougall,  B.A.,  D.P^ed., 
has  recently  been  chosen  as 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools.  That  he  is 
especially  well  qualified  for  the 
work  assigned  him  the  following 
very  brief  sketch  of  his  career  will 
show. 

J.  B.  MacDougall  received  his 
elementary  education  in  a  rural 
school  in  Lanark  County  and 
passed  the  "Entrance"  at  ten  years  of  age.  For  his  secondary  training  he 
tramped  five  miles  each  morning  to  the  High  School  at  Almonte.  After 
a  course  at  Model  School  he  taught  for  a  year  and  a  half;  then  attended 
Normal  School  and  taught  for  another  year,  in  the  meantime  continuing 
his  high  school  course  extra-murally  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  P.  C. 
McGregor.  For  this  tuition  he  walked  eleven  miles  to  town  each 
Saturday  morning  (this  practice  in  the  art  of  the  pedestrian  served  him 
to  good  purpose  in  his  work  later  in  the  North)  and  studied  with  such 
diligence  that  he  matriculated  with  honours  in  classics,  English,  history, 
and  mathematics.  Throughout  his  course  in  Queen's  University  he  held 
the  Prince  of  Wales  scholarship  and  graduated  in  1896  with  honours  in 
classics  and  English.  The  next  year  he  became  Principal  of  North  Bay 
Public  Schools.  Under  his  guidance  a  Continuation  School  was  estab- 
lished in  that  town  and  this  grew,  in  1902,  to  a  High  School. 

For  seven  stirring  years   (1904-1911)   during  the  Cobalt-Porcupine 
boom,  he  was  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Nipissing  and  East  Algoma. 
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He  tramped  and  worked,  establishing  "camp  schools"  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  swirling  tide  of  humanity  that  halted,  now  here,  now  there,  in  its 
quest  for  precious  metals;  in  these  schools  there  were  day  classes  and  night 
classes,  for  children  and  for  adults.  Ontario's  first  consolidated  school 
he  established  in  Hudson  Township — a  school  which  has  been  in  effective 
operation  for  ten  years  and  which  has  furnished  the  principles  upon  which 
the  present  movement  for  consolidation  is  based.  Relinquishing  his 
inspectoral  duties  in  1911,  he  spent  eight  years  as  master  in  the  science 
of  education  and  in  English  in  North  Bay  Normal  School.  Now  he 
returns,  in  a  higher  capacity,  to  the  work  of  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  the  North.  This  year  he  completed  his  course  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  not  often  than  an  educationist  is  a  poet.  But  Dr.  MacDougall 
is  both.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  story  of  pioneer  education 
should  read  his  book  "Building  the  North"  which  he  has  dedicated  in 
an  introductory  poem  of  his  own.  W.  J.  D. 


For  many  years  in  Canada  male  teachers  considered  the  office  of  school 
inspector  one  on  which  the  notice  "For  Men  Only"  might  appropriately, 
if  figuratively,  be  inscribed.  But  now  all  this  is  changed!  A  woman, 
teacher  has  been  appointed  to  the  inspectoral  stafT  of  the  Toronto  Public 
Schools.  To  Miss  A.  E.  Marty, 
M.A.  comes  this  unique  dis- 
tinction. The  new  Inspector 
obtained  her  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  Mitchell, 
Ontario;  began  her  teaching 
career  in  a  rural  Public  School  in 
Perth  County  on  a  Model  School 
certificate  and,  later,  took  the 
course  at  the  Toronto  Normal 
School.  In  succession  she  has 
taken  every  grade  of  certificate, 
academic  and  professional,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Her  high  school  teaching  ex- 
perience began  in  Campbellford, 
continued  in  Lindsay,  and  was 
then  interrupted  for  a  course  in 
Queen's  University  from  which 
she  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.,  with  honours  in  modern  languages,  and 
the  university  medal  in  French  and  German.     Returning  to  the  work  of 
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the  classroom  Miss  Marty  was  head  of  the  department  of  modern  languages 
in  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute  and,  since  1903,  has  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Ottawa. 

Miss  Marty's  book,  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Reading",  was 
authorized  as  a  High  School  text-book  in  1904  and  was  again  published, 
in  revised  form,  as  the  Ontario  High  School  Reader  in  1911.  It  is  now 
the  only  authorized  text-book  in  reading  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Province.  With  her  sister.  Miss  S.  E.  Marty,  M.A.,  of  Stratford  Colle- 
giate Institute,  as  joint  author,  "Essentials  of  French  Pronunciation" 
was  published;  this  book  is  used  as  a  supplementary  French  reader  in 
many  High  Schools  in  Ontario  and  Western  Canada. 

Honours  have  come  to  Miss  Marty  from  her  fellow-teachers.  She 
has  been  President  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the 
Modern  Language  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  She 
has  also  been  active  in  women's  organizations  in  Ottawa.  W.  J.  D. 


To  secure  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  who  should  be 
there  is  a  problem  in  all  civilized  countries.  Ontario's  school  attendance 
has  not  been  relatively  poor  but  neither  has  it  been,  especially  in  rural 

districts,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it 
should  be.  In  order  to  improve 
the  percentage  of  attendance,  a 
School  Attendance  Act  (super- 
seding the  old  Truancy  Act)  was 
passed  at  this  year's  session  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  and,  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  a  School  Attendance  Offtcer 
has  been  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 
Major  John  P.  Cowles,  B.A., 
undertakes  the  work  of  this 
important  office.  His  duties  in- 
clude the  general  supervision  of 
the  attendance  of  both  public 
and  separate  school  pupils  and 
the  inspection  of  the  work  of  the 
local  school  attendance  officers 
Province.  In  addition,  he  will  devote  special 
attention  to  making  provision  for  the  conduct  of  schools  in  the  outlying 
and  sparsely  populated  districts  of  the  Province  where  the  local  educa- 
tional authorities  have  for  any  reason  been  unable  to  bring  about  satis- 
factory conditions. 


.Major  J.  P.  Cowles,  B.A. 
throughout    the 
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Born  in  East  Whitby  in  1877,  John  P.  Covvles  received  his  elemen- 
tary education  in  Colborne,  a  business  college  course  in  London,  and  his 
secondary  education  in  Barrie.  From  Bradford  Model  School  he  ob- 
tained a  teacher's  certificate  in  1901  and  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  at 
Lefroy  and  Ivy.  Then  followed  his  course  at  Queen's  University  whence 
he  graduated  with  honours  in  English.  After  taking  professional  train- 
ing in  the  Ontario  Normal  College  he  taught  in  Lindsay  Collegiate 
Institute  and  in  Dunnville  High  School.  Of  the  latter  school  he  was 
Principal  from  1909  until  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  1915. 

Major  Cowles  went  overseas  as  captain  and  adjutant  of  the  114th 
Battalion;  being  invalided  from  France,  he  served  on  the  permanent 
instructional  staff  in  England  and,  later,  as  District  Record  Officer  in 
Montreal. 

While  in  the  army  Major  Cowles'  time  was  largely  taken  up  with 
organization  and  administration,  and  this  experience,  the  Department 
believes,  w^ll  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  new  position. 

W.  J.  D. 


Few,  if  any,  officers  in  a  Provincial  school  system  carry  such  im- 
portant responsibilities  as  do  the  county  inspectors.  On  the  inspector 
depends,  in  large  measure,  the  success  of  the  teaching  in  the  rural  schools. 
He  ''makes"  teachers  if  he  is 
kindly,  sympathetic,  helpful;  he 
"breaks"  them  if  he  is  the 
reverse.  Hence  the  inspector 
must  be  one  who  can  see  things 
from  the  teacher's  standpoint 
because  he  has  been  a  teacher. 

During  the  past  twelve 
months  several  new  inspectors 
have  been  appointed — among 
them  H.  B.  Fetterly,  M.A.,  now 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for 
the  County  of  Dundas.  The . 
subject  of  this  sketch  received 
his  Public  School  education  at 
Dixon,  County  of  Stormont,  and 
passed  the  "Entrance"  at  ten 
years  of  age.  Cornwall  High 
School  and  Morrisburg  Colle- 
giate Institute  furnished  him  with  his  secondary  education.  After,  a 
course  at  Model  School  he  taught  in  rural  Public  Schools  for  two  years ; 
then  attended  Ottawa  Normal  School,  graduating  with  honours;  then 
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the  School  of  Pedagogy.  In  189G  he  was  entrusted,  as  Principal,  with 
the  organization  of  a  Continuation  School  at  Avonmore.  This  work  he 
did  so  well  that  a  High  School  was  soon  in  working  order  there.  His 
next  position  was  the  principalship  of  the  Continuation  and  Public 
Schools  at  Winchester.  Here,  again,  he  was  particularly  successful  and, 
while  here,  he  secured  his  B.A.  degree  from  Queen's  University  by 
extra-mural  study.  In  1906  he  was  graduated  M.A.,  with  first  class 
honours  in  chemistry  and  physics  and  at  the  same  time  receiv^ed  his 
certificate  as  science  specialist.  In  1904  Mr.  Fetterly  was  appointed 
science  master  in  Cornwall  High  School  ;  in  1911  he  became  Principal, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1918.  That  he  was  a  most  efficient  and 
progressive  Principal  is  evidenced  by  his  introduction  of  evening 
industrial  classes,  the  addition  of  a  commercial  department  and  of 
household  science  classes,  and  the  increased  equipment  for  science,  art, 
physical  culture,  and  military  training. 

Inspector  Fetterly  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  educational  affairs 
and  he  has  also  proved  himself  a  good  citizen,  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  '  W.  J.  D. 


To  be  Principal  of  a  Public  School  of  more  than  forty  classrooms,  in 
the  so-called  ** foreign  quarter"  of  a  large  city,  is  an  important  post; 

to  supervise  the  practice-teach- 
ing of  students  of  Faculty  of 
Education  attainments  in  such 
a  school  increases  vastly  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position. 
Such  is  the  task  which  Peter  F. 
Munro,  B.A.,  B.P^d.  (Queen's) 
assumes  on  September  2nd  as 
Principal  of  Ryerson  Public 
School,  Toronto.  To  qualify 
him  for  this  position  he  has  had 
a  wide  experience:  a  Model 
School  course;  Public  School 
experience  in  Lancaster  and 
Cobden;  High  School  experience 
in  Iroquois,  Harriston,  Aylmer, 
Aurora,  and  Toronto.  Since 
1903,  Mr.  Munro  has  been  head 
of  the  department  of  classics, 
first  in  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  and  later  in  Riverdale  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto.  Throughout  his  academic  career  he  has  won 
scholarships,  honours,  prizes,  and  medals  for  proficiency;  he  has  recently 
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completed  the  examinations  for  the  D.Psed.  degree  and  has  submitted 
his  thesis. 

Mr.  Munro  has  been  active  in  scholastic  organizations  and  has 
received  many  honours  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-teachers;  he  is  very 
widely  known  for  his  interest  in  school  athletics.  W.  J.  D. 


Permissible,  perhaps,  it  may  be  to  include  among  these  notes  the 
mention  of  an  honour,  not  an  appointment.  The  University  of  Toronto 
has  conferred  on  Principal  T.  A.  Kirkconnell  of  Lindsay  Collegiate 
Institute  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  "for  long  and  faithful  service 
in  the  schools  of  the  Province".  As  he  has  taught  almost  continuously 
since  1879,  his  service  has,  indeed,  been  long,  while  the  thousands  of 
students  who  have  come  under  his  influence  would  with  one  accord  bear 
testimony  to  his  faithfulness. 

Dr.  Kirkconnell  received  his  academic  training  in  Tiverton  Public 
School,  Kincardine  High  Schools  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
Queen's  University.  He  taught  in  Madoc  High  School,  Vankleek  Hill 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  was  then  for  twenty  years  Principal  of  Port 
Hope  High  School.  The  late  Dr.  Seath,  when  Inspector  of  High  Schools, 
once  said  in  his  official  report  what  many  who  know  would  readily 
corroborate,  ''Mr.  Kirkconnell  is  one  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario." 

Since  1908  Dr.  Kirkconnell  has  been  Principal  of  Lindsay  Collegiate 
Institute,  a  school  which  has  increased  remarkably  in  attendance,  in 
equipment,  in  size  of  building,  and  in  prestige,  under  his  direction. 

Like  all  good  teachers,  Dr.  Kirkconnell  is  an  active  citizen.  He  was 
a  tennis  player;  now  his  recreation  is  curling  and  bowling.  Though  a 
specialist  in  mathematics,  he  is  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  especially 
Browning.  But  one  may,  perhaps,  hazard  the  assertion  that  his  greatest 
satisfaction  comes  from  the  continuous  and  numerous  testimonies  of 
former  students  that  he  was  able  to  help  in  developing  character  while 
giving  thorough  technical  training. 

Anyone  who  has  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  The  School  (September, 
1912)  will  find  in  Dr.  Kirkconnell's  article  on  ''The  Problem  that  Faces 
the  Principal"  his  view  of  the  important  responsibilities  involved  in  a 
Principal's  position.  W.  J.  D 


"Dad,"  began  the  son  of  a  physician  the  other  day,  "I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing." The  doctor  laid  down  his  paper  and  said:  "What  do  you  want  to  know,  my 
son?"  "Which  has  more  legs,  one  pig  or  no  pig?"  The  father  frowned  and  picked  up 
his  paper  again.  "I  didn't  know  you  wanted  to  ask  me  a  silly  question  of  that  kind," 
he  said,  irritably.  "One  pig,  of  course."  "No,  he  hasn't,"  the  youngster  chuckled. 
"A  pig  has  four  legs,  and  no  pig  has  six  legs.     See?" 


The  Teacher's  Residence 

FLORENCE   M.    CHRISTI ANSON. 

Niagara  Falls  South, 

IN  Denmark  the  teacher's  residence,  with  its  well-arranged  kitchen 
garden,  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  as  with  us,  though  Manitoba 
has  over  two  hundred  teachers'  residences,  thirty-two  of  which  were 
built  last  year.     This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  denotes  a 
coming  permanency  in  the  teacher's  tenure. 

Living  as  a  fine  art  cannot  well  be  taught,  but  a  teacher  might,  if  given 
a  chance,  be  a  living  example  of  it. 


Public  School,  Bruderheim,  Alberta 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from  housing  the  teacher 
well.  Countries  that  do  so  find  that  a  residence  fosters  a  desirable 
permanency  which  is  a  benefit  in  many  ways  and  helps  to  make  the 
school  a  community  centre.  The  ratepayers  have  their  teacher  always 
at  hand  to  consult  with  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pleasant  surroundings 
help  to  make  rural  life  attractive  to  the  teacher.  More  than  all,  the 
teacher's  life  is  enriched  and  the  community  reaps  the  reward. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  school  and  the  teacher's 
residence  at  Bruderheim,  Alberta.  It  is  a  two-roomed  school;  the  stafT 
consists  of  two  Ontario  girls  (sisters)  who  have  been  two  years  in  the 
school.  Their  niece  keeps  house  foe  them.  Quite  near  their  residence  is 
a  farm  house. 
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The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  community  were  born  in  Russian 
Poland  and  the  few  Germans  are  loyal  Canadians,  glad  to  be  in  this 
country. 

Miss  Danard  says  in  a  letter,  "  I  have  a  great  time  to  get  the  children 
to  sound  th  properly  and  they  want  to  say  w  in  place  of  v  as  wery,  wisit, 
etc." 


The  home  of  the  Bruderheim  teachers,  showing  the  teachers  and  their  housekeeper. 

Speaking  of  church,  she  continues:  "The  English  student  being 
absent,  the  German  Baptist  minister  took  the  service.  The  church  was 
filled  with  old  and  young  and  we  sang  the  hymns  in  the  two  languages. 
Then  the  minister  read  the  lesson,  first  in  English,  then  in  German.  The 
first. prayer  was  in  English  and  the  next  in  German.  When  he  came  to 
the  sermon  he  gave  part  in  English  and  then  part  in  German  and  so  on 
to  the  end.  I  thought  a  good  many  long,  long  thoughts  as  I  sat  and 
listened." 


In  a  primary  class  the  word  "horse"  was  being  taught  and  a  surprising  number 
of  horse  stories  were  furnished  by  the  class.  But  Mabel  was  silent.  So  the  teacher 
said,  "Well,  Mabel,  have  you  anything  to  tell  us?"  "Please,  Miss  Hill,  we  have  no 
horses  since  we  left  the  farm,  but  my  father's  the  mayor  of  South  Battleford." 


A  Junior  Second  (Grade  III)  class  had  been  having  a  lesson  on  the  "Sacrifice  of 
Isaac."  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  teacher  asked,  "How  do  you  suppose  that 
ram  came  to  be  in  the  bush?"  Marion  frantically  insisted  upon  speaking.  "Well, 
Marion?"  "There  were  a  hundred  sheep  feeding  in  a  field  and  that  one  strayed  away 
and  that  left  ninety-nine  in  the  field." 


Agriculture  for  September 

J.  VV.  EMERY.  B.A.,  D.Paed. 
Normal  School.  Stratford 

I.  Getting  Started.     .    '^^^  ^^^""^"^  ^^^  ""^  ^^'^  "'^''^^  ^""^'  ''''^ 
thousand  young  teachers  into  the  schoolroom  for 

the  first  time  and  places  them  face  to  face  with  groups  of  lively  children ; 

also,  incidentally,  with  still  larger  groups  of  perplexing  problems.     For 

the  subject  of  agriculture  the  time  is  a  critical  one.     These  young  teachers 

come  fresh  from  the  training  schools  with  high  ideals  and  are  enthusiastic 

in  their  resolve  to  advance  those  newer  branches  that  have  been  advocated 

there,  chief  of  which,  in  rural  communities,  at  least,  is  agriculture.     The 

first  week,  however,  is  filled  with  heavy  duties;  the  Normal  School  with 

its  plausible  theories  is  far  away;  and,  with  a  host  of  older  and  more 

orthodox  subjects  demanding  attention,  there  is  danger  that  the  teacher 

may  postpone  the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  a  more  convenient  time — a 

time  that  may  never  come.     It  is  likely  to  be  a  case  of  "now  or  never". 

Early  this  first  week,  if  not  before,  the  teacher  should  place  the  claims 
of  agriculture  as  a  school  subject  before  the  trustees  for,  unless  they  and 
the  whole  section  through  them  are  willing  to  co-operate,  the  subject 
cannot  succeed.  The  board  should  know  that  the  venture  will  not  cost 
the  section  anything.  i\ny  sum  spent  up  to  $15,  where  a  garden  is 
maintained,  or  $10  where  home  projects  only  are  conducted,  will  be 
refunded  by  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  year.  In  case  the 
teacher  has  a  certificate  in  agriculture  these  sums  are  doubled.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  grants  the  trustees  should  be  fully  committed  to  the 
undertaking  by  making  a  formal  application  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  signed  by  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the  teacher  and  sent 
through  the  inspector  before  September  10th. 

The  land  should  be  chosen  early.  If  the  school  yard  is  large  and  its 
soil  fertile  a  portion  of  it  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  rent  or  purchase  a  strip  of  land  from  the  farm  adjoining  the  school  yard. 
It  should  contain  at  least  six  square  rods  and  should  be  situated  in  full 
view  of  passers-by.  Realizing  that  the  result  of  the  first  year's  work 
will  be  of  vital  importance,  the  teacher  will  strive  to  make  success  doubly 
sure.  Many  gardens  labour  under  a  handicap  from  the  first.  The 
land  selected  should  be  well  fenced,  well  drained,  well  exposed  to  sun- 
light, free  from  evil  weeds,  in  good  tilth,  and  reasonably  fertile.  It  should 
receive  a  generous  application  of  farm  manure  and  be  well  ploughed 
before  winter  sets  in.     Here  we  will  leave  it  until  the  spring  to  the 
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mellowing  influences  of  sun,  rain,  snow,  and  frost.  Some  school  exercises 
that  grow  out  of  the  garden-making  this  month  are:  (1)  measuring  and 
estimating  the  value  of  the  land ;  (2)  finding  the  value  of  a  fence  around  it ; 
(3)  making  a  gate  to  connect  with  the  playground;  (4)  identifying  the 
weeds  present;  (5)  observing  the  character  and  depth  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil. 

If  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  forego  the  garden  and  adopt 
home  projects  for  a  year  or  two  the  preparation  of  the  land  will  be  omitted 
but  the  school  board  must  observe  the  same  formalities  before  September 
10th  and  the  teacher  should  begin  at  once  to  interest  the  children  in  their 
home  work.  Departmental  circular  number  13  should  be  read  very 
carefully. 

If  the  school  already  has  a  garden  the  first  days  of  the  term  will  be 
busy  ones.  The  pupils  will  appreciate  long  recesses  and  very  wholesome 
employment  may  be  found  getting  the  plots  in  hand  again.  There  will  be 
weeding  and  mulching  to  do.  Results  of  experiments  started  in  spring 
will  be  noted  and  recorded.  Injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  will  be 
found  and  their  nature  and  remedies  for  them  discovered  by  children 
from  the  bulletins.  If  any  vegetables,  like  lettuce  and  radish,  have  gone 
to  seed  the  changes  they  have  undergone  in  height,  taste,  root,  leaf,  will 
be  noted,  also  the  nature  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  or  seed.  These  plants 
spend  the  early  part  of  their  lives  storing  up  reserve  energy  for  the 
exhausting  process  of  fruit-bearing. 

TT    -KT     J  «x    J-  Weeds  are  among  the  worst  of  the  robbers 

II.  Weed  Studies.        ^i    ,    .    w,     r  ,         r^        ■,  ^u  i    » 

that  steal  the  farmer  s  profits  and  the  peoples 

food.  They  are  unsightly;  they  crowd  out  the  valuable  plants,  taking 
their  food,  water,  air,  and  light;  they  harbour  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases;  injure  farm  animals  and  their  coats;  lessen  the  value  of  seed 
grain;  and  add  to  the  expense  of  every  farm  operation.  Happy  the 
farmer  who  is  relatively  free  from  weeds !  Let  him  take  heed  they  do  not 
infest  his  land.  This  month  the  weeds  have  reached  maturity  and  are 
scattering  seeds — making  excellent  objects  for  study.  All  weeds  are  not 
equally  important  agriculturally;  let  us  commence  with  the  worst.  A 
wise  teacher  will  lose  no  time  before  learning  the  geography  of  her 
section — its  hills  and  dales,  its  woods  and  streams,  and  its  resources  in 
materials  likely  to  be  valuable  in  nature  study  and  agriculture.  With 
the  aid  of  the  children  a  list  of  the  worst  weeds  troubling  the  section 
should  be  obtained.  These  should  first  be  classified  as  annuals,  bien- 
nials, and  perennials.  The  pupils  should  bring  the  weeds  to  school,  being 
careful  to  obtain  every  part  so  that  the  variou^abits  of  growth  and 
propagation  that  make  them  dangerous  may  be  d^covered  and  the  task 
of  eradication  or  control  entered  on   intelligently.     Many  weeds  are 
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truly  formidable.  The  perennial  sow  thistle  with  its  millions  of  feathery 
seeds  Is  known  as  a  menace  to  the  whole  countryside.  A  study  of  its 
underground  parts,  however,  shows  an  even  more  serious  condition. 
Long,  white,  underground  stems  run  horizontally  everywhere  near  the 
surface,  sending  up  plant  after  plant  every  two  or  three  inches.  Cut  oflF 
the  top  part  if  you  like;  the  rootstock  is  still  alive  and  able  to  spread 
rapidly.  Hoe  this  as  you  will — so  long  as  one  "joint"  remains  in  moist 
soil,  growth  will  start  afresh.  Disc  the  land  and  you  chop  the  dangerous 
stems  up  into  sections,  thus  aiding  in  their  propagation.  Drive  the 
harrow  across  a  patch  of  the  weeds  and  you  carry  bits  of  them  to  take  root 
in  clean  parts  of  the  field.  It  can  thus  be  seen  how  much  hard  labour, 
ignorantly  applied,  may  result  in  increasing  the  pest.  Of  similar  nature 
are  Canada  thistle,  bindweed,  and  twitch  grass.  See  agriculture  Manual, 
pp.  27,  28  for  a  good  list,  also  Bulletin  No.  188  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto.  By  the  end  of  the  month  a  good  collection  should 
have  been  made,  mounted  on  rough  paper,  and  displayed  in  the  school- 
room until  well-known. 

ITT    W  f^c\  ^     t^  ^  prolific  cause  of  the  spread  of  weeds  lies  in 

the  purchase  of  the  smaller  farm  seeds,  clovers, 
alfalfa,  and  timothy.  Many  weed  seeds  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  shape, 
size,  and  weight  as  these  seeds  that  separation  is  impossible.  The  law 
protects  the  farmer  by  compelling  seed  vendors  to  grade  all  seed  offered 
for  sale  and  label  it  according  to  its  class.  Four  grades  are  recognized 
and,  as  far  as  weeds  are  concerned,  are  defined  as  follows: 

Extra  No.  1  in  the  case  of  alfalfa,  red  clover,  timothy,  and  alsike 
must  be  free  from  all  noxious  weeds  and  contain  not  more  than  thirty 
seeds  per  ounce  of  weeds  of  all  kinds.  No.  1  may  contain  not  more  than 
five  noxious  weed  seeds  per  ounce  in  the  case  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  and  red 
clover,  (10  in  the  case  of  alsike)  and  not  more  than  100  seeds  per  oz.  of  all 
kinds  of  weeds.  No.  2  may  contain  not  more  than  20  noxious  weed  seeds 
per  oz.  of  timothy,  red  clover,  or  alfalfa  (40  in  the  case  of  alsike),  and  not 
more  than  200  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  weeds  per  oz.  No.  3  may  contain 
not  more  than  80  noxious  weed  seeds  per  oz.  of  timothy,  red  clover,  or 
alfalfa  (160  In  the  case  of  alsike)  and  not  more  than  400  seeds  of  all  kinds 
per  oz.  The  law  is  intended  to  acquaint  farmers  with  the  character  of 
seeds  they  may  buy  and  to  induce  growers  to  offer  for  sale  seed  that  is  as 
pure  as  possible.  In  1919  the  price  of  alfalfa  was  $24  per  bushel  for  No. 
1;  $22  for  No.  2;  and  $18  to  $20  for  No.  3.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
presence  of  a  few  weed  seeds  may  cause  a  loss  of  from  8%  to  16%  to  the 
farmer  offering  his  seed  for  sale.  There  is  the  other  side.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  seedsmen  that  many  farmers  buying  small  seeds  are  tempted 
by  the  low  price  to  buy  No.  3  seed  in  preference  to  No.  1  or  No.  2  not  fully 
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realizing  the  false  economy  involved  in  saving  a  few  pence  now  only  to 
lose  many  pounds  through  the  crop  of  weeds  he  had  sown  on  his  fields. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  school  should  place  the  facts  very  plainly 
before  the  farmers'  sons  and  at  the  same  time  show  them  how  to  recog- 
nize the  noxious  seeds. 

When  the  weeds  are  being  studied  portions  of  the  ripened  seed  should 
be  enclosed  in  envelopes  and  properly  labelled.  These  seeds  may  be 
studied  during  the  late  fall  or  winter  as  seat  work.  Each  pupil  will  need 
a  tripod  lens  or  a  linen  tester,  a  pencil,  and  a  note  book.  The  envelopes 
are  opened,  the  seed  threshed  out,  examined,  accurately  drawn  and 
described  as  to  size,  colour,  surface  and  shape.  When  all  have  been 
learned  the  teacher  may  make  up  mixtures  for  the  pupils  to  separate; 
finally,  the  children  may  attempt  grading  samples  of  clover  seed,  pre- 
ferably from  local  sources.  The  economic  value  of  this  exercise  is  un- 
questioned: from  an  educational  standpoint  it  will  develop  habits  of 
accurate  observation  and  close  discrimination.  See  Bulletin*  No.  188, 
Toronto,  for  a  list  of  the  weeds  called  "noxious"  by  law. 

„r    m-L    T  Early    in    September    the    children    should 

IV.  The  Legumes.  •    ^u  \-         a  a  'm     i"  *- 

examme  the  sweet  pea  flowers.     A     keel,     two 

"wings,"  and  a  "standard"  will  be  found.     On  pulling  the  keel  down, 

the  stamens  and  little  pod  are  revealed.     Burst  a  ripe  pod  and  observe 

that  it  splits  down  on  two  sides.     Such  a  pod  is  called  a  legume  and  plants 

bearing  them  are  called  leguminous  plants.     They  all  have  flowers  similar 

to  that  of  the  pea  and  regularly  bear  compound  leaves.     The  following 

plants  should  be  collected  by  the  pupils,  compared  with  the  pea,  pressed, 

and  mounted  for  future  reference :  pea,  bean;  vetch;  red,  white,  sweet,  and 

crimson  clover ;  alsike ;  cow  pea ;  soja  bean ;  and  alfalfa.     On  digging  these 

up  and  carefully  washing  off  the  soil,  the  pupils  may  see  clusters  of  small 

knot-like  objects  on  the  roots.     The  teacher  will  explain  that  these,  the 

so-called  nodules,  are  made  and  inhabited  by  certain  bacteria  which  take 

in  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  (which  is  useless  to  plants)  and  convert  it  into 

nitrates  which  are  of  great  value  as  plant  food.     It  is  this  peculiarity 

of  leguminous  crops  that  makes  them  so  valuable  for  fertilizing  the  soil, 

for  feeding  to  stock,  and  for  plowing  under  as  green  manure. 

_.        .J  1.  Order  bulbs  now  for  indoor  and  outdoor  planting  in 

Remmaers.    ^     , 

October. 

2.  Get  a  few  new  books  and  bulletins. 

3.  You  need  apparatus  for  winter  and  next  spring.  Have  you  a 
Babcock  tester?  A  milk  scale?  A  hydrometer?  A  hot  bed?  A 
spraying  outfit? 

4.  Are  you  going  to  have  a  school  fair? 

5.  What  about  the  organization  of  a  progress  club? 


For  Primary  Grades 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 

Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

HINTS  AND  HELPS 

READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  devices  and 
methods  to  this  department  or  to  ask  questions. 
1.  Should  the  lessons  in  the  Ontario  Primer  he  taken  in  order?  No, 
decidedly  not.  Leave  pages  17,  18,  23  to  a  later  stage  while  the  stories 
beginning  on  pages  60,  62,  68  may  be  read  long  before  you  would  reach 
those  pages  if  taken  in  order.  The  present  Primer  needs  much  prepara- 
tory work  before  and  during  its  use. 

2.  A  Fall  Show  from  Seed  Catalogues. — Let  the  children  bring  seed 
catalogues  to  cut  out  the  flowers  and  vegetables  from  the  catalogue 
pictures.  These  they  paste  on  a  stiff  paper,  arranging  as  in  a  real  garden. 
The  name  of  each  flower  or  vegetable  is  written  below. 

3.  The  Rainbow. 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers,  As  pretty  as  you  please, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas,  But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 

But  ciouds  that  sail  across  the  sky  And  over  tops  the  trees. 

Are  prettier  far  than  these.  And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers  Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

PRIMARY  READING. 

So  many  requests  have  been  made  for  something  on  reading  that  this 
article  presents  this  vital  problem  from  another  angle  and  by  another 
method  than  that  given  in  the  articles  in  The  School  from  September, 
1918,  to  January,  1919. 

In  teaching  reading  there  is  a  triangular  unity  which  must  be  ob- 
served if  it  is  to  be  of  benefit : — first  ideas,  second  spoken  words,  and  third 
written  words.  These  are  so  closely  related  that  they  are  intermingled 
throughout.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  child  have  a  stock  of 
ideas  and^  he  gains  this  through  being  saturated  with  stories,  songs, 
rhymes,  pictures,  and  experiences  both  without  and  within  the  school. 
In  this  article  let  us  take  the  story  based  on  the  old  rhyme : 

Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat  "Puss"  said  the  Dame, 

Sat  down  for  a  chat,  "  Did  you  catch  a  rat 

The  dame  sat  on  this  side  Or  a  mouse  in  the  d^rk?  " 

The  Cat  on  that.  "Purr,"  said  the  Cat. 

[16] 
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1.  The  steps  in  this  method  are  as  follows:  (a)   telling  the  story 
(b)  dramatization;  (c)  development  of  story  orally  for  "thought  groups" 
(d)  writing  thought  groups  on  the  blackboard ;  (e)  selection  of  sentences 
(/)  word  groups ;  (g)  words ;  (h)  phonograms ;  (i)  new  words ;  (j)  new  sen- 
tences ;  (k)  new  story. 

(a)  Story-Telling. — The  teacher  should  tell  the  story  and  when 
telling  use  the  words  of  the  story,  appeal  to  the  imagination,  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  it  and  emphasize  words.  Make  the  story  live  for  the  children 
so  that  they  will  be  eager  to  dramatize.  The  following  story  has  been 
used.  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  wee,  wee  woman  called  Dame 
Trot.  She  lived  in  a  wee,  wee  house  under  a  hill.  Now  Dame  Trot  had 
a  wonderful  cat.  Each  night  they  sat  down  by  the  fireplace  for  a  chat. 
The  Dame  sat  on  this  side  in  a  chair  and  her  cat  sat  on  that  side  on  a  mat. 
One  night  the  Dame  said  to  the  cat,  ^^ Puss,  did  yoii  catch  a  mouse  or  a  rat 
in  the  dark''?     ''Purr'',  said  the  cat. 

(b)  Dramatization. — Before  the  dramatization  have  some  children 
tell  what  some  of  the  characters  said  and  show  their  manner  of  doing  it. 
At  first  the  teacher  takes  the  descriptive  parts.  Dramatizing  is  reading 
in  its  fullest  sense.  They  are  making  the  ideas  live.  They  are  saying 
and  doing  themselves.  This  is  realistic  reading.  They  grasp  not  words 
alone  but  ideas,  and  expressive  reading  is  the  result.  In  most  classes 
more  preparation  is  needed.  A  picture  of  Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat 
sitting  before  a  fireplace  may  be  quickly  drawn.  Never  mind  if  the 
picture  is  crude.  To  the  children  it  is  alright.  By  means  of  the  picture 
they  are  able  to  visualize  and  their  ideas  are  clearer  and  more  definite. 
Have  many  pictures  of  cats  (consult  children's  picture  books)  around  the 
room.  Write  words  and  sentences  on  the  pictures.  Children  learn  much 
by  visualization.  The  above  preparation  forms  a  background  for  the 
next  step  of  reading  from  the  blackboard.  It  may  be  made  in  one  day 
with  some  classes;  with  others  it  will  take  many  days.  But  oral  work 
must  necessarily  predominate  for  the  first  days  of  school.  Fill  the  child 
with  stories  of  cats  and  their  habits  as  well  as  with  other  stories.  You 
are  giving  him  language  and  ideas  and  without  ideas  and  a  spoken 
vocabulary  you  are  only  marking  time.  Some  children  have  this  basis 
of  ideas  and  language  (spoken  word)  before  entering  school.  They  can 
be  given  the  written  word  soon.  They  form  a  group  by  themselves  while 
the  others  may  form  one  or  more  groups. 

(c)  and  (d)  Blackboard  work. — Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
thought  groups  and  in  writing  them  on  the  board  as  they  are  in  the  story. 
Develop  them  by  questioning  as,  "What  did  Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat  do?" 
The  pupil  answers  in  a  complete  sentence.  "Dame  Trot  and  her  cat 
sat  down  for  a  chat."  Write  or  print  this  on  the  board.  Ask  the 
question  again  and  draw  the  pointer  under  the  answers.     Do  this  several 
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times  before  proceeding  to  the  second  thought  group.  "Where  did  they 
sit?"  "The  Dame  sat  on  this  side,  the  cat  on  that".  "What  did  the 
Dame  say  when  chatting?"  " 'Puss' said  the  Dame, 'did  .  .  .  .dark?'" 
"What  did  Puss  say?"  "'Purr'".  Read  each  thought  group  as  a  unit 
and  in  answer  to  a  question.  Finally,  allow  all  the  lesson  to  be  read  as  a 
whole. 

(e)  Sentences. — Take  one  sentence  at  a  time  and  proceed  further 
in  the  analysis.  The  sentences  should  be  read  with  expression.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  a  child  should  know  all  the  words  in  the  story  at  first. 
Those  presenting  concrete  ideas  or  those  that  are  related  in  the  sentence 
are  of  most  importance.  It  is  waste  time  to  stay  at  a  single  story  until 
every  word  is  known.  By  means  of  picture  and  question  obtain  the 
first  sentence.  The  others  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  "  Dame 
Trot  and  her  Cat,  Sat  down  for  a  chat." 

(/)  Word  Groups. — Analyse  this  into  word  groups  in  which  the 
words  are  seen  in  relation  to  one  another.  The  grouping  of  words  in 
relation  gives  a  larger  whole  to  recognize  and  this  is  an  aid  for  good 
expression,  for  natural  pauses,  for  thought-getting  and  thought-giving^ 
and  for  rapidity  of  perception.  The  word  groups  are  (1)  Dame  Trot, 
(2)  her  cat,  (3)  sat  down,  (4)  for  a  chat.  Write  the  sentence  on  the  board 
and  write  the  word  groups  also.  Ask  the  pupils  to  match  them.  Play 
games  in  this  drill  exercise.  Show  Dame  Trot's  picture  and  ask  them  to 
find  her  name.  Use  flash  cards.  For  other  games  refer  to  The  School, 
November,  1918. 

(g)  The  next  step  is  the  selection  of  words  to  be  used  as  sight 
words — words  taught  as  wholes.     Select,  cat,  trot.     Place  these  words 
under  the  same  words  in  the  word  groups  thus : 
Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat. 
Trot  Cat. 

Write  it  in  other  places.  Ask  the  children  to  find  all  the  cats.  Review 
many  times,  using  games,  cards,  and  pictures. 

(h)  As  soon  as  a  sight  word  is  known  analyse  it  into  phonograms. 
Preparatory  to  phonics  give  ear-training  exercises  as  (1)  sound  a  bell, 
whistle,  glass,  etc.;  (2)  imitate  sounds  made  by  animals;  (3)  name  objects 
and  point  to  them  as  m-at,  b-ook,  w-all,  etc.;  (4)  ask  for  words  that  sound 
like  cat,  did,  trot,  etc.  Continue  ear-training  exercises  every  day.  Your 
aim  is  to  develop  the  child's  power  to  recognize  new  words  without  aid 
and  this  power  is  developed  through  phonics.  Drill  daily  and  review 
constantly.  It  is  the  price  of  victory.  Make  a  game  of  it  and  the  child- 
ren will  enjoy  it.  The  basis  of  phonetics  is  analysis  into  phonograms. 
The  words  already  learned  as  sight  words  are  used  as  key  words  to  be 
analysed  into  phonograms.  Take  the  word  cat.  Pronounce  it  slowly 
c-at.     Write  it  on  the  board.     Ask  for  the  first  sound — the  other  sound. 
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(Do  not  separate  into  c-a-t.)  Put  c  under  cat  and  at  under  cat.  (Two 
or  three  lessons.)  Ask  the  pupils  to  sound  other  words  like  cat.  Perhaps 
you  will  get  rat.  Place  r  under  rat.  Deal  with  sat,  mat,  chat.  They 
have  now  c,  r,  ch,  m,  s,  and  at.  Write  at  several  times  on  the  board  and 
have  them  prefix  the  known  sounds.  Analyze  did,  trot  and  they  have 
d,  tr,  id,  and  ot.  With  the  known  consonants  and  the  phonogram  id  they 
can  make,  rid,  chid,  Sid,  and  did.  With  ot  make  cot,  rot,  sot,  dot,  trot. 
As  new  sounds  are  learned  add  to  the  families  at,  id,  and  ot. 

(i)  Supplementary  Sentences. — The  child  now  needs  new  sentences, 
as  The  cat  sat  on  the  mat.  Did  the  cat  sit  on  a  mat?  Dame  Trot  did  chat. 
These  sentences  on  the  board  and  on  cards  can  be  made  in  endless 
variety.  Many  games  may  be  played.  Postman,  with  the  sentences  as 
letters,  is  great  fun. 

(j)  Supplementary  stories  as  "Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  where  have 
you  been"?  "Hey,  diddle,  diddle,"  "Puss  and  Mouse,"  an  adapted 
form  of  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  may  be  further  developed. 

This  method  may  be  worked  out  with  many  other  rhymes:  "  Baa-baa, 
Black  sheep,"  "Little  Jack  Homer,"  "Dickory,  dickory,  dock,"  "Jack 
and  Jill,"  "Red  Hen,"  etc. 

{k)  Correlated  Work  to  he  taken  ivith  reading. — Lessons  should  not 
be  isolated.  If  they  have  reading  for  the  pivot  your  work  is  of  more 
benefit  to  the  child. 

Language. — Stories,  pantomime,  pictures,  dramatization,  mem- 
orizing, nursery  rhymes,  songs. 

M^mc— "Pussy  Cat,"  "Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle,"  "I  love  little 
Pussy,"  and  many  other  songs. 

Industrial  Arts. — Drawing  the  Cat,  Dame  Trot,  a  mat,  a  fireplace, 
etc. ;  cutting  and  pasting  the  same;  modelling  with  plasticine  or  clay. 

Nature  Study. — Cat  and  its  habits. 

Games. — See  The  School,  November,  1918. 

Reading. — Silent  reading  of  blackboard  stories  and  stories  from 
other  Primers  when  the  child  is  ready. 

Sand  Table. — Build  the  house  and  its  surroundings,  or  another  day 
the  fireplacie,  etc.  This  affords  splendid  opportunities  for  language 
training. 


The  teacher  had  sketched  on  the  blackboard  what  purported  to  be  a  deer.  As  the 
class  did  not  readily  respond  to  the  request  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the  animal  the 
teacher  sought  to  prompt  them.  "Now,  Tommy,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  boy  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class,  "come,  what  does  your  father  call  your  mother?"  "Garn,"  came 
the  reply;  "you  can't  kid  me  that's  an  old  cat." 


French  in  Grade  Nine 

AGNES   WEIR,    B.A. 

Head  of  Moderns  Department,  Collegiate  Institute,  Portage  la  Prairie 

FOR  some  time  there  has  been  growing  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  method  of  teaching  French  in  Canadian  secondary  schools. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  make  all  teaching  practical 
and  useful,  to  give  trained  knowledge  which  will  justify  itself  and  earn  its 
place  in  the  world  outside  of  school  and  books.  Especially  is  this  appli- 
cable to  the  teaching  of  French  in  view  of  the  present  political  situation 
and  our  relations  with  France.  The  war  has  brought  French  very  much 
to  the  fore,  and  the  student  who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
will  be  a  welcome  and  important  factor  in  society.  In  the  United  States 
French  has  acquired  great  importance  and  the  French  classes  have  a 
fuller  attendance  than  any  others,  except,  perhaps,  economics. 

When  we  speak  of  a  working  knowledge  of  French,  we  mean  it  in  the 
broadest  sense.  A  knowledge  of  the  technical  points  of  grammar,  a 
familiarity  with  French  literature,  the  ability  to  read  French  books  are  the 
least  important;  and  that  is  what  the  teaching  of  French  has  centred 
about.  The  average  high  school  student  studies  French  for  four  or 
five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  knows — or  doesn't  know — the 
French  grammar,  sentences,  rules,  and  irregular  verbs.  He  may  know 
some  phrases  of  the  type  of  "Parlez-vous  frangais",  and  he  may  know 
when  to  use  the  subjunctive  in  an  adjective  clause,  though  he  very  seldom 
remembers  to  do  it  when  he  has  an  opportunity.  He  can  write  fairly 
good  sentences  in  French,  and  translate  from  French  to  English,  but 
put  him  up  against  a  French-Canadian  boy  who,  possibly,  has  studied 
neither  French  nor  English  grammar  and  where  is  he?  The  French- 
Canadian  boy  is  superior  to  him  in  one,  if  not  in  both  languages.  Why? 
Because  the  French-Canadian  boy  talks  them  both,  and  though  his 
grammar  may  be  bad,  and  his  pronunciation,  too,  he  "gets  somewhere" 
with  his  knowledge  and  makes  some  use  of  it. 

The  English-speaking  teacher  who  has  taken  the  regular  high  school 
and  college  course  is  more  or  less  at  a  disadvantage  for  the  old  methods 
have  not  helped  him  much.  No  one  denies  that  a  French-speaking 
teacher — preferably  one  imported  from  France — is  more  desirable! 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  these  teachers 
for  all  the  schools  and,  moreover,  there  is  sometimes  the  objection  that  a 
French-speaking  teacher  has  not  always  a  thorough  working  knowledge 
of  English  grammar,  so  the  balance  swings  to  the  other  side. 

[20] 
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Here  is  where  we  can  set  up  a  new  standard  and  prepare  for  the  future 
by  seeing  that  the  EngUsh-speaking  student  gets  a  working  knowledge 
of  French  whether  he  is  to  use  it  in  business  or  social  life,  or  to  carry  on 
its  teaching.  And  eventually  our  collegiate  students  themselves, 
becoming  more  efficient  under  increasingly  efficient  tuition,  will  go  out 
sowing  broadcast  the  seed  with  which  they  have  been  entrusted,  and  at 
last  we  shall  have  a  whole  body  of  teachers  and  students  who  have  a  real 
command  of  another  language  besides  their  own. 

To  be  sure,  we  still  have  the  present  obstacle  to  contend  with.  There 
are  a  great  many  French  teachers  who  cannot  talk  French.  The  opinion 
was  recently  expressed  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  try  to  teach  oral 
French  if  one  is  not  sure  of  pronunciation.  There  is  some  truth  in  the 
statement.  But  surely  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  teachers  now 
who  have  not  had  some  training  in  phonetics  and,  supposing  lack  of 
opportunity  to  meet  with  French  people  has  caused  one's  accent  to 
deteriorate  a  little, — well!  How  many  of  us  speak  perfect  English? 
Even  if  the  attempt  to  teach  oral  French  may  be  a  little  crude  at  first, 
is  it  not  at  least  a  step  in  advance  of  the  old  method,  an  effort  toward 
something  better  and  more  useful  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  eventually 
lead  to  success? 

Then  there  is  the  big  point  of  interest.  I  believe  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  interest  in  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  is  very  much 
in  need  of  reviving.  We  have  been  at  the  point  where  we  are  questioning 
the  'why'  and  the  'wherefore',  wondering  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
teach  French,  and  where  the  fault  lies — in  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  or  the 
method! 

It  goes  without  question  that  whatever  is  the  fault  the  way  to  revive 
interest  in  the  language  is  to  commence  by  interesting  the  pupil.  When 
we  begin  to  teach  our  own  little  ones  to  read  and  to  write,  the  first 
expedient  we  resort  to  is  that  of  interest,  and  so  we  provide  them  with 
primers,  containing  not  merely  sentences,  exercises  and  vocabularies, 
but  also  containing  interesting  bits  of  information,  with  many  pictures 
and  bits  of  rhyme.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  sit  still  for  an  hour  and  study. 
We  talk  to  them  and  they  talk  to  us,  and  tell  us  what  they  are  learning. 
We  make  a  game  of  their  lesson,  and  they  like  it  and  want  more.  And 
note  the  fact  that  first  they  learn  to  talk,  and  then  they  learn  to  read! 
I  think  the  same  method  should  hold  good  with  beginners  in  French. 
Our  system  of  education  has  so  far  prevented  their  beginning  the  study 
of  the  new  language  as  early  as  they  should,  and  they  have  reached  the 
mature  age  of  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  before  French  is  introduced  to 
them.  But,  after  all,  whatever  their  age  is  they  are  beginners,  and  we 
all  know  that  we  learn  twice  as  quickly  and  twice  as  well  that  which  is 
made  interesting  to  us  at  the  start. 
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We  are  lucky  this  year  in  having  found  a  French  primer*  which 
combines  the  necessary  qualities  of  interest,  amusement,  and  information. 
It  is  a  pleasing  little  book,  full  of  short  stories,  poems,  and  even  songs 
with  music;  and  it  forms  a  splendid  basis  for  oral  drill  and  conversation. 
Each  lesson  is  provided  with  a  descriptive  picture,  and  an  illustrated 
vocabulary  helps  to  fix  words  in  the  pupil's  memory,  by  training  eye  as 
well  as  ear.  There  are  oral  questions  based  on  each  lesson,  and  sugges- 
tions— in  French — to  the  teacher  concerning  "play"  ways  of  teaching 
the  facts  contained  in  the  lesson.  The  book  has  been  objected  to  as  a 
"baby-book",  which  Form  I  in  the  collegiate  would  laugh  at.  But 
what  are  Form  I  in  reality  but  babies,  with  regard  to  this  learning  of  a 
new  language,  and  what  harm  to  treat  them  as  such  provided  the  fact  is 
not  impressed  on  them  to  the  detriment  of  their  dignity?  In  actual  fact, 
they  do  not  laugh  at  the  book — they  love  it.  They  delight  in  copying 
the  picture  of  "  une  maison",  naming  its  parts  as  they  draw  them,  learning 
the  names  of  colours  as  they  apply  them  with  their  crayons  to  walls, 
windows,  and  chimneys.  What  does  it  matter  if  they  choose  to  make  the 
fence  pink  and  the  tree  yellow,  so  long  as  they  know  the  name  of  the 
colour  they  are  using !  They  learn  the  parts  of  the  body  from  the  picture 
of  a  doll,  and  while  their  note-books  contain  some  fearful  and  wonderful 
representations  of  "La  Poupee",  at  least, they  know  the  words  for  what 
they  are  trying  to  represent. 

With  regard  to  the  difficult  matter  of  gender  they  are  advised — and 
reminded  constantly — to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  feminines,  which 
are  in  the  minority,  and  the  masculines  will  take  care  of  themselves,  as  it 
is  fitting  for  masculines  to  do. 

Early  in  the  term  we  took  a  lesson  on  numbers  up  to  twenty,  and 
when  they  had  been  repeated  several  times,  and  memorized,  the  class 
originated  an  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  which  proved  quite  effective. 
One  pupil  made  up  a  sum  something  like  this:  un  et  deux,  moins  un,  et 
quatre,  moins  cinq,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  he  wished  to  make  it,  and  as 
he  said  the  numbers,  the  others  wrote  them  down.  In  a  very  short 
time  they  were  doing  it  mentally  and  the  answer  was  ready  as  soon  as  the 
sum  was  finished. 

The  other  day,  straying  a  bit  from  our  morning  lesson,  we  made  a 
list  of  verbs  with  which  we  had  become  familiar  after  six  months*  study. 
We  found  fifty  that  could  be  used  freely  in  sentences.  One  ambitious 
child  undertook  to  make  a  vocabulary  of  words  which  had  been  taken, 
and  at  the  last  report  had  three  hundred.  This  means  words  that 
they  can  use  in  oral  and  written  sentences.  In  their  frequent  tests  the 
questions  are  given  entirely  in  French,  of  course — but  they  are  not 

*"Mes  premiers  pas  en  Frangais"  by  Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co. 
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appalled  at  the  absence  of  any  English  on  the  paper.  They  enjoy  a 
French  reading  examination,  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  vocabulary- 
gender-spelling  match. 

I  believe  most  thoroughly  that  imitation  and  constant  repetition 
are  the  chief  aids  in  establishing  a  fact  firmly  in  a  pupil's  mind^  and  if 
a  right  fact  is  to  replace  a  wrong  one,  then  the  right  one  must  be  repeated 
endlessly,  until  there  is  no  room  for  the  wrong  one.  So  when  we  have 
read  our  lesson  (in  French)  and  translated  it  (orally)  we  make  a  list  of  the 
new  words,  and  then  the  class,  individually  and  collectively,  repeat  them 
until  they  are  familiar  with  them ;  then  they  write  them  from  dictation 
to  get  the  spelling,  after  which,  given  the  English  words,  they  turn  them 
back  to  French,  and  finally  they  are  ready  to  answer,  orally,  questions 
based  on  the  lesson,  and  to  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words,  using  the 
old  words  they  are  familiar  with  and  the  new  ones  they  have  just  learned. 
This  is  the  regular  lesson  and  it  is  varied  with  other  exercises  of  various 
sorts  nearly  all  oral,  including  the  recitation  of  the  various  bits  of  poetry 
which liave  been  memorized. 

I  must  confess  that  Grade  IX  have  not  yet  reiached  the  point  where 
they  can  talk  freely  and  fluently  in  French.  That,  I  think,  calls  for 
something  more  than  our  schools  can  supply  as  yet — an  entirely  French 
environment  and  atmosphere,  in  class  and  out  of  it.  But  with  the  oral 
practice  they  do  make  some  use  of  the  French  they  have  mastered. 
Written  French  is  necessary,  rules  and  spelling  must  be  learned,  but  to 
make  it  practical  the  spoken  word  should  come  first.  The  argument  that 
teaching  French  orally  will  interfere  with  the  students'  efficiency  in 
translation  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  an  English-speaking  child  must  not 
talk  for  fear  of  wasting  the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  reading. 

Speaking  to  those  teachers  who  are  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  teach 
correct  pronunciation  I  would  say  that,  even  if  one's  accent  is  not  sure, 
the  drill  in  oral  French  will  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  and  teach  him 
twice  as  much  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time.  For  the  teacher  who  is  not 
sure  of  his  French,  and  who  cares  enough  for  it  to  make  the  teaching 
worth  while,  there  are  two  ways  of  conquering  the  difficulty  of  the  spoken 
language.  One  is  a  course  of  conversation  lessons  w^ith  a  competent 
instructor,  the  other  a  short  term  of  residence  in  a  French  settlement 
where  French  is  the  only  language  spoken.  Either  of  these  could  be 
managed  in  part  of  the  summer  vacation,  and  surely  we  should  not 
attempt  to  teach  a  subject  to  others  unless  we  have  first  mastered  it 
ourselves. 


A  primary  class  was  illustrating  "Little  Boy  Blue."  Johnny  had  unmistakably 
drawn  the  haystack,  but  nothing  else.  "Where  is  Little  Boy  Blue?"  the  teacher  asked. 
"Oh,  he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  haystack." 


Proposed  Changes  in  High  School  Courses  and 
Examinations 

WITH  the  object  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  Continua- 
tion Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  the 
Province,  the  Minister  of  Education  announces  certain 
changes  in  the  Lower  School  course  of  study.  Other  modifications  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  and  simplifying  the  courses  which  Dr.  Cody  has 
under  consideration  cannot  be  put  into  effect  this  year  because  they 
involve  changes  in  the  requirements  for  University  Matriculation  which 
can  be  made  only  after  due  notice  and  with  the  approval  of  the  university 
authorities.     The  following  changes  will  go  into  effect  immediately: 

The  history  of  the  Great  War,  which  has  been  a  special  subject 
of  study  during  the  last  four  years,  has  caused  an  addition  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  to  the  prescribed  courses  in  history.  The  war  is 
henceforth  to  be  studied  in.  suitable  perspective  in  connection  with 
British,  Canadian,  and  Modern  history. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  amended  by  the  omission  of  contracted 
methods  in  decimals,  and  this  part  of  the  work  will  no  longer  have  a 
place  on  the  examination  papers.  The  course  in  business  forms  will  be 
made  more  practical. 

In  art  there  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  prescribed  work  in  both  years 
of  the  course. 

Important  changes  are  also  to  be  made  in  elementary  science.  The 
courses  in  physics  and  chemistry  are  simplified  and  amended  to  corres- 
pond with  the  new  courses  recently  introduced  into  the  Middle  and 
Upper  School  classes.  Details  of  the  amended  course  will  be  sent  to  all 
the  principals  concerned  before  the  schools  re-open  in  September. 

A  change  is  also  to  be  made  in  the  method  of  approving  of  schools 
for  the  examinations  in  Lower  School  science.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  inspectors  to  base  their  approval  in  part  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupils'  note-books  in  science.  The  result  has  been  that 
much  time  and  effort  have  been  devoted  to  making  notes  that  would 
secure  the  "approval"  of  the  inspector.  The  Minister  now  proposes  to 
dispense  with  this  requirement  and  to  make  the  "approval"  of  the  school 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  equipment  and  of  the  teaching.  It 
will,  of  course,  still  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  make  notes,  as  there 
is  no  text-book  prescribed  for  this  work;  but  he  hopes  that  the  change 
here  proposed  will  not  only  relieve  the  pressure  caused  by  an  undue  stress 
on  this  department  of  work,  but  will  result  in  an  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  teaching. 

[24] 
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The  Minister  is  anxious  that  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools, 
particularly  those  of  the  lower  forms,  should  not  be  over-burdened  with 
homework.  He  realizes  that  the  pressure  of  homework  is  due  as  much 
to  the  zeal  of  the  teachers  as  to  the  burden  of  the  course  of  study,  and  he 
asks  the  co-operation  of  all  teachers  in  bringing  about  a  lightening  of  this 
burden.  A  special  circular  containing  advice  to  teachers  will  be  sent  out 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  term. 

Dr.  Cody  also  has  in  view  other  important  modifications  of  the  high 
school  system  but  as  these  are  of  a  tnore  far-reaching  character,  he  pro- 
poses to  publish  them  for  consideration  before  they  are  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

It  would  appear  that  the  over-pressure,  where  it  exists,  arises  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  pupils  carry  too  many  subjects  at  one  time.  This 
condition  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  desire  of  students  to  cover  too  wide  a 
field  in  too  short  a  time.  But  it  is  due,  doubtless,  also  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  pressure  of  examination  requirements.  To  relieve  the 
pressure  of  these  requirements  the  Department  of  Education  divides  the 
examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  and  also  the  examina- 
tion for  Entrance  to  the  Faculties  of  Education  into  two  parts,  which 
may  be  taken  in  different  years;  accordingly,  the  number  of  subjects 
taken  by  a  student  in  preparation  for  these  examinations  is  usually  not 
regarded  as  excessive.  The  pressure  in  the  schools  is  more  directly  the 
result  of  the  university  requirements  for  matriculation.  At  this  exam- 
ination ten  subjects  are  required  as  a  minimum  for  pass  standing  and 
ambitious  students  who  are  desirous  of  taking  honours  frequently 
demand  instruction  for  a  wider  range  of  examination.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  organization  of  the  schools,  the  condition  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  two  different  sets  of  examination  standards  in 
the  same  subjects  and  courses  have  been  set  up,  one  for  Entrance  to  the 
Normal  Schools  and  the  Faculties  of  Education  and  another  for  pass  and 
honour  university  matriculation. 

The  Minister  has  been  studying  the  whole  question  very  carefully. 
Early  in  the  coming  school  year  he  will  submit  his  plan  for  still  further 
reducing  the  rigidity  of  the  present  requirements  and  he  will  welcome 
constructive  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  all  sources.  He  desires 
that  the  plan  for  revision  should  embody  the  best  thought  of  all  who  are 
are  in  a  position  to  give  assistance. 

In  a  general  way,  the  changes  to  be  proposed  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  giving  greater  freedom  to  teachers  in  the  organization  of  their  schools. 
This  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  regulative  restrictions  and 
the  establishing  of  more  flexible  examination  requirements. 

To  this  end,  the  Minister  may  propose  to  reduce  all  departmental 
examinations  to  the  minimum  required  for  entrance  to  the  universities 
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arid  the  training  schools;  he  may  also  suggest  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  subjects  regarded  as  essential  for  these  examinations. 

It  is  possible  also  that  in  the  plan  which  he  will  submit  for  considera- 
tion he  may  propose  to  extend  to  other  departmental  examinations  the 
principle  to  be  applied  in  future  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  Faculties  of  Education  of  allowing  candidates  at  the 
annual  departmental  examinations  to  pass  on  individual  subjects  or 
limited  groups  of  subjects  as  they  are  prepared  for  them.  Such  a  privi- 
lege would  make  it  possible  for  the  principal  of  a  High  School  to  cut  down 
within  certain  limitations  the  number  of  subjects  that  a  student  might 
be  required  to  take  in  any  one  year.  This  plan  would  also  permit  candi- 
dates who  had  failed  in  individual  subjects  at  any  annual  examination 
to  complete  their  standing  by  taking  at  subsequent  examinations  only 
the  subjects  in  which  they  had  fallen  below  the  line. 

If  the  co-operation  of  the  University  can  be  secured,  Dr.  Cody  may 
also  propose  a  combination  of  the  Normal  Entrance  and  Faculty  En- 
trance examinations  with  the  pass  and  honour  matriculation  examina- 
tions of  the  universities. 

His  plans  will  also,  doubtless,  provide  for  a  more  or  less  thorough 
revision  of  the  whole  high  school  course  of  study. 

An  announcement  respecting  modifications  of  the  public  school 
course  will  be  made  later. 


Summer  Courses 

The  Summer  School  has  become  a  permanent  institution.  Each  year 
hundreds  of  ambitious  teachers  spend  a  part  of  the  long  vacation  in 
improving  their  qualifications.  This  year  summer  courses  were  offered 
in  every  Province  of  the  Dominion  and,  in  most  Provinces,  these  courses 
were  more  numerous  and  more  efficiently  organized  than  ever  before. 
Almost  everywhere  special  provision  was  made  to  enable  returned 
veterans  to  resume,  or  to  commence,  their  education  under  especially 
favourable    conditions. 

In  Ontario  arts  courses  were  offered  at  the  University  of  Toronto; 
arts,  applied  science,  and  pedagogy  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston; 
arts  at  Western  University,  London. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  arranged  facilities  for  work 
in  various  subjects  and  paid  expenses  and  maintenance  to  returned 
soldiers  in  any  course,  also  to  any  teachers  taking  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  household  science. 
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The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  teachers  and  inspectors  in  attendance 
at  the  various  Summer  Courses  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education:  Art,  93 i 
agriculture:  Guelph,  468;  Whitby,  70;  commercial  subjects,  20;  household  science,  68; 
manual  training,  33;  physical  culture,  143;  kindergarten-primary,  157;  auxiliary  classes, 
31;  vocal  music,  35;  Spanish,  16;  middle  school,  16;  upper  school,  51. 

A  number  of  returned  men  were  enrolled  in  the  above  courses.  In  addition,  there 
were  two  special  courses  in  which  only  returned  men  received  instruction.  In  manual 
training  there  were  35.  In  the  academic  courses  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Faculties  of  Education  there  were  110. 

The  following  Summer  Courses  were  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  various  staffs 
are  also  given.  The  Supervising  Principal  was  Professor  H.  J.  Crawford,  B.A.,  Head- 
master of  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

Middle  School  Normal  Entrance  and  Upper  School  Faculty  Entrance:  W.  C.  Ferguson,- 
B.A.,  A.  W.  Burt,  B.A.,  W.  J.  Lougheed,  B.A.,  P.  Gourlay,  B.A.,'  G.  R.  Smith,  B.A. 
Commercial  Subjects:  W.  Ward,  B.A.,  W.  Fletcher,  B.A,  Manual  Training:  A,  N, 
Scarrow,  S.  Pickles.  Household  Science:  Miss  Annie  L.  Laird,  Miss  A.  E.  Robertson, 
Miss  Nellie  Pattinson,  Miss  Clara  Campbell,  Miss  Frances  TufTord.  Vocal  Music: 
A.  T.  Cringan,  B.Mus.,  P.  George  Marshall.  Physical  Culture:  Dr.  J.  W.  Barton, 
D.  M.  Barton,  F.  Halbus,  Miss  Ivy  Coventry,  Miss  Mae  Burriss,  Miss  Stephanie  Jones, 
Mrs.  Ada  Seikel.  Spanish:  Professor  B.  Franzen-Swedelius,  Ph.D.,  Captairt  Gordon 
Patterson,  B.A.,  D.  E.  Hamihon,  B.A. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  the  course  for  teachers  of  auxiliary 
classes  was  given  in  the  Social  Service  building  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  in  the 
Orde  Street  Public  School.  The  following  were  members  of  the  staflf  of  instruction: 
Captain  E.  A.  Bott,  Dr.  E.  J.  Pratt  and  Messrs.  N.  L.  Burnette,  W.  D.  Paton;  also  Miss 
Florence  A.  Potts,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Kerr,  Miss  Hannah  Milne,  Miss  Bessie  Kellaway,  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Thompson,  Miss  Catherine  Ford. 

In  the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  situated  in  the  Normal  School  building,  teachers' 
courses  in  art  were  given  under  Principal  G.  A.  Reid,  R.C.A.  The  members  of  his  staff 
were  Messrs.  C.  M.  Manley,  R.  Holmes,  and  H.  Palmer  and  Miss  Marie  Hall,  Miss 
Frances  Geddes,  Miss  Yvone  McKague,  Miss  Bessie  Muntz,  Miss  Edythe  Coombs,  and 
Miss  E.  O.  Emerson.  The  special  lecturers  on  methods  were  Miss  Jessie  McRae  and 
Mr.  S.  W.  Perry,  B.A. 

Courses  for  teachers  of  kindergarten-primary  classes  were  given  in  Toronto,  London, 
Ottawa,  and  Hamilton.  The  members  of  the  several  staffs  were  as  follows,  the  first 
name  in  each  case  being  the  Principal:  Toronto:  S.  J.  Keyes,  B.A.,  Miss  Lillian  B. 
Harding,  Miss  Louise  B.  Olver,  Miss  Blossom  Hastings.  London:  John  Dearness,  Miss 
Flora  Carson,  Miss  Gertrude  Buttrey,  Miss  Clara  Brenton.  Ottawa:  J.  H.  Putman, 
D.Paed.,  Miss  Lilias  M.  Henderson,  Miss  Margie  Rattray.  Hamilton:  S.  A.  Morgan, 
D.Paed.,  Miss  Bertha  Savage,  Miss  Alma  T.  Robb,  Miss  Alma  Harvey. 

Courses  in  agriculture  were  given  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Dandeno  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  staff  was 
composed  of  members  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  Agricultural  College.  A  course  in 
agriculture  was  also  given  at  the  Ontario  Ladies  College,  Whitby.  Principal  G.  S.  Johnson 
of  the  Whitby  High  School  was  in  charge  and  the  members  of  his  staff  were  Messrs. 
Norman  Davies,  B.A.,  J.  A.  Short,  and  R.  M.  Tipper. 

Under  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawa,  a  course  for  cadet  corps 
instructors  was  given  in  the  Armouries,  Toronto. 

Special  Courses  for  Returned  Men. — Under  the  supervision  of  Inspector  A.  H.  Leake, 
a  special  course  in  manual  training  was  provided  this   year   for   returned    men   who 
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wished  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession.     Mr.  T.  T.  Carpenter,  a  returned  man, 
and  Mr.  R.  N.  Shorthill  were  the  instructors. 

In  another  class,  a  large  number  of  returned  men  prepared  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  Schools  and  Faculties  of  Education.  Principal  Radcliffe  of  the  Toronto  Normal 
School  was  in  charge.  The  members  of  his  stalT  were  Messrs.  J.  W.  Emery,  B.A., 
D.Paed.,  W.  Prendergast,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  G.  W.  Keith,  M.A.,  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby, 
B.A.  and  M.  J.  McGarvin,  B.A. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  'copy'  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  cemes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  School  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others.] 

General 

Dr.  James  C.  Miller,  formerly  prominent  in  educational  circles  in 
Alberta,  and  now  supervisor  of  vocational  education  for  the  United 
States  Federal  Board,  has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of  industrial 
and  technical  education  for  Ontario  under  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Morgan,  Principal  of  Hamilton  Normal  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  Provincial  Director  of  teacher-training 
for  Ontario.  F.  F.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  becomes  Principal  of  Hamilton 
Normal  School. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  Hon.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  has 
issued  a  circular  to  inspectors  asking  them  to  urge  on  their  school  boards 
that  teachers*  salaries  be  increased.  Reports  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  this  suggestion  is  bearing  fruit. 

James  M.  Smith,  Principal  since  1908  of  New  Hamburg  Continuation 
School,  died  suddenly  on  June  22nd. 

W.  A.  Wilson,  B.A.  (Queen's),  Principal  of  Haileybury  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  northern  part  of 
the   District  of  Temiskaming. 
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The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  amended  the  regulations 
which  provided  that,  after  August  31st,  1920,  (1)  the  teacher  of  a  Fifth 
Form  and  (2)  the  Principal  of  a  PubUc  School  of  four  rooms  or  more 
must  hold  a  permanent  First  Class  certificate  and  has  extended  the 
time  for  these  qualifications  to  August  31st,  1924.  The  regulation  to 
the  effect  that,  after  August  31st,  1920,  every  teacher  in  a  High  School 
or  Collegiate  Institute  must,  except  under  special  conditions,  hold  a  degree 
in  Arts  (B.A.,  at  least)  has  been  cancelled — for  such  positions  a  High 
School  Assistant's  certificate  will  be  sufficient  qualification. 

A  few  of  this  summer's  changes  are:  Thos.  E.  Elliott,  B.A.,  formerly 
Principal  at  Morrisburg,  to  the  principalship  of  Sudbury  High  School; 
William  D.  Lowe,  B.A.  to  be  Principal  of  Windsor  Collegiate  Institute; 
H.  A.  G.  Willoughby,  M.A.  to  be  Principal  of  Collingwood  Collegiate 
Institute;  W.  L.  Elvidge,  from  Whitby,  to  be  Principal  of  Alexandra 
Public  School,  Lindsay;  Morley  F.  Taylor  of  Midland  to  the  staff  of 
Hamilton  Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Urquhart,  B.A.  of  Goderich  to 
teach  classics  in  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute;  T.  M.  Henry,  B.A.  of 
Cobourg  to  Bowmanville  High  School;  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Cameron,  M.A. 
of  Lindsay  to  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Sadie  L.  Baigent  is  at 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Port  Burwell;  J.  Lapensie,  B.A.  of  Plantagenet  is  now  at 
Sturgeon  Falls. 

Harrow,  June  17. — A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  ratepayers 
of  S.S.  No.  2,  Colchester  South,  Essex  County,  held  in  the  schoolroom  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  practically  unanimously  gave  sanction  for  the 
board  to  re-engage  Percy  P.  MacCallum  as  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Mr.  McCallum  has  taught  here  since  last  October 
with  decided  success.  His  salary  for  the  past  year  was  $900.  The  school 
is  one  room,  the  teacher  having  charge  of  all  classes  with  an  average  of 
about  thirty. — The  Toronto  Globe. 

W.  J.  Summerby,  formerly  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Prescott 
and  Russel  and  of  recent  years  Inspector  of  English-French  Schools,  died 
suddenly  on  August  2nd. 

The  establishment  of  the  McCrae  Memorial  Scholarship  at  Guelph 
Collegiate  Institute  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  late  John  McCrae,  author 
of  "In  Flanders  Fields".  The  foundation  is  an  endowment  fund  of 
$10,000,  yielding  at  present  $425  per  annum,  and  providing  two  scholar- 
ships in  the  University  of  Toronto,  awarded  in  alternate  years.  *'The 
purpose  of  the  scholarships  is  to  assist  youths  of  ability,  promise,  and 
approved  academic  standing,  who  desire  to  acquire  the  education  repre- 
sented by  an  Arts  degree,  but  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make 
the  fulfilment  of  that  desire  impracticable  without  assistance.  It  is, 
moreover,  desired  that  the  scholarships  should  be  used  to  stimulate  such 
ambition  among  the  pupils  of  the  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute,  John 
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McCrae's  home  and  boyhood  school,  from  which  he  matriculated  and 
entered  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  award  will,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  matriculants;  the  award  shall  go  to  Toronto  from  the  Guelph  Colle- 
giate Institute  or,  failing  eligible  and  acceptable  candidates  therefrom 
in  any  year,  from  among  other  Canadian  matriculants;  the  award  shall  go 
to  a  male  candidate  if  there  be  one  eligible  and  acceptable — if  not,  the 
award  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  made  to  a  female."  Any  unused 
funds  accumulating  may  be  used  in  assistance  for  post-graduate  work  or 
professional  study. 

To  assist  teachers-in-training  in  the  selection  and  use  of  books,  to 
supervise  any  necessary  reorganization  and  expansion  of  normal  school 
libraries,  and  to  make  these  libraries  in  every  way  a  greater  asset  to 
the  Normal  Schools  than  they  have  been,  five  teachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed: Miss  Jean  Merchant  to  Toronto  Normal  School;  Miss 
Beatrice  Allan  to  Hamilton  Normal;  Miss  Louise  Gahan  to  London; 
Miss  Laura  Argue  to  Ottawa;  Miss  Agnes  J.  Johnston  to  Stratford. 
Miss  M.  E.  Munro,  M.A.  takes  charge  of  the  children's  department  of 
Peterborough  Public  Library. 

Classes  of  191 8-' 19  in  the  Training  Schools. 

Faculty  of  Education y  University  of- Toronto. — H.  B.  Dinsmore,  B.A. 
is  on  the  staff  of  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Gladys  Humphries 
is  at  Trowbridge;  Miss  Muriel  Scott  at  Honeyw^ood;  Archie  N.  Mc- 
Taggart  in  Eglinton  Ave.  School,  Toronto;  Nelson  C.  Hart,  B.A.  in 
Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto;  Miss  Edith  E.  Roach,  B.A.  in 
IngersoU  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Harriett  Jourdan  in  S.S.  No.  11, 
York;  Miss  Lottie  S.  Sprague  in  Vandorf  Public  School;  Miss  Margaret 
Stuebing  near  Canboro;  Miss  Helen  M.  Turner  on  the  occasional  staff 
of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools;  Miss  Nellie  F.  McNichol  at  R.R.  No.  4, 
Harriston;  Miss  Fannie  Howell  has  the  Third  Book  classes  in  Fonthill 
Public  School;  Miss  Jessie  I.  Kerr  is  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Uxbridge;  Miss  Fern  B. 
Henderson  has  the  primary  classes  in  Henry  St.  School,  Whitby;  Miss 
Elsie  F.  Belfry  is  in  Painswick  Public  School;  Miss  Ethel  J.  Turner  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Aldershot;  Miss  Blanche  Snell  is  Principal  of  Dorchester 
Public  School;  Miss  Ruth  N.  Dodds  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Port  Stanley;  Miss 
Olive  Miller  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Uxbridge;  Miss  Eileen  Dunlop  in  Orwell  Pub- 
lic School;  W.  R.  Howard,  B.A.  in  Givins  St.  Public  School,  Toronto; 
Miss  Edith  H.  Appleyard,  B.A.,  in  Oakville  High  School;  Miss  Annie  M. 
Thompson  and  Miss  Hazel  Todd  are  on  the  staff  of  Ottawa  Public 
Schools. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Jean  Mackay  is  in  S.S.  No.  11, 
Caradoc;  Miss  Clara  B.  Peck  has  the  junior  room  of  Eden  Public  School; 
Miss  Erma  Walker  is  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Moore;  Miss  Jessie  I.  McAlpine  in 
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S.S.  No.  7,  Camden;  Miss  Elizabeth  Leitch  in  U.S.S.  No.  17,  Mosa; 
Miss  Margaret  McTrayne  has  the  second  room  in  Ridgetown  Public 
School;  Miss  Pauline  Shaw  is  in  S.S.  No.  1,  East  Nissouri;  Miss  Mabel 

I.  Shepley  at  Cottam;  Miss  Mary  E.  McKinley  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Howard; 
Miss  Gladys  Nicholls  at  Chantler;  Miss  Amey  E.  Johns  in  S.S.  No.  2, 
Hay;  Miss  Gladys  Downie  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Orford;  Miss  Anne  Dundass 
in  S.S.  No.  11,  Dorchester;  Miss  Marjorie  Knister  has  the  Third  Book 
classes  in  Blenheim  Public  School;  Miss  Jean  Campbell  is  in  S.S.  No.  11, 
Aldboro;  Miss  Hilda  Rogers  is  on  the  occasional  staff  of  London  Public 
Schools. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Mabel  Hobbs  is  junior  governess  at 
the  Mohawk  Institute,  Brantford;  Miss  Lois  Holmes  has  the  primary 
classes  in  Beamsville  Public  School;  Miss  Loretta  Roache  is  in  S.S. 
No.  5,  Logan;  Miss  Mary  Armstrong  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Hibbert;  Miss  Irene 
R.  Foster  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Sydenham;  Miss  Catherine  Douglas  in  S.S.  No. 

II,  Huron;  Miss  Louise  Allan  in  U.S.S.  No.  23,  Burford;  Miss  Emily 
McArthur  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Carlaw;  Miss  Esther  A.  Ries  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Peel; 
Miss  Nellie  Fursman  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Bentinck;  Miss  A.  Harriette  Mac- 
Quarrie  at  R.  R.  No.  1,  Listowel;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Sims  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Downie;  Miss  Hazel  V.  Armstrong  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Morris;  Miss  Cecelia 
McDermott  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Binbrook;  Miss  Annie  M.  Ranton  in  S.S.  No.  3, 
West  Luther;  Miss  Eunice  Reid  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Stanley;  Miss  Coreta  M. 
McCordic  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Sarnia;  Miss  Ida  M.  Crozier  in  S.S.  No.  12, 
McKillop;  Miss  Candace  Eby  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Wilmot;  Miss  Irene  Atkinson 
in  U.S.S.  No.  13,  Blanchard  and  Usborne;  Miss  Viola  McLeod  in  S.S. 
No.  2,  Grey. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — Miss  Isabel  M.  MacMillan  is  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Lochiel;  Miss  Helena  Burns  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Leeds  and  Lansdowne;  Miss 
Ruby  Williams  has  the  junior  room  of  Forester's  Falls  Public  School; 
Miss  Ruby  K.  Dunbar  is  in  S.S.  No.  14,  Augusta;  Miss  Belle  Davidson 
in  S.S.  No.  6,  Marlborough;  Miss  Delia  I.  Jackson  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Glouce- 
ster; Miss  Fannie  G.  Bennett  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Ross;  Miss  K.  Irene 
Sadler  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Westmeath;  Miss  Muriel  Kerr  at  Westboro;  Miss 
Marion  Connor  at  Woodlawn;  Miss  Isabella  Waddell  in  S.S.  No.  9, 
Ramsay;  Miss  Jean  Davidson  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Kitley;  Miss  Jean  E. 
Snedden  has  the  junior  room  in  Appleton  Public  School;  Miss  Freda 
Allen  is  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Mountain;  Miss  Marjorie  E.  Preston  in  S.S.  No.  3, 
Bastard;  Miss  Willis  Olmstead  at  Burnstown;  Miss  Helen  M.  Elward  at 
Manotick. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  Leah  M.  Winter  has  the  primary 
classes  in  Rainy  River  Public  School ;  Miss  Hilda  Cloutier  is  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Playfair;  Miss  Majorie  A.  Ferguson  has  the  Second  Book  classes  in 
Kenora  Public  School ;  Miss  Alice  Weir  is  at  Port  Sydney ;  Miss  Dorothy 
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Willars  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Harley;  Miss  Winnifred  A.  Player  in  S.S.  No.  3, 
Dack;  Miss  Myrtle  Whitmell  is  at  Anthony. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Dorothy  Kuntz  is  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Usborne;  B.  E.  Barrick  is  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Moulton;  Miss  Julie  A.  Garland 
in  S.S.  No.  10,  Eramosa;  Miss  S.  Dulcena  McVittie  in  U.S.S.  No.  15, 
Sydenham  and  St.  Vincent;  Miss  Ethel  Knuff  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Sunnidale; 
Miss  Ida  Rouse  is  Principal  of  Bayfield  Public  School;  Miss  Ruby  M. 
Hilliker  is  in  S.S.  No.  2,  North  Norwich;  Miss  Adelia  Dorsey  in  S.S.  No. 
13,  Tecumseth;  Miss  Laura  A.  Moore  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Barton. 

Peterborough  Normal  School. — Miss  Bessie  Rosebush  is  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Frankford;  Miss  Jessie  Gordon  at  Kingston  Mills;  Miss  Marjorie  Fargey 
has  the  junior  room  in  S.S.  No's.  1  and  3,  West  Huntingdon. 


The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  announced  that  holders 
of  High  School  Assistants'  certificates  obtained  under  regulations  prior 
to  1917,  who  do  not  also  hold  degrees  in  Arts,  shall  remain  qualified  for 
positions  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  Such  teachers  will 
not,  therefore,  require  to  have  their  certificates  endorsed.  The  Depart- 
ment has  also  announced  that  the  regulation  requiring  Principals  of 
Public  or  Separate  schools  with  four  or  more  teachers  to  hold  permartent 
First  Class  certificates  shall  not  come  into  force  until  August  31st,  1924. 


The    National    War-Savings    Committee    is 
VW  TV*  sending  an  attractive  poster  to  every  classroom 

~  in  Canada.     Any  teacher  who,  for  any  reason, 

may  not  receive  one  of  these  posters  before  the 
end  of  September  may  secure  another  by  writing 
the  Director,  Schools  Section,  National  W^ar- 
Savings  Committee,  Faculty  of  Education  Bldg., 
371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto.  There  are  also 
copies  ^of  past  issues  of  The  Thrift  Magazine 
which  may  be  had,  free,  from  the  same  address;  these  copies  are  inter- 
esting to  pupils  of  all  grades.  A  competition  is  being  conducted  which  is 
open  to  every  class  in  Canada  and  the  prize,  a  fine  picture  for  the  class- 
room, is  awarded  to  every  school  that  fulfils  certain  simple  conditions. 
The  thrift  campaign  was  very  successful  in  the  schools  last  term  and  even 
better  results  are  anticipated  this  autumn. 

New  Brunswick 

Miss  Jean  Peacock,  for  two  years  past  instructress  in  household 
science  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  has  resigned.  Miss  Peacock 
will  shortly  proceed  to  England  where  she  will  be  married  to  Major  E.  C. 
Weyman,  formerly  of  St.  John. 
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Fletcher  Peacock,  director  of  manual  training  in  New  Brunswick,  has  re- 
signed his  position  and  has  been  appointed  director  of  vocational  education. 

B.  B.  Barnes,  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  Fredericton  schools, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  manual  training  for  the  Province  in  place 
of  F.  Peacock,  resigned. 

John  A.  Styles,  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  body  to  take  up 
work  with  the  boy  scouts'  association. 

R.  P.  Steeves,  director  of  elementary  agricultural  education,  has 
resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Steeves  has  long  been  connected  with  educa- 
tional work  in  the  Province,  first  as  teacher,  then  as  inspector,  and  later 
in  the  position  from  which  he  has  just  retired. 

A.  C.  Gorham,  formefly  of  Kings  County,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  the  post  of  director  of  elementary  agricultural  education. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  encaenial  exercises  were  held  in 
the  University  on  May  15th;  His  Honour,  Lieutenant-Governor  Pugsley, 
presided.  Dr.  D.  Eraser  Harris,  of  Dalhousie  University,  delivered  the 
alumni  oration.  Professor  Adam  Cameron  prepared  the  oration  in 
praise  of  the  founders,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Keirstead,  professor 
of  philosophy  and  economics.  A.  Clarence  Edgecombe,  a  returned 
soldier,  gave  the  valedictory,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  delivered  in  many 
years.  Very  Rev.  Dean  Neales  gave  the  address  to  the  graduating  class. 
Among  those  present  on  the  platform  with  the  Governor  were  the  two 
women  senators,  Miss  Eliza  Hunter  and  Miss  Grace  Fleming,  who  were 
recently  elected  by  the  alumnae  society  under  legislation  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  selected  Adrian  B.  Gilbert 
to  be  its  next  Rhodes  scholar.  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  recently  returned  from 
overseas,  was  formerly  Principal  of  the  St.  Stephen  High  School. 

There  are  297  applicants  for  admission  to  the  examinations  for 
Teachers'  License,  of  which  25  are  for  Grammar,  one  for  Superior,  89 
for  First  and  182  for  Second  Class. 

Lieut. -Colonel  A.  B.  Snow,  who  lately  came  back  from  overseas,  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  position  of  organizer  and  inspector  of  cadet  corps 
for  New  Brunswick.  Major  George  Keefe,  also  a  returned  soldier,  has 
been  temporarily  filling  the  post  for  some  months. 

F.  B.  Meagher,  Inspector  of  Schools,  took  a  summer  course  at 
Columbia  University  this  year. 

Manitoba 

Inauguration  of  the  junior  high  school  system  in  Winnipeg  has  been 
decided  upon.  A  new  grouping  of  grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the  present 
elementary  schools  and  grade  IX  of  the  High  Schools  will  go  into  effect 
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in  Earl  Grey  School  September  1st  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Little,  science  master 
at  the  Kelvin  Technical,  as  Principal. 

A  marked  advance  in  salaries  is  characteristic  of  this  Province  just 
now.  Whilst  the  cities  have  made  but  little  change  in  their  schedules, 
the  town,  village,  and  rural  schools  have  offered  increases  from  ten  per 
cent  up.  Intermediate  and  High  Schools  >vhich  used  five  years  ago  to 
pay  a  thousand  or  so  are  now  offering  fifteen  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
not  a  few  two  thousand  to  their  principals.  The  Government  is  appoint- 
ing a  commission  on  minimum  salaries  which  will  take  evidence  this 
autumn.  Two  members  of  this  commission  are  to  be  teachers,  selected 
from  a  list  of  names  offered  by  the  teachers,  and  two  are  from  the  trustees. 
The  fifth  member  is  to  be  neutral  and  will  be  the  Government's  appoint- 
ment pure  and  simple.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  enquiry  is  the 
hearty  co-operation  that  has  obtained  between  teachers  and  trustees. 
The  school  boards  express  a  desire  to  do  the  square  thing  with  their 
teachers.  Under  these  circumstances  education  in  Manitoba  must 
benefit  from  the  Commission's  enquiry. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pincock,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  Superinten- 
dent Mclntyre  of  Winnipeg  at  a  salaryof  $3,000. 

Saskatchewan 

The  appointment  of  two  additional  public  school  inspectors  to  fill  the 
two  new  inspectorates  of  Vidora  and  Kincaid  were  announced  on  June 
24th  by  A.  H.  Ball,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  This  brings  up  the 
total  number  of  inspectoral  divisions  to  45.  The  appointees  are  F.  W. 
Rowan,  B.A.,  until  recently  Principal  of  the  Wetmore  school  in^Regina, 
who  will  go  to  Vidora,  and  Chas.  A.  Scarrow,  B.A.,  until  recently  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Melfort  High  School,  who  is  appointed  to  the  Kincaid 
inspectorate.  The  number  of  inspectorates  in  the  Province  has  been 
increased  very  materially  in  the  last  few  years  in  line  with  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  providing  closer  supervision  and  more  adequate  inspec- 
tion. In  September,  1905,  with  894  school  districts  in  the  Province 
there  were  only  six  inspectorates,  placing  149  schools  in  charge  of  each 
inspector.  By  1912,  the  number  of  inspectorates  had  been  increased  to 
16  and  between  1912  and  1918  this  number  had  been  increased  to  41. 
Saskatchewan  is  now  divided  into  45  inspectoral  divisions,  with  a  staff 
of  45  inspectors,  and  a  chief  inspector,  Jas.  Duff.  With  4,300  schools 
in  the  Province  this  gives  each  inspector  the  care  of  93  schools  as  com- 
pared with  149  in  1905.  In  addition  to  this,  the  work  of  the  inspection 
of  High  Schools  has  been  separated  from  public  school  inspection  and 
placed  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Snell,  further  relieving  the  branch  dealing 
with  the  inspection  of  the  Public  Schools. 
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Three  new  registered  nurses  have  recently  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  school  hygiene  branch  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
personnel  now  consists  of:  Miss  J.  Brown,  Director,  Regina;  Miss  Ann 
Morton,  Watrous;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Feeny,  Moosomin;  Miss  Cassie  Willoughby, 
Wilkie;  Mrs.  J.  Shaw;  Miss  M.  Russell;  Mias  J.  Urquhart.  The  last 
three  mentioned  have  not  yet  been  assigned  to  any  special  district. 

A  Summer  School  for  Teachers  was  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  from  July  2nd  to  August  9th.  Courses  were 
offered  in  agriculture,  elementary  science,  household  science,  rural 
education,  art,  manual  training,  French,  history,  mathematics,  hygiene, 
physical  culture,  and  music.  Two  graduates  of  the  Toronto  Faculty  of 
Education  were  members  of  the  Summer  School  Staff :  A.  M.  McDermott, 
B.S.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Elementary  Agriculture,  Regina;  and  Max 
R.  Ballard,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Instructor  in  Agriculture  and  Elementary  Science 
in  Moose  Jaw  Collegiate  Institute. 

Alberta 

G.  S.  Lord,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
has  been  appointed  city  inspector  of  senior  public  school  grades  and  all 
high  school  grades  in  the  Calgary  schools.  This  appointment,  made  by 
the  Calgary  School  Board,  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  secure  closer 
supervision,  better  co-ordination  of  effort,  and  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  An  inspector  of  primary  and  junior  grades  is 
also  to  be  appointed. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Houston,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
special  class  for  sub-normal  children  in  the  Calgary  Schools,  has  felt 
compelled  to  resign  owing  to  her  own  condition  of  health  combined  with 
urgent  private  business.  Mrs.  Houston  did  a  very  valuable  work  in 
Calgary  in  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the  sub-normal  children  in  the 
city  and  in  organizing  the  first  class.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
Miss  Jessie  Errol,  one  of  the  city  teachers,  who  took  special  training 
at  Harvard  University  during  the  vacation.  Other  teachers  will  probably 
be  needed  for  these  classes  on  account  of  the  number  who  should  be  in 
attendance  there  instead  of  in  the  regular  classes. 

Leo  T.  Williams,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Montreal  Street  School, 
Medicine  Hat,  has  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  English  and  history 
in  the  Strathmore  High  School. 

W.  E.  Hay,  B.A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medicine  Hat,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Miss  Ruby  Nash,  Miss  Girdler,  and  Miss  Margaret  McSkimming 
have  been  appointed  to  positions  on  the  staff  of  the  Strathcona  High 
School,  Edmonton,  at  an  initial  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  in  each  case. 
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George  E.  Pulleyblank,  B.A.  of  Granton,  Ont.,  a  returned  soldier,  has 
been  appointed  mathematical  master  at  the  South  Calgary  High  School. 

A.  R.  Riter,  B.A.,  who  has  been  teaching  mathematics  in  the  Medi- 
cine Hat  High  School,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Winnipeg. 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister  of  Education,  has  announced  some 
important  changes  affecting  the  school  inspectoral  staff.  These  include 
the  appointment  of  G.  W.  Gorman,  B.A.  of  Calgary  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools.  J.  F.  Boyce,  B.A.  of  Red  Deer,  who  has 
served  the  Department  since  1902,  succeeds  Mr.  Gorman  at  Calgary. 
R.  H.  Roberts,  M.A.  of  Macleod  takes  charge  at  Lethbridge,  succeeding 
Inspector  J.  Morgan  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  special  work  in  the 
schools  among  the  non-English.  Captain  A.  R.  Gibson,  M.A.  who  has 
recently  returned  from  overseas,  succeeds  Mr.  Boyce  at  Red  Deer,  while 
Inspector  M.  E.  LaZerte,  also  recently  returned,  goes  to  Macleod. 

Four  new  appointments  are  being  made.  Two  of  these,  John  Scoffield 
B.A.,  Edmonton,  and  R.  H.  Dobson,  M.A.,  Lethbridge,  have  been 
announced.  The  two  other  existing  vacancies  will  be  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  eligible  returned  men.  Five  appointments  of  returned  men  have 
already  been  made  to  the  school  inspection  staff". 

Miss  Kathleen  Johnson,  B.A.,  lady  vice -Principal  of  Connaught 
School,  Medicine  Hat,  has  accepted  a  teaching  position  in  Dawson  City. 

Fred  D.  Weir,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Camrose  Practice  School, 
becomes  the  teacher  of  classics  at  the  Central  High  School,  Calgary. 

H.  Tewerton,  who  has  been  overseas,  was  re-appointed  for  physics 
and  mathematics  at  McDougall  Annex,  Edmonton.  E.  E.  Hyde, 
another  returned  man,  and  Miss  Chauvin  have  also  secured  positions  on 
the  staff  of  this  school. 


The  Feminization  of  Teaching 

C.    SANSOM,    B.A. 

Normal  School,  Calgary 

IF  present  tendencies  continue,  the  next  generation  or  so  will  probably 
witness  the  complete  feminization  of  the  teaching  profession.  This 
is  intended  as  a  statement  of  fact  merely;  not  necessarily  as  one  of 
disaster.  The  feminizing  process  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  perhaps 
a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  just  now  the  pace  seems  to  be  accelerating. 
In  the  rural  schools  and  the  grade  positions  women  have  long  held  an 
almost  unchallenged  monopoly. '  A  similar  condition  is  arising  in  secon- 
dary education.  Thus  we  are  told  that  during  the  ten  years  before  the 
war,  from  1904  to  1914,  the  number  of  men  teaching  in  the  Ontario  High 
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Schools  decreased  from  76%  of  the  whole  number  to  54%;  and  that  since 
the  war  broke  out  the  percentage  has  decreased  to  well  below  fifty.  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  typical  high  school  staff  consists  of  a 
lone  male  principal  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  female  assistants;  in  an 
increasing  number  oT  cases  the  principal  also  is  a  woman.  The  number 
of  students  who  pass  through  the  Public  and  High  Schools  without  ever 
having  a  male  teacher  is  increasing  every  year.  The  women  are  cap- 
turing the  profession. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  causes  contributing  to  this.  Among  these 
might  be  mentioned  the  suitability  of  the  work  of  teaching  for  women, 
the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  the  modern 
feminist  movement  in  general.  But  probably  the  most  fundamental 
cause  will  be  found  in  the  changing  economic  conditions  of  our  times. 
Let  me  explain. 

Time  was  when  men  held  all  teaching  positions.  It  is  true  that 
salaries  were  low  but  a  few  dollars  went  a  long  way  in  those  days ;  com- 
modities were  cheap  and  money  was  dear.  Even  at  the  low  salaries 
offered  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  subsist  as  a  teacher  and  even  maintain 
a  home  in  some  measure  of  economic  respectability. 

But  conditions  changed.  Dollars  began  to  get  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper,  and  the  cost  of  living  correspondingly  higher.  Men  found  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  live  on  salaries  which  had  formerly  been 
reasonably  adequate.  But  just  then  it  was  discovered  that  women 
could  teach  acceptably  in  the  elementary  positions.  So  the  men  with- 
drew in  the  face  of  the  new  conditions  and  women  filtered  in.  They 
were  able  to  do  the  work  on  the  old  salaries  because  the  financial  outlook 
of  the  average  young  woman  is  different  from  that  of  a  man.  The  majority 
of  girls  do  not  need  to  plan  even  for  a  life  of  personal  economic  indepen- 
dence, much  less  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  and  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  as  understood  by  men.  So  that  a  salary  utterly  inadequate 
for  a  man  as  a  life-wage  was  fairly  acceptable  to  a  young  girl  for  a  few 
years  while  she  was  waiting  for  something  better  to  turn  up.  In  most 
cases  something  better  did  turn  up.  It  does  yet.  Even  now  the  average 
term  of  service  for  girls  in  teaching  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  years. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  employment  of  women  made  it  unnecessary  to 
raise  salaries  to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs.  The  result  was,  as  we  all 
know,  that  men  were  almost  completely  eliminated  from  the  field  of 
elementary  education. 

Now  this  tendency  to  increasing  costs  and  cheapening  money  has  been 
going  on  for  a  very  long  time,  so  long  in  fact,  that  we  have  now  almost  come 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  natural  and  necessary  order  of  things.  Normally  the 
tendency  is  a  very  slow  and  gradual  one,  scarcely  discernible  from  year 
to  year;  but  during  the  war  it  received  a  tremendous  boost.     The  dollar 
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has  now  not  more  than  half  the  purchasing  power  it  had  in  1914,  which 
means  that  the  cost  of  Hving  has  doubled  in  about  five  years.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet,  for  prices  are  still  mounting  merrily.  The  result  is  that 
salaries  which  provided  a  respectable  livelihood  for  married  men  before 
the  war  are  no  longer  adequate.  In  this  class  we  find  the  salaries  paid  in 
secondary  education.  But  the  old  high  school  schedule  of,  say,  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  a  year  is  still  a  fairly  attractive  proposition  for  girls  just 
emerging  from  the  universities.  Hence,  we  find  that  women  are  making 
up  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  high  school  staffs  and  principalships. 
In  fact,  secondary  education  is  now  passing  through  the  same  stage  in  this 
respect  that  elementary  education  did  two  or  three  generations  ago. 
And  if  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  go  up  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
teaching  profession  completely  feminized  in  another  quarter-century. 

It  is  as  well  for  men  to  face  the  situation  squarely.  For  without 
discussing  the  relative  teaching  and  administrative  ability  of  men  and 
women,  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  services  of  women  along  this  line 
are  acceptable  to  the  public  that  pays  the  piper;  and  they  can  do  the 
work  for  less  money.  Present  salaries  need  to  be  nearly  doubled  to  place 
men  on  the  same  footing  that  they  had  five  years  ago;  but  there  is  no 
hope  to  achieve  this  with  single  women  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  at 
the  lower  wage.  Thus  it  turns  out  that  even  on  the  basis  of  "equal  pay 
for  equal  work"  women  will  undercut  men  during  a  period  of  rising  prices. 
They  do  this  not  bv  actually  depressing  salaries,  but  by  preventing  them 
from  rising  along  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Of  course,  behind  the  whole  question  there  are  social  issues  and  still 
further  back  physiological.  Thus  if  women  holding  these  positions  planned 
for  marriage  on  the  economic  basis  that  men  do,  which  would  involve 
the  maintenance  of  their  husbands  and  families  on  a  plane  of  social 
respectability,  this  whole  question  could  hardly  come  up  at  all.  But  as 
long  as  society,  influenced  ultimately  in  this  matter  by  physiological 
considerations  of  the  greatest  possible  significance,  differentiates  so 
sharply  between  the  economic  responsibilities  of  men  and  women,  just 
so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  men  and  women  to  engage  side  by  side 
permanently  in  the  same  line  of  work  under  our  present  economic  system. 
It  is  no  mystery  why  women  are  displacing  men  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Under  existing  conditions  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 


An  Irish  inspector  was  examining  a  class  in  geography.  Having  received  a  correct 
answer  to  a  question  regarding  longitude,  he  next  inquired:  "Now,  what  is  latitude?" 
Replied  the  bright-eyed  youngster  undergoing  the  ordeal,  with  a  merry  grin:  "Please, 
sir,  we  have  no  latitude  in  Ireland.  I've  heard  father  say  that  the  British  government 
won't  allow  us  any." 
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Alberta  Summer  School,  1919 

MRS.    C.   HAMER-JACKSON. 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

IN  the  short  space  of  seven  years  the  Alberta  Summer  School  has  grown 
from  its  first  beginnings  to  its  present  status  as  an  established 
institution  for  teacher-t;-aining  as  well  as  for  secondary  and  advanced 
academic  education.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers,  this  institution 
has  already  become  a  bright  light  in  their  yearly  round  of  duties — some- 
thing for  them  to  look  forward  to  and  up  to  as  well.  For  here  assemble 
every  summer  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  certain  to  have  a  large 
number  of  interests  and  ideas  in  common.  They  are  all  interested  in  the 
same  field  of  labour — in  children,  in  education,  in  schools,  in  progress. 


University  Residences,  University  of  Alberta 

They  come  to  the  Summer  School  to  better  themselves,  to  gain  knowledge 
and  efhciency,  to  acquire  new  ideas,  and  to  learn  new  methods  of  teaching. 
They  come  not  only  to  cultivate  the  congenial  companionship  of  fellow- 
workers,  but  to  steep  themselves  in  the  subtle  and  indescribable  atmos- 
phere of  sympathy  and  moral  strength  which  the  closeness  of  their  relation 
with  the  staff  of  the  Summer  School  never  fails  to  stimulate. 

To  the  teacher  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  course  there, 
the  Summer  School  connotes  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  University, 
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large  lawns,  trees  and  shrubs,  flowers,  but- 
terflies and  birds,  garden  plots  and  experi- 
mental fields,  tennis  courts  and  bowling 
greens.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  stands 
the  beautiful  Arts  Building,  with  its  finely 
designed  entrance,  its  large  and  spacious 
classrooms  and  laboratories,  its  big  library, 
and  the  splendid  Convocation  Hall  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  thousand  people. 

Behind  the  Arts  Building  and  surrounded 
by  closely-clipped  lawns  are  the  three  resi- 
dential buildings,  Pembina,  Athabasca,  and 
Assiniboia  Halls.  In  Athabasca  Hall  the 
needs  of  the  inner  man  are  satisfied  in  the 
magnificent  dining  hall  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  from  the  ceiling  of  which  hang 
the  regimental  colours  of  the  'Varsity  boys 
who  have  given  to  the  Empire  the  immortal 
proof  of  their  love  and  patriotic  devotion. 

In  1919  the  Alberta  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  had  an  enrolment  of  342  students 
in  seventy  classes,  taking  fifty-three  differ- 
ent courses.  The  programme  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  learning  which  are  necessary 
or  advisable  for  teachers  who  are  anxious 
to  move  with  the  times  and  keep  up  with 
the  almost  break-neck  speed  with  which 
the  educational  movement  of  the  whole 
world  is  going  forward.  This  year,  public 
school  music,  organized  play,  academic 
courses  leading  to  a  degree,  methods  for 
teachers  in  non-English  schools,  and  a 
course  in  public  school  administration  for 
principals  of  ordinary  or  consolidated 
schools,  have  been  added  to  the  syllabus, 
and  provide  for  the  teachers  of  Alberta  the 
means  to  improve  their  qualifications  and 
to  fit  themselves  for  better  positions  in  new 
fields  of  service. 

That  the  demand  for  experienced  and 
well-trained  teachers  in  new  fields  is  an 
urgent  one  no  student  of   modern   educa- 
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tional  and  social  problems  can  deny.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  a  complete 
reorganization  of  our  school  system  in  which  the  old,  over-crowded 
academic  curriculum  which  we  are  still  favouring  will  have  to  make  room 
for  the  more  modern  methods  of  teaching  and  for  these  modern  methods 
special  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  will  be  a  necessity. 

At  the  Summer  School  almost  every  new  branch  of  work  has  been 
provided  for  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Experts  have  been 
engaged  in  many  classes  of  technical  work,  agriculture,  art,  music, 
dancing,  and  games,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  instruction 
necessary  to  insure  efficient  teaching  in  the  rural  schools. 


Arts  Building,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton  South. 

At  its  inception  the  Summer  School  was  designed  primarily  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  those  new  branches  of  study, 
such  as  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  in  which  the  public  and  high 
school  training  afforded  an  inadequate  basis  for  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Year  after  year,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  demands  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  suggestions  of  the  staff,  new  subjects  have 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  until  to-day  it  affords  the  means  for  every 
teacher  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  who  holds  a  Second  Class  Interim 
certificate  to  climb  to  the  position  of  First  Class  Professional  and  thence 
to  a  University  degree.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Alberta 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  provides  also  a  program  of  recreation  and 
pleasures,  including  picnics,  concerts,  dances,  games,  and  suppers,  which 
are  calculated  to  make  a  summer  school  course  in  Alberta  the  finest 
holiday  which  a  teacher  could  ever  hope  to  have. 


Recent  Alberta  Appointments 


The  New  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  G.  P.  Smith,  has  just  announced 
the  appointment  of  G.  W.  Gorman,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Calgary, 
to  the  important  post  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Province. 
This  appointment  will  meet  with  very  general  approval,  especially 
among  the  inspectors.     In  addition  to  his  popularity  Mr.  Gorman  has 

sound  qualifications  for  his  new  duties, 
both  academically  and  thro.ugh  long 
experience  in  inspectoral  work.  Born 
in  Petrolia,  Ontario,  where  he  received 
his  early  education,  he  graduated 
from  McMaster  Universit}^  in  1905 
with  honours  in  philosophy,  educa- 
tion, and  political  economy.  He 
came  west  in  1907,  taught  some  time 
in  Saskatchewan,  took  the  Normal 
training  course  in  Calgary  in  1908, 
and  was  then  chosen  Principal  of  the 
Carstairs  Public  School.  After  four 
years  in  this  post  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Norwood  Public 
School,  Edmonton.  From  this  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
G.  W.  Gorman,  B.A.  ment  as  Inspector  of  Schools  at  High 

River,  later  at  Medicine  Hat,  and  lastly  at  Calgary.  Mr.  Gorman  is  thus 
well  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  public  school  work  in  the  Province, 
and  with  the  confidence  of  the  inspectors  and  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  he  enjoys,  he  may  fairly  be  expected  to  show  excellent 
leadership  in  this  important  branch  of  the  educational  service. 

E.  w.  c. 


R.  H.  DOBSON,  M.A. 

R.  H.  Dobson,  M.A.,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Hanna  Inspectorate,  is  another  Ontario  man,  whom  the 
lure  of  the  western  prairies  drew  from  his  native  Province.  Born  in 
Dufferin  County  he  received  his  public  school  education,  like  so  many 
others,  in  Bruce  County,  later  attending  the  Welland  High  School. 
In  1903  he  turned  his  face  westward,  and  after  qualifying  as  a  teacher  at 
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the  Regina  Normal  School  he  came 
on  to  Strathcona  to  accept  the 
position  of  Principal  of  the  Public 
School.  He  held  this  post  until  he 
resigned  to  attend  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  then  just  being 
organized,  whence  he  graduated  with 
honours  in  English  and  history  in 
1911,  taking  his  M.A.  degree  two 
years  later.  Since  his  graduation 
Mr.  Dobson  has  taught  in  the  Leth- 
bridge  High  School,  first  as  an  assis- 
tant and  for  the  last  five  years  as 
Principal.  He  has  thus  had  a  long 
and  varied  experience  in  educational 
work  in  this  Province,  an  experience 
which,  coupled  with  his  many  sterling 
qualities,  practically  assures  him  of  success  in  his  new  field  of  endea- 
vour. It  is  a  good  indication  of  the  confidence  felt  in  him  by  his 
co-workers  in  this  Province  that  he  was  recently  elected  by  them  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

c.  s. 


R.  H.  Dobson,  MA. 


John  Scoffield,  B.A. 


John  Scoffield,  B.A. 


John  Scoffield,  B.A.,  was  born  in 
no  less  important  a  county  than 
Bruce  and  received  his  high  school 
education  in  Owen  Sound.  Immed- 
iately after  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  1908  he  came 
west  and  took  the  course  in  the 
Calgary  Normal  School  the  following 
year.  He  did  not  need  to  go  beyond 
the  Normal  Practice  School  to  de- 
monstrate his  superior  ability  as 
a  teacher  and  he  secured  at  once  the 
vice-principalship  of  that  institution. 
He  resigned  this  post  in  1912  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  the  schools 
in  Claresholm,  which  position  he 
held  with  complete  acceptability  for 
two  years.     Since  then  he  has  been 
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teaching  in  Edmonton,  first  as  Principal  of  the  Westmount  School  and 
later  at  McKay  Ave.  In  all  his  experience  Mr.  Scoffield  has 
identified  himself  very  intimately  with  his  work  and  with  every  move- 
ment which  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  the  profession  of  teaching. 
To  meet  Mr.  Scoffield  is  to  recognize  in  him  at  once  qualities  of  sincerity 
and  dependability,  to  mention  only  two,  which  are  almost  a  guarantee  of 
success  in  the  new  sphere  of  educational  service  he  is  about  to  enter. 

c.  s. 

D.  H.  Mackenzie,  B.A. 

It  seems  necessary  at  this  point  to  warn  the  readers  of  these  brief 
sketches  against  any  entirely  unwarrantable  assumptions  as  to  the 
birthplace  and  early  education  of  the  men  who  rise  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  West.  For  while  it  may 
be  perfectly  true  that  most  men  who 
come  from  Ontario  are  successful,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  all 
successful  men  come  from  Ontario. 
But  however  this  may  be,  D.  H. 
Mackenzie,  B.A.,  recently  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Jenner 
Inspectorate,  is  another  of  the  sons 
of  Ontario  who  bids  fair  to  maintain 
the  fine  record  of  the  banner  Pro- 
vince. Mr.  Mackenzie  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  the  county  of  Grey. 
He  passed  under  the  subtle  yet 
potent  influence  of  Bruce  County 
while  taking  his  secondary  education 
in  the  Wiarton  High  School.  In 
1906  he  attended  the  Normal  College 
in  Hamilton  and  four  years  later 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  honours  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  He  then  became  mathematics  master  in  the  Perth 
Collegiate  Institute  which  position  he  held  until  he  came  to  Calgary 
in  1913  to  accept  the  corresponding  position  in  the  Crescent  Heights 
High  School.  After  two  years  he  resigned  this  position  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  school  in  Claresholm,  and  from  here  he  enlisted  in 
the  78th  Field  Battery  in  Lethbridge.  Transferred  later  in  England  to 
the  12th  Canadian  Siege  Battery  he  was  under  fire  in  France  con- 
tinuously for  six  months  during  the  last  great  campaign.  Returning 
to  Alberta  last  July  he  now  re-enters  the -educational  field  as  Inspector 
of  Schools  with  every  prospect  of  immediate  and  continuous  succe^- 


D.  H.  Mackenzie,  B.A. 


Nature  Study  for  September 

PROFESSOR   G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 


THE  CARROT  WORM  AND  THE  BLACK  SWALLOW-TAIL 

ON  the  very  first  day  of  school  ask  each  pupil  to  search  the  leaves  of 
the  carrots  in  the  garden  for  a  green  worm.  The  parsley  and 
parsnips  may  be  examined  also.  Some  are  sure  to  find  the 
carrot  worm — it  is  very  common,  as  well  as  very  conspicuous,  is 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  does  not  operate  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
but  out  in  full  view.  Have  the  pupils  bring  their  "catches"  to  school 
and  arrange  a  cage  in  which  the  metamorphosis  may  be  studied. 

A  large  cardboard  or 
wooden  box  will  be  quite 
suitable.  Stand  the  box 
on  its  side  and  tie  a  piece 
of  mosquito  netting  over 
the  open  side  to  take  the 
place  of  a  cover.  A  shallow 
bottle  of  water  containing 
a  bunch  of  carrot  leaves 
is  placed  in  one  corner. 
Have  some  of  the  leaves 
always  hanging  over  so  far 
that  they  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  Then  if  the 
carrot  worm  falls  off,  it 
can  climb  up  these  leaves-  One  of  the  pupils  should  bring  fresh  carrot 
leaves  every  day.  By  the  time  the  school  cage  is  arranged,  a  good 
many  of  the  pupils  would  probably  like  to  fit  up  a  cage  for  themselves 
at  home.  If  this  results,  the  teacher  may  safely  conclude  that  she  is 
showing  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  for  in  nature  study  enthusiasm  is 
usually  contagious. 

The  next  day  have  the  pupils  search  the  carrot  leaves  at  home  more 
carefully  for  a  very  small  horny-looking  worm  with  a  bright  saddle  across 
its  back.  Put  some  of  them  in  with  the  other  worms.  Each  day  watch 
for  changes  in  both  of  these  creatures. 

Consider  now  the  life  history  of  this  brilliantly-coloured  caterpillar — 
for  it  is  really  a  caterpillar,  and  not  a  worm.     If  the  pupils  had  eyes  keen 
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enough,  and  searched  with  sufficient  care,  they  would  find  the  eggs  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  carrot  leaves.  These  eggs  are  of  a  translucent 
yellow  and  look  like  globules  of  honey.  They  hatch  into  angular,  little 
black  larvae  covered  with  spiny  warts — a  white  saddle  runs  across  the 
middle  of  the  back.  These  are  the  creatures  that  the  pupils  were  asked 
to  look  for  on  the  second  day. 

These  larva  devour  the  carrot  leaves  at  a  great  rate.  They  attack  the 
leaf  methodically.  Beginning  at  the  base  of  a  leaflet,  they  work  towards 
the  apex  on  one  side,  leaving  the  midrib  as  a  support  for  their  weight. 
Then  they  return  toward  the  base,  cropping  the  other  side,  midrib   and 

all .  With  such  gluttonous  eating  they 
soon  swell  to  such  a  size  that  their 
black,  spiny  coat  is  stretched  to  the 
breaking-point.  Then  on  a  leaf  they 
weave  a  silken  carpet  and  on  this 
the  sloughing  of  the  covering  takes 
place.  The  larva  is  no  longer  the 
black,  angular,  spiny  baby,  but  a 
handsome  green  caterpillar.  When 
fully  grown  the  beautiful  green  body 
is  banded  with  a  series  of  transverse 
black  girdles,  and  each  black  girdle 
is  decorated  with  six  yellow  spots. 
As  if  brilliant  green,  velvety  black, 
and  delicate  yellow  did  not  give 
sufficient  variety,  a  pair  of  horn-like 
structures  at  the  front  are  bright 
orange.  It  would  be  a  good  exercise 
BLA.K  SWALLOW-TAIL  CATERPILLARS.        ^o  havc  thc  pupils  makc  a  drawing 

Showing  two  stages  of  growth.     The  larger  one  of  a  SpCcimCn  On  a  Carrot   leaf.       The 

has  the  scent   organs    protruded.      Handbook   of  •    i       i  •  •   i 
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or  water  colours. 
These  horn-like  structures  are  very  interesting  for  several  reasons. 
When  the  caterpillar  is  frightened  (for  example,  when  it  Is  prodded  with  a 
grass  stem)  out  go  the  horns  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  unpleasant 
odour  is  quite  noticeable.  Although  the  odour  of  the  scent-horns  is  bad 
enough,  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  bird  that  dares  to  eat  this  cater- 
pillar! The  secretion  of  these  horns  has  for  birds  a  most  unpleasant 
taste  and  they  give  the  carrot  worm  a  wide  berth.  Now  we  see  why 
this  caterpillar  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  itself  on  the  leaf.  Its  con- 
spicuous colour  is  its  best  protection.  No  matter  how  hungry  a  bird 
may  be,  it  persistently  refuses  to  eat  this  caterpillar. 
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When  the  carrot  worm  becomes  full-grown  it  is  about  two  inches  long. 
Now  it  usually  leaves  the  plant.  If  it  is  in  the  cage  made  at  school,  it 
will  crawl  up  one  side  near  a  corner  and  remain  very  quiet.  It  makes 
a  loop  of  silk  around  the  middle  of  its  body  and  one  part  of  the  loop  is 
attached  to  the  wall.  There  it  remains  perfectly  quiet  for  a  day  or  two. 
But  when  you  come  back  to  it  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  brilliant 
colours  are  all  gone,  the  caterpillar  shape  has  disappeared,  and  a  dull- 
coloured,  hard,  angular  structure  is  loosely  attached  to  the  wall.  The 
lower  end  is  in  contact  with  the  wall,  and  is  suspended  obliquely  by  a 
string  of  silk.  There  it  will  remain  until  the  next  spring,  when  the 
beautiful  black  swallow-tail  will  emerge. 

The  black  swallow-tail  is  a  very  common  butterfly  in  Ontario.  It 
receives  its  name  because  of  the  long  angular  lobe  which  projects  back- 
ward from  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  wing.  Both  pairs  of  wings  have 
black  for  their  ground  colour  and  three  rows  of  yellow  spots  border  the 
outer  margins  of  both  wings.  The  outer  row  form  crescentric  dots  on 
the  margins.  On  the  hind  wings  are  purple  patches,  brighter  and  more 
conspicuous  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Near  the  end  of  the  hind 
wing  is  a  bright  orange  spot  with  a  black  centre.  The  male  butterfly 
is  smaller  and  has  the  rows  of  yellow  spots  more  distinct  than  has  the 
female.  The  female  is  more  frequently  seen  than  the  male  and  will  be 
noticed  about  the  garden,  seeking  suitable  plants  upon  which  to  deposit 
her  eggs. 


Manners  in  Sport 

S.  SILCOX,  B.A.,  D.Paed. 
Principal,  Normal  School,  Stratford 

THERE  are  two  serious  weaknesses  in  sporting  circles  in  this  country. 
Many  players  play  to  win,  at  any  cost,  sacrificing  honourable 
treatment  of  opponents  and  honest  observance  of  rules  to  do  so ; 
many  spectators  of  a  game  consider  it  perfectly  legitimate  to  "heckle" 
the  players  in  order  to  induce  poorer  play.  Occasionally  the  referee  is 
attacked,  more  often  with  vituperative  remarks  and  derisive  calls  than 
with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm.  Occasionally  also  a  visiting  team, 
especially  if  winners,  but  also  if  losers,  is  attacked  by  the  local  supporters 
in  a  most  unmannerly  and  unsportsmanlike  way.  A  visiting  team  in  a 
football  match  in  a  Western  Ontario  town  was  stoned  as  the  players  left 
the  field  and  pails  of  water  were  thrown  upon  them,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  home  team  had  won   by  a  wide  margin  and  that  no  unfair 
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play  had  been  indulged  in.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  highly  developed 
local  jealousy.  Nor  was  the  attack  made  by  irresponsible  youths.  It 
was  made  by  young  men,  encouraged  by  citizens  of  standing  in  the 
community. 

Tripping  with  hockey  sticks,  smashing  the  heads  of  opponents  in 
lacrosse,  charging  in  the  back  in  football,  deliberately  stepping  upon  a 
player  who  is  sliding  to  a  base,  are  frequent  incidents  which,  if  discovered 
by  the  referee,  result  in  a  few  minutes'  laying  off.  In  an  inter-class 
series  of  rugby  at  the  University  of  Toronto  one  team  deliberately  played 
seventeen  men  against  their  opponents'  fifteen  and  were  not  discovered 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes! 

At  a  curling  bonspiel  for  rinks  made  up  entirely  of  "colts"  (players 
of  less  than  five  years'  experience),  one  rink  entered  with  two  out  of  four 
players  unqualified,  one  having  seven  years'  experience,  the  other  over' 
twelve  years'.  The  opposing  rinks  discovered  the  name  of  the  latter  in 
the  Curlers'  Annual,  seven  or  eight  years  previous  to  the  year  of  the 
match,  but  the  skip  of  the  rink  declared  that  it  was  a  brother.  The 
committee  wrangled  for  half  a  day  and,  though  the  game  was  finally 
played,  the  accused  rink  winning  out,  they  were  afterwards  disqualified 
and  the  deciding  game  played  a  week  or  so  later  with  the  runners-up. 

When  these  dishonest  practices  persist  among  adult  players  it  indi- 
cates a  deep-seated  disease  which  needs  to  be  attacked  at  the  very 
beginning,  that  is,  among  boys  at  the  Public  School.  To  teach  pupils 
to  "play  fair"  is  surely  just  as  important  as  to  teach  them  to  work 
honestly,  and  as  a  very  small  percentage  of  boys  ever  reach  our  High 
Schools  and  colleges,  their  instruction  in  true  sport  must  be  secured  in 
the  Public  Schools.  "Play  up  and  play  the  game"  would  be  a  good 
motto  -to  adopt  in  all  athletic  contests. 

The  code  of  manners  in  sport  is  simple:  (1)  Observe  the  rules  of  the 
game.  (2)  Accept  the  ruling  of  the  referee.  If  a  protest  is  to  be  made, 
make  it  after  the  game  has  been  finished.  (3)  Treat  all  opponents 
courteously.  (4)  Sacrifice  individual  interests  for  the  good  of  the  team 
as  a  whole.  (5)  Be  honest.  (6)  Accept  defeat  cheerfully.  (7)  Refrain 
from  boastfulness  in  victory. 

Observing  the  rules  of  the  games  means  more  than  accepting  the 
ruling  of  the  referee.  It  means  that  each  player  must,  in  a  sense,  be  his 
own  referee  if  he  breaks  the  rules.  A  curler  was  sweeping  a  stone  for  his 
skip.  It  was  the  last  stone  and  the  success  of  the  shot  decided  the  game 
in  favour  of  the  skip  who  w^as  playing  the  stone.  But  one  of  the  sweepers 
had  accidentally  touched  the  stone  with  his  broom  just  before  it  reached 
its  goal.  He  immediately  acknowledged  the  accident  and  the  game  was 
declared  won  by  the  opposing  rink.  (Read  The  School  Picnic.  Third 
Golden  Rule  Book,  page  25). 
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The  acceptance  of  the  referee's  ruling  simply  means  the  avoidance 
of  disputes  on  the  field.  No  referee  who  is  worthy  of  his  official  position 
is  going  to  change  his  decision  because  of  a  challenge  from  any  player. 
No  game  should  be  begun  without  an  understanding  that  both  sides 
accept  the  referee  as  the  final  arbiter.  Participation  in  the  game  by  any 
player  should  mean  that,  if  it  means  anything.  Yet  players  have  been 
known  to  walk  off  the  field  and  leave  their  team,  either  to  finish  under  a 
handicap  or  to  surrender  the  game  to  their  opponents,  because  said 
players  disagreed  with  the  referee. 

The  true  sportsman  will  express  his  pleasure  at  clever  play  whether 
the  player  is  on  his  side  or  against  him.  One  can  learn  as  much  from  his 
opponents'  as  from  his  supporters'  play,  and  a  clever  piece  of  play  is 
educative  for  all  who  see  it.  But  some  players  are  so  chagrined  at  defeat, 
even  though  for  the  moment,  that  they  do  not  profit  by  the  example 
before  them.  Consequently,  they  cannot  improve  their  own  game. 
From  a  selfish  point  of  view,  however,  no  player  can  afford  to  give  way  to 
anger  or  chagrin  on  account  of  the  clever  play  of  opponents.  These 
emotions  interfere  with  self-control  and  make  defeat  more  probable. 

The  sacrifice  of  individual  interests  for  the  good  of  the  team  as  a 
whole  is  a  characteristic  of  all  well-trained  teams.  "Grand-stand 
playing"  is  usually  fatal  to  final  success,  since  the  individual  player  who 
tries  to  do  more  than  his  share  soon  deteriorates  in  his  play  because  of 
fatigue.  By  allowing  each  player  on  the  team  his  fair  share  of  play  with 
the  ball  or  puck,  there  is  conservation  of  energy,  unity  of  purpose,  and  a 
good  team  spirit — all  of  which  spell  success,  unless  clearly  outmatched 
by  their  opponents.  Just  what  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  team  interests 
means  is  frequently  shown  in  after  life  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  Corporal  Oates  who  accompanied  Captain  Scott  in  his  journey 
to  the  South  Pole.  On  the  return  journey  to  their  base,  Oates  decided 
that  he  was  delaying  the  party  and  endangering  their  safety,  so  one 
morning  when  a  terrible  blizzard  was  blowing  he  said  to  Captain  Scott, 
"  I  am  just  going  outside  and  may  be  some  time".  He  went  out  and  was 
seen  no  more.  Captain  Scott  recorded  in  his  diary,  which  was  recovered 
along  with  his  dead  body,  "We  knew  that  poor  Oates  was  walking  to  his 
death  but,  though  we  tried  to  dissuade  him,  we  knew  it  was  the  act  of  a 
brave  man  and  an  Englishman.  We  all  hope  to  meet  the  end  with  a 
similar  spirit  and  assuredly  the  end  is  not  far".  And  they  all  did.  What 
a  lesson  here  for  all  British  boys  and  girls,  either  in  play  or  in  work! 
And  thousands  of  men  and  women,  nay  millions,  have  carried  on  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  France  and  Flanders  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  with  that  spirit.  There  is  no  dearth  of  examples  of  the  true  spirit  of 
sport  now  for  future  generations.  There  is  hope  that  future  contests 
on  the  athletic  field  will  be  carried  on  in  better  spirit  than  in  the  past 
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(Read  The  End  of  the  Journey,  in  the  Fourth  Golden  Rule  Book,  page 
386). 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  account  of  the  surrender  of  de  Longueville,  known 
as  **The  Red  Rover",  to  Sir  William  Wallace  is  a  good  example  of  one 
who  accepted  defeat  in  the  right  spirit.  (Read  A  Scottish  Champion, 
Third  Golden  Rule  Book,  page  268).  The  success  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale in  introducing  nursing  among  wounded  soldiers,  first  in  the  Crimea, 
and  her  refusal  of  all  proffered  rewards  and  honours,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  right  spirit  shown  by  one  who  had  been  unusually  successful. 
(Read,  The  Lady  with  the  Lamp,  Fourth  Golden  Rule  Book,  page  252). 

After  all,  manners  on  the  playground  may  all  be  summed  up  in  these 
two  w^ords,  "  Be  Honest" — honest  with  one's  self,  with  the  other  players, 
and  with  the  rules  of  the  game.  "Play  while  you  play"  is  the  motto 
for  the  individual  who  wants  to  be  honest  with  himself.  The  un- 
interested player  spoils  the  game  because  he  is  not  doing  his  best  and  is 
thereby  cheating  himself  and  the  other  players  in  consequence.  Then, 
the  other  players  have  a  right  to  the  opportunity  to  do  their  best.  They 
cannot  do  this  without  the  co-operation  of  every  other  player,  each 
putting  forth  an  honest  effort  in  playing  the  game.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  the  rules  of  the  game  that  really  receive  the  most  dishonest  treatment, 
apparently  because  the  players  look  upon  them  in  an  impersonal  way,  as 
a  sort  of  friendless  outcasts.  If,  however,  the  players  are  taught  that 
these  rules  represent  the  combined  opinion  of  all  the  players  of  the  game, 
both  present  and  past,  and  that  their  violation  means  injustice  to  and 
contempt  for  many  players  of  the  game  in  their  own  circle  and  outside 
of  it,  they  will  have  greater  respect  for  them.  The  great  weakness  has 
been  in  the  past  that  there  has  been  no  instruction  about  these  matters 
at  all. 

In  this  connection,  this  incident  is  interesting.  Lute  Huddleston 
played  ''left  field"  on  a  baseball  team  in  a  championship  match  between 

P and  C .     In  the   ninth   inning  C was  at  the  bat,   one 

run  behind,  with  the  bases  filled.     There  were  two  out  and  George 

Wright  was  up.     An  out,  and  all  would  be  joyful  in  P ;  a  hit,  and 

C— - —  would  win  the  game  and  championship. 

The  pitcher  put  one  over  and  George  sent  it  flying  to  the  left,  where 
Lute  Huddleston  was  playing.  Lute  made  a  bee-line  for  the  ball, 
running  into  the  high  grass — and  then  fell.  He  got  up  with  the  ball  in 
his  hand  and  P went  wild. 

The  umpire  could  not  give  the  decision,  being  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  ball  had  been  caught  or  not.  He  went  out  towards  Lute  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  caught  it.  Lute  was  the  only  one  in  the  world 
who  knew — the  only  one  outside  his  Other  Self.  And  Lute  remembered 
his  Other  Self,  for  he  shook  his  head ;  the  hit  was  safe,  his  side  had  lost. 
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Lute  wanted  victory,  but  he  didn't  want  it  at  the  cost  of  his  self- 
respect — no  really  big  man  ever  does.     And  Lute  was  a  big  man. 

Most  of  the  examples  in  the  Golden  Rule  Books  refer  to  work  but 
there  will  be  no  stretching  of  the  principles  to  apply  them  to  play  as  well, 
for  play  is  the  child's  best  work.  Read,  in  The  Second  Golden  Rule 
Book,  The  Boy  and  the  Wolf,  p.  38;  ^  Persian  Lad,  p.  51;  Catching  the 
Colt  J  p.  77;  Wellington  and  the  Ploughboy,  p.  110;  Words  Which  Deceive, 
p.  161;  Michael,  the  Upright,  p.  213.  In  the  Third  Golden  Rule  Book, 
The  Laws  of  the  Land,  p.  45;  ^  Young  Patriot,  p.  65;  How  We  Can  Help 
our  Country,  p.  144;  Red  Stars  and  Black,  p.  166;  Arthur's  First  Night  at 
Rugby,  p.  234;  The  Two  Dealers,  p.  296;  Tarlton,  p.  338.  In  the  Fourth 
Golden  Rule  Book,  The  Gentleman,  p.  400. 


A  Period  in  Physical  Training 

FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES 

FRANK  HALBUS,    B.A. 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

OFTEN  a  teacher  is  at  a  loss  to  know  ho^  to  make  a  physical 
training  period  for  juniors  not  only  interesting,  but  beneficial 
to  health.  The  simplest  table  of  Strathcona  exercises  seems  too 
formal  for  the  very  young  mind  to  enjoy,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
resourceful  teacher  to  base  a  complete  set  of  games  upon  the  Strathcona 
system  with  wonderful  results.  Take  the  natural  instinct  of  children, 
namely  play,  and  enter  with  them  into  their  world  of  "make-believe" 
where  they  pretend  and  act  the  characters  of  Indians,  horses,  trains, 
etc.,  with  dramatic  reality.  This  fact  of  child  psychology  is  dominant 
in  the  following  table  of  recreative  exercises. 

1.  Breathing  and  Introductory  Exercises. — Arrange  your  class  in  two 
lines,  one  behind  the  other.  "Now,  we  are  going  to  play  trains.  What 
sound  does  a  train  make  as  it  steams  out  of  a  station?"  Immediately 
comes  the  answer,  "Ch — Ch — Ch — Ch."  "We  are  going  to  despatch 
these  two  trains  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton.  (Any  two  points  familiar 
to  the  pupils).  Place  your  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  person  in  front, 
arms  straight,  and  be  careful  not  to  cause  a  wreck  by  uncoupling  any 
of  the  coaches.  Now  raise  yourself  high  on  the  toes,  draw  in  a  deep 
breath,  ready — go."  The  two  lines  move  off,  imitating  the  sound  of  a 
train,  to  the  goal  indicated.  Later,  a  competition  for  speed  may  be 
arranged  between  the  two  trains. 
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Next,  develop  from  the  class  how  ducks  drink  water  at  the  pond; 
by  dipping  their  beaks  into  the  pond  then  throwing  back  their  heads  to 
swallow  the  water.  *'Now  we  are  all  little  ducks  that  have  come  to  the 
pond  to  get  a  drink  of  water;  ready — drink." 

"How  does  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  swing?  Let  your  head  be  a 
pendulum.  The  clock  is  wound  up,  start  it  going — 'tick-tock,  tick-tock, 
tick-tock'." 

2.  Trunk  Bending. — ''We  are  now  going  to  pick  flowers.  At  our 
feet  is  a  beautiful  garden  of  roses.  Stoop  down  and  pluck  one;  hold  it  to 
your  nose;  smell  it;  now  exclaim,  'Ah!'  to  show  how  much  you  like  it." 
And  so  a  bouquet  of  roses  may  be  gathered  by  means  of  three  processes 
— stooping  down,  deep  inhaling,  and  expelling  an  appreciative  'Ah!' 

3.  Arm  Stretching. — Imitate  with  vigour  the  actions  of  hammering, 
sawing,  and  chopping,  first  with  the  right  hand,  then  with  the  left. 
Draw  the  class  up  into  two  lines  facing  inwards  about  two  paces  apart. 
"Position  for  hand-wrestling — take."  The  right  foot  is  advanced  and 
placed  alongside  of  the  instep  of  your  opponent's  right  foot ;  at  the  same 
time,  clasp  right  hands.  The  knees  are  bent  and  both  feet  placed  firmly 
on  the  ground.  On  the  signal,  "Go,"  each  will  try  to  overbalance  his 
opponent  by  pulling  backwards,  sidewise,  or  forwards.  Movement 
of  either  foot  constitutes  a  fall.  By  elimination  the  champion  hand- 
wrestlers  are  discovered. 

4.  Balancing. — Seesawing.  Two  lines  are  facing  each  other,  two 
paces  apart.  Both  hands  of  the  person  opposite  are  grasped.  One  line 
takes  the  position  of  knees  full  bend;  then,  as  the  knees  are  stretched, 
the  other  line  takes  the  position  of  knees  full  bend,  and  so  the  process 
of  seesawing  is  carried  on. 

A  very  amusing  competition  is  untieing  and  tieing  a  shoe-lace  standing 
on  one  foot.  This  may  be  extended  to  taking  off  the  shoe  and  putting 
it  on  again,  standing  on  one  foot,  with  hopping  barred. 

5.  Shoulder  Blade. — Milling.  Two  lines  are  standing  opposite,  each 
pupil  seizes  the  hands  of  the  one  in  front.  There  should  be  a  full  arm 
interval  between  couples.  Demonstrate  the  movement  very  slowly 
at  first.  Raise  the  hands  of  the  other  over  head  and,  keeping  a  firm  grasp, 
turn  him  till  his  back  is  towards  you.  Your  arms  are  now  crossed,  so 
turn  yourself  to  unfold  them.  After  the  movement  is  learned  make  it 
continuous.  Competitions  between  couples  to  reach  a  certain  goal  first 
are  keenly  enjoyed. 

The  wheelbarrow  race  is  old,  but  still  very  popular.  One  boy  stands 
with  his  back  to  his  partner.  On  the  word  "Go,"  the  boy  in  front  drops 
to  his  hands  and  his  partner  lifts  both  legs  by  the  thighs  and  runs  forward 
as  fast  as  the  boy  on  his  hands  can  travel.  When  the  goal  is  reached, 
they  change  positions  for  the  return  trip. 
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6.  Trunk  turning  and  bending. — Pouring  a  cup  of  tea.  "Your  head 
will  represent  the  lid  of  a  teapot.  Place  your  left  hand  on  the  back  of 
your  neck  to  represent  the  handle.  Now  make  a  spout  out  of  your  right 
hand.  Very  slowly  and  gently  pour  a  cup  of  tea;  be  careful  not  to  spill 
it,  and  by  all  means  keep  the  lid  on.     Pour  another,  etc." 

7.  Jumping. — Bouncing  Balls.  "Each  of  you  will  be  a  rubber  ball. 
You  will  bounce  gently  at  first  and  go  higher  and  higher;  then  bounce 
lower  and  lower  till  you  stop."  Bouncing  is  represented  by  jumping  in 
the  air. 

"Soldiers  in  the  Trenches"  is  a  popular  game.  All  lie  crouched  down, 
close  to  the  ground.  On  a  signal,  they  leap  up  out  of  their  trenches  with 
a  "bang",  firing  at  the  enemy,  and  immediately  lie  low  in  their  trenches 
again. 

8.  Breathing. — The  Winds.  "Draw  in  a  breath  and  let  me  hear  how 
the  gentle  south  wind  blows.  Now  draw  in  another  breath  and  let  me 
hear  how  the  north-east  wind  blows.  Now  draw  in  a  deep  breath  and 
let  me  hear  how  the  winter  blast  howls." 


A  Literature  Lesson 


WM.  PRENDERGAST,  B.A..  B.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Toronto 


WE  teach  "literature"  lessons  in  the  elementary  school  for  two 
purposes:  to  give  the  pupils  the  story  the  selection  tells,  or  the 
moral  it  inculcates,  or  the  lesson  that  it  teaches  and,  secondly, 
to  give  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  form  and  style.  To  accomplish  the 
former  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  obscure  passages,  to  explain  allusions, 
to  make  explicit  what  is  merely  implied,  to  give  meanings  of  strange  words 
and  to  expound  references — literary  and  otherwise. 

Readers  are  not  in  a  position  truly  to  appreciate  and  really  to  delight 
in  the  art  and  beauty  of  the  author's  mode  of  expression  until  they  have 
insight  into  what  he  desifes  to  convey  to  them. 

Take  as  an  example  "The  Song  in  Camp"  in  the  Third  Reader. 
The  theme  is  simple,  the  poem  is  a  story  from  the  trenches,  a  plain 
tale  from  the  battle  front,  a  narrative  of  an  experience  that  millions 
of  English-speaking  soldiers  have  had  during  the  last  four  years. 

I  saw  a  young  teacher  attempt  this  lesson  recently;  she  got  along 
fairly  well  with  the  first  four  stanzas.  When,  however,  the  fifth  and 
following  ones  were  reached  the  children  saw  in  them  matter  for  giggling. 
The  average  child  of  Third  Book  age  has  few  tender  feelings  and  very 
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little  sentiment  and  the  reference  to  the  soldiers'  sweethearts  appeared 
to  him  very  funny;  he  did  not  have  a  picture  of  the  situation. 

If  one  may  make  an  estimate  of  human  emotions — a  safe  and  sane 
estimate — thousands  of  Canadian  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  a  "show ".did  the 
very  same  thing  as  did  the  soldiers  at  the  Crimea — thought  of  sweetheart 
or  wife  or  mother  or  sister  or  home  or  country — thought  of  "sun  and 
stream  and  plain  as  what  they  ne'er  mi^ht  see  again."  For  a  capable 
teacher  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  put  a  class  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
as  to  preclude  any  inclination  to  laughter,  any  tendency  to  frivolity. 
The  recentness  of  the  strain  under  which  we  have  been  living  for  the  past 
few  years  renders  the  preparing  of  children  for  a  study  of  "The  Song  in 
Camp"  a  simple  task.  Hence  the  first  and  most  important  step  in  the 
teaching  of  this  particular  lesson  is  the  preparation — the  calling  up  of 
their  experiences,  of  their  reading,  of  the  stories  of  the  Great  War  that 
they  may  have  heard  at  home  or  elsewhere.  All  of  this  should  be  done 
before  the  lesson  is  presented.  It  is  a  lesson  in  which  a  teacher  of  the 
Pestalozzian  type  should  excel.  Other  lessons  may  need  a  slightly 
different  sort  of  preparation.  "The  Lark  in  the  Diggings",  for  instance, 
must  be  placed  in  its  proper  perspective  for  a  class,  must  be  set  in  relation 
to  its  context;  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken  should 
be  given,  the  time,  the  occasion,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
miners  heard  the  lark  should  be  explained. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  subject;  it  may  be  history  and  not  literature  in 
the  strict  sense  to  tell  the  story  of  the  weary  months  that  were  spent  in 
besieging  Sebastapol ;  perhaps  it  is  not  exactly  literature  to  explain  that 
a  guardsman  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  famous  four  British  regiments : 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  the  Irish  Guards,  and  the 
Scottish  Guards;  but  it  adds  human  interest  to  the  lesson  to  know  these 
things  and  the  knowledge  gives  the  child  an  intellectual  increment 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Nor  should  the  teacher  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity that  the  lesson  gives  for  improving  the  child's  linguistic  power. 
The  lesson  might  appropriately  end  with  a  setting  forth  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  apothegm  contained  in  the  last  two  lines. 


"Johnny  Jones,"  said  the  teacher,  impatiently,  "What  is  it  you  are  fidgeting  with?" 
Johnny  did  not  reply,  but  the  class  sneak  was  ready  as  usual  with  the  information. 
"Please,  teacher,  "  he  said,  "it's  a  pin  he's  got."  "Take  it  away  from  him  and  bring  it 
here,"  was  the  command.  And  the  offending  pin  was  brought.  There  was  no  more 
trouble  from  Johnny  until  his  turn  came  to  read  and  then,  instead  of  standing  up,  the 
poor  little  fellow  made  no  sign,  except  that  two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  "Why 
don't  you  go  on  with  the  reading?"  cried  the  teacher.  "If  you  don't  I  shall  have  to 
make  an  example  of  you! "  "  P-please,  mum,"  whimpered  Johnny,  "  I-I  can't  stand  up. 
That  pin  you  took  ke-keeps  me  trousers  up." 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  History 

PROFESSOR   G.    M.   JONES,   B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

AT  the  1918  meeting  of  the  English  and  History  Section  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  bring  in  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  High 
School  course  in  history.     At  the  1919  meeting,  the  committee  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  section,  without  amend- 
ment, and  without  opposition. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HISTORY. 

I.  Your  committee,  which  was  appointed  last  Easter  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  course  in  history  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  begs  to  recommend  as 
follows: 

1.  That  a  simple  course  in  European  History  (Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern) 
should  be  prescribed  for  the  Lower  School  in  place  of  the  present  course  in  British 
and  Canadian  History. 

2.  That  a  better  course  in  civics  should  be  prescribed  for  the  Lower  School. 

3.  That  the  period  of  British  and  Canadian  History  prescribed  for  the  Middle 
School  should  be  the  one  from  1763  to  1914,  and  that  the  text-books  should  be 
brought  down  to  at  least  1914. 

4.  That  a  short,  advanced  course  of  civics  should  be  prescribed  for  the  Middle 
School.  (This  course  ought  to  include,  among  other  things,  and  to  make  more 
interesting,  a  large  share  of  the  details  about  government  that  are  presented  by  the 
High  School  text-books  in  British  and  Canadian  History.) 

5.  That  such  a  syllabus  in  Middle  School  British  and  Canadian  History  should 
be  prepared  as  would  encourage  a  study  of  history  by  topics,  or  "strands",  and  would 
make  it  safe  for  the  teacher  to  treat  more  lightly  some  of  the  less  important  topics. 

6.  That  the  Honour  Matriculation  history  papers  should  stress  the  periods  of 
European  History  which  are  prescribed  for  study  in  greater  detail. 

7.  That  teachers  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Department  of  Education  (a)  to 
lay  less  stress  on  the  text-book  and  mere  memory  work;  (6)  to  require  more  collateral 
reading  by  pupils;  (c)  to  use,  and  to  require  the  drawing  of,  historical  maps;  {d)  to 
make  greater  use  of  illustrative  material,  such  as  historical  atlases,  pictures,  lantern 
slides,  source  books,  biography,  and  larger  histories. 

II.  Your  committee  begs  to  report  that  Allies,  Foes  and  Neutrals  by  Sir  Edward 
Parrott  is  the  best  book  for  Lower  School  European  History  which  they  have  yet 
examined. 

Since  this  report  makes  at  least  one  rather  radical  suggestion,  it 
would  be  well  to  place  before  the  teachers  of  the  Province  a  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  Committee,  view^s  which  met  with  approval  when  they 
were  expressed  orally  to  the  English  and  History  Section. 

Outside  of  Bible  stories,  the  history  given  to  Public  School  children, 
from  the  Second  Form  up,  is  exclusively  British  and  Canadian  (according 
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to  the  Ontario  Manual  in  History),  except  as  Ancient  or  European  is 
referred  to  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Canadian. 
When  a  pupil  enters  the  High  School,  after  six  years  of  British  and  Cana- 
dian history  in  the  Public  School,  he  once  more  gets  British  and  Canadian 
for  two  years.  Finally,  when  he  reaches  the  Middle  School,  he  takes 
British  and  Canadian  history  from  1763  to  1885.  In  nine  or  ten  years  he 
has  missed  having  either  British  or  Canadian  history  only  for  one  year 
at  most. 

The  history  course  should  be  broader.  The  pupil  who  leaves  school 
after  passing  the  "Entrance"  examination,  has  learned  practically 
nothing  about  Ancient,  Continental  European,  or  United  States  history. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  one  who  leaves  the  High  School  at  the  end 
of  the  Lower  School  course.  Even  the  pupil  who  passes  through  the 
Middle  School,  receives  no  systematic  instruction  in  European  history, 
outside  of  British.  Both  Ancient  and  European  history  in  suitable  form 
should  be  given  earlier  in  the  course,  because  they  form  the  proper  back- 
ground for  British  and  Canadian  history,  and  because  the  modern  citizen 
is  ill  equipped  who  is  quite  ignorant  of  them. 

The  present  course,  because  of  the  repetition  many  times  over  of 
British  and  Canadian  history,  fails  to  create  a  thorough  interest  in  the 
subject  of  history.  An  investigation  conducted  about  two  years  ago 
among  a  large  group  of  Faculty  Entrance  graduates  of  High  Schools, 
showed  that  while  88%  of  them  thought  that  High  School  classwork  had 
helped  them  to  appreciate  literature,  only  49%  thought  that  their  interest 
in  history  had  been  stimulated.  Some  of  the  difference  inay  be  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  and  to  lack  of  equipment  for  teaching  history,  but 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  small  measure  of  the  difiference  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  course  in  history. 

The  present  course  is  not  as  good  a  preparation  for  citizenship  as  the 
one  suggested  by  the  Committee.  The  coming  citizen  should  have  as 
broad  and  thorough  a  course  in  history  as  his  age  and  interests  will  allow, 
and  he  should  also  be  given  such  a  course  in  civics  as  will  thoroughly 
awaken  his  interest  in  affairs  of  state,  and  make  him  feel  his  individual 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  community  and  the  nation. 
Much  good  instruction  in  civics  is  no  doubt  being  given,  but  the  course 
in  that  subject  lays  too  much  stress  on  government.  The  elements  of 
economics  and  sociology  should  be  taught  as  well  as  those  of  government. 
If  they  are  presented  in  a  concrete,  untechnical  way,  perhaps  as  social 
problems,  the  youth  will  take  quite  as  much  interest  in  them  as  in  the 
matter  now  presented. 

The  Committee  felt  strongly  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  text-book  and  mere  memory  work  in  many  Ontario  High  Schools. 
More  collateral  reading  and  a  greater  use  of  illustrative  material  would 
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help  to  create  that  real  interest  in  the  subject  of  history  without  which 
the  classwork  of  our  schools  is  largely  fruitless. 

The  Committee  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  history  teachers  have 
been  carrying  a  great  burden  especially  during  the  war.  Their  first 
recommendation  would  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
covered  in  the  Lower  School,  for  Sir  Edward  Parrott's  book  contains  only 
375  pages,  90  devoted  to  Ancient,  90  to  Mediaeval,  and  190  to  Modern 
history.  Their  third  recommendation  was  intended  to  reduce  the  work 
in  the  Middle  School.  Moreover,  if  the  first  recommendation  were 
adopted,  pupils  would  enter  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  with  a  very 
helpful  first  knowledge  of  Ancient  and  European  history. 


A  Scrapbook  of  Designs 


E.    R.    BOUDREAU 

Westport 

WHEN  teaching  design  teachers,  especially  inexperienced  ones  in 
the  rural  districts,  are  handicapped  by  a  dearth  of  the  material 
c  necessary  for  art  lessons.     Very  often  they  are  ill  at  ease  and 

rather  lost  when  one  or  more  of  their  pupils,  after  being  directed  to  take 
out  their  drawing  books  and  design  an  original  unit,  ask,  "Please,  Miss 

B ,  will  you  show  us  what  to  draw?"  or,    "Please,  we  don't  know 

what  to  draw." 

Why  is  this?  Why  did  the  children  appeal  to  the  teacher  for  aid? 
Was  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  involving  the  "preparation"  and  "pre- 
sentation "  poorly  presented  to  the  class?  No,  not  likely,  for  if  she  is  an 
efficient  teacher  she  would  have  drawn  at  least  a  few  rough  sketches  of 
units  on  the  blackboard  to  show  what  she  desired  drawn  by  the  class. 
Is  it  because  the  children  are  not  of  average  intelligence?  Certainly  not, 
for  such  incidents  happen  in  the  best  regulated  schoolrooms. 

Then  why  is  it?  Surely  this  problem  requires  a  very  simple  solution. 
The  children's  knowledge  of  units  and  design  patterns  is  very  limited. 
Seldom  have  they  a  chance  to  pore  over  elaborately  illustrated  books 
of  art,  or  to  see  beautiful  buildings  and  architecture.  As  a  result  they 
have  no  past  experiences,  or  very  few  at  the  best,  from  which  to  select 
old  ideas  and  unite  them  to  form  a  new  and  original  design  unit. 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this?  I  think  the  cure  is  simple.  Why 
cannot  the  teacher  keep  a  special  scrapbook  in  which  she  can  store  away 
designs,  illustrations,  decorations,  mottoes,  and  other  material  she  finds 
in  her  everyday  reading.     There  is  no    excuse    for    a    teacher    being 
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destitute  of  sufficient  material  from  which  the  class  can  get  original  ideas 
to  be  expressed  a  little  later  on  drawing  paper.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
material  at  her  very  door  if  she  will  only  open  her  eyes  and  look  for  it. 
In  all  the  magazines,  newspapers,  periodicals,  for  which  the  progressive 
teacher  subscribes,  there  is  abundance  of  material  which,  if  cut  out  and 
treasured,  will  be  of  service  for  years  in  the  teaching  of  design. 

Then,  besides,  why  cannot  the  teacher  originate  some  units  in  her 
spare  moments?  Surely  there  are  not  many  teachers  who,  after  com- 
pleting their  training  courses,  have  not  become  expert  enough  to  wield 
the  pen  or  brush!  Even  if  the  first  attempts  are  very  poor,  "try,  try 
again."  It  will  teach  her  to  have  more  patience  with  her  "kiddies". 
She  w^ill  see  why  they  have  difficulty  in  their  work  after  she  experiences 
trouble  in  hers.  How  much  more  enthusiastic  the  children  will  be  if 
they  are  given  abundance  of  material  from  which  to  obtain  individual 
ideas  and  are  shown  "work  done  by  the  teacher  herself" !  Try  it  as  an 
experiment  and  see. 


Recent  Educational  Books 

The  Kingsway  Book  of  Nature  Stories  by  Joan  Kennedy.  245  pages.  Evans  Bros, 
London,  Eng.  This  book  is  well  written  and  contains  a  very  large  collection  of  racy 
romantic,  nature  tales.     The  stories  are  interesting,  enticing,  and  instructive,     f.  m.  c. 

Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct  by  Gertrude  E.  McVenn.  Book  I,  262  pages. 
Price  64c.  Book  II,  265  pages.  Price  64c.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  These  books 
are  full  of  stories  from  the  best  sources  that  teach  truth,  honesty,  and  other  moral 
qualities  indirectly  through  fables,  legends,  folk-tales,  and  hero-stories.  F.  M.  c. 

The  World  We  Live  In,  edited  by  Graeme  Williams.  Volume  I,  (Physical  and 
Commercial);  Volume  II,  (Australasia  and  Africa);  Volume  III,  (Antarctica,  North  and 
Central  America);  Volume  IV,  (South  America,  Europe,  Asia):  total,  984  large  pages. 
The  Waverley  Book  Company,  London,  Eng.  The  title  of  this  series  indicates  the 
method  of  approach  to  the  subject — geography  is  a  study,  not  of  capes,  gulfs,  mountains, 
and  various  landscape  features,  but  of  the  home  of  man.  Thus  taught,  geography 
becomes  a  fascinating  story  interspersed  with  vivid  descriptions  and  is  no  longer  a 
deadening  memory  grind.  These  books  are  most  profusely  illustrated;  there  are  many 
coloured  plates;  the  type  is  large  and  readable;  the  "story"  is  well  written.  To  Canada 
thirty  pages  are  devoted — and  any  teacher  can  correct  the  technical  error  on  page  639 
which  makes  Calgary  the  capital  of  Alberta!  On  the  whole,  it  is  diflficult  to  say  too 
much  of  the  excellence  of  these  volumes.  In  the  average  school  library  the  geographical 
section  is  none  too  large — no  mistake  will  be  made  in  adding  these  four  books.  The 
children  will  enjoy  them  immensely;  the  teacher  will  find  them  full  of  the  very  best  of 
lesson-material.  w.  j.  d. 

Building  the  North  by  Dr.  J.  B.  MacDougall,  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  Ontario.  268  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto. 
Every  teacher  will  enjoy  this  story  of  the  development  of  schools  in  New  Ontario;  it 
might  well  be  included  in  a  course  of  professional  reading.  The  story  of  Cobalt,  of 
Porcupine,  of  camp  schools,  of  the  first  consolidated  school,  will  be  found  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  w.  j.  d. 

Transport,  The  Magic  Carpet  of  Industry  by  J.  P.  Griffiths.^  246  pages.  Price  2s.  Qd. 
George  Philip  &  Son,  London,  Eng.  Because  it  tells  of  engines,  trains,  ships,  caravan 
routes,  canals,  and  tunnels,  this  book  will  quicken  the  average  boy's  interest  in  geo- 
graphy. It  is  so  written  that  it  can  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  pupils  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.     A  good  book  for  the  school  library.  w.  j.  d. 
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Essentials  of  Spelling  by  H.  C.  Pearson  and  Henry  Suzzals.  196  pages.  40  cents. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Contains  excellent  directions  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject; also  work  for  each  grade.  w.  j.  d. 

American  Leaders,  Book  I,  by  Walter  Leflferts,  Ph.D.  329  pages.  Price,  92  cents, 
net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  book  of  biography  for  Grade  V  pupils  in 
the  United  States.  w.  j.  d. 

Story-Telling  in  School  and  Home  by  Emelyn  N.  Partridge  and  G.  E.  Partridge. 
323  pages.  Price  $1.25.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  successful  teacher  makes 
lessons  interesting  and  interest  comes  when  the  lesson  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  vivid 
story.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  Public  School  teacher  can  be  really  successful 
without  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  well.  The  book  under  review  helps  to  secure  this 
ability — it  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  teacher's  professional  reading.  w.  j.  D. 

A  Book  of  English  History  for  Children  by  Lilias  Milroy  and  E.  M.  Browne.  Book 
I,  200  pages,  75  cents.  Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Eng.  Hector  Prenter,|Toronto.  The 
aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  select  carefully  the  more  important  movements  and 
incidents  of  history  and  in  connection  with  these  to  give  those  ample  details  which 
children  love  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  a  clear,  logical  sequence;  the  period 
covered  is  from  the  beginning  to  Tudor  times.  This  book  will  be  found  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  section  of  the  school  library — there  can  never  be  too  many  books 
on  history.     Third  and  Fourth  Book  pupils  will  enjoy  this  one.  w.  j,  d. 

Practical  Geography  (The  Kingsway  Series)  by  R.  J.  Finch.  170  pages.  Price 
2,s.  Qd.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  A  good,  practical  book  on  home  geography  and 
graphic  geography.     Full  of  useful  suggestions.  w.  j.  d. 

Birds  of  Peasemarsh  by  E.  L.  Marsh.  233  pages.  $1.50.  Musson  Book  Co., 
Toronto.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  nature  study  section  of  the  school  library; 
it  contains  numerous  good  illustrations  and  is  so  written  that  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  old 
and  young.  It  tells  of  the  birds  in  familiar,  "well  acquainted  "  style  and  does  not  burden 
the  reader  with  difficult  technical  details.  It  is  a  good  book  for  pupils  of  Third  and 
Fourth  Book  classes.  w,  j.  d. 

The  W.  E.  A.  Education  Year  Book,  1918.  Published  in  London  by  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association;  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
507  pages.  Price,  $1.80.  The  student  of  present-day  education,  in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  term,  will  find  this  volume  a  storehouse.  Its  aim  is  "not  so  much  to  supply 
information  as  to  set  people  thinking  about  educational  questions."  With  the  con- 
viction that  "no  phase  of  reconstruction  so  much  demands  attention  as  education"  the 
editors  asked  leading  educationists  to  furnish  contributions  and  to  say  what  they  pleased. 
They  did  so — and  the  editors  are  not  concerned  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed. The  book  begins  with  a  twenty-page  prefatory  essay  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
In  his  second  sentence  he  says  of  the  volume  under  review,  "All  the  facts  that  are  fit  for 
publication  are  here,  all  the  hopes  are  here,  all  the  failures  are  here,  all  the  finance  is  here, 
set  forth  at  worst  readably  and  at  best  with  rare  knowledge,  penetration,  and  literary 
skill."  '  w.  J.  D. 

The  British  Navy  by  L.  Cope  Cornford.  202  pages.  60  cents.  Fighting  for  Sea 
Power  by  H.  W.  Household.  226  pages.  60  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
These  two  books  will  do  much  to  supply  a  boy's  craving  for  stories  qf  adventure,  but  they 
will  do  more — they  will  help  to  instil  the  robust  patriotism  of  the  old  British  sea-dogs. 
They  are  written  for  Public  School  boys  and  girls  and  are  most  suitable  books  for  the 
school  library.  w.  j.  d. 

The  World  War  for  Democracy  by  W.  N.  Sage  and  Elmer  E.  Rush.  283  pages. 
Dominion  Book  Company,  Toronto.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  complete  histories 
of  the  war.  It  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  chief  episodes  and  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  half-tones,  etchings,  and  maps.  The  maps  are  poor  and  the  book  as  a  whole 
leaves  an  impression  Of  hurried  production  and  haste  to  catch  the  market.  The  ac- 
counts are  necessarily  scrappy;  in  a  book  of  so  few  pages,  dealing  with  so  vast  a  subject 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Failing  access  to  more  detailed  material  drawn  at  a  longer 
perspective,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  try  this  volume.  It  is  planned  for  the 
busy  teacher  who  has  not  had  time  to  follow  the  war  closely.  p.  s. 

The  Study  of  English  by  D.  G.  Crawford.  331  pages.  $1.30.  This  book  covers,  in 
an  elementary  way,  the  entire  field  of  English  composition.  It  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters,  each  intended  for  one  week's  work.  There  is  some  review  of  grammar,  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  principles  of  composition,  and  some  suggestions  about  penman- 
ship and  about  speaking  and  reading  aloud.  In  the  appendix  numerous  subjects  for 
themes  have  been  given.  This  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  useful  and  suggestiv^e  to 
teachers  of  the  subject.  w.  j.  d. 
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Bookkeeping  Exercises,  Part  One  Elementary,  by  Wallace  E.  Bartholomew.  105 
pages.  Price  60  cents.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  This  book  con- 
tains a  number  of  drill  and  review  exercises  for  use  in  elementary  bookkeeping  classes. 

Constructive  Dictation,  by  Prof esson  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  A.M.,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  376  pages.  Price  $1.00.  So 
great  is  the  present  need  for  effective  business  letters  in  actual  business  correspondence 
that  all  commercial  teachers  should  welcome  a  text  that  helps  to  eradicate  the  evil  of 
poorly  constructed,  slip-shod,  and  common-place  letters.  This  book  contains  well- 
chosen,  classified,  business  letters,  arranged  according  to  the  departments  of  a  business 
house  and  according  to  subject  matter.  For  comparison,  letters  presenting  similar 
problems  are  brought  together.  The  student  is  taught  by  suggestions  as  to  structure 
and  arrangement  to  feel  the  need  of  a  well-planned  letter,  adapted  to  the  customer's 
mood  and  conditions.  Trite  and  meaningless  expressions  are  not  found  in  these  letters. 
They  are  up-to-date  letters,  effective  in  securing  results  and  in  impressing  service.  They 
are  adapted  to  dictation  for  shorthand  practice.  The  total  number  of  words  in  each 
letter  is  given  and  the  text  of  the  letters  is  divided  into  groups  of  twenty  words  each. 
Fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  articles  for  dictation  which  refer  to  matters  of  business 
organization,  economics,  salesmanship,  and  general  business  problems.  This  textbook 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  j.  f.  v. 

Personality:  Studies  in  Personal  Development,  by  Harry  C.  Spillman.  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  1919.  206  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Imagine  a  Southener 
with  a  fund  of  pithy  sayings  and  good  stories  holding  forth  after  dinner  to  a  group  of 
self-made  men,  mostly  manufacturers  and  commercial  men,  and  the  reader  has  a  fair 
picture  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  It  is  readable  to  a  degree,  but  the  ideals  it  instils 
are  those  of  successful  business.  John  Rockefeller,  F.  W.  Woolworth,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Charles  Schwab,  are  among  its  heroes.  "Work  like  the  devil  and  spend  nothing",  that 
is  the  way  to  make  a  success  of  life.  p,  s. 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand  in  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  Schools,  by  W.  L.  Mason. 
50  pages.  Price  35c.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  This  is  a  teacher's  manual  for 
working  out  in  a  practical  way  the  lessons  presented  in  Pitman's  Shorthand  Course.  It 
is  intended  that  the  40  lessons  given  be  covered  in  120  school  days.  Teachers  of  short- 
hand will  find  this  little  book  an  excellent  aid  in  covering  the  year's  work  in  shorthand. 

The  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale.  Price  50  cents.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers, 
New  York,  1919.  Readers  of  The  School  are  familiar  with  the  Binet-Simon  tests  of 
native  intelligence.  Here  is  another  set  of  tests  designed  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
main  difference  between  them  is  that  the  Binet  tests  are  individual  tests,  while  the  Otis 
tests  are  group  tests,  that  is,  they  can  be  given  to  a  roomful  of  persons  at  a  time.  The 
American  Army  tests  were  group  tests  employing  material  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  Dr.  Otis  has  used.  There  are  ten  tests  used  in  each  of  the  Otis  Forms  A  and  B : 
(1)  following  directions;  (2)  opposites;  (3)  disarranged  sentences ;  (4)  proverbs;  (5)  arith- 
metic; (6)  geometric  figures;  (7)  analogies;  (8)  similarities;  (9)  narrative  completion; 
(10)  memory.  The  tests  assume  the  literary  of  the  subjects  undergoing  examination  and 
can  be  used  only  on  pupils  who  have  passed  the  first  three  or  four  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  The  transparent  stencils  for  judging  the  correctness  of  answers  are  a  real 
contribution  to  intelligence  testing.  The  directions  given  are  practically  "fool-proof" 
and  understandable  by  any  normal  person.  These  tests  may  be  heartily  commended 
to  teachers  and  others.  p.  s. 

Bookkeeping  Exercises,  Part  Two  Advanced,  by  Wallace  E.  Bartholomew.  118  pages. 
Price  60  cents.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  A  collection  of  supple- 
mentary exercises  for  use  in  more  advanced  bookkeeping  classes  is  presented. 
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*  ^  Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  training  school  system  of  Ontario  has  developed 
rapidly  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  A  few  well- 
equipped  and  well-staffed  Provincial  Model  Schools 
have  replaced  the  many  nondescript  County  Model 
Schools.  The  two  or  three  Provincial  Normal  Schools  have  become 
seven,  well-placed,  highly-organized,  and  splendidly-staffed.  In  the 
two  Faculties  of  Education,  the  successors  of  the  Normal  College,  the 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  has  become  a  function  which  for 
a  decade  the  Universities  have  shared  with  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  the  nature  of  things  this  training  school  system  must  remain  in  a 
state  of  flux  for  years  to  come.  Compared  with  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, training  schools  for  teachers  are  of  recent  origin  and  are  nowhere 
fully  adjusted  to  the  school  system  which  they  serve.  Even  where  the 
adjustment  is  most  advanced,  as  in  Ontario,  training  schools  must 
remain  so  sensitively  balanced  as  to  respond  at  once  to  every  movement 
in  public  education.  To  co-ordinate  the  different  types  of  training 
schools  as  they  evolve  and  to  assign  to  each  type  its  place  in  the  system 
will  alone  involve  many  adjustments  and  modifications.  Apart,  indeed, 
from  technical  education  no  form  of  public  education  will  be  subject  to 
more  changes  in  the  next  decade  than  professional  education. 

For  some  years  in  Ontario  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  Director  of  Technical 
Education,  has  acted  as  director  of  training  schools.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  qualifications  and  his  record,  he  has  done  his  work  well. 
To-day  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Ontario  training  school  system  has 
an  equal  anywhere.  Certainly  it  has  no  superior.  But  the  limit  of 
human  endurance  has  been  reached.  Dr.  Cody's  plans  for  the  expansion 
of  technical  education  now  tax  all  the  energies  of  even  Dr.  Merchant. 
He  has  been  forced  to  seek  relief  from  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
training  schools.  At  the  same  time  the  expansion  in  the  needs  of  the 
training  schools  has  abundantly  justified  the  creation  of  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct post — the  directorship  of  the  training  schools — and  the  appointment 
of  a  new  official — the  director  of  training  schools.  The  announcement 
of  the  selection  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Morgan,  Principal  of  Hamilton  Normal 
School,  for  the  new  post  will  be  received  with  enthusiastic  approval  by 
the  teachers  of  Ontario.  No  educational  post  in  Ontario  is  more  im- 
portant; no  Ontario  teacher  is  more  competent  to  fill  it! 

[61] 
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-J     P     .  To  the  citizens  of  Hamilton  whom  he  served  for  more 

Th  nn        *^^^  ^  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  teachers  of  Ontario  who 

attended  the  Normal  College  at  Hamilton  between  1896 
and  1906,  and  to  that  host  of  educationists  whom  he  met  at  university- 
gatherings  and  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Thompson, 
Principal  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  will  bring  a  very  keen 
sense  of  loss.  Dr.  Thompson  was  a  scholar — one  of  that  great  mathe- 
matical trio,  McGeary;  Thompson,  and  MacKay,  of  whom  only  MacKay 
of  the  Toronto  Technical  Schools  is  still  with  us.  He  was  a  great  teacher 
— for  many  years  the  honoured  Principal  of  one  of  the  first  Collegiate 
Institutes  of  the  land.  He  was  a  man,  impulsive,  generous,  honourable, 
and  beloved  by  colleagues  and  pupils.  And  he  was  a  true  citizen.  To 
the  Great  War  he  gave  freely  of  his  best.  Indeed,  of  the  causes  that 
fastened  upon  him  his  fatal  disease  the  loss  of  his  son  was  probably  the 
chief.  The  teachers  of  Ontario  had  pride  in  the  life  of  their  colleague, 
R.  A.  Thompson.    They  regret  keenly  his  early  death. 

p       .      ,       „  The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  Faculties  of  Educa- 

.,     p        If*        ^^^^  ^^  Ontario,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
ftfFfJ      nt*  have  been  amended  for  the  session,  1919-20.    Viewed  as 

part  of  a  general  plan,  these  amendments  are  provisional 
and  incomplete.  •  Permanent  and  complete  changes  require  time  and 
a  careful  examination  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  other  countries. 
They  should  follow — ^and  not  precede — the  changes  in  the  Public  and 
High  School  curricula  which  are  now  under  consideration  in  Ontario. 
But  though  provisional  and  incomplete  the  amendments  indicate  the 
directions  which  the  more  important  changes  of  ensuing  sessions  must 
take. 

Courses  of  instruction  will  be  reduced  both  in  the  number  of  com- 
pulsory subjects  and  in  the  prescription  in  each  subject.  On  the  part 
of  the  instructors  this  will  involve  fewer  lectures  and  more  time  for 
practical  exercises,,  especially  teaching,  and  for  consultation  with  in- 
dividual students,  especially  the  weaker  ones.  On  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents it  will  involve  more  time  for  reading  and  preparation  and  for  those 
social  and  extra-school  duties  which  begin  to  play  so  large  a  part  in 
public  education.  For  both  instructors  and  students  a  less  formal  and 
less  detailed  curriculum  will  present  an  opportunity  for  that  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action  of  which  the  training  of  teachers  stands  in 
need.  The  practical  work,  especially  the  teaching,  will  become  more 
natural  and  therefore  more  popular.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  new 
courses  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  many  artificial  factors  in  practice- 
teaching — the  unknown  class,  the  strange  subject,  the  isolated  topic. 
Under  the  new  courses  the  instructors  will  not  achieve  the  first  end  of 
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teacher-training  unless  they  establish,  and  lead  the  students  to  establish, 
a  natural  and  inevitable  connection  between  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
science  of  education.  Restrictive  and  qualifying  conditions  have  become 
numerous  in  the  regulations  in  the  course  of  years.  Sometimes  these 
make  it  difftcult  to  certificate  students  whose  work  the  instructors  are 
not  unwilling  to  commend.  These  conditions  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  same  spirit  the  regulations  as  to  examinations,  their 
dates,  numbers,  and  percentage  standards,  must  be  greatly  modified  in 
the  interests  of  simplicity.  No  student  must  fail  who  deserves  to  succeed 
and  no  student  who  fails  must  meet  arbitrary  hindrances  when  he 
attempts  to  redeem  his  failure. 

_.  Ontario  loses  annually  by  fire  $6  per  head  of  her 

p  X'  population.    This  is  a  bad  record.    Indeed,  in  this  matter 

of  fire  losses  few  countries  have  a  worse  record  than 
Canada.  So  far  as  these  losses  are  due  to  sparse  population  and  great 
spaces  they  cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  But  geographical  conditions 
do  not  explain  all  the  losses.  In  the  last  analysis  the  greatest  cause  is 
carelessness.  This  carelessness  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  a  people  in  haste  to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  a  new 
country,  and  in  part  by  ignorance.  Whether  the  cause  be  preoccupation 
or  ignorance  the  result  is  one  of  which  every  Canadian  should  be 
ashamed. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  realizes  the  responsibility  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  in  the  matter  of  fire  losses.  He  believes  that  if  they 
were  convinced  of  their  responsibility  a  remedy  would  soon  be  found. 
To  this  end  he  urges  discussion  and  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  platform.  In  particular  he  would  set  the  schools  to 
work  to  enlighten  the  people.  What  he  would  expect  the  nation  to 
believe — and  do — he  would  teach  in  the  school.  He  would  arouse  the 
teachers  to  a  livelier  sense  of  their  opportunities  and  duties.  They 
should  use  all  diligence  in  their  school  activities,  and  in  particular  in 
such  subjects  as  nature  study,  household  science,  and  agriculture,  to 
bring  home  the  lesson  of  fire  prevention.  To  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  he  proposes  to  institute  a  series  of  essay  competitions  for 
medals.  The  duty  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  is  obvious.  No  teachers 
will  now  object  to  medals  as  rewards  of  merit.  Few,  if  any,  will  urge 
the  difficulty  in  adjudging  merit  among  Third  Book  or  Fourth  Book 
pupils  as  a  reason  for  inaction,  or  will  permit  the  administrative  burdens 
imposed  by  the  competition  to  stay  their  hands.  The  occasion  is  grave 
enough  to  justify  prompt  and  persistent  action.  Every  Ontario  teacher 
should  become  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  fire  prevention. 
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Teachers'  ^^^  years  The  School  has  urged  consolidation  of 

«   ,     .  rural  schools  and  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  because 

these  reforms  are  in  the  best  interests  of  education  in 
this  Dominion.  Salaries  must  be  increased  and  to  this  end  the  co- 
operation of  every  teacher  in  Canada  is  required.  Let  there  be  no 
jealousy  of  others,  no  working  at  cross-purposes,  no  disparagement  of 
the  abilities  of  fellow-teachers,  but  an  earnest,  faithful  partnership  so 
that  the  great  purpose  may  be  attained.  It  is  no  selfish  aim — quite  the 
reverse.  So  long  as  teachers  receive  a  lower  remuneration  than  do 
physicians,  lawyers,  business  men,  masons,  carpenters,  janitors,  steno- 
graphers, so  long  will  education  fail  of  its  true  valuation  in  the  life  of  the 
world. 

Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  called  attention, 
in  a  recent  address,  to  this  feeling  of  inequality,  this  "keen  sense  of 
injustice",  on  the  part  of  teachers  generally.  Unless  this  condition  is 
remedied,  the  best  work  cannot  be  expected.  The  public  must  be 
taught  to  see  that  money  spent  on  education  brings  the  highest  possible 
returns,  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  is  dependent  on  the  proper 
education  of  the  youth  of  to-day,  that  for  effective  education  competent 
teachers  are  essential, .and  that  for  such  teachers  really  adequate  salaries 
must  be  provided. 

„       ,        ,  Every  profession  and  almost  every  trade  has  its 

^  ..  regular  conventions  where  members  meet  to  exchange 

Conventions  ^    .  ...  , ,  ,  . 

greetmgs  and  ideas,  to  renew  old  acquamtanceships 

and  to  form  new,  to  learn  and  to  teach,  to  obtain  new  inspiration  for 
increased  effectiveness,  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  make  all  members 
a  unit  in  the  promotion  of  their  ideals.  So  is  it  with  teachers.  In  the 
autumn  they  meet  in  Teachers'  Institutes  or  Teachers'  Conventions; 
they  read  papers  or  listen  to  papers  read;  they  exchange  devices  and 
methods;  they  have  a  social  re-union;  and  all  are  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged for  the  year's  work. 

No  one  gains  so  much  from  these  teachers'  gatherings  as  does  the 
young  and  inexperienced  teacher.  During  September  he  has  encoun- 
tered problems  many  and  obstacles  seemingly  insurmountable.  He  feels 
that  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  that  no  one  else  has  such  troubles  as  his, 
that  nowhere  else  are  pupils  so -stupid  and  so  troublesome,  that  as  a 
teacher  his  race  is  almost  run  and  will  certainly  end  in  failure.  (Perhaps 
the  feminine  pronoun  should  have  been  used  here  as  well  as  the  mascu- 
line, but  for  some  reason  or  for  no  reason,  it  is  still  the  usage,  in  spite  of 
the  "feminization  of  teaching",  to  employ  the  latter  only). 

Such  a  teacher  learns  at  these  annual  conventions  that  he  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  that  others  have  schools  and  pupils  just  like 
his,  and  that  many  teachers  have  exactly  the  same  difficulties  he  ex- 
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periences.  Now  comes  the  realization  that  he  is  not  alone  but  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  large  organization  of  men  and  women  who  have  (or  who  had) 
to  struggle  just  as  he  is  doing.  He  is  relieved;  he  is  delighted;  he  goes 
back  to  his  work  resolved  to  win  his  way  as  others  have  done. 

At  the  convention,  too,  the  teacher  of  more  mature  experience 
obtains  new  ideas  which  he  well  knows  how  to  put  to  use.  The  veteran 
teacher  finds  that  the  young  recruits,  attacking  old  problems  with 
fresh,  unprejudiced,  aggressive  minds,  have  discovered  new  truths  or 
have  dressed  old  truths  in  new  garb.  The  discouraged  teacher  takes 
fresh  courage  from  the  recital  of  the  triumphs  of  others.  The  teacher 
who  thought  he  could  not  possibly  deal  with  some  new  subject  hears  that 
it  is  really  a  very  simple  and  a  very  enjoyable  study.  The  one  who  is 
"riled"  because  the  curriculum  has  been  revised  in  some  particular 
learns  that  there  was  good  reason  for  the  change.  All  are  informed  of 
the  new  ideas  or  new  policies  the  inspector  proposes  for  the  year  and 
each  decides  on  the  application  of  these  to  his  own  school  or  classroom. 

To  certain  teachers,  however,  the  convention  is  of  no  value  at  all — 
it  brings  no  help,  no  inspiration,  no  guidance,  no  encouragement.  These 
believe  that  ''the  old  is  better";  in  their  opinion  experience  is  every- 
thing, scholarship,  aggressiveness,  originality  count  for  nothing;  they 
read  no  educational  journals  because  they  abhor  new  ideas;  they  revile 
those  who  would  make  improvements  because  changes  mean  ''more 
work";  they  "have  no  use  for  these  young  upstarts";  they  "know 
their  work  well  enough  without  taking  advice  from  others";  they 
despise  "these  fads  and  frills ";  they  "hate  teaching"  and  are  ashamed 
to  be  known  as  teachers;  they  are  gloomy,  sullen,  and  harsh  in  the  class- 
room— in  short,  they  are  mechanical  time-servers  and  not  teachers  at  all. 
Of  this  type  it  is  said  that  a  few  specimens  remain  in  some  localities. 
Fortunately  they  are  now  rare.  The  alert,  progressive  teacher  makes 
use  of  all  opportunities  for  increasing  academic  and  professional  know- 
ledge— and  finds  many  such  at  the  autumn  convention. 

The  Inspector's  ^^  September  two  thousand  or  more  graduates 

Yjgj^g  of   the   training  schools  of   Canada   began  work. 

Not  many  of  them  have  yet  been  visited  by  the 
inspector  and  all  of  them  look  forward  with  more  or  less  apprehension 
to  his  coming.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  inspector  comes  not 
to  criticise  but  to  help — he  is  kindly  in  manner,  generous  in  judgment. 
Once  he  was  a  young  teacher  himself,  and  he  has  seen  many  beginners  in 
action.  He  comes  to  encourage,  not  to  dishearten.  The  teacher  may 
safely  make  him  a  confidant  and  seek  his  advice.  The  inspector's  duty 
compels  him  to  reprove  the  careless,  indifTerent  teacher  but  he  will  not 
find  any  of  that  type  among  those  who  began  work  a  month  ago — ^they 
are  all  "on  their  mettle." 


Schools  New  and  Old 

[For  this  page  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed — Collegiate  Institutes,  High  Schools, 
Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars  regarding  the 
staff,  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  sending  a  picture. 
No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large — all  schools  are  interesting — (An  ordinary 
snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction:  the  print,  not  the  negative,is  used*  it 
will  be  promptly  returned  on  request.)] 


Bridgenorth  School,  County  of  Peterborough. 


S.D.  No.  158,  COTHAM,  Sask.  Teacher— Miss  Hilda  M.  Trood. 

This  picture  was  taken  at  the  close  of  a  Red  Cross  meeting  held  at  the  school. 

The  X  near  the  window  indicates  the  teacher. 
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EVEN  in  this  enlightened  age  and  on  this  progressive  North  American 
continent  there  are  many  paople  who  do  not  understand  that 
teachers  require  to  know  how  to  teach  as  well  as  what  to  teach. 
The  ordinary  man-on-the-street,   intelligent  and  worldly-wise  though 

he  be,  is  inclined  to  cherish  the 
belief  that  if  a  teacher  knows  his 
subject  he  can  surely  teach  it. 
Nay,  more, — but  be  this  whispered 
only — there  are  some  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  higher  edu- 
cation, who  yet  fail  to  realize  that 
children's  time  would  be  shame- 
fully squandered,  that  their  mental 
growth  would  be  outrageously 
stunted,  were  they  under  the 
tuition  of  teachers,  so-called,  who 
have  had  no  professional  training. 
But  in  Canada  much  emphasis  is 
laid  on  teacher- training ;  and  On- 
tario— it  may  be  said  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction — ^leads 
in  this  important  phase  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  Province  another 
The  Minister  of  Education  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  S.  A.  Morgan,  a  man  specially  qualified  for  this  work, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  supervise,  to  co-ordinate,  to  bring  to  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  training  schools  of 
Ontario.  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  who  for  many  years  has  been  Inspector 
of  Normal  Schools  as  well  as  Director  of  Technical  Education,  now  gives 
his  entire  time  to  the  promotion  and  direction  of  technical  and  vocational 
training. 

For  his  duties  as  provincial  director  of  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  Dr.  Morgan  has  had  adequate  preparation.  The  past  eleven 
years  he  has  spent  as  Principal  of  Hamilton  Normal  School ;  before  that 
one  year  as  lecturer  on  methods  in  English  and  history  in  Ottawa  Normal 
School ;  again  previous  to  that  time  ten  years  as  a  lecturer  on  methods 
in  the  Ontario  Normal  College  where  first-class  and  high  school 
teachers  were  trained  up  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Faculties 
'of  Education.  For  two  years  Dr.  Morgan  was  a  lecturer  in  the  Ontario 
College  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 
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Dr.  S.  a.  morgan 


forward  step  has  now  been  taken. 
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The  new  appointee  has  had  experience  in  the  training  .of  teachers — 
he  also  knows  the  teacher's  work  from  the  "inside".  Two  years  as 
Principal  of  Hagersville  Public  School  gave  him  experience  in  the  ele- 
mentary classroom;  sixteen  and  a  half  years  as  a  master  in  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute  (during  ten  of  these  years  he  was  also  on  the  stafT 
of  the  O.N.C.)  furnished  him  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  high 
school  teacher's  problems.  That  Dr.  Morgan  has  real  teaching  ability 
is  evidenced  by  a  unique  incident  in  his  career — he  prepared  for  matricu- 
lation a  blind  pupil  who  passed  his  examination  with  first  class  honours 
in  classics! 

Dr.  Morgan  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  with  honours 
in  classics,  English,  history,  logic,  and  psychology;  a  specialist  in  classics; 
the  holder  of  certificates  of  qualification  as  first  class  teacher,  high 
school  principal,  and  public  school  inspector;  a  bachelor  of  pedagogy  and 
a  doctor  of  pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  text-books  for  schools.  Now,  in  the  prime  of  life,  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  an  outstanding  educational  office,  one  for 
which  he  is  eminently  fitted,  and  one  in  which  he  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  people  of  Ontario.  W.  J.  D. 


The  opening  of  four  additional 
Normal  Schools,  in  1908,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  edu- 
cation in  Ontario.  These  schools 
have  done  the  best  of  good  work  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  Province.  To 
be  Principal  of  a  Normal  School  is 
to  hold  one  of  the  particularly  im- 
portant and  responsible  posts  in 
education.  Such  a  position  F.  F. 
Macpherson,  B.A.,  has  assumed  as 
Principal  of  Hamilton  Normal 
School. 

Mr.  Macpherson  w^as  born  at 
Lakeside,  in  the  County  of  Oxford. 
At  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  he 
began  his  school  life — he  is  still 
studying  and  rather  likes  it.  The 
High  Schools  at  Flora  and  Prescott  gave  him  his  secondary  education 
and  he  matriculated  in  1882  with  honours  In  modern  languages  and 
history.  The  privilege  was  his  of  taking  the  first  year  of  his  university 
work  under  the  late  Dr.  John  Seath  at  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute. 


F.  F.  MACPHERSON,  B.A. 
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In  1886  he  graduated;  took  his  professional  training  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year;  then  taught  for  six  months  in  Perth  Collegiate  Institute  and 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute.  Because  of  rather 
indifferent  health  he  left  Lindsay  and  went  to  live  in  Saskatchewan 
where,  for  five  years,  he  combined  the  work  of  the  teacher  with  that  of 
the  farmer  and  "  homesteaded  "  a  quarter  section.  Returning  to  Ontario, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute  in  1894  and, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Ontario  Normal  College,  was  lecturer  in 
methods  in  English.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  master  in  English  in  the 
Hamilton  Normal  School  and  has  held  that  position  until  his  recent 
promotion. 

The  good  teacher  is  a  public-spirited  citizen.  Mr.  Macpherson's 
activities  have  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the  classroom — he  has  been 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Canadian  Club  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  that  city.  As  every  educationist  should  do,  he  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  W.  J.  D. 


I.  Harvesting 


Agriculture  for  October 

J.  W.  EMERY,   B.A..  D.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Stratford 

This  is  the  month  for  harvesting  the  garden  vege- 
tables, farm  roots,  corn,  and  pumpkins.  Where  a 
school  garden  is  maintained,  the  first  warm,  dry  day  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  work,  which  is  done  by  the  pupils,  consists  in  pulling, 
trimming,  and  cleaning  the  roots,  digging  and  cleaning  the  potatoes, 
pulling  the  cabbages  out  by  the  roots,  and  trimming  off  the  larger 
leaves,  clearing  the  ground  of  all  plants  and  leaving  it  ready  for  fall 
ploughing.  The  disposal  of  the  garden  produce  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances. Either  each  child  will  take  the  produce  of  his  own  plot  home 
or  the  entire  harvest  may  be  collected  in  one  heap,  graded,  and  sold. 
The  latter  plan  is  especially  easy  in  urban  districts;  but  purchasers  may 
readily  be  found  in  any  locality  and  the  money  obtained  may  be  used  to 
supplement  the  Government  grant. 

The  harvesting  operations,  whether  at  school  or  at  home,  will  suggest 
several  lines  of  study:  1.  Judging.  In  order  to  produce  the  best  possible 
results  the  children  must  have  an  ideal  carrot,  beet,  tomato,  mangel, 
aster,  etc.,  before  them.  They  must  know  what  constitutes  a  good 
vegetable  or  flower.  Need  for  this  will  be  forcibly  impressed  on  them  if 
they  exhibit  their  vegetables  and  flowers  at  a  school  fair,  for  the  prizes 
will  surely  fall  to  the  child  that  knows  best  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
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judge.  While  the  vegetables  are  being  harvested  the  teacher  should  pick 
out  specimens  illustrating  the  chief  excellencies  and  defects.  Provide 
the  children  with  score  cards  and  give  them  practice  in  judging  fruit, 
flowers,  or  vegetables  brought  from  a  neighbouring  farm.  A  still  better 
exercise  is  to  place  five  or  six  carrots,  tomatoes,  apples,  mangels,  etc., 
before  the  class  and  ask  the  pupils  to  arrange  them  in  order  of  excellence, 
giving  reasons.  An  experienced  man  or  woman  of  the  neighbourhood 
may  be  invited  to  give  the  children  a  talk  on  good  and  poor  garden  pro- 
duce. A  score  card  for  potatoes  is  found  in  the  Mantcal,  page  101;  for 
apples  and  corn  see  Waters'  Essentials  of  Agriculture,  appendix;  here  are 
two  others: 

Cabbage.  Beet. 

Condition  of  exhibit 15       Condition  of  exhibit 15 

Correct  varietal  character 25    .  Correct  varietal  character.  .  .      25 

Labelling 10       LabelHng 10 

Size  of  head 20       Uniformity  of  sample 10 

Solidity 10       Outer  colour 10 

Crispness 10       Colour  and  tenderness  of  flesh     10 

Colour 10       Smoothness  of  surface 10 

Freedom  from  side  roots 10 


100 


100 

Bulletin  No.  270  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto)  on  Judging 
Vegetables  w'lW  prove  very  valuable.  2.  Seed  Growing.  The  war  has  caused 
a  shortage  in  garden  seeds  as  well  as  in  the  seeds  of  the  farm  roots,  and  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  are  urging  the  people  to  grow  their  own. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  children  that  the  carrots,  beets,  cabbages,  or 
mangels  they  are  harvesting  have  never  yet  flowered?  Where  then  will 
seed  come  from  for  next  spring?  Why  should  nature  give  these  plants 
such  large  roots  or  thick  leaves?  Have  these  plants  finished  their  lives? 
To  answer  these  questions  have  the  children  set  aside  a  few  choice  roots 
of  each  kind  and  one  or  two  cabbages.  .Place  these  in  a  pile  and  cover 
them  with  straw  or  vegetable  tops  and  a  thick  layer  of  earth  to  preserve 
them  from  frost  through  the  winter.  They  are  to  be  planted  for  seed 
next  spring.  3.  Canning.  Teacher  and  pupils  may  try  out  some  of  the 
recipes  for  preserving  vegetables  by  the  cold-pack  method.  Beets  and 
pumpkins  provide  suitable  materials  at  this  time.  Read  bulletin  252 
(Toronto)  on  Home  Canning.  4.  Potato  improvement.  While  harvest- 
ing the  potatoes  watch  for  particularly  good  hills.  Save  the  tubers  from 
these,  keeping  those  of  each  hill  separate.  Plant  a  short  row  from  each 
lot  next  spring.  The  potatoes  from  the  best  of  these  rows  should  give 
an  improved  strain  of  seed  potatoes.  This  work  is  best  done  as  a  home 
project  since  a  large  area  of  potatoes  is  needed  to  get  a  good  selection 
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of  hills.  5.  Insect  enemies.  Before  the  garden  is  harvested  search  should 
be  made  for  injurious  insects  at  work.  On  carrots  and  parsnips  the  larvae 
of  the  swallowtail  butterfly  may  be  found  (see  The  School  for  Sep- 
tember); on  turnips,  the  aphis;  a  few  inches  under  the  ground  among 
the  potatoes  we  niay  find  the  pupa  stage  of  the  potato  beetle  looking  like 
orange  berries,  a  stage  of  this  familiar  insect  that  is  little  known.  In  the 
apples  the  work  of  the  codling  moth  may  be  studied  and  search  made  for 
its  coccoons  on  the  trunks  of  the  apple  trees. 

__    _         .  At  this  season  mushrooms  of  many  kinds  abound. 

Note  the  parasol-shaped  cap]  the  round  stem,  the  veil 
that  holds  the  edges  of  the  cap  to  the  stem  in  the  button  stage;  the  ring 
left  on  the  stem  when  the  veil  breaks.  Underground,  a  cup  or  volva  is 
sometimes  found  surrounding  the  stem.  On  the  under  side  of  the  cap 
note  the  radiating  sheets,  the  gills.  Detach  the  caps  from  the  stems 
and  lay  them  on  pieces  of  cardboard,  using  white  cardboard  if  the  gills  are 
dark  in  colour  and  dark  if  they  are  light.  After  a  day  or  two  carefully 
lift  the  caps  and  note  the  fine  lines  of  dust  on  the  cardboard.  This  con- 
sists of  countless  minute  bodies,  the  spores,  that  correspond,  in  their 
function  at  least,  to  the  seeds  of  the  flowering  plants.  The  name  "toad- 
stool" should  be  abolished.  All  fungi  with  gills  are  mushrooms.  A  few 
are  very  poisonous  but  the  great  majority  are  edible.  It  is,  however, 
very  important  that  people  who  gather  them  for  food  should  know  the 
poisonous  forms.  Bulletin  363  (Toronto)  gives  a  list  of  excellent  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  mushroom  lovers.  The  Mushroom  Book  by  Nina  Mar- 
shall (The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto),  will  prove  valuable.  The  puffballs 
are  closely  related  to  the  mushrooms.  When  dry  they  emit  puffs  of 
spore-dust  at  the  slightest  touch.  In  the  white  stage  they  are  edible. 
Some  varieties  are  as  large  as  footballs.  The  brackets  seen  on  decaying 
stumps  and  old  trees  are  fungi  that  bear  the  spores  in  small  holes  on  the 
under  side.  These  holes  may  be  seen  w^ith  the  naked  eye  or  a  small  lens 
and  give  the  name  poly  pore  to  this  class  of  fungi.  None  of  these  are 
edible.  The  cone-shaped  morels,  bearing  their  spores  on  ridges  on  the 
outside  of  the  cones,  are  delicious;  none  are  poisonous.  Have  the  pupils 
gather  as  large  a  variety  as  possible  of  these  fungi.  Ww^ 

In  none  of  the  four  fungi  mentioned  above  do  we  see  the  plant  itself 
— only  the  fruiting  portion.  The  plant  body  is  usually  buried  in  the 
sub-stratum  and  consists  of  numerous  branching  threads  — the  mycelium. 
To  show  children  the  real  nature  of  a  fungus  plant,  place  a  piece  of  moist 
bread  or  of  cooked  vegetable  (green  corn  is  excellent)  in  a  tightly  closed 
box  so  that  it  will  not  dry  out,  and  leave  it  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few 
days.  The  food  becomes  covered  with  mould.  The  delicate  threads  of 
the  mycelium  are  plainly  visible.     As  the  fungus  continues  to  grow, 
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small  round  bodies  appear  on  the  thre^ads — the  spore-cases.  When  ripe, 
these  burst,  yielding  a  multitude  of  still  smaller  spores.  All  fungi  con- 
sist of  these  two  parts, — the  thread-like  body,  usually  hidden,  and  the 
spores,  usually  conspicuous.  Being  destitute  of  chlorophyll  the  fungi 
are  forced  to  derive  their  food  from  other  plants. 

Agriculturally,  the  fungi  are  of  supreme  importance.  Mushrooms, 
puffballs,  polypores,  and  moulds  are  for  the  most  part  harmless  since 
they  feed  on  dead  or  decaying  matter;  but  there  are  thousands  of  forms 
in  which  the  mycelial  threads  penetrate  the  tissues  of  living  plants  and 
feed  parasitically  upon  their  juices,  killing  them  outright  in  some  cases 
and  always  doing  great  injury.'  The  first  indication  that  a  plant  is 
attacked  is  usually  the  appearance  of  the  spore  masses  at  the  surface. 
Since  one  spore  under  favourable  conditions  is  able  to  start  a  new 
fungus  plant,  it  can  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  trouble  may  spread. 
The  annual  losses  to  the  farmer  in  profit  and  to  the  country  in  food 
through  these  so-called  plant  diseases  is  prodigious,  being  estimated  at 
over  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  Canada  alone.  October  is  a  good 
month  in  which  to  become  acquainted  with  these  pests  as  they  appear 
on  the  plants  of  the  orchard,  farm,  and  garden.  The  children  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  and  understand  the  nature  of  the  following:  covered 
smut  of  wheat;  loose  smut  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  corn  smut;  stem 
rust  of  all  the  grains;  late  blight  and  dry  rot  of  potato;  potato  scab;  apple 
and  pear  scab ;  brown  rot  of  plum  and  cherry ;  black  knot  of  cherry  and 
plum;  bean  anthracnose;  powdery  mildew;  leaf  spot  of  apple,  beet  and 
tomato;  white  rust  of  salsify.  Any  account  of  these  would  occupy  too 
much  space  here.  For  their  diagnosis  and  control  the  teacher  is  referred 
to  the  following  excellent  pamphlets  obtainable  free  of  charge  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto:  No.  258,  Diseases  of  Vegetables; 
No.  257,  Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees;  No.  229,  Smuts  and  Rusts  on  Grain;  also 
circular  No.  10,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  on  Late  Blight  and 
Rot  of  Potatoes,  a  fungus  disease  that  has  played  an  important  part  in 
European  history.  The  remedies  for  fungus  diseases  are  usually  applied 
in  spring,  when  further  reference  will' be  made  to  this  subject.  During 
the  fall  the  pupils  should  make  a  collection  of  injurious  fungi,  the  dis- 
eased parts  of  affected  plants  being  pressed  and  dried  and  enclosed  in 
envelopes  properly  labelled. 

TIT    Ri  Ih  Beautifying  the  home  wuth  flowers  is  as  much  a 

part  of  agriculture  as  raising  grain,  fruit,  milk,  or 
pork  and  it  is  a  phase  of  the  farm  work  that  the  children  can  take  charge 
of.  There  is  no  class  of  plants  that  will  give  more  satisfaction  to  the 
flower  lover  than  the  fall-planted  bulbs.  By  timely  indoor  and  outside 
planting  the  flowers  of  these  plants  may  be  enjoyed  from  early  December 
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to  late  May.  Methods  of  culture  are  described  in  so  many  books  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  details  here.  Excellent  leaflets  may 
be  obtained  on  request  from  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  O.A.C., 
Guelph.  The  chief  points  in  indoor  planting  are  to  use  good  soil  in  well 
drained  pots;  allow  no  manure  to  touch  the  bulbs;  and  put  the  bulbs, 
after  planting,  in  a  cool,  dark,  place  until  the  roots  are  well  developed.  The 
best  plan  is  to  place  the  pots  on  a  cellar  floor  where  the  temperature  is 
about  50°  and  cover  them  with  coal  ashes,  keeping  them  moist  mean- 
while. They  are  ready  to  bring  up  to  the  light  and  warmth  when  the 
roots  are  visible  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  After  bringing 
to  the  light,  plenty  of  water  should  be  given.  Crocuses,  hyacinths,  both 
Dutch  and  Roman,  and  narcissi,  including  jonquils,  are  most  suitable. 
The  white  Romans  are  very  early.  Of  narcissi,  or  daffodils,  as  they  are 
often  called,  emperor,  empress,  poeticus,  and  barri  conspicuus  will  prove 
successful.  Earth  is  the  best  medium,  but  the  paper-white  narcissus 
will  do  well  if  planted  in  a  bowl  of  pebbles  and  water  and  left  in  the  dark- 
ness only  about  a  week.  By  planting  these  in  succession  every  two  weeks 
the  schoolroom  need  never  be  without  this  attractive  flower  from  De- 
cember to  March.  Tulips  do  not  give  as  good  results  as  the  other  bulbs 
mentioned  above.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  procure  and 
grow  bulbs  in  their  homes.  In  places  where  the  temperature  of  the 
schoolroom  falls  below  freezing  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  all  the  bulbs 
must  be  reared  at  home  and  brought  to  school  when  in  bloom.  A  bulb- 
growing  contest  may  be  instituted,  each  child  rearing  one  or  two  kinds 
and  bringing  them  to  school  on  some  special  afternoon  to  be  judged  for 
a  prize.  An  experienced  florist  may  be  invited  to  give  the  children  a 
talk  on  bulb  growing.  Bulbs  are  planted  outdoors  either  in  formal  beds 
or  informal  clusters  in  the  perennial  border.  In  the  first  plan,  if  two  or 
more  colours  are  used  bulbs  must  be  purchased  that  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  Beds  may  be  planted  in  corners  near  the  fence  or  near  the  building. 
Narcissi  and  tulips  are  most  suitable.  Of  the  former,  Von  Sion  is  a  good 
double  form  and  emperor,  empress,  poeticus,  barri  conspicuous,  and 
Sir  Watken  are  excellent  single  varieties.  Of  tulips  there  is  an  endless 
variety,  early  and  late,  single  and  double,  of  all  colours.  The  earlier 
double  or  single  kinds  are  best  for  beds.  The  late  varieties  are  Darwins, 
Bizarre,  and  Parrots.  These  are  very  beautiful  and  make  good  clusters 
in  the  borders.  No  one  should  be  without  a  few  clumps  of  Darwins.  It 
is  impossible  to  begin  naming  desirable  varieties  of  tulips.  An  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  way  to  become  acquainted  with  bulbs  is  to  purchase  a 
dozen  each^pf  a  few  kinds  each  year,  choosing  them  at  random  from  the 
catalogue  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  desirable  or  undesirable  ones  as 
they  bloom  in  spring.  Snow  drops,  chionodoxas,  scillas,  and  crocuses 
are  excellent  for  outside  and  are  very  early.     They  are  most  effective 
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when  planted  close  together  in  clumps  of  a  dozen  or  more.  These,  along 
with  most  narcissi  and  the  Darwin  tulips,  become  permanent  when  once 
well  planted. 

TV    Ra     in rlftrd  ^'  ^^^^  school  should  subscribe  for  a  good  weekly- 

agricultural  paper. 

2.  Corn  is  an  interesting  crop  in  the  autumn.    Good  articles  on  corn 
are  found  in  The  School  of  September  and  October,  1918. 

3.  Allot  home  projects  now.    See  circular  No.  13,  page  20,  for  a  good 
list  of  suggestions. 


For  Primary  Grades 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Ekiucation,  University  of  Toronto 

HINTS  AND  HELPS 

1.  The  following  device  for  seat  work  has  been  found  very  useful. 
It  is  of  great  help  in  visualizing  the  form  of  the  figures.  After  the  lesson 
has  been  taught  and  the  written  form  of  the  figure  given,  little  pegs  f 
or  1  inch  long  are  distributed  and  the  children  form  the  figures,  e.g., 


or 


!  ! 

They  soon  become  quite  skilled  in  placing  the  pegs  and  the  results  are 
neat,  accurate  and  helpful.  L.  H. 

2.  Here  is  a  device  which  is  useful  in  teaching  the  facts.  Place  a 
large  8  or  9  on  the  board  or  whatever  number  you  wish  to  develop. 
Inside  this  number  place  the  combinations  which  make  that  number. 
All  the  facts  of  9  may  be  written  in  the  oval  of  9.  Sometimes  let  one 
pupil  write  the  combinations  he  remembers  and  another  finish  it. 

Have  you  a  device  that  is  a  help  in  writing?  Any  device  you  have 
found  useful  may  be  useful  to  some  one  else.  Send  it  to  The  School. 
Or  perhaps  you  have  a  question  to  ask. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

C.M.M. — Information  regarding  concrete  material  for  teaching 
number  work  may  be  obtained  from  The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  215 
Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 

C.G.N. — It  is  a  matter  entirely  in  your  hands.  Try  to  find  out  what 
the  former  teacher  did  and  then  "go  one  better  ".    Have  you  three  classes 
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in  the  primer?  Generally  speaking,  the  primer  is  not  used  much  during 
the  first  few  months  but  a  great  deal  of  blackboard  work  is.  Some  classes 
are  able  to  read  the  primer  in  half  a  year;  others  in  a  year.  A  child's 
background  of  language,  story  telling,  etc.,  makes  a  great  difference  in 
his  ability  to  read  quickly. 

WRITING  IN  PRIMARY  CLASSES 

Learning  to  write  consists  primarily  in  the  acquirement  of  a  new  form 
of  expression.  It  is  a  tool  in  the  expression  of  thought.  Its  purpose  is 
to  serve  as  a  means  for  the  communication  of  thoughts  to  other  persons. 

The  mechanics  of  the  production  of  the  letters  must  be  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  habit  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  child  is  free  to  give  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  train  of  thought.  The  process  of  writing  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  thought  process.  Speech  is  an  instinctive  form  of 
expression.  The  child  practises  by  himself  the  sound  until  he  gets  the 
correct  form.  Writing  is  not  an  instinctive  form  of  expression;  it  is 
rather  an  artificial  product  of  training. 

The  primary  teacher  needs  to  know  the  correct  movement  and  the 
best  way  to  make  it.  It  will  not  develop  of  itself.  The  same  line  may 
be  obtained  by  an  easy  or  by  a  difficult  movement.  We  are  apt  to  look 
at  writing  from  the  adult  side  rather  than  to  see  its  development  of  the 
child.  In  the  child  the  law  of  habit  and  the  laws  of  motor  control  are 
being  developed,  while  in  an  adult  these  two  factors  are  already  formed. 
A  system  suitable  for  adults  needs  to  be  modified  a  great  deal  for  children 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  child's  ability  to  make  precise,  complex, 
and  rapid  movements  is  slight  but  it  increases  continuously  from  the 
first. 

The  child  should  use  large,  free  movements  first.  The  blackboard 
is  the  best  place  to  begin  the  early  lessons.  And  let  them  make  pictures 
— balls,  hoops,  snowballs,  suns,  grapes,  apples,  plates,  coppers,  cats; 
these  develop  movement.  Large  writing  on  the  blackboard  calls  into 
action  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  the  whole  arm  and  so  gives 
strength  and  skill  to  all  parts  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

In  making  the  ball,  prick  a  hole  with  a  pin,  about  the  centre  of  the 
paper  or  mark  a  centre  on  the  blackboard.  Starting  at  this  point  let 
them  use  the  rotary  motion.    While  doing  so  sing, 

"Round  we  go,  round  we  go, 
Rolling  up  just  so," 
or  when  making  the  cat  (two  balls)  sing, 

"Here  we  go,  here  we  go. 
Making  Tabby's  picture  so." 

The  large  free  movements  on  the  blackboard  are  followed  by  large 
work  on  rough  surface  paper.     The  one-spaced  letters  on  the  paper 
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should  be  nearly  half  an  inch  high  in  primary  grades.  Small  writing  is 
too  complex  and  needs  too  fine  adjustments  of  the  muscles. 

Do  not  expect  great  results.  It  is  the  process  we  should  look  for,  not 
the  results.  Correct  writing  is  the  result  of  correct  observation.  It  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  wrong  to  expect  children  to  write  before  they  have 
been  taught  how  to  observe.  When  we  consider  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  writing  beautiful, '  remembering  that  every  letter  has  its  own 
peculiar  form,  that  we  need  a  nice  distinction  of  height,  length,  width, 
and  slope  to  make  even  one  letter  correctly,  is  it  any  wonder  that  tiny 
baby  fingers  are  unable  to  write  with  ease? 

Writing  never  remains  stationary  during  the  early  school  years.  It 
either  deteriorates  or  improves  according  to  the  watchfulness  or  neglect 
of  the  teacher.  After  mastering  the  principles  of  writing,  the  correct 
formation,  spacing,  slope,  and  relative  heights  of  letters,  there  is  still 
much  care  to  be  exercised. 

In  a  writing  lesson  there  are  three  avenues  of  approach  to  the  brain — 
sight,  touch,  and  motion.  The  pupils  gather  knowledge  through  their 
ears  from  the  teacher's  description  of  a  letter,  through  their  eyes  from 
visualization,  and  through  their  muscles  from  motion. 

In  making  a  letter  the  child  acquires  an  image  by  the  actual  carrying- 
out  of  the  idea  into  action.  There  is  first  a  vague,  very  imperfect,  notion 
which  is  improved  upon  and  perfected  by  the  attempt  to  realize  it  in 
action.  The  activity  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  gaining  of 
the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  letters.  By  writing  carelessly  the  child  is 
acquiring  slovenly  ideas  which,  later,  he  has  to  correct. 

In  the  primary  room  some  common  mistakes  in  letter  formation 
may  be  observed.  One  principle,  at  least,  is  clear.  No  letter  should 
vary  from  its  conventional  form  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  confused  with 
another  letter.  1.  A  common  fault  consists  in  leaving  a  loop  open  which 
should  be  closed  or  closing  a  loop  which  should  be  open  as  in  a,  d,  f, 
g,  0,  q,  s  and  v.  2.  Sometimes  the  stroke  is  much  too  long  or  too  short 
as  in  b,  /,  j,  k.  I,  n,  q,  y,  z.  3.  The  substitution  of  angles  for  curves  and 
vice  versa  is  often  found  in  m,  n,  u.  Legibility  and  beauty  are  two  factors 
to  be  considered.  Writing  may  be  legible  and  yet  not  beautiful.  .  The 
strokes  should  be  made  the  same  way  to  produce  a  pleasing  appearance. 

Devices. — 1.  To  improve  the  slant  this  little  device  may  prove 
helpful.  Draw  line  figures — first,  in  all  sorts  of  slants ;  second,  in  a  regular 
row,  all  of  one  slant.  The  children  laugh  at  the  absurd  slants  of  the 
"line-figure"  men.  Call  these  figures  of  men,  soldiers.  Have  the 
children  compare  and  decide  which  they  prefer,  soldiers  marching  well 
or  those  marching  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Write  a  sentence  or  a  word  on 
the  board.     Draw  the  straight  downward  strokes  through  the  letters 
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and  then  compare  with  the  soldiers  marching  all  with  the  same  slant. 
After  trying  this  plan  for  awhile  the  improvement  in  the  slant  is  very 
noticeable. 

2.  In  making  the  letter  I  count  five — 1  to  begin,  2  at  the  top  of  the 
loop,  3  at  the  crossing  of  the  lines,  4  at  the  bottom,  and  5  at  the  end. 
Count  six  for  h  and  seven  for  h,  k  and  /.  Vary  the  drill  by  having  part 
or  all  of  the  class  at  the  board  or  by  having  one  pupil  count. 

3.  When  the  writing  lags,  a  device  to  relieve  the  monotony  may  be 
tried.  A  drawing  or  a  paper-cutting  may  be  pasted  at  the  top  and  then 
the  word  or  sentence  written  under,  thus  correlating  these  subjects. 
A  blue  sky  with  a  bright  yellow  sun  surely  merited  that  the  word  sun 
be  very  carefully  written  under  it.  Another  picture  that  lent  variety 
was  a  cut-out  of  Tiny  and  it  had  under  it  this  sentence,  "Tiny  is  a  little 
bear". 

4.  Sometimes  naming  the  movements  after  familiar  objects  helps; 
for  instance,  in  making  an  e  we  call  it  looping  the  loop,  an  a  rolling  a 
snowball,  an  h  a  high  backed  chair,  s.  k  a.  chair  with  a  crooked  stick, 
while  m  has  three  hills,  n  two  hills,  and  o  is  a  baby's  ball.  In  making/ 
the  lower  loop  is  often  made  backwards.  It  is  a  help  if/  is  called  a  tall 
lady  with  an  apron,  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  tall  lady  wearing  her  apron 
on  her  back? 

5;  At  the  beginning  of  the  letter-formation  place  a  letter  on  the 
board  and  allow  the  pupils  to  trace  the  copy.  We  call  it  putting  "party 
dresses"  on  the  letter.  Tracing  has  its  value  in  that  the  child  is  able 
to  get  the  right  movement.  A  continuous  use  of  tracing  is  detrimental, 
however. 

6.  A  story  connected  with  letters  holds  the  interest  and  makes  wTiting 
a  delight.  Make  beans,  round  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.  At 
the  next  lesson  tell  the  story  to  the  point  where  the  tailor  sewed  up  the 
little  bean's  jacket.  He  sewed  a  very  straight  seam  and  left  a  little 
end  of  thread.  They  will  immediately  be  eager  to  make  a's.  When  a 
has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  extend  the  story.  The  tailor  was  just 
going  to  take  another  stitch  when  he  was  frightened.  He  left  the  needle 
sticking  straight  into  its  back.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  d's  now. 

7.  A  little  boy  spent  his  holdiays  in  the  country.  He  was  so  happy 
he  turned  somersaults  (/)  and  gathered  Mother  Goose's  Golden  Eggs 
(o).  Sometimes  he  threw  a  ball  into  the  air  (i)  and  he  loved  to  swing 
between  two  trees  (u) .  His  sister  had  a  skipping  rope  (v)  which  she  used 
to  go  over  three  hills  (m)  and  two  hills  (n)  to  the  letter  box  (p). 

8.  In  joining  letters  together,  let  them  play  "crack  the  whip"  in 
which  all  the  letters  hold  hands  nicely. 

9.  Writing  letters  may  be  connected  with  phonics.  Tell  them  of 
the  dear  little  calf  that  makes  a  noise  like  n.    Give  them  a  piece  of  paper 
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cut  the  shape  of  a  Httle  calf  and  let  them  write  w's  on  it.  For  m  recite 
"Mistress  Cow"  and  write  m  on  cow-shaped  papers.  The  recitation 
of  "Baa,  baa,  black  sheep",  and  a  paper  cut  like  a  lamb  will  bring 
delight,  if  a  is  written  on  it.  The  letter  g  is  like  a  frog  and,  of  course, 
needs  a  frog-shaped  paper.  The  letter  h  is  the  tired  dog  and  the  paper 
doggie  is  a  "really  truly"  dog  with  h  on  it  for  fur  while  the  cross  cat 
needs/  to  make  its  fur;  d  may  be  written  on  a  dove,  p  on  an  engine,  5  on 
a  goose,  and  sh  on  a  cradle. 

10.  The  following  device  to  obtain  muscular  movement  has  been 
successful.  "Children,  do  you  know  I  have  something  in  my  arm  that 
will  surprise  you?"  (Place  your  left  hand  under  the  muscle  of  your 
right  forearm  and  move  it  with  a  rotary  motion)  "Did  you  see  it  go? 
It  is  my  engine!  Did  you  know  I  had  an  engine?  I  wonder  whether 
you  have  one?"  (Immediately  forty  engines  are  found  and  oh!  what  a 
surprise!)  "Will  it  go?"  We  talk  further,  calling  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  the  wheels,  the  thumb  and  second  finger  the  cars,  and  the  first 
finger  a  passenger.  He  rests  so  lightly  that  he  is  ready  to  jump  any 
minute.  Keeping  the  attention  on  the  engine  as  the  power,  keeps  the 
child's  thought  on  the  muscle  and  away  from  his  fingers.  After  some 
drill  use  the  pencil.  The  teacher  calls  "All  aboard"  and  the  children 
work  with  a  will  making  ovals.  Sometimes  a  switch  (push  and  pull)  is 
made. 

11.  In  making  ovals  we  do  not  call  them  just  ovals.  Sometimes 
dishpans,  bicycles,  pigs,  cats,  pails  are  made.  A  little  book  called 
Sprott's  System  of  Writing,  Part  7,  for  Junior  Forms  and  published  by 
The  Commercial  Text  Book  Company,  Church  St.,  Toronto,  gives  many 
suggestions  for  making  a  writing  lesson  a  pleasure  to  little  tots. 

12.  In  teaching  a  lesson  for  letter-formation  the  following  order  has 
been  found  very  good :  (a)  Making  ova'ls  in  the  air  using  the  whole  arm 
and  the  first  finger  for  a  pointer.  This  helps  in  gaining  good  movement. 
{h)  Making  ovals  and  "drive  and  draw"  without  a  pencil.  We  sing 
"Humpty  Dumpty",  "Diddle,  diddle,  Dumpling",  etc.  It  helps  to  get 
rhythm,  {c)  Making  the  same  with  pencils.  Here  we  use  the  move- 
ments that  develop  the  letter  we  desire  to  teach.  In  making  /  make 
several  left  ovals  (put  lines  in  to  make  a  face — a  smiling,  a  crying,  and  a 
quiet  face  will  bring  delight  to  the  children).  Also  make  the  "drive 
and  draw"  or  "push  and  pull"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  {d)  Unite  the 
two  to  make  a  whip  lash  III.  Then  make  Z's  in  sets  of  three,  {e)  A 
word  w^ith  the  letter  in,  as  let.  (/)  A  sentence  as  Tom,  let  Sam  go.  The 
sentence  is  too  difficult  for  the  beginning  of  the  term. 


Pictures  in  Language  Work 

FLORENCE  M.  CHRISTIANSON 

Niagara  Falls  South. 

PICTURES  are  a  most  prolific  source  of  amusement  to  children  and 
as  subjects  for  practice  in  language,  oral  and  written,  are  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  school  use,  more  especially  when  each 
child  may  have  a  copy. 

Pictures  used  in  the  language  class  have  a  double  purpose.  They 
stimulate  good  English  and  encourage  keen  observation.  Often  a  child 
becomes  interested  in  the  painter, — it  is  quite  within  the  grasp  of  even 
the  primary  child  to  know  Landseer,  Raphael,  Millet,  etc. 

"There  is  an  education  in  pictures" — hence,  no  necessary  care  or 
expense  should  be  spared  in  making  the  pictures  used  by  primary  classes 
as  attractive,  varied,  and  suggestive  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

Let  the  children  talk  about  the  pictures,  with  no  more  restraint  or 
direction  from  the  teacher  than  may  be  required  to  give  each  one  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  and  to  cultivate  good  manners. 

After  this  has  been  done,  by  some  suggestive  hint  or  question  get  the 
children  to  use  some  exercise  of  their  judgment  and  imagination  as  re- 
gards the  relation,  action,  motive,  character,  placing,  etc.,  of  the  various 
objects  in  the  composition  (picture). 

Ask  why  they  like  the  picture,  what  changes  they  would  make,  what 
special  merit  they  find  in  it,  etc. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  reading  lesson  encourage  the  children  to 
use  the  new  words  that  will  be  found  there.  It  is  not  difficult  to  induce 
the  child  to  use  some  of  these  words  in  conversation. 

The  better  the  language  lesson  has  been  taught  the  greater  will  be 
the  interest  in  the  reading  lesson  and' the  degree  of  the  child's  interest  is 
the  measure  of  his  progress. 

It  is  well  to  get  full  answers  in  the  language  class  but  it  is  so  easy 
to  overdo  it  and  lose  track  of  the  subject  that  it  is  with  fear  and  trembling 
I  mention  it.  For  example,  Johnny  meets  Peter  on  the  road  and 
Johnny  asks,  "Where  are  you  going,  Peter?"  "To  Niagara  Falls", 
replies  Peter.  And  he  has  given  a  full  answer  that  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible in  connection  with  Johnny's  question  and  should  be  so  accepted. 

Language  is  just  expressing  properly  the  whole  thought  in  the  mind. 
And  the  object  is  to  cultivate  this  ability. 

The  great  thing  in  language  study  is  that  the  child  have  something 
to  say.    The  better  the  child  sees  (observes)  the  greater  will  be  his  power 
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to  tell  and  to  conjure  up  his  mental  images.     The  child  who  speaks 
correctly  writes  correctly. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  junior  classes  if  we  could  have  a  small 
bound  book,  perhaps  six  by  eight  inches  in  size,  which  would  contain 
from  twelve  to  twenty  copies  of  good  pictures  suitable  for  these  grades. 
It  might  be  called  an  "Art  Primer".  Bound  in  book  form  the  pictures 
would  endure  much  hard  usage  and  children  would  grow  to  love  their 
picture-primer  and  to  regard  good  pictures  with  an  affection  that  would 
endure  past  school-life  and  w^ould  guide  their  choice  of  pictures  for  the 
decoration  of  their  own  homes  in  later  life.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever". 


Story=Telling  in  Primary  Grades 

ELIZA  M.  BURNETT 

Normal  School,  Cam  rose 

THE  love  of  stories  is  a  universal  one.  All  the  children  of  all  the 
people  love  stories.  Just  when  the  story  begins  to  exercise 
its  magic  is  difficult  to  determine.  If  you  have  had  the  restless 
two-year-old  baby  cuddle  against  you  and  grow  quiet  and  attentive 
as  you  tell  a  story  to  the  older  brothers  and  sisters;  or  the  four-year  old, 
watch  you  with  big  eyes  and  the  very  minute  you  finish  say  with  em- 
phasis "Tell  it  again!";  or  had  the  older  little  nuisance  follow  you  about 
with  his  picture  book  begging  that  you  will  read  to  him  about  the  "Three 
Bears"  or  "J^ck  and  the  Bean  Stalk", — if  you  have  had  any  or  all  of 
these  experiences  you  know  something  of  the  child's  thirst  for  stories  and 
when  it  begins  to  manifest  itself. 

This  is  the  stage  they  are  in  when  they  come  to  us  at  school.  What 
does  it  mean,  this  thirst  for  stories?  It  means  something  that  every 
father  and  mother  and  every  primary  teacher  should  think  about.  It 
means  more  than  hunger  for  food  and  need  of  clothes,  just  in  as  much 
as  minds  mean  more  than  bodies.  George  Macdonald  says  that  we  teach 
children  they  have  souls.  We  are  wrong.  They  are  souls.  They  have 
bodies.  Stanley  Hall  says — "Stories  are  the  natural  soul-food  of  chil- 
dren, their  native  air  and  vital  breath,  but  our  children  are  too  often 
either  story  starved  or  charged  with  ill-chosen  or  ill-adapted  twaddle 
tales". 

Primary  teachers  should  be  good  story  tellers.  They  should  be  able 
to  use  the  story  method  for  the  beginning  of  most  subjects.  The  teacher 
who  can  tell  stories  well  is  a  delightful  person  to  know,  and  very  soon 
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finds  the  way  to  little  hearts.  The  story  makes  its  appeal  to  the  child's 
feelings  and  it  is  through  these  that  we  have  the  best  means  of  educating 
him.  Being  used  as  a  means  of  education,  the  story  should  be  wisely 
chosen,  carefully  prepared,  and  well  told.  This  necessitates  real  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

---         .  „.  In  choosing  a  story  to   tell   the   teacher  must 

Choosing  a  Story.  ^      u  .u   r  a        ^    ^      it  j 

consider   both    lorm   and    content.      Every   good 

story  has  certain  necessary  elements:  1.  A  beginning  that  arouses  inter- 
est. 2.  A  succession  of  events  that  is  orderly  and  complete.  3.  A  climax 
that  forms  the  story's  point.  4.  An  ending  which  sets  the  mind  at  rest. 
The  ending  more  than  any  other  part  discloses  the  purpose  of  the  author 
in  writing  the  story. 

A  story  must  have  a  meaning,  else  it  has  no  excuse  for  being.  The 
meaning  has  some  relation  to  the  type  of  story. 

The  fairy  story  is  a  creation  of  the  imagination  but  it  sets  forth  truths. 
Its  characters  are  in  accord  with  the  child's  own  high  spirit,  and  its  con- 
clusions satisfy  his  demands.  In  the  fairy  story  virtue  is  rewarded  and 
wrong-doing  is  punished. 

The  fable  holds  up  the  mirror  to  nature  and  shows  ugly  pictures  that 
are  intended  for  purposes  of  warning. 

The  allegory  uses  the  story  form  for  didactic  teaching, — the  story  is 
perfect  as  a  story,  but  means  more  than  at  first  appears.  The  meaning 
grows  with  one's  experience,  the  story  having  lingered  in  our  minds 
because  of  our  liking  for  stories.  The  biography  is  of  value  to  us  as  a 
basis  of  comparison  and,  in  the  case  of  the  hero-story,  stimulates  to 
action. 

Henry  Van  Dyke's  prayer  that  he  might  never  tag  a  moral  to  a  tale 
or  tell  a  story  without  a  meaning  should  be  prayed  by  every  teacher. 

The  age'^of  the  child  should  be  considered  when  choosing  a  story  to 
tell.  From  six  to  eight  the  fairy-  and  folk- tale  and  Bible  stories  seem 
best  loved.  After  that  (when  they  begin  to  ask  "is  it  true?")  it  is  wise 
to  turn  to  nature  stories  and  biography.  The  child  is  now  evincing  more 
interest  in  the  world  about  him.  It  might  even  be  well  to  use  the  fable 
and  leave  him  to  see  the  point.  Myths  are  not  of  as  much  value  to  the 
primary  grades  as  are  the  other  story  forms. 

.«  .       j.,.«^  It  is  not  necessary  to  memorize  a  story  word 

Preparing  the  Story.    ,  ,  L  t^  •       ;  ^    • 

for  word  as  you  would  a  poem.  It  is  not  desir- 
able, in  fact,  except  in  rare  cases  where  the  wording  of  the  story  offers 
the  main  beauty. 

The  best  way  to  absorb  it  is  to  read  the  story  over  and  over,  con- 
centrating one's  attention  upon  it  until  a  general  impression  has  been 
gained. 
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Next,  think  it  over,  noting  its  events  in  the  order  of  happening. 
Writing  out  the  succession  of  events  is  a  helpful  exercise. 

Then,  using  this  list  as  a  basis,  recall  the  story,  using  your  imagina- 
tion to  the  full  in  giving  life  and  colour. 

Now  tell  it  in  language  suited  to  the  subject  and  the  audience  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  An  extended  vocabulary  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
the  story  teller. 

Tell  the  story  many  times  in  order  to  perfect  the  art  of  telling. 

■TT       ^    i  11  J.-U    oj.  The  first  necessity  is  that  of  appreciation. 

How  to  tell  the  Story.     ^.^         ^  „       ^       ji  ^  j       \^  i-i 

Never  tell  a  story  that  you  do  not   like,  no 

matter  how  much  others  may  like  it.  You  must  understand  the  story  and 
get  the  feeling,  else  you  have  no  message  to  pass  on.  The  story  teller 
is  a  passer  on, — an  interpreter,  if  you  will.  Always  remember  that  the 
story  is  the  thing.  You  are  the  giver.  You  must  know  the  story  per- 
fectly in  order  that  it  may  come  smoothly  and  easily  without  apparent 
effort.  A  correction  of  what  was  previously  told,  or  a  visible  effort  to 
recall,  breaks  the  spell,  spoils  the  effect,  and  gives  your  audience  time 
to  think  of  something  other  than  the  story — possibly  of  you. 

Get  so  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  your  story  that  every  bit  of  you 
responds  to  its  subtle  influence.  Your  voice,  your  gesture,  the  quick 
look  and  whimsical  smile  are  all  a  part  of  the  telling. 

Simplicity  should  be  the  keynote  in  story  telling,  but  it  is  the  sim- 
plicity that  comes  after  much  training  in  self-control  and  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  power  gained  by  hard  work. 

Directness  is  to  children  one  of  the  main  charms, — they  will  not 
tolerate  long-windedness.  A  told  story  need  not  be  so  detailed  as  a 
written  one — eye,  voice,  and  hand  make  up  for  much  of  what  is  explained 
in  words. 

The  telling  must  be  dramatic  but  it  should  be  suggestive  rather  than 
illustrative.    The  story  teller  is  not  an  actor. 

A  consideration  of  what  constitutes  the  charm  to  children  will  make 
the  story  teller  retain  many  of  these  in  the  form  given  by  the  author, 
e.g., 

Words  suggestive  of  sound  or  motion  as 

"Hoppety  kick",  "slip,  slop,  gobble". 

Speeches  in  verse,  as 

"Mirror,  mirror,  upon  the  wall 
Tell  me  which  is  the  fairest  of  all." 

"Little  pig,  little  pig,  let  me  in 
No!  no!  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny,  chin,  chin." 

An  effective  beginning  and  ending  is  worthy  of  study.  Good  examples 
are 'the  fairy  tale  with  its  "Once  upon  a  time",  "And  they  lived  happy 
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ever  after",  and  "Just  So"  stories  of  Kipling.  The  beginning  and 
ending  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Pausing  just  before  announcing  the  climax  is  often  very  effective  in 
producing  a  thrilling  effect.  A  student  was  telling  the  story  of  the 
''Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff"  to  a  class  of  very  young  children.  She  had 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  that  if  the  sun  shone  on  the  goblin 
he  would  burst.  When  she  paused  in  her  sentence,  "  the  goblin  came  out 
from  under  the  bridge  and  the  sun  shone  on  him,  and" — a  little  high- 
pitched  voice  broke  in,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  other  students, 
"he  bust"! 

The  method  that  will  insure  success  requires  sympathy,  understand- 
ing, and  animation.  As  Sara  Cone  Bryant  says,  tell  the  story  "simply, 
vitally,  joyously". 

Sources  of  Help  for  the  Teacher. 

The  Art  of  the  Story  Teller,  Shedlock,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  How  to  Tell  Stories, 
Sara  Cone  Bryant,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  Stories  and  Story  Telling,  by  St.  John, 
Pilgrim  Press,  Chicago,  Manual  of  Stories,  Wm.  Byron  Forbush.  Telling  Bible  Stories, 
Louise  Seymour  Houghton.     Stories  and  Story  Telling,  Angela  Keys. 

Story  Material. 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Bailey  &  Lewis.  Mother  Stories,  Maud  Lindsay.  More 
Mother  Stories,  Maud  Lindsay.  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  Sara  Cone  Bryant.  Stories 
to  Tell  to  the  Littlest  Ones,  Sara  Cone  Bryant.  The  Story  Hour,  Wiggen  &  Smith.  For  the 
Story  Teller,  Carolyn  Bailey.  For  the  Story  Teller,  Maud  Lindsay.  For  the  Story  Teller, 
Thorpe  &  O'Grady.  The  Golden  Windows,  Laura  Richards.  The  Silver  Crown,  Laura 
Richards.  First  Book  of  Stories,  Tanny  Coe.  Second  Book  of  Stories,  Tanny  Coe. 
Hurlhut's  Bible  Stories.  The  Happy  Prince  and  other  Fairy  Tales,  Putnam's 
Sons.  The  King's  Highway  Series,  Macmillan  Co.  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower,  Burnett. 
What  to  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It,  Edna  Lyman.  Parables  from  Nature,  Mrs.  Gatty.  Good 
Stories  for  Great  Holidays,  Mary  Stewart.  Firelight  Stories,  Carolyne  Bailey.  The  Blue 
Fairy  Book,  Lang.  Just  So  Stories,  Kipling.  Animal  Stories,  Seton  Thompson.  Uncle 
Remus  Stories,  Joel  Chandler  Harris.     Tales  of  Laughter,  K.  D.  Wiggin. 


Dancing  in  Education 

C.    SANSOM,  B.A. 
Normal  School,  Calgary 

NO  man  in  his  senses  will  dance,"  said  Cicero;  and,  since  at  the 
present   time  nearly   everyone   dances  who   is   at   large,   this 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  about  all  the 
sane  people  are  now  in  captivity.     But  Cicero  was  probably  wrong  in 
this,  although  he  is  not  the  only  philosopher  who  has  gravely  hinted  that 
perhaps  the  only  final  and  convincing  proof  of  sanity  is  to  get  locked  up. 
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But  it  is  really  too  severe  a  stricture  on  society,  even  modern  society,  to 
charge  all  those  who  dance  with  madness.  It  is  true  that  dansomania  is 
now  epidemic,  but  this  in  itself  proves  nothing  more  about  the  real 
nature  of  dancing  than  occasional  outbreaks  of  religiomania  or  speculo- 
mania  prove  about  the  real  nature  of  religion  or  the  laws  and  principles 
of  sane  financial  investments.  But  the  prevalence  of  this  malady  at  the 
present  time  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  inquiring  anew 
into  the  meaning  of  dancing,  the  purpose  it  serves  in  rational  society, 
and  the  place  it  ought  to  hold  in  any  balanced  scheme  of  education. 

Not  that  all  this,  however,  or  anything  like  it,  will  be  attempted  in 
this  short  article.  The  object  here  is  merely  to  point  out  that  some  such 
investigation  is  now  due,  if  not  considerably  overdue. 

There  are  probably  few  now  who  will  question  the  need  for  a  changed 
attitude  educationally  toward  this  question.  Dancing  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  general  of  all  the  forms  of  recreational  activity.  In  its 
refined  forms  it  is  an  art;  perhaps  the  most  universal  of  the  arts;  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  oldest.  People  have  danced  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries, 
in  all  stages  of  human  development.  Any  such  universal  custom  finds 
its  source  in  universal  need.  The  need  in  this  case  is  the  need  for  ex- 
pression. Dancing  is  language.  It  is  the  language  of  children,  of  animals, 
of  primitive  peoples.  It  is  the  attempt  to  represent  in  harmonious  move- 
ment the  inner  beauty  which  lies  somehow  at  the  heart  of  things.  It  is  the 
outward  expression  of  inner  responses  to  the  rhythmic  harmony  of  nature, 
responses  which  are  felt  at  times  by  every  normal  person,  in  spirit  at 
least,  even  when  the  outward  movements  are  repressed. 
"And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils." 

And  yet  dancing  as  a  form  of  artistic  expression  gets  almost  no 
standing  whatever  in  our  schools.  Practically  no  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  pupils  either  how  to  dance  gracefully  or  to  appreciate  graceful 
dancing.  This  one  art  is  singled  out  from  its  sister  arts  for  special  treat- 
ment— of  neglect. 

Even  in  teacher-training  institutions  and  higher  schools  of  learning 
where  dancing  is  freely  indulged  in,  it  seems  to  be  put  on  a  different  foot- 
ing from  that  of  other  forms  of  cultural  enjoyment.  In  the  case  of  music, 
for  instance,  or  literature,  or  painting,  an  educational  institution  is  a  sort 
of  standing  protest  against  what  is  regarded  as  the  degraded  forms  of  art. 
Thus,  in  literature,  novels  of  maudlin  sentiment  or  of  blood  and  thunder 
fame  are  not  found  on  the  library  shelves;  and  people  who  love  only  such 
books  as  these  are  not  attracted  schoolward  by  the  prospects  of  sating 
themselves  while  in  attendance  with  this  kind  of  reading.  Again,  there 
are  people  who  take  far  more  pleasure  in  crude  and  gaudy  pictures  than 
in  Constable  or  Millet;  but  it  is  the  self-set  task  of  education,  by  sur- 
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rounding  them  with  only  the  better  art,  to  raise  their  standard  of  appre- 
ciation. And  so  with  music.  Education  looks  askance  at  ragtime;  and 
those  who  can  enjoy  this  only  are  usually  made  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
stand  on  a  very  high  plane  of  culture  in  this  regard  at  least. 

But  how  different  it  all  is  with  dancing!  Of  this  alone  there  seems 
to  be  no  recognition  of  any  possibility  of  degradation.  Education  makes 
no  discrimination  and  assumes  no  responsibility.  Dancing  is  dancing. 
It  may  be  good ;  it  may  be  bad ;  in  any  case  it  is  uncontrollable.  Teachers 
and  officials  alike  who  stand  foursquare  against  any  compromise  with 
what  is  considered  even  questionable  in  other  lines  promptly  and  con- 
veniently collapse  in  the  face  of  any  atrocity  in  the  shape  of  a  dance  that 
happens  to  seep  into  society.  And  students  enter  our  institutions,  dance 
the  latest  walk  (and  what  a  mean  apology  for  walking  it  is),  in  some  cases 
would  apparently  do  little  else  if  they  could  help  themselves,  and  go 
away;  and  often  almost  no  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  to  them  either 
the  inherent  unloveliness  of  this  thing  in  which  they  find  their  pleasure 
or  the  mental  and  physical  unwholesomeness  of  such  intemperance. 

For  the  tragic  figure  of  the  dansomaniac  stands  at  the  background  of 
the  whole  discussion.  A  sadder  case  than  his  it  v/ould  be  hard  to  find. 
Perhaps  not  the  least  serious  aspect  of  his  affliction  is  his  utter  oblivious- 
ness to  the  gravity  of  his  condition.  But  other  symptoms  are  scarcely 
less  outstanding.  Thus,  when  he  is  not  dancing,  his  eyes  have  a  restless 
unhappy  expression  as  though  he  were  always  looking  for  some  way  of 
escape;  and  he  is  vaguely  uneasy  in  his  movements  like  a  sick  animal. 
He  is  rarely  found  in  the  society  of  other  men,  and  outdoor  sports  have 
lost  their  charm.  On  the  floor  he  is  helplessly  absorbed  in  the  occupation 
of  the  moment.  He  is,  in  short,  the  adequate  justification  of  the  old 
saying  that  they  who  love  dancing  too  much  seem  to  have  more  brains 
in  their  feet  than  their  head  and  think  to  play  the  fool  with  reason. 
Educational  institutions  which  side-step  their  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  dansomaniac  will  hardly  be  held  guiltless  in  the  final 
reckoning. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  educa- 
tion to  define  its  attitude  to  dancing  and  take  up  a  position  of  leadership. 
And  the  way  of  leadership  here  is  in  no  wise  different  from  that  elsewhere 
in  art  education ;  it  is  the  w^ay  of  ceaseless,  untiring  effort  to  replace  that 
w^hich  is  crude  and  boorish  with  that  which  is  refined  and  gentle.  "No 
nation  ",  says  Ruskin,  "will  ever  bring  up  its  youth  to  be  refined  and  pure, 
till  its  masters  have  learned  the  use  of  all  the  arts,  and  primarily  of  these 
(music  and  dancing) ;  till  they  perceive  the  great  ordinance  of  Nature 
that  the  pleasures  which  rightly  ordered  exalt,  discipline,  and  guide  the 
hearts  of  men,  if  abandoned  to  a  reckless  and  popular  Dis-order,  as 
surely  degrade,  scatter,  and  deceive  alike  the  passions  and  intellect". 


Self=Deterinination  and  the  Teachers'  Alliance 

Movement 

H.    C.    NEWLAND,    B.A. 

Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton 

IN  each  of  the  four  western  Provinces  of  Canada  there  jiow  exists  an 
Alliance  or  Federation  of  Teachers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising 
the  status  of  the  teacher's  profession  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
status  of  other  learned  professions.  This  fact  shows  plainly  enough  that 
many  of  our  Canadian  teachers  now  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
gress and  advancement  of  their  professional  interests  they  must  no  longer 
depend  solely  upon  bureaucratic  reforms  imposed  from  without,  but  upon 
their  own  initiative  as  well;  that  instead  of  relying  upon  the  well-meant 
but  ineffective  efforts  of  public-spirited  citizens,  benevolent  schoolboards, 
and  obliging  politicians,  they  must  rather  be  themselves  the  prime  movers 
in  this  matter. 

We  may  say  that  the  Teachers'  Alliance  movement  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  outcome  of  low  status.  The  hackneyed  oratory  of  teachers' 
conventions  regarding  the  nobility  of  the  profession  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  teachers  ill  consorted  with  the  almost  universal 
commiseration  of  teachers  because  of  unspeakably  low  salaries,  lower  in 
many  cases  than  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour.  Thus,  teachers  began 
to  feel  that  they  were  living  in  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise,  and  this  realiza- 
tion of  their  position  in  the  face  of  the  soaring  cost  of  living  has,  during 
recent  years,  brought  the  teachers  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Canada  to  the  point  of  agitating  for  a  decent  living  wage.  Banding 
themselves  together  in  impromptu  organizations  suited  to  the  exigence 
of  their  need,  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  substantial  increases  of 
salary;  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  they  have  proved  in  a  con- 
crete way  the  advantages  for  teachers  of  organization.  When  the 
organization  was  strong  enough  to  warrant  it,  there  occurred  in  one  or 
two  places  the  rather  new  phenomenon  of  a  teachers'  strike.  For  in- 
stance, in  Victoria,  B.C.,  early  in  the  present  year  the  teachers  ''walked 
out"  in  a  body.  According  to  information  received  from  the  secretary 
of  the  B.C.  Federation  of  Teachers,  it  appears  that  this  strike  was  suc- 
cessful in  every  particular,  and  that  the  teachers  concerned  were  granted 
all  demands  in  their  entirety. 

There  are,  of  course,  causes  other  than  the  foregoing  for  this  trend 
towards  organization  amongst  teachers.  Many  teachers,  for  example, 
have  been  made  to  feel  their  helplessness  as  individuals  against  petty 
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tyranny  at  the  hands  of  school  boards  and  departmental  officials.  Others 
deplore  the  low  morale  of  the  teaching  body  and  its  lack  of  professional 
etiquette.  And  when  the  slogan  of  the  toilers  and  manual  workers  is, 
"organize  and  get  what  you  want",  when  amongst  farmers  and  grain 
growers,  amongst  middlemen  and  industrial  magnates,  powerful  organ- 
izations have  been  built  up,  it  would  seem  to  be  high  time  for  teachers  to 
take  the  same  steps  as  a  measure  of  self-protection. 

Now  when  we  admit  that  the  organization  of  teachers'  alliances  is 
likely  to  solve  the  problem  of  low  status,  we  cast  upon  teachers  them- 
selves the  blame  for  their  present  unenviable  position.  And  this  is  by 
no  means  a  new  proposition ;  we  have  been  told  it  times  without  number 
by  business  men,  professional  men,  and  labour  leaders.  "Stop  whining 
to  the  public",  they  say,  "and  do  something  yourselves".  Moreover, 
there  is,  apart  from  the  everlasting  higgling  and  bickering  over  salaries, 
a  deeper  aspect  of  this  problem;  viz.,  the  fact  that  teaching,  if  it  is  to 
attract  the  best  brains  to  the  profession,  must,  under  modern  conditions, 
hold  out  handsomer  rewards  than  it  at  present  can  do;  and  per  contra, 
that  it  will  not  be  able  to  offer  better  rewards  unless  the  personnel  of  the 
profession  becomes  more  capable  and  efficient — a  vicious  circle,  surely, 
which  only  those  within  can  break.  It  is  the  teachers  themselves  who, 
through  union  and  organization,  can  do  most  to  build  up  a  strong,  virile 
profession,  composed  of  men  and  women  of  first-rate  ability.  May  we 
not  infer,  then,  that  if  they  succeed  in  raising  salaries  to  a  point  where 
the  ablest  and  most  capable  men  and  women  can  be  retained  within  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  teachers'  alliances  may  hope  to  justify  through 
increased  efficiency  a  claim  to  shape  and  control  educational  poljcy? 

Such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  what  is  meant  by  self-deter- 
mination. It  is  in  some  respects  parallel  to  the  demand  of  present-day 
industrial  workers  for  a  voice  in  the  management  and  control  of  industry. 
That  is  to  say,  teachers  aim  at  co-operation  with  their  employers,  the 
public,  in  the  serious  business  of  education.  Yet  the  work  of  education 
seems  to  be  a  purer  and  more  disinterested  form  of  social  service  than 
industry.  It  demands  a  philosophical  and  historical  point  of  view,  a 
wider  outlook  upon  the  functions  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  a  more 
experienced  technique.  Self-determination  for  teachers  is  thus  suggested 
rather  by  the  status  of  the  medical  or  of  the  legal  profession.  One  might, 
for  instance,  conceive  an  Ontario  Federation  of  Teachers  fashioned  in 
the  image  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  or  the  Alberta  Teachers 
Alliance  constituted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Further,  if  the 
medical  profession  in  Canada  were  to  become  "nationalized"  (an  idea 
by  no  means  new  in  England),  self-determination  for  teachers  would 
mean  almost  precisely  what  it  would  then  mean  for  doctors;  teachers 
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and  doctors  would  then  approach  an  equality  of  status  from  opposite 
directions. 

Under  the  "Medical  Profession  Act"  Alberta,  190G  ch.  28,  a  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  constituted  and  from  this  body  a  Council 
of  the  College  is  set  up  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
governance  of  the  College,  the  education  and  admission  of  students  and 
registrants,  the  promotion  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  the  dis- 
cipline of  registered  members,  and  the  well-being  of  the  College  as  a 
whole.  Upon  such  a  guild  of  professional  workers  teachers  may  well 
look  with  pardonable  envy.  And  yet,  may  we  ask,  is  such  a  status  for 
teachers  impossible  under  present  conditions,  or  even  impracticable? 
It  is  true  that  the  statutes  and  ordinances  constituting  our  provincial 
Departments  of  Education  would  require  some  radical  amendments, 
but  would  such  amendments  not  be  forthcoming  if  teachers,  by  deepen- 
ing and  widening  their  intellectual  attainments,  by  mastering  the  tech- 
nique of  their  profession,  could  justify  the  placing  of  so  much  responsi- 
bility in  their  hands? 

•  It  may  be  objected  at  this  point,  that  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tion under  a  governmental  department  amounts  in  practice  to  self- 
determination  for  teachers.  That  is  to  say,  departmental  officials  and 
inspectors  being  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  successful  teachers,  our 
educational  policy  is  practically  controlled  by  the  acknowledged  experts 
of  the  teaching  profession.    But  one  might  ask: 

(1)  When  once  the  profession  as  a  whole  has  established  the  fact  of 
its  efficiency  and  expert  knowledge  beyond  question,  why  should  it  not 
choose  its  own  officials,  superintendents,  and  inspectors?  Even  under 
the  present  system  it  is  well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  every  Depart- 
ment of  Education  feels  upon  psychological  grounds  the  need  of  justi- 
fying to  the  profession  as  a  whole  all  appointments  and  preferments. 
And  might  not  this  principle  be  made  the  means  of  resurrecting  the  dry 
bones  of  a  tradition-ridden  profession  by  giving  to  teachers  a  new  hope, 
a  personal  incentive,  an  increased  self-respect,  and  a  vision  of  possible 
achievement?  What  is  this  but  self-government  in  the  place  of  bureau- 
cracy, development  from  within  rather  than  from  without — the  very 
principle,  indeed,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  sound  pedagogy? 

(2)  Is  it  not  true  that  under  present  conditions  educational  policy 
may  easily  become  the  mere  creature  of  party  politics?  And,  to  counter- 
act the  unwholesome  effect  of  this  possibility,  might  one  not  urge  the 
desirability  of  pregnant  conferences  between  departmental  officials  and 
representatives  of  teachers'  provincial  organizations  on  questions  arising 
out  of  departmental  regulations?  Why  shouldn't  the  voice  of  the  pro- 
vincial teaching  body  be  heard  in  such  matters  as  choice  of  text-books, 
changes  in  curriculum,  or  examination  requirements? 
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(3)  Is  it  not  desirable  that  teachers  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
question  of  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  their  profession? 
This  query  is  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  In  the  western  pro- 
vinces, owing  to  the  steady  influx  of  settlers,  many  new  school  districts 
are  erected  every  year.  As  a  consequence,  the  supply  of  teachers  falls 
far  short  of  the  demand.  One  might  then  expect  that  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  teachers'  salaries  would  rise  to  the 
point  where  this  shortage  of  teachers  would  be  made  up  by  drafts  from 
other  professions  or  vocations.  This  law,  however,  has  so  far  failed  of 
free  operation  for  two  reasons:  First,  many  rural  districts  rather  than 
pay  what  they  deemed  "unreasonable"  salaries,  left  their  schools  closed. 
(In  Alberta  a  statutory  minimum  of  $840  did  something  to  overcome 
this  difficulty).  Second,  Departments  of  Education  adopted  the  policy 
of  issuing  permits  to  persons  of  low  educational  attainments  and  inferior 
professional  qualifications.  Now  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
evils  of  the  permit  system,  but  one  must  say  that  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  based,  viz.,  "any  kind  of  teacher  is  better  than  none  at  all",  is  open 
to  grave  doubt.  And  since  it  narrows  the  margin  of  reward  between 
efficiency  and  inefficiency,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  con- 
cern for  the  profession  as  a  body.  • 

Another  phase  of  this  question  of  self-determination  concerns  itself 
with  the  relation  which  should  exist  between  teachers  and  school  boards. 
This  is  a  difficult  problem,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  properly  envisaged 
either  by  teachers  or  school  boards.  The  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  has 
already  made  an  effort  to  secure  the  representation  of  teachers  on  school 
boards.  It  has  recently  urged  all  school  boards  in  the  Province  to 
receive  representatives  from  the  local  alliance  or  alliances  of  teachers  in 
their  employ  to  consult  with  boards  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  all 
matters  directly  affecting  the  welfare  of  their  teachers.  Moreover,  the 
general  executive  of  the  alliance  has  already  dealt  with  several  cases  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  school  boards  towards  their  teachers,  and  the 
results  in  each  case  have  been  highly  gratifying.  The  Alliance  has  also 
moved  in  the  direction  of  greater  "security  of  tenure"  for  teachers  by 
drafting  a  new  form  of  self-renewing  contract  "which  aims  at  making  the 
removal  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher  impossible  save  for  proved  inefficiency." 
In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  the  teachers'  alliance  movement 
primarily  concerns  itself  with  the  problem  of  status.  It  proposes  to 
organize  all  the  teachers  of  each  province  of  Canada  into  strong  aggressive 
bodies,  keenly  alert  to  all  phases  and  problems  of  educational  work  and 
ready  to  demand  a  progressively  increasing  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
administration  and  control  of  educational  policy.  To  rouse  our  teachers 
from  spiritual  torpor  and  intellectual  coma  it  offers  as  a  vision  of  possible 
attainment  ultimate  complete  self-determination. 


In  the  Sunshine 


Sweet  and  clear  the  lark  is  singing 

From  the  meadow  and  the  hill, 
Wild  the  curlew's  cry  is  ringing, 

Wild  and  high  and  sad  and  shrill. 
In  the  soft  breeze  wave  the  willows 

With  a  lithe  and  easy  grace. 
And  the  clouds,  like  big  white  billows, 

Float  and  drift  from  place  to  place. 


Here  in  sunshine  lies  the  prairie, 

Free  and  wide  and  grand  and  still, 
'Tis  so  fair,  who  would  not  tarry. 

While  the  senses  drink  their  fill? 
In  a  riot  of  bright  madness 

All  the  blossoms  do  their  part; 
All  is  sunshine,  all  is  gladness, 

It  is  summer  in  the  heart. 

Edna  F.  Smith, 
Spring  Creek  S.D.,  1519,  Alberta. 


Recent  Alberta  Appointments 

J.  Morgan,    B.A.,   who  was   appointed   recently   to  the   important 
post    of    supervisor    of    non-Enghsh    schools    for   Alberta   had   as   his 

birthplace  a  rural  community  near 
the  town  of  Lucan,  Middlesex  Co., 
Ontario.  He  received  his  public 
school  education  in  the  nearby  rural 
school  and  took  his  high  school  work 
in  the  London  Collegiate  Institute. 
After  taking  the  model  school  course 
in  London  he  taught  for  a  few  years 
and  then  attended  the  Normal  School 
in  Ottawa.  After  this  for  five  years 
he  was  Principal  of  the  school  at 
Bath.  He  then  attended  Queen's 
University  whence  he  graduated  in 
1900  with  honours  in  science  Then 
for  a  few  years  he  held  the  position 
of  science  master  at  Smith  Falls  and 
resigned  this  position  to  come  west 
to  take  the  position  of  assistant  in 
the  Lethbridge  High  School.  From 
this  position  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools  in  1910.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  first  at  Olds,  then  at  Macleod,  and  then  for  six  years 
in  Lethbridge  before  receiving  his  present  appointment  in  July  of  this 
year.  C.  S. 
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A.  R.  Gibson,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  who  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  May  last,  was  born  in  the  parish  church  manse  in  Carnoustie, 
Scotland,  on  May  1st,  1884,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Public  School  of  that  place.  He  went  to  the  Dundee  High  School  in 
1894,  matriculated  into  St.  Andrew's  University  six  years  later,  and  grad- 
uated therefrom  with  the  M.A.  degree  in  1905.  He  came  west  the 
same  year  and  engaged  in  farming 
until  1909  when  he  took  the  normal 
course  in  Calgary.  He  then  took 
a  position  in  the  Red  Deer  High 
School,  first  as  vice-principal,  and 
later  as  Principal,  and  held  the  latter 
position  until  midsummer,  1915. 
In  1913  he  secured  the  degree  of 
B.Paed.  from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

In  July,  1915,  Mr.  Gibson  joined 
the  63rd  Battalion  of  Edmonton 
and  was  drafted  to  England  in 
September.  The  following  year  in 
France  he  joined  the  13th  Battalion, 
the  Royal  Highlanders  of  Canada, 
and  served  with  them,  first  as  quar- 
termaster and  later  as  company 
commander  till  wounded  at  Vimy 
Ridge  in  April,  1917.  He  received  here  a  permanent  injury  to  the  left 
eye  and  subsequently  served  as  instructor  at  the  C.T.S.,  Bexhill,  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Canadian  Corps  Infantry  School  in  France.  Return- 
ing to  Canada  with  the  13th  Battalion  he  was  demobilized  in  April  last 
and  was  appointed  in  May  Inspector  of  Schools,  first  to  the  Hanna, 
and  later  to  the  Red  Deer  inspectorate. 

C.  S. 


A.  R.  GIBSON,  M.A,.  B.Paed. 


The  teacher  was  taking  his  class  in  a  mental  arithmetic  lesson.  After  "tables"  had 
been  repeated  he  commenced  giving  a  series  of  mental  sums,  and  presently  asked  an 
intelligent  little  Scot:  " How  many  marbles  would  you  get  if  I  gave  twenty  to  be  divided 
between  you  and  Johnny  M'Gregor?"  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  youngster 
answered:  "I  canna  tell,  Sir."  "How's  that?"  queried  the  teacher.  "Weel,  sir," 
said  he,  "ye  see,  it's  a'  accordin'.  If  ye  gie  'em  when  we're  both  here,  we'd  hae  ten  each; 
but  if  ye  gie  'em  tae  Johnny  when  I  wasna  present,  I'd  on'y  get  aboot  five;  while  if  ye 
gie  'em  tae  me  tae  share  oot  when  Johnny  wasna  here,  I  dinna  ken  whether  he'd  hae 
ony  at  a'!" 


Nature  Study  for  October 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  THE  WOODPECKERS 

AN  admirable  feature  of  the  woodpecker  family  is  that  some  of  them 
are  with  us  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Three  of  them — the 
downy  woodpecker,  the  hairy  woodpecker,  and  the  sapsucker— 
remain  in  Southern  Canada  throughout  the  year ;  the  flicker  and  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  are  summer  residents,  while  the  three-toed  wood- 
pecker drops  in  on  us  unexpectedly  from  the  north  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time  during  the  winter.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  distinguish  the  woodpeckers  from  other  birds  and  also  to  distinguish 
one  species  of  w^oodpecker  from  another. 

Firstly,  then,  what  are  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  wood- 
peckers? Those  by  which  they  are  most  readily  distinguished  are  their 
position  and  their  movements  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  almost 
invariably  alight  against  the  side  of  the  tree  with  the  head  upright  and 
the  tail  in  close  against  the  trunk  (see  position  of  sapsucker  in  Fig.  1). 
When  they  move,  they  always  ascend  the  trunk.  The  nuthatches, 
the  chickadee,  the  brown  creeper,  and  several  other  birds  frequent  the 
sides  of  trees  also,  exploring  them  for  eggs  and  larva,  but  their  attitude 
in  the  tree  is  different  from  that  of  the  woodpeckers.  The  nuthatches 
and  the  chickadee  take  almost  any  position,  head  up  or  down,  and  move 
in  any  direction,  up  or  down,  or  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  side  of  a 
branch.  Moreover,  they  do  not  require  their  tails  as  props  and  do  not 
keep  them  closely,  pressed  against  the  support.  Again,  no  other 
climbers  have  strong  chisel-like  beaks  as  have  the  woodpeckers,  nor  do 
others  peck  holes  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees.  As  both  the  nuthatches 
and  the  chickadees  are  common  in  the  woods  in  October,  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  these  and  the  woodpeckers. 

Secondly,  how -are  the  different  woodpeckers  to  be  distinguished? 
There  is -a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  here,  because  the  male  and  female 
are  almost  always  different.  The  males  invariably  have  some  bright 
colour,  usually  red,  about  the  head.  In  the  female  this  bright  colour 
is  never  so  conspicuous  and  is  frequently  quite  absent. 

The  flicker  can  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other  woodpeckers  by 
its  greater  size.  It  is  much  larger  than  a  robin,  shows  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  on  the  lower  back  when  it  flies,  and  the  under  parts  of  the 
wings  are  a  beautiful  yellow.  It  commonly  alights  on  the  ground — 
this  no  other  woodpecker  is  likely  to  do. 
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The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  not  Hkely  to  be  confused  with  any- 
other  member  of  the  family  because  his  whole  head  and  neck  are  brilliant 
red. 


i 


(Above),  Hairy  Woodpecker.  (Below),  Yellow- Bellied  Sapsucker. 

From  Handbook  of  Birds  by  F.  M.  Chapman.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  yellow-bellied  sapsucker  has  a  large  amount  of  red  on  the  head 
also,  but  this  colour  does  not  extend  to  the  breast  nor  does  it  cover  the 
whole  head,  since  several  black  stripes  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  female 
the  red  is  confined  to  the  top  of  the  head. 
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The  hairy  and  the  downy  woodpeckers  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  just  described  but  are  not  so  readily  distinguished  from 
each  other.  They  have  pure  white  breasts  and  have  black  and  white 
bands  on  the  wings.  To  be  certain  whether  the  bird  in  sight  is  the 
hairy  or  the  downy  woodpecker,  note  the  size.  If  it  is  about  the  size  of 
a  sparrow,  it  is  a  downy  woodpecker;  if  about  the  size  of  a  robin  it  is  a 
hairy  woodpecker. 

The  following  *  *  key '  *  may  be  of  use  in  distinguishing  the  woodpeckers : 
I.  No  red  on  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

A.  Under  parts  white : 

(a)  About  the  size  of  sparrow — downy  woodpecker  (female) . 
{b)  About  the  size  of  robin — hairy  woodpecker  (male). 

B.  Under  parts  with  black  spots,  bars,  or  streaks: 

(a)  Back  entirely  black — three-toed  woodpecker. 
n.  Whole  top  of  head  red. 

A.  Throat  red : 

(a)  Wing  spotted  with  white,  belly  yellowish — yellow-bellied 

sapsucker  (male). 
(&)  Wing  black  with  no  white  spots;  belly  white — red-headed 

woodpecker  (male). 

B.  Throat  white: 

(a)  Breast  black  or  blackish,  sides  streaked,  belly  yellowish — 
yellow-bellied  sapsucker  (female). 

III.  Crown  black,  a  red  band  across  the  nape,  or  at  least  small  patches 
of  red  on  the  sides  of  the  nape. 

{a)  Under  parts  spotted  with  black,  a  black  patch  on  the 
breast,  much  larger  than  a  robin — flicker. 

(b)  Under  parts  white,   without  black  spots,   as  small   or 
smaller  than  a  robin : 

(1)  About  the  size  of  a  robin — hairy  woodpecker  (male). 

(2)  About   the   size   of   a   sparrow — downy   woodpecker 

(female) . 
After  a  discussion  on  the  woodpecker  the  foregoing  key  should  be 
placed  on  the  board  and  a  coloured  picture  of  one  of  the  woodpeckers 
(with  the  name  covered)  placed  before  the  class.  The  pupils  should 
then  identify  the  bird  by  means  of  the  key.  Then  encourage  them  to 
search  for  woodpeckers  and  to  use  the  key  for  identifying  the  specimens 
they  are  able  to  find. 


The  class  had  studied  "Lochinvar"  and  the  teacher  was  giving  a  test.  Among 
other  questions  she  asked  them  to  explain  "He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there 
was  none,"  and  was  mildly  surprised  at  the  following  answer:  "He  swam  the  Esk  river 
because  there  was  no  Ford  car  there  to  take  him  across." 


Changes  in  Ontario  High  School  Courses 

The  Minister  of  Education  announces  the  following  changes  in  the  Lower  School 
course  of  the  Continuation  Schools,  the  High  Schools,  and  the  Collegiate  Institutes. 
These  changes  are  made  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  studies  in  this 
department  of  the  school  courses.  It  is  intended  that  they  should  become  operative 
at  once;  but  as  their  aim  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of  work  prescribed,  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  necessitate  any  serious  change  in  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

Other  changes  of  a  more  far-reaching  character  affecting  all  departments  of  high 
school  work  will  be  submitted  by  the  Minister  for  consideration  during  the  year. 

.  In  arithmetic  the  topic  of  contracted  methods  of  multiplication 

and  division  of  decimals  is  dropped  from  the  course.  In  addition  to 
the  relief  thus  afforded,  the  burden  of  arithmetic  can  be  considerably  lessened  by  care 
in  the  presentation  of  the  subject.  During  the  first  year,  while  the  topics  prescribed  in 
the  course  are  being  dealt  with  and  are  comparatively  unfamiliar  to  the  young  pupil, 
only  the  easier  problems  under  the  different  rules  should  be  attempted.  These  should 
be  sufficient  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  principle  involved  and  the  method  of 
solution.  The  more  difficult  problems  will  lose  some  of  their  difficulty  if  left  for  review 
in  the  second  year,  when  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupils  are  more  mature. 

Further,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  business  forms  prescribed  in  the  syllabus  of 
arithmetic  should  be  memorized  by  the  pupil.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  if  the  teacher  gives  instruction  in  their  use  and  practice  in  filling  in  the  more 
common  blanks  used  in  banks  and  business  offices. 

The  course  in  history  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
^  four  years  by  the  special  study  of  the  Great  War.    The  Great  War 

is  to  be  studied  now  only  in  suitable  perspective  where  it  forms  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
course  in  history,  that  is,  in  the  Lower  School. 

The  course  of  the  first  year  is  amended  by  the  omission  of  parts 

(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  syllabus  of  art  (Reg. 

19,  p.  33).     The  optional  w~ork  of  the  second  year  in  art  is  also  struck  off,  viz.,  the 

mediums  of  crayons,  coloured  chalks,  and  charcoal,  and  the  drawing  from  casts  (Reg.  19, 

pp.  33  and  34). 


Much  of  the  pressure  complained  of  in  the  elementary  science  of 

„  .  the  Lower  School  has  been  due  to  over  elaboration  in  the  preparation 

of  notebooks  by  the  pupils.    The  note-book  is  a  necessity  and  must 


I 

^^m  be  prepared,  as  it  is  the  only  means  available  to  the  pupil  for  review,  but  the  making  of 
^^gt  the  note-book  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
^^m  The  High  and  Continuation  School  Inspectors  will  still  examine  the  note-books  in 
^^m  elementary  science,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  details  of  the  year's 
^^B  course;  and  will  base  their  approval  of  the  course  on  the  character  of  the  teaching  and 
^^E  on  the  laboratory  practice  by  the  pupils,  rather  than  on  the  preparation  of  elaborate 
^^B    note-books. 

^^m  I^  view  of  the  representations  made  by  the  High  and  Continuation  School  Inspectors 

^HT    that  the  making  and  mounting  of  collections  of  insects  and  plants  has  not  afforded  the 
educational  return  expected  of  it,  this  work  will  no  longer  be  required. 
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1.  The   chemistry   of   the   Lower  School   experimental   science 

.  course  should  be  taken  as  an  introduction  to  the  physiological 

^  experiments  included  under  botany  of  the  second  year. 

enerai  2  Xhe  physiological  experiments  of   the   botany  of  the  second 

year  prescribed  for  September  and  October  should  be  transferred  to  March,  April,  May, 

and  June,  and  the  section  on  trees  3x1^  ferns  prescribed  for  April,  May,  and  June  should 

be  transferred  to  September  and  October. 

Introductory:  Measurement  in  metrical  and  English  units  of 

_,       .  length,  area,  volume,  and  mass;  structure  and  use  of  the  balance; 

Physics  o    I         I  »  I  I 

the  three  states  of  matter  defined  and  explained. 

Mechanics:  The  principle  of  mechanical  powers;  the  three  kinds 

of  levers  with  practical  applications  of  each,  simple  balance,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 

pulley. 

Hydrostatics:  Pascal's  Law,  statement  and  verification,  some  of  its  more  important 
applications;  pressure  of  liquids  in  its  relation  to  direction,  depth,  density  of  liquid, 
area  pressed,  and  the  shape  of  containing  vessel;  Archimedes'  principle;  flotation; 
specific  gravity;  one  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  such  as  glass  and 
of  a  solid  such  as  cork;  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  the  specific 
gravity  bottle  and  by  the  hydrometer. 

Pneumatics:  Study  of  the  properties  of  a  gas  exhibited  in  air  as  a  type;  proof  that 
air  has  weight,  occupies  space,  and  exerts  pressure;  construction  of  the  barometer; 
the  relation  between  the  volume  and  pressure  of  a  gas;  practical  application  of  air  pres- 
sure, common  pump. 

Heat:  Simple  experiments  to  show  how  heat  is  produced  by 
.  friction,  by  percussion,  by  combustion,  and  by  the  electric  current; 

^  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  the  expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and 

gases  by  heat;  some  simple  practical  applications  of  the  principle 
of  expansion;  temperature,  the  thermometer,  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scale;  simple 
experiments  in  fusion,  in  vaporization,  and  in  the  transmission  of  heat  by  conduction 
and  by  convection. 

Sound:  Nature  and  propagation  of  sound;  pitch  of  sound;  consonance;  reflection  of 
sound,  echoes. 

Light:  Propagation  of  light;  simple  experiments  illustrating  reflection,  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  light. 

Electricity:  Magnets;  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion  and  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction;  construction  of  a  simple  voltaic 
cell:  simple  experiments  to  illustrate  the  efi^ects  of  the  electric  current,  the  heating  effect, 
the  lighting  efi^ect,  the  magnetic  effect,  the  application  of  the  electromagnet  in  the  elec- 
tric bell  and  in  the  telegraph  sounder. 

.  The  presence  of  carbon  in  plant  substances;  the  production  of 

®     ^    ^  carbon  dioxide  from  carbon;  test  for  carbon  dioxide. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  the  electric  current,  the  means  of  obtaining  distilled 
water;  how  soil  water  differs  from  distilled  water. 

The  relation  to  plant  life  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  vapour  in  the  air. 

The  homework  assigned  to  junior  pupils  is  often  too  great  in 
amount  and  too  difficult  in  character.    The  pupils  in  the  lower  forms 
are  at  a  critical  period  in  their  lives  when  nature's  energies  are  largely  needed  for  physical 
development.    There  must  be  time  for  rest  and  recreation. 
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Judgment  and  experience  are  required  to  adjust  the  work  to  the  strength  and  the 
capacity  of  pupils  and  to  select  such  exercises  as  will  justify  the  time  spent  upon  them. 
The  Principal,  therefore,  should  consider  it  an  important  part  of  his  duty  to  keep  in 
close  and  careful  touch  with  the  homework  required  by  the  members  of  his  staff,  and  to 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  on  inexperienced  or  overzealous  teachers. 

In  general  terms  the  home  exercises  should  consist  mainly  of  memory  and  drill  work 
and  simple  applications  of  principles  already  taught.  Vocabularies,  rules,  written 
exercises  in  language  or  history  can  be  profitably  done  at  home  and  will  furnish  all  that 
should  be  demanded  of  junior  pupils. 

Supervised  work  in  the  classroom  may  well  be  substituted  for  many  of  the  exercises 
that  pupils  are  at  present  required  to  do  at  home.  This  form  of  work  will  produce  better 
results  in  bringing  backward  pupils  up  to  the  standard  and  will  give  bright  pupils  the 
opportunity  of  working  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability.  The  weaker  pupils  will  gain 
more  confidence  in  themselves  if  they  are  not  constantly  subjected  to  discouraging 
comparisons  with  the  brighter  ones. 
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[The  following  circular  was  sent  recently  to  the  teachers  of  Ontario  along  with  an 
outline  of  the  aims  of  the  League  of  the  Empire.] 

To  the  Teachers  of  Ontario, 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  circular  relating 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  League  of  Empire,  and  to  bespeak  your 
interest  and  co-operation  in  the  scheme  it  outlines.  Of  special  import- 
ance are  the  "Comrades'  Correspondence"  and  the  Overseas  Club  for 
Teachers  in  London.  This  club  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years,  and 
is  now  to  be  developed  into  a  residential  club  for  teachers  from  the 
Dominions.  The  League  of  Empire  has  in  the  past  done  work  of  much 
value  for  imperial  educational  unity.  In  July,  1921,  the  Imperial  Union 
of  Teachers  hopes  to  hold  Its  annual  conference  in  Toronto.  This  is  the 
first  time  this  conference  has  been  held  outside  of  London,  Eng.,  and  it 
should  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  Empire.  I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  Ontario  will  find  the  plan  of 
"Comrades'  Correspondence"  of  interest  and  benefit  to  their  pupils, 
and  the  Overseas  Club  and  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers  of  practical 
advantage  to  themselves. 

Believe  me,  Yours  faithfully, 

H.  J.  CODY, 

Minister  of  Education. 


THE  ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

[The  following  Order-in-Council  was  approved  on  September  12th,  1919.] 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Committee  of  Council  advise  that,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (2)  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  to  revise  and  amend  the  College 
of  Art  Act,  1919,  the  following  persons  be  appointed  to  act  for  one  year 
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as  members  of  the  Council  of  said  College  and  that  the  term  of  office  in 
each  case  begin  forthwith:  John  Alexander,  Esq.,  116  King  St.  West, 
Toronto;  C.  H.  Acton  Bond,  Esq.,  McKinnon  Bldg.,  Toronto;  George 
A.  Howell,  Esq.,  109  George  St.,  Toronto;  Owen  Staples,  Esq.,  69 
Hogarth  Ave.,  Toronto;  Professor  T.  C.  Currelly,  Royal  Ontario  Art 
Museum,  Toronto;  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  Department  of  Education, 
Toronto;  Dr.  John  Waugh,  Department  of  Education,  Toronto;  J. 
Moore  Greenewood,  Esq.,  40  Wychwood  Park,  Toronto;  W.  S.  Greening, 
Esq.,  51  Dunvegan  Road,  Toronto;  Henry  Sproatt,  Esq.,  36  North  St., 
Toronto;  Edward  R.  Greig,  Esq.,  Art  Gallery,  Grange  Road,  Toronto; 
H.  B.  Dunnington-Grubb,  Esq.,  34  North  St.,  Toronto. 


Home  Work  and  the  Growing  Child 

FREDA   S.    LIMIN 

Palmerstone  Ave.  Public  School,  Toronto 

HOME  work — recall  the  memories  of  it  to  yourself!  Did  you  not 
hate  the  very  words?  When  the  day  came  that  you  were  free 
from  its  dictatorial  and  imperious  command,  were  you  not  very 
glad? 

Mention  these  same  words  to-day  to  any  growing,  healthy,  bouncing 
child,  and  see  the  expression  that  comes  from  the  heart  of  hearts! 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  why  do  v/e  wish  in  any  way  to 
mar  the  most  important  part  of  any  individual's  life?  A  very  wise 
person  once  said  that  there  is  a  time  to  work  and  a  time  to  play. 

We  aim  to  give  the  youth  of  our  land  the  very  best  "  bringing-up  " 
that  is  possible.  W^e  must  do  this,  for  to-morrow  these  children  will  be 
the  men  and  women  of  this  Dominion.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure". 

The  old-fashioned,  worn-out  idea  of  school  life  is  fast  dying  out  but, 
sad  to  relate,  some  very  good  people  have  not  as  yet  changed  their  fixed 
ideas.  The  old  idea  was:  ''Send  the  boy  to  school.  Give  him  a  book  to 
study,  a  little  instruction,  and  then  send  him  home  with  a  heavy  bag 
of  books  and  strict  injunctions  to  return  on  the  morrow  with  his  home 
work  finished." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  States  pass  laws  to  prohibit  truancy?  Home 
work  made  a  slave  of  the  child.  If  home  lessons  were  neglected,  the  child, 
in  nearly  every  case,  received  a  punishment.  Under  such  school  con- 
ditions, the  child  was  constantly  under  severe  mental  strain.  Take,  for 
example,  Tom  Jones,  a  growing,  healthy  child.    He  has  been  brought  up 
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in  a  happy  nursery  and  the  beautiful  kindergarten.  Everything  he 
does  has  a  charm  for  him  and  all  he  does  is  a  joy. 

Now  Tommy  Jones  comes  into  the  primary  school.  Here  he  must 
cast  aside  his  happy  play  and  give  his  very  best  attention  to  all  the  new- 
world  of  studies.  He  does  this  quite  willingly  at  first,  but — when  four 
o'clock  comes,  he  is  asked  to  continue  these  studies  at  home! 

Nature  at  once  rebels, — Tommy  has  done  his  duty  from  nine  till 
four,  and  now  he  is  asked  to  continue  his  work  at  home.  Is  not  this 
natural  feeling  in  the  grown  man  also?  Ask  any  professional  man  to 
work  after  his  office  hours  and  he  will  tell  you  to  see  him  in  the  morning. 
He  turns  the  key  in  his  office  door, — no  business  worries  until  next  day! 
In  the  meantime  he  spends  a  pleasant  evening  and  enjoys  a  good  night's 
sleep. 

But  let  us  consider  Tom  Jones.  His  school  door  is  closed,  but  Tom 
must  go  home  and  work  at  home  studies.  The  home  is  no  schoolroom. 
Tom's  brain  is  tired  out,  and  it  takes  much  extra  eflfort  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  his  books.  What  would  take  him  five  minutes  to  do 
in  school  now  takes  fifteen  minutes,  and  thus  the  home  studies  become 
a  drudgery.     Every  minute  seems  so  long! 

The  highly  nervous  child  will,  in  most  cases,  stick  to  the  work  until 
it  is  perfectly  completed,  but  such  a  child  develops  a  still  more  nervous 
temperament. 

The  boisterous  child  will  tackle  the  work  and  any  kind  of  solution 
will  suit  him — right  or  wrong — but,  nevertheless,  the  home  work  is 
done.    Thus  a  most  careless  attitude  to  work  results. 

A  big  temptation  is  put  in  the  child's  pathway  by  forcing  him  to 
work  at  home.  He  may  get  another  person  to  do  the  work  and  then 
copy  it.    So  is  deceit  bred. 

Many  a  long  night  of  fretting  over  unfinished  home  work  has  caused 
children  immense  discomfort  and  nervous  debility. 

Next  morning  Miss  Teacher  demands  the  night's  spoil.  Oh,  those 
poor  children  who  have  neglected  it!  They  are  first  to  be  attended  to — 
and  this  is  not  always  pleasant  for  themselves  or  for  the  others. 

Often  a  corporal  punishment  results  and  long,  unprofitable  lectures 
from  the  teacher.  Then  Miss  Teacher  collects  the  books,  marks  them, 
and  they  are  returned  before  four  o'clock.  All  this  beautiful  morning 
time  has  been  wasted  when  it  could,  have  been  used  for  development 
teaching  from  which  the  pupils  could  have  obtained  valuable  life- 
lessons. 

Let  those  teachers  with  plaster-of-Paris  ideas  see  that  the  child  needs 
an  all-round  development  and  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  If  we 
are  to  make  a  success  of  any  work,  we  must  Itke  to  do  it.  Even  so  with 
the  child — let  us  teach  him  to  love  duty. 


Manitoba  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

C.    K.    ROGERS,    B.A. 
Glenboro,  Manitoba 

FROM  small  beginnings  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  movement  in 
Manitoba  has  grown  in  a  very  few  years  to  immense  proportions. 
This  great  modern  educational  organization  is  a  complete  success. 
It  reaches  the  boys  and  girls  in  every  district,  no  matter  how  remote. 
It  reaches  those  who  are  in  particular  need,  those  who  have  lacked 
opportunity. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  very  often  attend  a  one-roomed 
school,  in  many  cases  poorly  equipped,  perhaps  overcrowded,  with  only 
one  teacher,  of  short  training  and  experience,  wha  teaches  numerous 
classes.  The  wonder  is  that  the  rural  school  has  turned  out  so  many 
splendidly  successful  men  and  women — perhaps  hard  necessity  has 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  that  success.  I  honour  the  young 
women  who  are  carrying  on  in  these  schools  in  the  face  of  these  difficul- 
ties. When  we  consider  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  city  with  the  choice  of 
vocations  offered  by  the  technical  schools  with  modern  equipment  and 
large  staffs  of  highly  trained  teachers,  we  can  understand  that  the  rural 
youth  has  not  been  getting  a  fair  chance. 

The  Departments  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture,  through  their  ex- 
tension service,  are  helping  to  supply  some  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
rural  boy  and  girl.  The  teacher-in-training  is  given  a  course  at  the 
Agricultural  College  to  help  her  in  her  work  in  the  rural  community. 
The  extension  service  organizes  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  home  economic 
societies,  and  agricultural  societies  through  the  country  and  supplies 
bulletins  containing  the  most  advanced  ideas.  The  teachings  of  these 
bulletins  are  put  in  practice  through  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  the 
other  organizations.  The  eager  and  active  minds  of  the  club  members 
readily  grasp  and  use  the  information  thus  supplied. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Newton  has  guided  the  extension  service  in  its  marvellous 
development.  In  his  quiet  way  he  has  built  up  this  great  institution 
until  it  reaches  every  corner  of  Manitoba.  From  his  office  go  out  tons  of 
supplies  and  tens  of  thousands  of  circulars,  bulletins,  and  record  books. 
He  is  as  well  known  among  the  teachers  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  Mani- 
toba as  any  other  man  in  the  Province. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Education  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  success 
of  club  work.     The  inspectors,  already  overworked,  have  given  their 
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time  and  energy  without  stint.  They  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
clubs.  As  they  inspect  the  schools  they  advise  and  suggest.  In  fact,  they 
are  very  often  officials  and  honorary  officials  of  the  clubs.  The  schedule 
of  all  fairs  is  so  arranged  that  the  inspector  may  attend  all  the  fairs  in  his 
division. 

The  organization  is  simple  and  efficient.  In  each  marketing  centre 
is  a  central  club  with  its  honorary  president  (usually  an  interested 
citizen),  president  and  vice-president  (club  members),  and  a  secretary- 
manager  (a  teacher  or  a  citizen  ready  to  give  time  to  the  work).  In 
each  rural  school  district  tributary  to  the  marketing  centre  is  a  branch 
club  with  its  president,  secretary  and  committee  of  three.  The  president 
is  generally  the  teacher;  the  other  officers  are  boys  and  girls.  The  execu- 
tive (the  president,  vice-president,  secretary-manager  of  the  central  club 
and  one  member  appointed  from  each  branch),  is  the  real  governing 
body  of  the  group  of  clubs. 

The  money  required  to  carry  on  the  work  is  secured  from  grants 
given  by  municipalities,  school  districts,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  allows  the  clubs  50%  of  their  paid-out  prize  money.  In 
addition,  generous  citizens  support  the  work  by  offering  special  prizes. 
The  Bank  of  Commerce  has  come  forward  with  its  support  by  offering 
trips  to  Winnipeg  to  the  members  doing  the  best  work  in  their  centres. 
The  Bankers'  Association  offers  generous  prizes  in  the  calf  and  pig  con- 
tests. The  T.  Eaton  Company  offers  a  free  trip  to  the  member  with  the 
best  record  in  each  inspectoral  division. 

The  age  of  membership  is  ten  to  eighteen  years — many  of  the  most 
successful  boys  and  girls  are  no  longer  attending  school. 

The  fairs  are  held  in  the  latter  part  of  September  or  the  first  part  of 
October.  The  day  is  made  a  holiday  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  is  one  of  the  big  days  in  the  year  for  the  rural  schools.  Even  in  the 
smallest  fairs  the  entries  run  into  the  hundreds,  while  at  larger  centres 
such  as  Portage  la  Prairie  and  Dauphin  the  exhibits  are  as  good  and  as 
numerous  as  at  the  largest  of  summer  fairs.  Though  the  fairs  are  held 
at  threshing  time  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  club  members  attend 
in  large  numbers  and  enjoy  the  day  as  much  as  they  do  their  own  fair. 
They  see  work  quite  as  good  as  any  shown  by  the  agricultural  societies. 
The  day  is  a  sports  day  as  well  as  a  fair  day,  and  the  schools  compete 
in  this  way  as  they  do  in  exhibits. 

Canning,  sewing,  gardening,  poultry,  stock  raising,  dairying,  wood- 
work, cookery  and  grain  growing  are  among  the  contests  conducted, 
and  the  judging  is  done  by  experts  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Canning  has  received  special  emphasis  for  some  time  with  the  result 
that  many  Manitoba  homes  have  cellars  well  filled  with  canned  vege- 
tables and  fruit. 
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No  contest  creates  more  interest  and  competition  than  that  in  stock 
raising,  and  no  animal  is  more  popular  in  this  contest  than  the  calf. 
Pigs  and  colts  have  their  following;  the  former  are  profitable,  the  latter 
are  great  companions,  but  calves  combine  profit  and  pleasure.  Many  of 
the  calves  from  the  boys  and  girls'  clubs  get  to  the  Brandon  Winter  Fair, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  many  sad  partings  when  the  prize 
winning  calves  are  sold. 

Early  in  June  I  was  visiting  at  a  farm  house.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
I  was  asked  by  the  lady  of  the  house  to  go  out  and  see  Jack's  calf.  He 
had  been  preparing  for  the  occasion  and  had  wanted  to  show  me  that 
calf  at  once,  but  his  modesty  prevented  his  asking  me — hence  his  diplo- 
matic appeal  to  his  mother.  It  was  a  calf,  larger  and  much  healthier 
in  appearance  than  any  eight-months'  calf  of  my  boyhood  days.  It  had 
a  halter  on  and  was  carefully  groomed  from  head  to  tail.  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  toilet  preparations  had  been  used. 

The  clubs  emphasize. ownership  of  exhibits;  it  is  necessary  that  the 
exhibit  be  the  product  of  the  industry  of  the  member,  and  that  it  be  the 
work  of  the  year  in  which  the  fair  is  held.  The  boy's  pig  is  no  longer  the 
father's  pork.  The  banks  of  the  Province  are  co-operating  in  this  matter 
and  offer  to  loan  money  to  members  for  financing  their  stock.  In  a 
number  of  centres  the  bank  lends  money  to  the  boys  and  girls  on  their 
own  notes,  without  the  backing  of  the  parent,  and  this  strong  support  is 
a  large  factor  in  the  success  of  the  clubs.  The  banks  realize  the  business 
possibilities  in  our  boys  and  girls  and  the  young  people  are  securing  an 
excellent  business  training. 

The  club  work  is  a  money-making  proposition,  not  on  account  of  the 
prize  money  involved  but  in  the  sale  of  stock.  One  of  the  boys  in  our 
club  cleared  $100  last  year  from  his  calf  and  pigs.  Thousands  of  Mani- 
toba boys  and  girls  own  their  flocks  of  chickens  and  find  in  them  pleasure 
and  profit.  In  many  cases  they  received  their  start  in  poultry  from  the 
free  eggs  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  few  years  ago. 
To-day  they  can  afford  to  buy  their  own  eggs,  or  even  new  stock,  to 
improve  their  flocks.  One  of  our  club  members  recently  paid  $5  per 
setting  for  eggs  to  improve  his  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens.  He  can  afford 
to  do  this  because  he  gets  fancy  prices  for  his  stock. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  invested  well  the  money  spent  on  the 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  of  Manitoba,  for  it  has  made  thrifty,  industrious, 
and  happy  boys  and  girls  everywhere  in  the  Province.  The  ideals  are 
high.  Achievement  is  the  watchword  and  the  certificates  of  achievement 
are  more  highly  valued  than  the  prize  money. 

Our  rural  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  the  true  education — the  educa- 
tion which  has  its  fruition  in  good  citizenship. 


The  War  and  the  Teaching  of  History* 

J.  F.  VAN  EVERY,  B.A. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

IT  is  our  duty  as  teachers  of  history  to  foster  the  new  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism which  has  been  born  as  a  result  of  Canada's  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  recent  war.  The  tangles  of  the  present  in 
Europe  can  be  understood  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Europe.  This  history,  even  if  it  is  only  in  outline,  should  be  taught  in 
our  secondary  schools.  To  most  young  Canadians  it  is  a  closed  book, 
and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  many  of  them,  stimulated  by  the  activities 
of  the  past  four  years  and  a  half,  are  asking  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
concerning  national  movements  and  aspirations  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  drawn.  The  war  has  proved  a  great  advantage  to  teachers  of 
history  in  this — it  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  wider  view  of  history.  In 
spite  of  our  limited  efforts,  sometimes,  it  has  taught  the  boys  and  girls 
to  think  more  internationally.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Harding  of  the 
United  States  National  Board  for  Historical  Service,  "The  history 
teacher,  without  lessening  the  emphasis  on  our  national  ideals  and 
duties,  must  perform  his  part  in  helping  to  educate  the  rising  generation 
to  a  sense  of  world  citizenship.  And  this,  I  think,  can  best  be  done  by 
giving  adequate  attention  in  our  schools  to  the  history,  aspirations,  and 
institutions  of  other  people,  as  well  as  to  factors  and  movements  that  in 
the  past  hundred  years  have  made  for  a  new  internationalism". 

Again,  our  boys  and  girls  must  be  led  to  keep  alive  the  memories  of 
our  victories,  not  only  in  war,  but  in  national  service,  and  in  public 
thrift.  It  is  so  easy  for  youth  to  forget.  The  mists  of  the  past  gather 
so  quickly.  By  keeping  alive,  tender,  and  strong,  the  memory  of  our 
martial  deeds,  we  are  proving  loyal  to  the  dead  who  gave  their  lives 
that  we  might  live.  Hence  we  should,  as  teachers,  constantly  refer  to 
the  deeds  of  the  past  four  years.  War  memorials  have  their  place  in 
fostering  ideals;  they  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  glorious  heroism  of  our 
youth,  and  of  the  awful  waste  and  wickedness  of  war.  Now  that  the 
shouting  and  the  tumult  dies  and  the  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 
there  stands  out  bright  and  eternal  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  our  troops. 
I  am  not  advocating  jingoism  or  glorification  of  war.  Martial  valour  is 
consecrated  only  by  the  motives  that  prompt  it.  Hence,  the  moral  issues 
of  the  struggle  with  Germany's  ideals  must  not  be  disregarded  amid  the 
national  rejoicing  over  military  and  naval  triumphs.  It  is  wise  for  us 
teachers  of  history  to  lay  stress,  in  our  teaching  of  the  details  of  the 

*  Part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  English  and  History  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  in  April,  1919. 
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war,  on  the  motives  that  prompted  the  British  Empire  to  fling  its  far- 
flung  battle  line  into  the  conflict. 

Another  aspect  of  this  war's  effect  on  the  teaching  of  history  has  to 
do  with  forces  and  factors  within  Canada  itself.  Now  that  our  heroes 
are  returning  with  new  ideas,  after  seeing  other  faces  and  other  minds, 
are  they  going  to  revert  to  the  old  order  before  the  war?  Is  there  not 
within  our  country  a  ferment  of  thought,  not  altogether  the  result  of 
the  war,  but  due  to  forces  at  work  even  before  the  war,  which  might 
be  called  a  "stirring  of  inquietude"?  Has  not  individualism  received 
its  death-blow?  On  all  sides  one  hears  the  murmurs  of  social  unrest. 
The  forces  of  labour  are  insisting  on  a  partial  control  of  industry  and  on 
the  right  to  be  considered  no  longer  as  a  commodity,  but  as  a  partner 
of  capital  in  the  work  of  production.  The  human  and  the  spiritual 
elements  in  the  world  of  industry  demand  recognition.  Welfare  work, 
profit-sharing  among  employees,  insurance  against  non-employment, 
mothers'  pensions,  a  government-regulated  minimum  wage — these  are 
a  few  of  the  questions  agitating  the  minds  not  only  of  expert  economists, 
but  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labour. 

In  the  sphere  of  national  politics  also  we  note  dissension  and  signs 
of  a  coming  storm.  Reduction  of  the  tariff,  extension  of  the  imperial 
preference,  restriction  of  monopolies,  nationalization  of  railways  and 
other  public-service  utilities,  the  agriculturalists  of  the  West  ranged 
against  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  the  need  of  an  entente  between 
the  French  of  Quebec  and  the  English  of  Ontario,  the  repatriation  of 
returned  soldiers,  the  recent  Labour  Commission  and  its  functions — 
what  perplexing  problems  these  are  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
and  enormous  public  debt! 

As  teachers  we  have  no  excuse  for  standing  aside,  mere  spectators  of 
this  industrial  and  political  unrest.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
pupils,  not  only  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  national  affairs,  but 
also  to  explain  and  illustrate  (not  to  solve)  the  difficulties  and  problems 
that  demand  solution.  In  so  doing  we  are  bringing  the  world  into  the 
classroom.  The  teacher  of  history  has  the  opportunity  to  guide  his 
pupils  to  think  intelligently  of  these  economic,  social,  and  political 
questions,  to  read  intelligently  discussions  of  these  topics,  and  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  civic  consciousness.  The  war,  it  is  said,  has  made  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  but  it  is  only  by  right  education  that  the  evils 
and  shortcomings  of  our  democracy  are  to  be  minimized.  Teachers  are 
concerned,  in  particular,  with  one  phase  of  the  organization  of  a  demo- 
cracy. Their  duty  it  is  to  train  young  people  to  act  correctly  as  members 
of  the  community  or  civic  group — to  be  true  citizens. 

Now,  education  should  link  itself  up  more  closely  than  hitherto  with 
the  social  activities  of  the  individual.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
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teachers  of  history  have  not  given  the  subject  of  citizenship  the  atten- 
tion it  demands.  It  has  been  subordinated  to  history  and,  at  best,  has 
amounted  to  a  mechanical  teaching  of  mere  information  concerning 
governmental  functions  and  constitutional  questions.  This  method 
arouses  distaste  and  confusion;  it  fails  to  interest.  The  teaching  of 
civics  should  begin  with  the  social  activities  and  agencies  closely  related 
to  the  pupil.  For  him  the  home  and  the  school  are  all-important.  Con- 
sequently, we  should  make  use,  first  of  all,  of  those  projects  and  problems 
that  demand  co-operative  solution  from  groups  of  pupils.  The  school 
clubs  and  societies,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school 
itself,  the  co-operation  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  of  teacher  and  teacher — 
all  are  avenues,  or  object-lessons,  that  may  be  made  to  develop  a  sense  of 
collective  responsibility.  Then  w^e  should  guide  the  pupil  to  examine 
and  relate  the  social  agencies,  activities,  and  services  in  his  own  town, 
so  that  he  will  appreciate  that  what  he  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  community  life  is  really  an  effort  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  he,  in  turn,  has  a  definite  responsibility  towards  that 
well-being.  Gradually  he  will  be  inspired  to  take  an  interest  in  wider 
social  activities,  agencies,  and  movements,  until  he  comprehends,  per- 
haps only  in  part  but  very  really,  the  ideals  of  our  Canadian  democracy 
and  the  need  of  being  loyal  to  these  ideals. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  wish  to  add  a  plea  for  the  study  of 
elementary  economics  as  part  of  the  training  in  citizenship.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  upheavals  in  progress  in  our  industrial  relations. 
I  have  also  made  reference  to  the  future  expansion  of  our  export  trade. 
Then  there  are  political  questions,  largely  economic  in  their  nature,  de- 
manding discussion  and  partial  solution.  Finally,  there  is  the  bogey  of 
extreme  socialism  (call  it  bolshevism,  if  you  like)  threatening  the  central 
nations  of  Europe  and  even  the  precincts  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  democracy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  High  Schools  were  in- 
formally taught  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  economics  along 
with  the  true  ideals  of  citizenship  they  would  be  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed when  they  come  to  take  an  active  part  in  life  as  wage-earners, 
producers,  and  electors.  If  the  University  of  Toronto  finds  it  expedient 
and  profitable  to  co-operate  with  industrial  workers  in  order  to  give  the 
workingman  an  intelligent  basis  for  the  discussion  of  economic  and  social 
questions,  and  if  we  teachers  have  any  faith  at  all  in  the  efficacy  of 
education  to  solve  social  unrest  and  difficulties  by  inspiring  co-operation, 
mutual  understanding,  and  good-will,  then  we  should  begin  with  the 
pupils  in  our  secondary  schools,  85%  of  whom  will  never  enter  a  univer- 
sity. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Economic  Association  recently  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  the  matter  of  economics  in  the  secondary 
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schools  of  the  United  States.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  518  out  of  588  High 
Schools  are  oflfering  economics;  in  Wisconsin  10%  of  the  High  Schools 
offer  economics  as  a  separate  study;  in  New  York  State  the  tendency 
is  to  combine  the  study  of  economic  questions  with  the  study  of  history; 
in  New  Jersey  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  syllabus 
on  economics  with  suggestions  for  teaching;  in  Minnesota  the  number  of 
students  taking  economics  has  increased  50%  in  the  last  five  years,  57 
schools  out  of  221  offering  at  present  courses  in  economics.  The  opinion 
of  the  committee  is  that  economics  is  increasing  in  prominence  in  High 
Schools  in  the  United  States.  A  questionnaire  was  also  sent  to  the 
president  of  each  college  and  university  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
five  questions  was,  "Do  you  favour  the  teaching  of  economics  in  the 
High  School?"  Answers  were  receiyed  from  200  colleges  and  from  70 
universities.  To  the  particular  question  I  have  quoted,  115  replied  that 
they  did,  64  that  they  did  not,  and  78  that  they  did  for  those  that  did 
not  go  farther  than  the  High  School. 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  under  certain  conditions,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  shortly,  economics  is  a  worthy  and  profitable  study  for  the 
fourth-year  students  of  our  High  Schools.  For  the  past  five  years  I 
have  had  such  a  class  mostly  of  boys  and  the  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  Along  with  history,  especially  the  industrial  history  of 
England,  the  study  of  the  simple  facts  and  problems  of  economics  has 
been  illuminating  and  interesting.  As  a  result  the  boys  have  taken  a 
more  lively  interest  in  current  industrial  and  social  problems. 

The  method  and  the  content  of  a  course  in  economics  for  high 
school  students  may  provoke  discussion.  Under  present  conditions 
governing  our  high  school  curriculum  in  Ontario, — a  curriculum  already 
overloaded,  where  the  element  of  time  is  so  important — economics  may 
be  an  elective  course  or  rnay  be  taught  as  an  adjunct  to  history  in  the 
Upper  School.  The  method  should  be  largely  descriptive  and  historical. 
Discussion  of  abstract  theories  is  out  of  place  because  the  pupils  have  not 
mature  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  business  and  industrial 
life  to  enable  them  to  digest  these  theories.  However,  interest  can  be 
awakened  and  maintained  by  the  presentation  of  problems  and  of 
descriptive  material. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  war  has  taught  educators,  especi- 
ally teachers  of  history,  to  take  a  wider  view  of  history  and  to  relate 
our  teaching  to  the  activities  of  democratic  society.  The  stupendous 
sacrifices  of  money,  of  material,  and  of  human  lives  have  prepared  the 
hearts  of  our  boys  and  girls  for  enthusiastic  citizenship.  May  it  be  our 
honoured  privilege  to  direct  them  aright  so  that  ignorance,  class-hatred, 
passion,  and  prejudice  may  give  way  before  an  intelligent  loyalty  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  our  national  life! 
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In  the  New  World  (Book  IV  oi  Human  Geographies),  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
and  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid.  George  Philip  &  Son, 
London.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  something 
new  is  needed  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  most  schools — teachers  are  looking  for 
something  that  will  vitalize  the  subject.  Try  this  series  of  four  books  (the  first  three 
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Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  hoped  that  the  study  of  the  book  by  members  of 
study  and  reading  circles  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  children  of  the  nation 
the  lesson  of  thrift  and  the  righteousness  and  dignity  of  saving  and  economy  as  opposed 
to  waste  and  extravagance.  The  subject  is  one  of  urgent  import;  the  enormous  wastage 
of  the  war  will  render  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  strictest  conservation  and 
utilization  of  every  material  resource.  Thoughtful  people  recognize  that  there  can  be 
no  safety  anywhere  in  the  world  as  long  as  great  masses  of  humanity  are  in  dire  need. 

Horticulture  by  K.  C.  Davis.  Price  $1.75  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Here  is  a  splendid  text  for  high  schools  and  normal  schools;  it  combines  instruction  in 
gardening,  orcharding,  and  small  fruit  culture,  covering  in  a  comprehensive  yet  wholly 
practical  manner  the  entire  subject  of  horticulture. 

The  New  English  Books  by  W.  J.  Glover.  Book  I,  80  pages,  Sd.;  Book  II,  96  pages, 
9d.;  Book  III,  112  pages,  9d.  George  Philip  &  Son,  London,  Eng.  These  have  been 
written  to  meet  the  need  in  schools  for  a  collection  of  literary  gems  from  the  standard 
writers,  on  which  the  teaching  of  English  composition  may  be  based,  as  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. The  whole  scheme  is  concentric  in  plan;  the  main  points  are  taken  up  again  and 
again,  each  time  in  greater  detail  and  with  fresh  illustrations.  Extracts  in  any  number 
are  given  of  such  striking  yet  simple  beauty  that  the  child's  imagination  and  style  are 
bound  to  be  affected. 

Social  Games  and  Group  Dances  by  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M.  Trilling.  Net  $1.75. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  games  and  dances  described  in  this  practical 
and  delightful  book  are  suitable  for  almost  any  occasion  or  any  social  group  of  people. 
They  are  full  of  action  and  humorous  and  dramatic  situations,  and  are  so  clearly 
described  and  fully  illustrated  that  they  can  be  easily  understood  by  leader  or  players 
themselves. 

The  Education  of  a  Nation  by  E.  P.  Hughes.  64  pages.  Price  Sd.  net.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  London,  Eng.  This  little  book  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  who  is  interested 
in  the  new  developments  in  education. 

French  Tables  by  Horace  Puckle.  12  pages.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.  Con- 
tains paradigms  and  irregular  verbs. 

The  A.  B.  C.  Primer,  by  Homer  P.  Lewis.  128  pages.  Price  50  cents  net.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Primary  teach srs  will  find  this  useful  for  supplementary 
work. 

Studies  in  Literature  by  F.  H.  Pritchard.  205  pages.  Price  2/6  net.  Geo.  G. 
Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  A  collection  of  thirty-two  extracts  from  the  best  in 
English  Literature. 

Furniture  Upholstery  by  Emil  A.  Johnson,  B.S.,  A.M.  64  pages.  Price  $1.00.  The 
Manuel  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.  A  book  which  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  manual 
training. 

Rhythmic  Games,  Book  I,  The  Seasons,  by  Clara  Butes.  40  pages.  Price  4/6  net. 
Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

Modern  Schoolhouses  by  W.  W.  LaChance,  Welland,  Ont.  Essential  as  are  good 
and  competent  teachers  if  the  work  of  education  is  to  be  well  done,  proper  equipment 
and  suitable  buildings  are  only  second  in  importance.  Mr.  LaChance,  who  is  a  practical 
architect,  and  has  given  special  attention  for  more  than  a  decade  to  the  building  of 
schools,  shows  in  this  excellent  book  how  schools  should  be  constructed.  The  volume 
is  full  of  illustrations  and  plans.  This  is  something  which  every  school  trustee  should 
study  carefully — it  contains  many  of  the  very  best  of  suggestions.  Space  is  given  to  the 
explanation  and  illustration  of  what  is  desirable  in  a  teacher's  residence.         w.  j.  d. 
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A  New  Grammar  Book  by  Agnes  Catnach.  199  pages.  2s.  6d.  net.  Blackie  & 
Son,  London,  Eng. ;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  Being  an  attempt  to  connect  more 
closely  the  formal  study  of  language  with  the  thought  which  language  exists  only  to 
express,  the  work  in  this  book  is  based  entirely  on  the  study  of  the  sentence.  The 
matter  is  very  simply  set  forth  and  furnishes  a  good  basis  for  lessons  in  class.  This  will 
be  found  a  very  helpful  book.  w.  j.  d. 

La  Route  de  Varennes.  56  pages.  Les  Franqais  d,  la  Premiere  Croisade.  39  pages. 
9<f.  net.,  each.  Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Eng.;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  These  are 
convenient  little  texts,  extracts  from  Michelet's  Histoire  de  France;  there  is  a  good  intro- 
duction, foot-notes  (in  French),  and  a  vocabulary.  They  should  be  useful  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  French  classes.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Ottawa  (A  Survey)  by  C.  E.  Mark,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  Principal, 
Normal  Model  School,  Ottawa.  Of  the  eight  excellent  chapters  in  this  book  the  one 
which  most  interests  the  average  reader  is  that  entitled  "Teachers".  It  is  amusing  to 
note  that  the  average  number  of  times  late  for  each  woman  teacher  in  the  city  is  2  per 
year,  while  for  the  men  the  average  is  less  than  1  (.64) !  Is  this  ratio  universal?  In  reply 
to  a  questionnaire  it  was  found  how  many  teachers  read  professional  journals,  how  many 
attend  lectures,  how  many  have  a  hobby,  how  many  belong  to  organizations  outside  the 
school,  how  few  have  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  system.  Altogether, 
thfs  is  a  most  informing  book.  w.  j.  D. 

Fifty-two  Questions  on  the  Nationalization  of  Railways  by  Fabius.  127  pages.  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  The  concluding  paragraph  reads,  "Could  anything,  then,  be 
more  absurd  and  mischievous  than  the  policy  of  nationalization — a  menace  to  our 
prosperity — a  threat  to  our  democracy".  Anyone  wishing  to  get  the  arguments  for 
private  ownership  should  read  this  book.  w.  L.  D. 

A  School  Grammar  of  Present-Day  French  by  J.  E.  Mansion.  247  pages.  35.  6(/.  net. 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Teachers  of  the  subject  will  find  helpful 
suggestions  in  this. 

Proposed  Plan  for  a  School  of  Trades  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Charles  A.  Bennett.  56 
pages.  50  cents.  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria.  Interesting  to  those  engaged  in  tech- 
nical education. 

How  to  Make  a  Doll  and  Other  Toys  in  the  Classroom  by  B.  M.  Goodwin.  40  pages. 
25.  net.     Evan  Bros.,  London,  Eng.      Full  of  suggestions  for  primary  constructive  work. 

Applied  Economic  Botany  by  M.  T.  Cook.  261  pages.  $1.60.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  The  first  part  of  this  volume,  called  plant  life,  treats 
of  the  different  topics  usually  discussed  in  a  text-book  of  botany,  such  as  seeds,  roots, 
stems,  leaves,  flowers,  reproduction,  etc.  It  also  treats  of  such  topics  as  ecological 
relations,  forestry,  plant  diseases,  plant  breeding,  and  weeds.  The  second  part  of  the 
volume  is  the  division  of  special  interest.  It  deals  with  the  families  which  have  economic 
representatives.  Under  each  family  it  gives  the  character  and  discusses  the  species  of 
importance.  This  is  a  valuable  feature  worth  the  attention  of  teachers.  The  importance 
of  the  study  of  cultivated  plants  in  botany  cannot  be  overestimated  and  teachers  must 
become  familiar  with  this  phase  of  botany  teaching.  G.  A.  c. 

Oral  and  Written  English.  Book  I  by  Milton  C.  Potter,  Litt.D.,  H.  Jeschke,  M.A., 
Harry  O.  Gillet,  B.S.     329  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oral  and  Written  English.  Book  II  by  Milton  C.  Potter,  Litt.D.,  H.  Jeschke,  M.A., 
Harry  O.  Gillet,  B.S.     420  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

jooo  Questions  in  General  Knowledge  by  Henry  Smith.  260  pages.  Evans  Bros., 
London,  England. 

Hidden  Treasure  by  J.  T.  Simpson.  303  pages.  Price  $1.50.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Verse  for  Patriots  by  Jean  Broadhurst.  367  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Winning  a  Cause  by  Jno.  Gilbert  Thompson  and  Inez  Bigwood.  363  pages. 
Silver,  Burdett  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Gives  a  good  account  and  many  anecdotes 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  war. 

Mr.Standfast\^y]o\inBuc\\3in.  339  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Toronto.  A  most  absorbing  story— the  plot  is  based  on  the  work  of  the  secret  service 
in  the  war. 

The  Use  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe.  33  pages.  Price  25.  net.  Geo.  Philip  &  Son, 
London,  Eng.     Recommended  to  teachers  of  geography. 

The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide  by  "M.P. "  90  pages.  Price  75  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  An  excellent  little  book  for  school  organizations  and  societies 
of  any  kind. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not.  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  School  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal. 

This  journal  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Honourable,  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  authorizes  the  following  statement:  "The 
Minister  of  Education  recommends  The  School  most  highly  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Province".] 

General 

W.  J.  Feasby,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Collingwood  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

W.  L.  Bowden,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  New  Hamburg 
Continuation  School. 

W.  J.  Messenger,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Public  School  at  Hornings 
Mills,  is  now  Principal  of  Wellesley  Public  School. 

Miss  Gladys  Spindler  has  removed  from  Nobleton  to  Cameron,  Ont. 

Miss  Marjorie  A.  C.  Chambers  is  on  the  staff  of  Blenheim  Con- 
tinuation School. 

Clarence  H.  Hand  is  Principal  of  Cumberland  Public  School. 

Jas.  S.  Wilson,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Stayner  Con- 
tinuation School. 

A.  A.  Naylor,  for  the  past  seven  years  Principal  of  Seaforth  Public 
School,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  new,  sixteen-roomed, 
Queen  Mary  Public  School  in  Chatham. 

Charles  D.  Jones  has  returned  from  overseas,  and  has  accepted  an 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Hamilton  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Mary  Bristow  is  this  year  Principal  of  the  Public  School  at 
Angus. 
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Miss  Matilda  C.  Ries  is  teaching  the  Junior  Second  class  in  Hanover 
Public  School. 

W.  H.  Tuke,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Dundas  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  Haileybury  High  School. 

H.  E.  Amoss,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  who  was  overseas  for  some  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Hamilton  Normal  School;  Lieut.  H. 
Gordon  Manning,  B.A.,  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  Stratford  Normal  School;  and  Horace  G. 
Lockett,  M.A.,  of  Ingersoll  Collegiate  Institute  has  joined  the  staff  of 
North  Bay  Normal  School. 

L.  O.  E.  Payment,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  English-French  Schools,  died 
suddenly  on  August  28th. 

Classes  of  1918-'19  in  the  Training  Schools. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. — Jos.  McCulley  is  teach- 
ing in  Wilkinson  School,  Toronto;  C.  M.  Morris  in  S.S.  No.  15,  Drum- 
mond;  Miss  Velma  Cannom,  Miss  Muriel  Stevenson,  Miss  Dorothy 
Findlay,  and  Miss  Gladys  Nicol  are  on  the  occasional  staff  of  the  Toronto 
Public  Schools;  Muriel  M.  Schofield  is  on  the  staff  of  Little  Current 
Public  School;  A.  C.  Fowler  is  Principal  of  Bolton  Public  School;  E.  V. 
Squire  is  teaching  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Plympton;  Miss  Ruth  Cole  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Brantford  Public  Schools;  Miss  Olive  L.  HIbbard  on  the  staff  of 
RIdgeway  Public  School;  Miss  Mary  A.  Nott  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  9, 
East  Luther;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Wells  in  Ford  City;  Miss  Vera  Skuce  at 
Havelock;  Miss  Beatrice  E.  Jarvis  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Hamilton;  Miss  Ray 
Goldblatt  in  the  Continuation  School  at  Hepworth;  Miss  Electa  Mills 
in  S.S.  No.  16,  Edwardsburg;  Miss  Myrtle  Wright  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Valley  Public  School;  Miss  Constance  L.  Connell  on  the  staff  of 
Webbwood  Continuation  School;  Miss  Beatrice  Helmkay,  B.A.,  is 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Almonte  High  School;  Miss  Dora  Helmkay, 
B.A.,  teaches  mathematics  in  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  E. 
Jean  Pollock  is  teaching  at  S.S.  No.  9,  East  Whitby;  Miss  Verlie  Gray 
at  S.S.  No.  2,  Harwich;  Miss  Z.  G.  Usher  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Hamilton; 
Reginald  Paterson  at  S.S.  No.  9,  Chatham;  Miss  Celestlne  McManus  at 
S.S.  No.  6,  Warwick;  Miss  Leta  D.  Parrott  at  S.S.  No.  16,  Reach;  Miss 
Helen  St.  John,  B.A.,  Is  on  the  staff  of  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto;  Miss  May  Bishop  has  charge  of  Fourth  Book  classes  in  Rainy 
River  Public  School;  Miss  Alta  I.  Rose,  of  Second  Book  classes  in 
Fenelon  Falls  Public  School;  Miss  Margaret  Rae,  B.A.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Havergai  College,  Toronto;  Miss  Olive  M.  Hicks  is  in  charge  of 
Second  Book  classes  in  Stamford  Public  School;  Miss  Thusmelda  Mansz 
is  teaching  in  R.S.S.  No.  12,  Wilmot;  Miss  Ruth  L.  Edmonds  In  S.S. 
No.  7,  Louth;  Miss  Elizabeth  Darling  In  S.S.  No.  9,  West  Gwillimbury; 
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Miss  Cecile  Webster  has  the  primary  classes  in  Merrickville ;  Miss  A. 
Dorothy  Turville,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  moderns  and  history 
in  Elora  High  School;  Miss  Margaret  M.  Girven  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ashburn  Public  School;  Miss  Mattie  H.  MacKenzie,  of  the  West  Monk- 
ton  Public  School;  Miss  Jean  Scott  is  teaching  at  S.S.  No.  19,  Warwick; 
Miss  Jessie  V.  Johnston  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Walkerton;  Miss  Elinor  McNabb 
at  Middlemis;  Miss  Muriel  Green  at  U.S.S.  No.  15,  North  Sydenham 
and  St.  Vincent;  Miss  Gladys  S.  Elliott  at  S.S.  No.  19,  Thurlow;  E.  C. 
Beacom  is  on  the  staff  of  Brown  Public  School  and  H.  J.  Benson  on  the 
staff  of  Givins  St.  Public  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Olive  Rankin  is  at  S.S. 
No.  2,  Bertie;  Miss  Jetta  M.  Mark  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Ilderton;  Miss  Mary 
E.  White  is  on  the  staff  at  Richard's  Landing  Continuation  School; 
Miss  Myrtle  E.  Green  has  charge  of  the  primary  classes  in  the  Cargill 
Public  School;  Miss  Jean  Campbell  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Public 
Schools;  Miss  Mabel  E.  Turnbull  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Huntsville  Public 
School;  Miss  Ella  W.  Turnbull  is  in  charge  of  First  Book  classes  in 
Burk's  Falls  Public  School;  Miss  Kathryne  Baird  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  16,  Tilbury;  M.  M.  Williams  is  Principal  of  a  four-room  school  at 
Gore  Bay;  Miss  E.  Thelma  Hayes  is  teaching  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Whit- 
church; Miss  Mabel  Stewart  at  R.R.  No.  1,  North  Maiden;  Miss  Anna 
Melick  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Caistor;  Miss  Ona  A.  Setterington  at  S.S.  No.  11, 
Mersea;  Miss  Lilian  L  Coburn  has  joined  the  staff  of  St.  Margaret's 
College,  Toronto;  Garnet  C.  Francis  is  Principal  of  the  Monkton  Public 
School;  Miss  Mary  H.  Walker  has  the  senior  room  in  Princeton  Public 
School  and  acts  as  part-time  assistant  in  the  Continuation  School;  Miss 
M.  Helen  Gerrie  has  charge  of  First  and  Second  Book  classes  in  Beach- 
ville  Public  School;  Miss  M.  Ruth  McGahey  is  teaching  at  Nogie's  Creek; 
Miss  Gena  Benson  at  U.S.S.  Nos.  2  and  14,  Brock  and  Reach;  Miss 
Bessie  G.  Penfold  at  Fingal ;  Neil  Taylor  is  assistant  in  the  Continuation 
School  at  S.S.  No.  3,  Marlborough;  Miss  Marie  E.  LaPiere  is  teaching 
in  S.S.  No.  8,  Chatham;  Miss  E.  M.  Corlett  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Gasfield 
North;  Miss  Caroline  Wesley  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Bradford;  Miss  E.  Grace 
Williams  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Cannington;  Miss  Annie  Colhoun  at  S.S.  No.  1, 
Tilbury  West;  Miss  Marjorie  J.  Malcolm  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Etobicoke;  W.  J. 
Cringle  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Walkerton;  A.  Fleming  Mclntyre  at  Dunedin; 
Miss  Irene  Ellerby  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Hallowell;  Miss  Florence  E.  Pearson, 
B.A.,  is  teaching  mathematics  and  moderns  in  Thessalon  Continuation 
School;  Miss  Florence  I.  Kennedy  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Norval  Public 
School;  Miss  Catherine  Allison  is  assistant  teacher  in  the  Continuation 
School  at  Kinburn;  Miss  Dora  Sauve  has  the  Junior  Third  classes  in 
St.  Patrick's  Separate  School  at  Ottawa;  Miss  Helen  Halstead  has 
charge  of  the  primary  room  of  Calabogie  Separate  School;  Miss  Alicia 
A.  Radford  is  on  the  staff  of  Elgin  Street  Public  School,  Ottawa;  Miss 
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Mary  M.  McWilliams  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Puslinch;  Miss  Mildred 
M.  MacKay  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Trafalgar;  F.  G.  L.  Petty  piece  at  Chatsworth; 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Denike  at  Carrying  Place;  Miss  Alice  A.  McNair,  B.A., 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Wingham  High  School;  Miss  Rheta  E.  Brokenshire 
has  charge  of  Junior  Fourth  Book  classes  in  West  Ward  School,  Orillia. 
Miss  Annie  Hood,  B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Bracebridge  High  School;  Miss 
Helen  MacLachlan  is  Principal's  assistant  at  Kent  St.  School,  Ottawa; 
D.  W.  Gowdy  is  teaching  in  Kitchener  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Nora  De 
Hart  in  Minesing. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Winnifred  Woods  is  teaching  in 
U.S.S.  No.  17,  Peel  and  Pilkington;  Miss  Alma  G.  Boyle  in  S.S.  No.  14, 
Wellesley;  Fred  G.  Risdon  in  U.S.S.  No.  8,  Greenoch  and  Elderslie;  Miss 
Hazel  Rendall  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Plattsville;  Miss  Marjorie  Harrison  in  S.S. 
No.  6,  Turnberry;  Miss  H.  Gladys  King  at  West  Lake  Public  School; 
Miss  Kathleen  Stockfish  the  junior  room  of  Hornings'  Mills  Public 
School;  Miss  Mabel  Chalmers  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Glamis  Public  School; 
Thomas  C.  Hewitt  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  6,  East  Williams;  Miss  Zelma 
M.  Turvey  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Normanby ;  Miss  Gladys  V.  Hamilton  in  U.S.S. 
No.  1,  Elma  and  Wallace;  Miss  E.  K.  Convay  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Bruce;  Miss 
Mildred  E.  Hood  near  Tralee  Station;  Miss  Janet  A.  Clarke  in  S.S.  No. 
7,  Wallace;  Miss  Maude  Tisdale  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Wingham;  Miss  Clara 
W.  McQuillin  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Bruce;  Miss  Winnifred  Megraw  in  S.S. 
No.  3,  Wallace;  Miss  lone  Cutt  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Usborne;  Miss  Jennie 
K.  Raycraft  in  S.S.  No.  1,  McGillivray;  W.  H.  Haldenby  in  S.S.  No.  7, 
Culross;  Miss  Ella  C.  Furlong  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Minto;  Miss  Rae  Arnold  at 
R.R.  No.  2,  Wroxeter;  Miss  Laverne  Greer  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Kinloss;  Miss 
Mary  McNaughton  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Grey;  Miss  Effie  Stoltz  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Yarmouth;  Miss  Marjorie  McMath  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ethel  Public 
School;  Miss  Henrietta  Edgar  is  teaching  near  Stratford;  Miss  Marion 
Bell  at  S.S.  No.  10,  Blanshard;  Miss  Jessie  J.  Bell  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Erin; 
Miss  N.  E.  Nesbitt  in  S.S.  No.  9,  East  Nissouri;  Miss  Inez  M.  Eby  has 
charge  of  the  primary  room  in  the  Baden  Public  School;  Miss  Katie  L. 
Kerr  is  teaching  in  U.S.S.  No.  1,  Egremont  and  Normanby;  Miss  Hilda 
Herold  in  S.S.  No.  2,  South  Easthope;  Miss  Myrtle  Walters  in  S.S. 
No.  11,  Hay;  Miss  Alice  M.  Knechtel  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Ashfield  and 
Colborne;  Miss  Bessie  Tough  at  Cromarty  Public  School;  Miss  A.  Shaw 
near  Grand  Valley. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Mabel  S.  Winter  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  3,  East  Nissouri;  Miss  Edna  Gibson  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Dunwich;  Miss" 
G.  Screaton  in  S.S.  No.  11,  London;  Miss  Maude  Berger  in  S.S.  No.  5, 
Houghton;  J.  Bertram  Silcox  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Mulmur;  Clarence  Routley 
in  Lobo;  Llo^^d  L.  Williston  in  U.S.S.  No.  4,  Harwich  and  Raleigh;  Miss 
Margaret  Howie  in  S.S.  No.  5,  East  Williams;  Miss  Jessie  Brown  in  S.S. 
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No.  16,  Plympton;  Miss  F.  Mary  Pauling  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Enniskillen; 
Miss  Luella  Malpass  in  S.S.  No.  15,  North  Dorchester;  Miss  Mary  F. 
Hornal  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Dunwich;  Miss  Marie  Webber  in  S.S.  No.  3, 
Yarmouth;  Miss  Mabel  McKinlay  in  S.S.  Nos.  9  and  14,  Howard  and 
Harwich;  Miss  Drina  V.  McAlpine  in  S.S.  No.  18,  Brooke;  Miss  Bessie 
W.  Montgomery  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Romney;  Miss  Genevieve  O'Connor  at 
R.R.  No.  2,  Teeswater;  Miss  Ruby  Elviage  in  S.S.  No.  16,  St.  Vincent; 
Miss  Lelia  T.  Duncan  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Euphemia;  Miss  Violet  Ross  in  S.S. 
No.  1,  Lobo;  Miss  Nora  M.  Sullivan  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Stanley;  Miss  Bertha 
V.  Leitch  at  Alvinston;  Miss  Luella  Kenny  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Middleton; 
Miss  A.  Grace  Minielly  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Lobo;  Miss  H.  Robertson  in  S.S. 
No.  1,  Dunwich;  Miss  Margaret  Hossach  in  S.S.  No.  5,  West  Zorra; 
Miss  R.  E.  Buchner  m  S.S.  No.  14,  Tilbury  West;  Miss  Florence  McEwen 
in  S.S.  No.  4,  Lobo;  Miss  Maggie  Smith  in  S.S.  No.  2,  West  Zorra;  Miss 
Marjorie  H.  Bryan  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Adelaide;  Miss  Kathleen  Carrothers 
in  S.S.  No.  5,  Adelaide;  Miss  Marion  A.  Murray  in  S.S.  No.  23,  Brooke 
and  Mosa;  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Wigle  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Malahide;  Miss  Olive 
Bilyea  in  S.S.  No.  2,  West  Nissouri;  Miss  Ada  Cleveland  in  S.S.  No.  16, 
Harwich;  Miss  Mary  L  Bourne  in  S.S.  No.  14,  Brooke;  Miss  Gertrude 
L.  Roberts  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Dorchester;  Miss  Nellie  Grant  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
South  Dorchester;  Miss  Martha  Mann  at  R.R.  No.  2,'Shedden;  Miss 
Hazel  Truan  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Oil  Springs  Public  School ;  Miss  Emma 
L.  Carron  is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Zurich;  Miss  Jean  McLachlan  at  Northwood; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Charteris  has  charge  of  the  Second  Book  class  in  the 
Wheatley  Public  School ;  Charles  J.  Ferguson  is  Principal  of  the  Williams- 
town  Public  School;  Miss  Norma  Anderson  has  charge  of  the  junior 
room  of  the  Wyoming  Public  School;  Miss  Dorcas  Williams  is  teaching 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Camden;  Miss  Helen  WooUatt  in  S.S.  No.  8,  London;  Miss 
Addie  Ransom  in  S.S.  No.  3,  South  Cayuga;  Miss  Eileen  Cronyn  in  S.S. 
No.  1,  McGillvray;  Miss  Marguerite  A.  Dey  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Tupperville; 
Miss  Eunice  L.  Moorhouse  at  S.S.  No.  11,  Bosanquet;  Miss  Ina  B. 
Carruthers  at  U.S.S.  Nos.  8  and  20,  Southwold  and  Dunwich;  Miss 
Evelyn  Kennedy  at  S.S.  No.  15,  Westminster;  Miss  Myrtle  R.  Skakel  at 
S.S.  No.  15,  Harwich;  Corbin  A.  Brown  at  S.S.  No.  9,  Oxford;  Miss 
Lula  Ostrander  at  S.S.  Nos.  4  and  14,  North  and  South  Norwich;  Miss 
Ruth  Gibson  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Cottam. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  Delia  E.  Agnew  is  teaching  at  R.R. 
No.  3,  Stayner;  Miss  Mary  Agnew  at  Footes  Bay;  Miss  Marguerite 
Clancy  at  Kearney;  Miss  Agnes  M.  McNamara  at  S.S.  No.  4,  Hunger- 
ford;  Miss  Kathleen  Power  at  S.S.  No.  6,  Grattan;  Miss  Lillian  Sloan  at 
S.S.  No.  1,  Denison;  Miss  Gladys  McGown  at  S.S.  No.  2,  Foley;  Miss 
Thelma  E.  Copner  at  S.S.  No.  1,  Harley;  Miss  Annie  Gordon  is  on  the 
stafif  of  the  Fort  Frances  Public  School;  Miss  Mayme  E.  Kidd  is  teaching 
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a  primary  class, in  the  North  Bay  PubHc  School;  Miss  Caroline  Smyth  is 
a  primary  teacher  in  North  Bay  Public  School;  Miss  M.  B.  Dinsmore  has 
charge  of  a  rural  school  at  Redwing;  Miss  Olga  R.  McLean  is  teaching 
at  Mond;  Miss  Doris  Fair  at  Rainy  River;  Miss  Blanche  L.  Shaw  at 
Sprucedale;  Miss  Anita  H.  Ward  at  South  Bay;  Miss  Pearl  M.  Dalley 
at  West  Korah;  Miss  Margaret  L  Logan  at  New  Liskeard;  Miss  Minnie 
H.  Meredith  near  Charlton;  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  McCann  is  teaching 
Third  Book  classes  in  Timmins  Separate  School;  Miss  Louisa  Gattie  is 
teaching  in  Rydal  Bank  Public  School;  Miss  Teresa  Burns  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Tisdale;  Miss  Clarice  Donovan  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ard  at  Kenora;  Miss  Anna  E.  Hall  at  Turbine;  Miss  Mary 
Heitzner  in  New  Liskeard  Separate  School;  Miss  Marion  S.  Pittman  is 
teaching  primary  work  in  Kenora  Public  School. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — Miss  Lillian  Crozier  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  9, 
Westmeath;  Miss  Sara  Bathurst  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Lancaster;  Miss  Alma 
M.  Hammond  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Bastard;  Miss  Louise  E.  Booth  at  Lyn; 
Miss  Leila  Dockrill  in  S.S.  No.  6,  North  Elmsley;  Miss  Reita  Kelso  in 
S.S.  No.  8,  Augusta;  Gerald  W.  Parsons  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Nepean;  Miss 
Lillian  W.  Relyea  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Lyn  Public  School;  Miss  Martha 
L.  Carl  on  the  staff  of  Athens  Public  School;  Miss  Alta  Robinson  is 
teaching  in  Crysler  Public  School;  Miss  Lillian  Cathcart  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Winchester;  Miss  Almeda  E.  Howarth  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Evanturel;  Miss 
Cecelia  E.  Leeder  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Front  of  York;  Miss  Marguerite  T. 
O'Donnell  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Admaston;  Miss  Ruth  McCaw  in  S.S.  No.  12, 
Smith;  M.  E.  Roy  Boudreau  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Whitchurch;  Miss  M.  Irene 
Cleary  in  S.S.  No.  23,  Kenyon;  Miss  Vera  P.  Ellis  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Matilda; 
Miss  Christena  Haley  in  S.S.  No.  16,  Drummond;  Miss  Eva  Eaton  in 
S.S.  No.  26,  North  Dumfries;  Donald  McPhail  is  teaching  in  St.  Brigid's 
Separate  School. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Reta  Marshall  is  teaching  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Ancaster;  Miss  Margaret  Madill  is  on  the  staff  of  Creemore  Public 
School;  Miss  Wilma  G.  Smith  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Tuscarora;  Miss 
Loretto  Steffier  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Chepstow;  Miss  Olive  Chatland  at  S.S. 
No.  7,  Caistor;  Miss  Edna  Chatland  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Moulton;  Miss  C. 
Ruth  Armstrong  at  Grimsby;  Miss  Christine  Miller  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Cayuga;  Miss  Christene  G.  Nicoll  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Waterloo;  Miss  Myrtle 
L.  Clouse  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Woodhouse;  Miss  Mildred  M.  Key  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Paris;  Miss  Olive  M.  Hanmer  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Norwich  Public 
School;  Miss  Mabel  Kiefer  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Hagersville;  Miss 
Beatrice  Craven  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Arthur. 

Peterborough  Normal  School. — Miss  Elizabeth  Hardwicke  is  teaching 
in  S.S.  No.  8,  Verulam;  Miss  Mildred  Anglin  in  S.S.  No.  6,  South  Frede- 
ricksburg; Miss  Garnet  Thurston  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Dunsford;  Miss  Florence 
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Auger  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Hastings;  Miss  Georgina  Sills  at  Gilead;  Miss 
Matilda  Forestell  at  Bogart. 

Calgary  Normal  School. — Miss  M.  E.  Dillman  is  teaching  in  S.D. 
No.  1517,  Fairview,  Holden,  Alta.;  Miss  Vivian  Griggs  at  Chauvin, 
Alta.;  Miss  Jean  Holbrook  at  Chauvin;  Miss  Greta  L.  Robe  at  Lake 
School,  Briercrest,  Sask. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertising  in  this  issue  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  League.  A  beautiful  poster  is  going  out  to  the  schools  of 
Ontario,  and  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  Fire  Prevention. 
If  any  teacher  has  failed,  for  any  reason,  to  receive  the  circulars  sent, 
full  information  will  gladly  be  furnished  by  the  Deputy  Fire  Marshal , 
143  University  Avenue,  Toronto.     (See  page  viii) . 


That  thrift  must  become  a  national,  Canadian  characteristic  is  more 
and  more  apparent  as  the  months  come  and  go.     Teachers  who  instil 
the  principles  represented  by  the  slogan  "Produce, 
3UY  Save,    Invest"    are    laying   the    foundation    for 

future  good  citizenship.  Money  invested  in  War- 
Savings  Stamps  produces  good  interest — the  in- 
vestment is  at  once  highly  patriotic  and  person- 
ally profitable.     The  Thrift  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber has  been  sent  to  all   teachers   in   Canada. 
Additional  copies  may  be  secured  from  the  office 
of  The  School  on  request — also  additional  copies 
of  any  of  the  four  school  posters.     The  schools  of  the  Dominion  have 
done  remarkably  well  in  the  campaign  for  thrift  and  even  greater  results 
are  anticipated  this  year. 

Alberta 

An  important  departure  in  the  matter  of  teacher-training  has  just 
been  made  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education.  It  has  been 
decided  for  this  year  to  grant  government  loans  to  students  to  finance 
through  the  Normal  Schools  any  who  have  the  necessary  academic 
qualifications  for  admission  and  who  wish  to  attend  but  would  find  it 
impossible  otherwise  to  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  the  course. 

T.  G.  Bragg,  B.A.,  for  the  past  ten  years  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion in  Yukon  Territory,  has  been  recently  appointed  to  the  high  school 
teaching  staff  in  Calgary.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  department  of 
classics  in  the  Crescent  Heights  High  School. 

The  Calgary  School  Board  has  rented  in  the  down-town  district 
the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  the  Garbutt  Business  College,  and 
is  planning  to  establish  there  the  high  school  commercial  department 
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and  also  to  begin  part-time  continuation  classes  for  young  people  in 
offices  and  stores  who  wish  to  continue  their  education. 

Positions  on  the  high  school  staff  in  Medicine  have  been  filled  as 
follows:  Miss  Marie  J.  Goudie,  B.A.,  of  Red  Deer,  to  teach  drawing  and 
history;  Miss  Eva  Nelson,  B.A.,  also  formerly  of  Red  Deer,  to  teach 
English;  and  W.  Roy  Baker,  B.A.,  recently  returned  from  overseas, 
resumes  his  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics.  The  Medicine  Hat 
School  Board  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  commercial  department  of 
the  High  School. 

W.  A.  Smith,  formerly  Principal  at  Bassano,  has  accepted  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  High  School  at  Camrose. 

Recent  resignations  from  the  Medicine  Hat  staff  are  as  follows: 
Miss  Glyde  McLaren  to  take  a  position  in  Coleman;  Miss  Helen  Kerr 
to  attend  the  provincial  University;  Miss  Rouie  A.  Long  to  go  to  La- 
combe;  Miss  Marion  Eraser  to  return  to  Montreal;  Miss  Una  Eraser 
to  return  to  Ontario;  and  Leo  T.  Williams  to  take  a  position  in  Strath- 
more. 

Miss  Norah  E.  French,  formerly  Principal  of  the  school  at  Winnifred, 
was  married  on  August  6th  to  Earl  W.  Bryant,  a  successful  farmer  of 
Winnifred  and  recently  returned  from  overseas. 

Miss  Evangeline  A.  Hastie  has  been  appointed  household  science 
assistaitt  in  the  Edmonton  schools. 

Mr.  Sharpies,  M.A.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  High  School  in 
Lethbridge  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the  High  School 
at  Esquimau,  B.C.,  at  a  salary  considerably  in  advance  of  what  he 
received  in  Lethbridge. 

Miss  Edna  Fisher,  for  seven  years  teacher  of  commercial  subjects 
in  the  Lethbridge  High  School,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  on  the 
Calgary  staff. 

Miss  Margaret  Irving  has  been  appointed  academic  teacher  at  the 
Technical  School  in  Edmonton  at  a  salary  of  $1,700  a  year. 

Miss  L.  Cobb  who  graduated  from  the  Calgary  Normal  School  last 
May  has  taken  the  position  of  high  school  assistant  in  Lacombe. 

Recent  appointments  to  the  Calgary  public  school  staff  are  as  follows: 
Miss  Edith  L.  Morgan,  Truro,  N.S.;  Miss  Marion  Kaylor,  Napanee; 
Miss  Helen  L.  Fisher,  Medicine  Hat;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Suitor,  Calgary; 
Miss  Clara  Hewitt,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Tobias,  Calgary, 
formerly  of  the  St.  Clair  Ave.  School,  Toronto. 

Quebec 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  students  have  been  admitted  to  the 
School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  are  in  the  model  school  class,  three  in  the  kindergarten  director's 
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course  and  thirty-one  in  the  elementary  class.  These  numbers  are 
greater  than  the  admissions  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  will  hold  its 
Annual  Convention  in  the  High  School,  Montreal,  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  October  9th,  10th  and  11th.  There  will  be  special  ad- 
dresses by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  on  "The  Ethical  Influence  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  on  the  Life  of  a  Nation";  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee 
on  "The  Essentials  of  a  good  Elementary  School  Course";  and  by  Mr. 
P.  E.  Lay  ton  on  "The  Teaching  of  the  Blind".  A  special  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Our  Friends  the  Birds"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Gammel  of 
Montreal  High  School. 

The  Protestant  Teachers'  Association  is  now  so  large  that  it  feels 
confident  it  can  conduct  a  special  teachers'  magazine  of  its  own.  The 
first  copy  of  the  Teachers'  Magazine  has  been  issued  to  members  of  the 
Association,  and  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Percival  of  Macdonald 
College. 

The  following  students  who  received  model  diplomas  in  June,  1919, 
have  received  positions  in  Quebec  Schools:  In  the  schools  of  Montreal, 
Misses  Evelyn  A.  Allan,  Pauline  C.  Bresee,  Helen  L.  Brown,  Alice  M.  L. 
Cameron,  Muriel  G.  Campbell,  Christina  L.  Darling,  Elizabeth  M. 
Derrick,  Mildred  P.  Eakin,  Marion  E.  Elder,  Marjorie  A.  Force,  Annie 
U.  Friedman,  Emma  W.  Gleason,  Pearl  M.  Goldstein,  Ruth  H.  Howell, 
Mary  T.  Hutchings,  Dora  Isaacman,  Mabel  A.  Jenne,  Lillian  Kert, 
Jessie  Kessler,  Dorothy  S.  Kilgour,  Jessie  L.  Lavery,  Celia  Levitt,  Enid 
C.  B.  McCullough,  Mildred  C.  Macfarlane,  Dorothy  L.  McKee,  Matt 
M.  Maltby,  Mary  E.  Martin,  Elsie  I.  Morgan,  Jean  E.  Ness,  Rhoda  J. 
Osmond,  Maud  A.  Painter,  Helen  V.  Perriton,  Mabel  I.  Pitman,  Sophie 
Rich,  Eldah  H.  Rosenthan,  Helen  Rosovitch,  Ethel  M.  Ross,  Annie 
Schleifstein,  Golda  Shaitleman,  Ida  M.  Smith,  Mary  I.  Stalker,  Mary 
E.  A.  Swanston,  Dorothy  M.  Swift,  Anna  V.  M.  Walker,  Barbara  H. 
Wardrope,  Rachel  Weinstein,  M.  Vera  Wight,  Evelyn  Williams,  Ethel 
May  Winser,  Jennie  Wittal,  Rose  Wolofsky,  Edith  M.  Colette;  Miss 
Elma  D.  Copeland  and  Miss  Carrie  E.  Hand  at  Gault  Institute,  Valley- 
field;  Miss  Olive  M.  J.  Marsh  and  Miss  Kathleen  Milligan  at  Kensing- 
ton, Notre  Dame  de  Grace;  Miss  Freida  A.  Barter  at  Dixville;  Miss 
Ethel  I.  M.  Berwick  at  Sherbrooke;  Miss  Christy  M.  Chisholm  at 
Outremont;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Dale  at  Quebec;  Miss  Edna  M.  Grady  at 
Sawyerville;  Miss  Muriel  A.  Jones  at  Lachine;  Miss  Elsie  Lyth  and  Miss 
Marion  E.  Walsh  at  Montreal  West;  Miss  Cora  B.  E.  McKillop  at  Thet- 
ford;  Miss  Alice  C.  Norris  at  William  Trenholm,  Ville  Ste.  Pierre;  Miss 
Mable  Hamilton  at  French  Methodist  Institute;  Miss  Lillian  Pehlemann 
at  Bury. 
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Manitoba 

The  Department  of  Education  has  recently  made  two  new  appoint- 
ments to  the  provincial  inspectoral  staff.  A.  C.  West  is  stationed  at 
Whitemouth  and  James  Tod  at  Ashern.  Both  men  have  a  long  and 
worthy  record  in  the  teaching  profession  and  both  are  returned  men. 

Canon  E.  A.  W.  Gill  has  been  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  theology 
at  St.  John's  College.  He  succeeds  the  late  Canon  E.  E.  M.  Phair,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Atlantic  when  the  liner  Lusitania  was  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine. 

W.  E.  Marsh  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Sperling  Inter- 
mediate School. 

W.  J.  Gordon  Scott,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Roland,  is  now  Principal  of 
the  Gilbert  Plains  High  School. 

W.  D.  Bayley,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  King  George 
V  School  at  Norwood.  He  succeeds  W.  A.  Shannon  who  has  joined  the 
Winnipeg  staff  of  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company. 

A.  Hill  who  was  Principal  of  the  Binscarth  school  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  the  large  intermediate  school  at  Pilot  Mound. 

Miss  A.  Black  of  Portage  la  Prairie  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  new  Junior  High  School  in  Winnipeg. 

The  Berton  Consolidated  school  district  has  petitioned  the  municipal 
council  of  Lansdowne  to  take  action  for  dissolution  and  return  to  the 
small  rural  school. 

James  McNeil,  who  was  Principal  of  the  school  at  Rivers,  is  now  at 
Beulah.    He  is  succeeded  by  J.  Simpson  of  Regina. 

Miss  M.  Webster  of  the  department  of  classics  in  the  Portage  la 
Prairie  Collegiate  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Her  work 
in  the  meantime  is  being  taken  by  N.  A.  Mclntyre  who  recently  returned 
from  overseas. 

At  the  re-opening  of  schools  on  September  2nd  over  two  hundred 
rural  schools  in  Manitoba  were  without  teachers,  none  being  available. 
Although  salaries  have  never  before  been  so  high  in  this  Province  yet 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  Inex- 
perienced and  unqualified  teachers  get  around  $750  per  annum,  while 
experienced  rural  teachers  are  getting  up  to  $1,200.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Canadian  citizenship  it  is  a  very  serious  situation  indeed. 


A  teacher  asked  a  class  of  grade  pupils  for  compositions  on  the  violet.  On  looking 
over  the  written  compositions  she  found  the  following:  "The  violet  has  sepals,  petals  and 
a  gun."  Perplexed,  she  called  the  author  to  her  desk  and  asked  what  he  meant  by  saying 
that  the  violet  had  a  gun.  He  explained:  "Why,  you  told  us  that  the  violet  has  sepals, 
petals,  and  a  pistil,  and  I  couldn't  spell  pistil." 
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Editorial  Notes 

_       u«~«'  ^^  Ontario  the  meetings  of  Teachers'  Institutes 

-     ...    .  are   held   on   the  same  days  in   October  in  all   the 

country  inspectorates.  The  same  days  are  selected 
probably  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  training  schools  whose  instruc- 
tors attend  the  Institutes  and  to  obviate  delay  and  confusion  among  the 
inspectorates.  October  is  selected  because  it  gives  a  promise  of  fair 
weather  and  good  roads.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  schools  are  better 
able  to  bear  the  interruption  in  their  work  involved  in  autumn  meetings 
of  the  Institutes  than  in  meetings  in  any  other  time  of  the  year.  And 
it  is  certain  that  to  young  teachers,  especially  that  host  of  young  teachers 
who  enter  their  first  schools  in  September,  October  meetings  would  be 
more  helpful  than  meetings  in  any  other  month. 

Teachers'  Institutes  were  created — or  adapted — by  the  Americans 
to  train  teachers.  They  were  modified  Normal  Schools.  Their  meetings 
lasted  for  days  or  even  weeks.  They  offered  regular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. Often  they  conducted  examinations  and  issued  certificates. 
Ontario  has  long  had  Normal  Schools  and  her  Teachers'  Institutes  have 
never  been  able  to  perform  quite  the  same  functions  as  American  Insti- 
tutes. With  the  evolution  of  her  systems  of  training  teachers  and 
inspecting  schools  her  Institutes  will  tend  to  depart  more  widely  from 
the  early  American  model.  No  doubt  they  will  continue  to  do  what 
they  have  always  done  in  Ontario — review  the  instruction  of  the  training 
schools  and  supplement  it.  But  they  will  also  begin  to  do  something 
more  and  something  different.  Professional  education  has  become  a 
science  in  which  investigators  make  discoveries  daily.  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes will  become  local  clearing  houses  through  which  these  discoveries 
will  pass  into  the  schools.  In  no  phase  of  government  in  modern  de- 
mocracies is  interest  more  marked  or  are  changes  more  important  than 
in  education.  Teachers'  Institutes  will  instruct  the  teachers  and  through 
the  teachers  the  people  themselves  in  the  plans  and  achievements  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  In  his  professional  isolation  in  a  country 
inspectorate  the  teacher  soon  loses  much  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  issued  from  the  training  school.  The  Institute  of  the  future  will 
strive  to  revive  and  renew  that  enthusiasm.  Failing  here  it  will  fail  in 
all  things. 

[119] 
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Very  many  readers  of  The  School  have  attended  the  recent  meetings 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Ontario.  The  comments  of  some  of  these  have 
reached  this  office.  Below  are  quoted  a  few  comments  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  teachers. 

"  Institutes  should  not  be  held  in  small  villages.  Even  in  large  towns 
the  accommodations  for  the  ordinary  travelling  public  are  often  meagre. 
When  the  Institute  comes  into  a  small  village  the  accommodations  fail 
lamentably.  At  my  Institute  the  teachers  were  urged  to  go  back  to 
their  homes  each  night  of  the  meetings. 

"Of  course,  teachers  are  not  easily  disconcerted  by  such  difficulties. 
They  are  accustomed  to  them.  They  have  them  in  their  school  sections. 
There  are  many  school  sections  in  which  not  a  household  will  offer 
lodgings  to  the  teacher.  They  met  them  in  a  less  aggravated  form  in 
their  training  school  sessions.  Training  schools  in  Canada  have  no 
residences  for  teachers-in-training.  Even  in  the  universities  which 
possess  training  schools  for  teachers  there  may  be  residences  for  various 
classes  of  students  but  none,  as  yet,  for  teachers!"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "The  inspector  was  sure  that  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  a  new 
spirit  in  the  profession.  There  was  less  unrest  and,  therefore,  more 
progress.  Not  more  than  thirty  new  teachers  had  appeared  in  his  in- 
spectorate this  summer.  He  was  accustomed  to  finding  sixty  new  ones, 
or  thereabouts.  The  schools  sought  better  teachers  and  the  teachers 
sought  higher  certificates.  Five  years  ago  more  than  one-third  of  his 
teachers  held  temporary  or  limited  third  class  certificates.  Now  none 
hold  temporary  certificates  and  the  few  holders  of  third-class  certificates 
have  begun  summer  school  work  in  order  to  raise  their  certificates  to 
the  second-class  grade.  And  there  were  better  rewards.  Not  a  school 
but  had  increased  its  salaries;  none  paid  less  than  $600  per  annum;  and 
one  rural  school  paid  a  woman  teacher  $1,000!"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "The  inspector  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. Yes,  the  Minister  of  Education,  busy  though  he  must  be,  had 
found  time  to  send  him  a  personal  letter!  The  letter  did  not  contain 
reproof,  or  instruction,  or  an  official  request  for  scheduled  information. 
It  was  a  letter  with  a  human  note.  A  fellow-man  wrote  it,  not  a  superior 
officer.  In  it  a  fellow-teacher  who  understood  a  teacher's  work  spoke 
words  of  interest  and  encouragement.  The  letter  had  won  him.  He 
would  go  back  to  his  work  with  head  up  and  shoulders  square.  It  was 
good,  he  declared,  to  work  with  such  a  Minister."  ... 

.  .  .  "We  have  too*much  of  methods  in  the  Institutes.  Teachers  get 
a  generous  supply  in  the  training  schools.  The  manuals  on  methods 
pursue  them  in  their  daily  work  with  their  classes.  The  inspectors  check 
up  the  results  of  their  teaching  in  terms  of  methods.  And  the  training 
school  instructors  who  visit  the  Institutes  continue  to  talk  methods. 
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Now,  methods,  divorced  from  content,  become  sterile.  Can  we  not 
reduce  the  supply?" 

.  .  .  "It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  inspector  in  his  relations  to  those 
under  his  charge.  He  knew  each  of  his  teachers  well.  Already  he  had 
visited  the  school  of  each  new  teacher.  He  knew  his  teachers  in  their 
schools  and  in  their  boarding-houses;  he  knew  their  trustees  and  their 
pupils;  he  knew  what  was  difficult  in  their  work  and  what  was  easy; 
in  what  they  excelled  and  where  they  fell  short;  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows.  They  repaid  his  interest  by  frank  confidence.  He  was  their 
counsellor  and  friend."  ... 

"At  times  the  discussions  at  my  Institute  dragged  a  bit.  Is  not  the 
ordinary  Institute  either  too  large  or  too  small?  If  it  were  smaller  the 
members  might  sit  about  a  table  and  engage  in  a  free  discussion  of  topics 
of  general  interest.  There  are  only  a  few  '  live  wires '  in  each  Institute  and 
if  several  Institutes*were  combined  these  'live  wires'  would  be  numerous 
enough  to  provoke  vigorous  discussion  on  any  or  every  educational 
question.  Moreover  the  larger  Institute  could  divide  into  sections,  one 
on  work  in  art,  another  on  primary  work,  a  third  on  rural  school  work, 
etc.,  and  each  section  would  contain  experts  or  enthusiasts  who  would 
guarantee  a  successful  conference.  Sometimes  two  Institutes  work 
through  two  separate  programmes,  in  tw^o  separate  buildings,  on  the 
same  days  and  in  the  same  Ontario  town.  Probably  discussions  would 
not  drag  so  often  if  the  two  Institutes  met  together!"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "My  evening  meeting  was  a  dismal  failure.  Many  little  children 
came  out  to  give  an  exhibition  in  calisthenics,  and  many  mothers  came  out 
to  encourage  them.  Songs  and  recitations  frequently  encored  and  half-a- 
dozen  speeches  by  municipal  celebrities  including  the  local  funny  man 
followed  the  exhibition.  At  half  past  ten  I  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
a  three  quarter  hour  address  on  a  technical  subject!  Well,  the  end  was 
not  peace!     Was  mine  not  a  common  experience?" 

p  TH  t*  Persistent,  at  times  clamorous,  yet  ever  justified 

„  «  ,       -  is  the  universal  demand  for  not  only  equal  rights  but 

also  equal  privileges  for  all  citizens.  The  principle  of 
equal  rights  has  long  been  a  fundamental  one  in  the  governments  of  all 
democracies — that  of  equal  privileges  has  been  rather  a  different  matter. 
But  a  new  era  is  dawning,  its  influence  is  becoming  potent  in  educational 
systems.  Surely  every  child,  rich  or  poor,  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  best  preparation  for  life  that  the  facilities  of  the  country 
afford!  Because  a  child  is  born  and  reared  far  from  populous  centres, 
should  he  be  denied  the  privilege  of  securing  a  modern  education? 
Assuredly  not.  The  children  growing  up  in  the  "back  townships" 
should  have  the  same  educational  privileges  as  have  those  who  live  in  a 
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metropolis.  To  view  the  subject  from  a  purely  utilitarian  standpoint, 
how  otherwise  can  production  of  food  be  increased,  how  otherwise  can 
a  "back  to  the  land"  movement  be  encouraged?  But  the  children  in 
rural  sections  have  only  the  small,  poorly  equipped,  inadequate,  un- 
graded school,  while  urban  boys  and  girls  attend  the  graded  school  with 
its  ample  equipment,  and  its  various  accessories.  Where,  under  these 
differing  conditions,  is  the  principle  of  equal  privileges? 

All  honour  to  the  rural  school  for  the  work  it  has  done  and  is  doing! 
From  such  schools  have  come  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  rural 
school  developed  sturdy,  original  thinkers,  men  and  women  fitted  for 
vigorous  and  intelligent  action — it  can  and  it  does  continue  to  produce 
graduates  of  that  type.  But  modern  life  demands  a  complex,  a  diversified 
education — a  preparation  for  life  which  a  small  school,  with  all  classes 
under  one  teacher  cannot  adequately  provide.  If  constructive  work, 
household  science,  music,  art,  experimental  work  in  nature  study, 
geography,  and  school  gardening,  access  to  a  well-selected  library,  are 
necessary  to  the  city  child,  they  must  also  be  made  available  to  the 
country  child.  But  the  one  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  has  not  the 
time,  the  equipment,  or  the  special  training  to  give  all  these  subjects 
the  attention  accorded  them  in  a  graded  school.  What  will  equalize 
educational  opportunities?     Consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

Consolidation  is  one  of  Canada's  most  pressing  educational  pro- 
blems. The  movement  has  made  fair  headway  in  Alberta,  in  Saskatche- 
wan, and  in  Manitoba — but  not  yet  In  Ontario.  Naturally,  more  diffi- 
culty is  encountered  In  making  the  change  in  a  Province  where  ungraded 
schools  have  been  in  existence  for  many  decades  than  in  the  newer 
Provinces  where  the  consolidated  school  may  In  some  localities  be  the 
first  school,  but  teachers  in  all  Provinces  should  lend  their  influence  to 
the  promotion  of  the  movement.  Consolidation  will  improve  the  status 
of  the  country  child,  of  education,  and  of  the  teacher — salaries  will  be 
better,  work  will  be  more  pleasant  and  more  effective. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  Is  offering  generous  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  consolidated  school  buildings,  for 
transportation  of  pupils,  for  augmentation  of  teacher's  salaries — the 
Minister  announces  grants  of  from  $800  to  $1,200  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  and  of  from  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  con- 
veying the  children.  Teachers  In  rural  communities  should  study  the 
recent  Consolidated  Schools  Act  and  should, as  occasion  presents  itself, 
suggest  that  the  trustees  peruse  it.  While  there  are  many  arguments 
for  consolidation  there  Is  only  one  argument  against  It,  and  this  the 
Department  will  take  care  of  by  providing  that  the  expense  does  not  bear 
too  heavily  on  the  ratepayers. 
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,        ,  Work,  Thrift,  and  Education,  says  Hon.  Dr. 

«  -     .  Cody,  are  the  three  watchwords  for  the  present  time — 

and  these  must  be  translated  into  definite  action.  The 
Minister  emphasizes,  too,  the  necessity  for  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers;  without  this  reform,  little  improvement  in  education  can  be 
expected. 

In  Western  Canada  there  is  a  spirited  campaign  for  augmented 
salaries.  The  teachers  of  Manitoba  are  receiving  strong  support  from 
the  daily  press  of  that  Province.     One  paper  says  editorially: 

Why  have  teachers  failed  to  protest  unitedly  and  emphatically  against  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work?  One  reason  is  that  their  work  is  absorbing;  it  is  a  kind 
of  service  that  has  in  it  the  strongest  "humanity  touch" ;  teachers  have  taught  for  the  love 
of  their  work;  they  have  lived,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  turmoil  and  stress  of  the  world;  their 
associates  have  been  the  children;  their  minds  have  been  centered  on  the  moral,  spiritual, 
and  intellectual,  rather  than  on  the  material;  they  have  had  a  sense  of  repugnance,  as 
thousands  of  others  have,  of  organizing  to  fight  for  their  rights;  they  disliked  adding 
to  what  they  might  think  are  the  "troubles"  of  the  world;  they  disliked  arousing  any 
spirit  of  antagonism;  their  whole  aim  was  to  get  along  amicably.  But  the  hour  has  come 
for  action  and  redress,  though  not  in  any  "stand  and  deliver"  spirit.  Throughout 
the  whole  Province  the  teachers  are  now  interested  in  the  preparation  of  their  case. 
They  are  not  going  to  strike.  A  strike  will  be  unnecessary.  The  teachers  are  about  to 
appeal,  concertedly  and  wisely,  to  the  legislators  and  to  the  citizens  at  large  to  deal 
justly  by  them. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  Protestant  teachers  at  their  annual 
convention  appointed  a  salary  committee  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of 
minimum  salaries,  and  instructed  the  new  executive  committee  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  forming  a  union  of  teachers. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers  in  England  asks  that  teachers' 
salaries  be  increased  100  per  cent.  Though  the  Government  has  recog- 
nized, in  its  agreement  with  the  railway  men,  that  100  per  cent,  is  the 
very  smallest  augmentation  that  can  properly  be  made  in  pre-war 
salaries  and  wages,  the  teachers,  says  the  resolution,  have  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  increases  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  With  such 
meagre  remuneration  they  will  no  longer  be  satisfied. 

The  salary  campaign  is  everywhere  going  well — it  will  make  still 
better  progress.     It  must  do  so. 

p.  .  Not   many   schools   have   all    the    pictures   they 

«      «  ,       ,  should  have — many  have  very  few  or  none.     And 

pictures  are  essential  for  ornamentation  not  only,  but 
also  for  education.  Pictures  are  necessary  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  list  of  pictures  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire.  This  organization, 
having  undertaken  to  assist  in  the  important  work  of  Canadianization, 
proposes  that  patriotism  be  taught  through  history,  and  both  with  the 
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aid  of  good  pictures.  Besides,  a  war  memorial  scheme  has  been  planned 
to  honour  the  memory  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  fallen  in  the 
recent  war  and  to  perpetuate  the  ideal  for  which  they  fought.  This  war 
memorial  will  include  an  education  for  the  children  of  deceased  or  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors,  travelling  scholarships,  a  lecture  foundation  for 
the  study  of  current  Imperial  history,  free  illustrated  lectures  to  children 
on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Empire,  and  a  gift  to  one  thousand 
schools  of  reproductions  of  pictures  that  outline  Canada's  part  in  the 
Great  War. 

Teachers  should  consult  the  page  in  the  advertising  section  of  this 
journal  where  the  Order  has  listed  the  pictures  prepared  especially  for 
schools  and  should  write  to  the  address  there  given. 

-,     _»   .  There  was  a  time  when  the  standard    topic   for 

On  Bemgf  ,  ,  •       r   ,  , 

,,-^        ,,  casual  conversation  was  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 

Now  this  custom  is  changing  and  most  people  talk 
about  how  "busy"  they  are.  Even  one  who  may  seem  to  have  little  to 
do  will,  if  deftly  aroused  (it  is  easily  done),  expatiate  for  an  hour  or  more 
on  the  terrible  load  of  labour  that  has  been  thrust  upon  his  reluctant 
shoulders.  So  much  do  some  complain  about  their  "busy"  life  that  they 
have  little  time  left  to  accomplish  anything.  Cest  la  mode.  How 
frequent  the  expression,  "He  is  a  very  'busy'  man",  or  "She  is  a  very 
'busy'  woman",  or  "I  am  so  busy".  (And,  by  the  way,  is  it  not  lament- 
able that  outworn  expressions  like  these  are  not  mended  or  discarded  as 
are  outworn  shoes?) 

"Busy-ness"  is  usually  only  another  name  for  "fussiness"  and  in 
its  wake  follow  nervousness  and  inefficiency,  "  downheartedness "  and 
ill-health.  Those  who  really  have  a  good  deal  to  do  avoid  talking  about 
it — ^they  get  their  work  done  and  do  it  cheerfully.  (The  semi-slang 
"pep"  might  appropriately  have  been  formed  from  the  first  letters  of 
Poise,  Efficiency,  Peace.)  If  teachers  who  have  a  tendency  to  become 
nervous  will  "keep  hold  of  themselves",  be  deliberate  and  effective, 
avoid  hurry  and  worry,  they  will  get  their  work  done  without  losing 
their  tempers — -and  they  will  not  need  to  say  that  they  are  ''so  busy". 

_,    .».  .  Increasingly   insistent   is   the   demand    that   the 

. ,      «  ,       ,  schools  of  this  Dominion  teach  citizenship — that  they 

the  Schools  .     .      i  •,  i  .     t    ,i     r  ,,  •,  ,     r  j    •,• 

equip  the  child  to  do  the  full  duty  ot  a  good  citizen. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  schools  have  for  generations  done  excellent 

work;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  four  years  has  brought  the  realization 

that  a  change  in  method  and  in  subject  matter — a  shifting  of  emphasis — 

is  urgently  required.    A  young  man  may  be  an  expert  in  arithmetic,  in 

spelling,  in  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  every  other  subject  on 

jthe  curriculum  and  may,  none  the  less,  display  qualities  of  brutality, 
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injustice,  wastefulness,  and  treason — may,  indeed,  be  a  bolshevik.  An 
altered  type  of  training,  a  new  view  of  relative  values,  must  come.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  democracy 
must  be  a  part  of  all  instruction  worthy  of  the  name.  Education  may 
make  or  mar  a  nation — it  has  done  so  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

What  are  the  fundamentals?  Honesty  is  one.  Industry  is  another, 
and  there  are  many  more.  Frugality  is  an  important  one,  and  one  that 
is  being  overlooked  in  this  new  country.  Canada  was  built  on  thrift, 
among  other  things,  — the  pioneers  were  specialists  in  thrift. 

Thrift  is  not  hoarding;  it  is  not  miserliness;  it  consorts  not  with  the 
pessimist.  Thrift  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  useless  throwing  away  of 
money.  "Why  do  you  spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread 
and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not".  Thrift  is  intelligent 
care  of  money  and  resources,  conservation  for  the  future,  wise  arid 
thoughtful  spending.  The  thrifty  man  is  an  optimist,  for  he  has 
stored  up  power. 

And  thrift  must  be  taught  in  the  schools.  This  will  not  add  to  the 
teacher's  burden,  for  every  subject  of  study  can  be  so  taught  that  it 
helps  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  thrift.  A  Thrift  Club  in  the  classroom 
works  wonders  in  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  it  gives  the  pupils  something 
worth  while  to  talk  about  and  something  worth  while  to  think  about. 
United  for  a  common  aim,  they  learn  esprit  de  corps.  They  come  to 
know  the  value  of  money  and  the  principles  of  business;  they  are  im- 
bibing the  necessary  preparation  for  citizenship.  For  the  attractive 
investment  of  small  savings,  War-Savings  Stamps  afford  an  excellent 
medium.  This  plan  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Canada. 

Thrift  taught  in  the  schools  encourages  industry  because  children 
wish  to  earn  so  that  they  may  save.  And,  more  than  ever  in  its  history, 
this  old  world  needs  to  go  to  work.  Production  must  be  increased. 
Produce,  save,  invest,  must  become  the  universal  slogan. 


The  class  were  sewing,  and  the  teacher  was  reading  a  story  to  the  children  while  they 
worked. 

"Through  the  small  window  of  the  narrow  cell,"  read  the  teacher,  "where  Cedric 
lay  in  chains^  came  a  golden  bar  of  sunlight,  striking  against  the  grim  wall.  Cedric  ran 
to  the  high  window  and  reached  up,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world." 

"Why  was  he  so  anxious  to  look  out?  "  asked  the  teacher,  to  see  whether  the  children 
were  following  the  story. 

"To  see  who  threw  the  soap!"  piped  a  youngster. 


Willie  Willis — What  are  "pieces  of  artillery,"  pa? 

Papa  Willis — I  think  they  must  be  the  kind  that  the  girl  next  door  plays  on  the 
piano. — New  York  Times. 


Ontario  Examinations  in  Art,  1919 

Lower  School  Examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal 
Schools  and  Faculties  of  Education. 

s.  w.  perry,  b.a. 

Faculty  of  Education,  Universily  of  Toronto. 

THE  examinations  in  art  this  year  followed  the  policy  of  several 
preceding  years  in  emphasizing  on  the  question  papers  the 
principles  underlying  three  Itnes  of  art  teaching: 

( 1)  The  representation  of  simple  objects  or  of  small  groups  of  common 
objects  in  pencil  and  in  colours. 
.    (2)  Lettering  and  the  designing  and  decorating  of  useful  objects. 

(3)  The  appreciation  of  the  essential  artistic  qualities  of  a  pictorial 
masterpiece. 

By  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Education  The  School  reproduces 
the  examination  material  accompanying  these  notes. 

Plates  I  and  II  show  some  of  the  best  work  done  by  the  candidates  at 
this  examination.  Considering  the  time  lost  through  the  epidemic  of 
influenza,  and  through  the  distractions  caused  by  the  military  events  of 
the  year,  the  results  were  very  satisfactory. 

Illustrations  1,  2,  and  3  are  reproductions  of  candidates'  answers  to 
question  1.  Between  the  time  of  setting  the  paper  and  the  examination, 
war  conditions  had  caused  the  biscuit  carton  required  to  be  very  scarce. 
This  made  necessary  the  substitution  of  other  rectangular  objects,  such 
as  overseas  boxes,  etc.  Generally  the  choice  of  a  substitute  was  care- 
fully made  and  was  quite  satisfactory. 

The  accompanying  scheme  of  valuations  indicates  the  importance 
attached  by  the  examiners  to  each  part  of  the  questions.  The  following 
defects  are  apparent  in  the  first  three  illustrations. 

(1)  in  form,  No.  1  shows  little  or  no  convergence  of  receding  lines; 
No.  2  shows  the  front  of  the  box  in  parallel  perspective  and  the  end 
without  foreshortening  (the  end  should  not  be  shown  at  all) ;  No.  3 
shows  a  box  tilted  to  an  eye-level  very  much  higher  than  that  required 
by  the  cup  and  saucer. 

(2)  in  tone.  Owing  to  the  changing  of  the  direction  of  the  light  the 
expression  of  light  and  shade  and  shadow  is  more  or  less  inconsistent  in 
all.  These  faults  of /(orm  and  tone  were  very  common.  A  large  number 
of  excellent  designs  were  worked  out  in  answer  to  question  2.  Illustra- 
tions 4,  5,  6,  and  7  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  question  in  the 
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designing  of  a  decorative  border  for  a  bread  plate.  All  are  suggestive 
of  the  motif  (ear  and  blade  of  wheat),  and  follow  the  laws  of  growth. 
The  first  two  (4  and  5)  show  special  skill  in  the  swing  of  beautiful  lines 


Plate  II. 

Figures  8,  9,  and  10  are  in  answer  to  question  2  (6);     11,  12,  and  13  in  answer  to  question  3  (o); 

and  14,  15,  16  in  answer  to  question  3  (6). 
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and  in  the  pleasing  relationship  of  the  parts  of  the  design  to  the  spaces  to 
be  decorated. 

The  principal  requirement  in  answer  to  question  2  {b)  was  the  letter- 
ing. In  this  department  of  art  work  the  greatest  advancement  has  been 
made. 

Illustrations  11,  12,  and  13,  and  14,  15,  and  16  are  among  the  best 
examples  of  the  answers  to  question  3  (a)  and  (b),  requiring  colour. 
The  brushwork  of  most  who  attempted  this  question  was  very  poor. 

In  criticism  of  the  answers  to  question  4,  a  quotation  from  the 
notes  on  last  year's  answers  is  in  place.  "The  answers  to  question  4 
proved  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  'story- telling'  side  of  the 
picture  and  that  insufficient  importance  is  attached  to  its  aesthetic 
message.  Space  division,  composition,  grace  of  line,  tonal  effects  should 
receive  greater  emphasis  in  teaching".  Nothing  can  improve  the 
student's  own  work  in  drawing  and  in  design  so  much  as  the  careful 
study  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  production  of  a  great  picture. 


The  Question  Paper. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  FACULTIES  OF  EDUCATION. 


ART. 

Note  1: — A  separate  sheet  of  di awing  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  answer.       s 

Note  2: — The  size  and  the  placingof  the  drawings  will  be  considered  in  the  valuation  of  the  answer  papers. 
Note  3 : — The  use  of  the  ruler  and  of  other  mechanical  instruments  is  permitted  only  in  answering  question 
two. 

(Three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.     Questions  1  and  2  are  obligatory;  a  choice  is 

allowed  between  j  and  4). 

1.  Make  a  pencil  drawing,  about  eight  inches  at  its  greatest  dimension,  of  the  group 
of  objects  submitted.  The  drawing  must  show  an  appreciation  of  form  and  of  per- 
spective, and  must  express  in  suitable  tones  (a)  the  relative  values  of  the  objects  of  the 
group,  {b)  the  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  and  (c)  the  correct  position  of  the  cast 
shadows. 

Note: — Where  the  lighting  is  poor  in  the  examination  hall, candidates  may  imagine  the  light  to  be 
-coming  from  a  window  to  their  left  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  group  to  be  represented  and  in  front  of  it . 

2.  Design  either  of  the  following: — 

(a)  A  decorative  border,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  wide,  suitable  for  carving 
on  a  circular  wooden  bread  plate  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  design  is  to  be  worked 
out  in  pencil  and  to  be  founded  upon  a  stalk  of  wheat,  showing  ear  and  blade. 

(6)  A  coloured  poster,  eight  inches  by  eleven  inches,  advertising  PERFECT 
BREAD. 

3.  Make  a  sketch,  with  water  colours  or  with  coloured  crayons,  of  either  of  the 
following: — 

(a)  An  electric  lamp  (for  floor  or  table)  with  a  coloured  silk  or  an  art-glass  shade, 

and  with  a  standard  of  metal  or  of  wood. 

(&)  A  well-composed  group  consisting  of  a  vase  of  good  form  and  a  ripe  apple. 

Note: — The  sketch  shall  be  about  eight  inches  at  its  greatest  dimension,  and  must  show  good 
proportion,  tone  qualities,  and  colour  harmony. 
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4.  Answer  in  pencil,  on  one  side  only  of  the  drawing  paper,  the  following  questions 
about  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page: 

(a)  Describe  the  artistic  qualities  of  this  picture  with  reference  to — 
(i)  its  composition ; 

(ii)  its  lighting; 
(iii)  its  tonal  eflfects; 
(iv)  its  unity  of  subject. 

(b)  State  briefly  the  story  the  picture  tells  and  the  impression  it  leaves  on  the 


mind. 


(c)  Give  the  picture  an  appropriate  name. 


Confidential  Instructions  to  Presiding  Officers. 

1.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  drawing  paper  from  the  authorized   (No.   2)  Blank 
Drawing  Book. 

2,  Each  candidate  shall  be  allowed  four  sheets  of  drawing  paper  at  the  commence- 
rtient  of  the  examination  period  and  additional  sheets  as  he  may[^need  them. 

3.  Each  group  of  objects  sup- 
plied shall  be  placed  on  supports 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
desks  or  tables  at  which  the 
candidates  are  drawing, — not  on 
the  floor.  One  group  of  objects 
to  every  six  or  eight  candidates 
should  be  sufficient. 

4.  For  question  1  each  group 
shall  consist  of — 

(a)  a  one-pound  biscuit  car- 
ton with  the  top  partly 
raised; 

(&)  a  cup  and  saucer. 

The  group  shall  be  arranged  as  in  the  diagram. 
This  sheet  must  not  be  shown  to  the  candidates. 


Scheme  of  Valuations. 

1.  Pencil  Drawing  (Biscuit  Carton,  Cup  and  Saucer) 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing  (1  +  1) 2 

(2)  Form  proportion  (2+2+2+2)     (8) 

Perspective  of  group  of  objects: 

Consistent  eye-level (2) 

Convergence (3) 

Foreshortening (3)        (8)        16 

(3)  Tone:    Values,  light  and  shade (10) 

Consistent  cast  shadows (2)  12 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

2.  (a)  Design  in  pencil  (Bread  Plate) 33 

(1)  Size  of  plate  and  of  border 4 

(2)  Design  showing: 

,  .  (Suggestion  of  motif (5) 

^^-^  (Laws  of  growth (3)  8 

,, .  I  Beauty  of  line (5) 

I  Pleasing  relationship  of  lines  and  spaces   (12)  17 

(3)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 
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(&)  Design  in  Colour  (Bread  Poster) 33 

(1 )  Size 2 

(2)  Design,  composition  and  lettering  (10  +  10) .;......-     20 

(3)  Colour  treatment  (harmony  and  tone) 7 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

3.  (a)  Colour  Sketch  (Electric  Lamp  and  Shade) .- 33 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Form:   Proportion  and  design (10) 

Perspective,  or  working  drawing (6)  16 

(3)  Colour  treatment  (harmony  and  tone) 11 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

(b)  Colour  Sketch  (Vase  and  Apple) 33 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Form :    Design  of  vase  form  of  apple ' (6) 

Perspective  and  composition  of  group  (5+5) 16 

(3)  Colour  treatment  (harmony  and  tone) 11 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

4.  Picture  Study 33 

(a)  Artistic  qualities (24  marks") 

(i)  Composition  (space,  division,  and  arrangement) 6 

(ii)  Lighting  (direction,  character,  and  rhythm) 6 

(iii)  Tonal  effects  (balance,  contrast) 6 

(iv)  Unity  of  subject  (centre  of  interest  and  subordination) . .  6 

(b)  Story  and  impression " 6 

(c)  Appropriate  name 3 

Answers  Suggested  by  the  Examiners  as  Acceptable  to  the  Questions  on  the 

Picture  "Adieux". 
(a)  Artistic  qualities, 

(i)  Composition — An  indication  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  division  of  the  area  of  the  picture  by  horizontal  lines  and  by 

vertical  lines. 

(2)  Rhythm  shown  in  the  series  of  rectangles  into  which  the  picture  is 

divided. 

(3)  Rhythm  shown  by  recurring  lines,  and  in  flowing  lines. 

(4)  Balance  of  oblique  lines. 

(5)  Depth  shown  by  perspective  lines  leading  into  the  picture  and  by 

distant  sky-line. 

(6)  The  disposition  of  the  lines  and  areas  in  harmony  with  the  shape  of 

the  space  chosen  for  the  picture. 
(ii)  Lighting — An  indication  of: 

(1)  Two  kinds  of  light :   (a)   diffused   light  of  the  sun,  or  twilight,  or 

(&)  candle  light. 

(2)  Rhythm  shown  in  the  recurrence  of  light   areas  throughout  the 

picture. 

(3)  High-lights;  (4)  reflected  lights;  (5)  reflections;  (6)  shadows, 
(iii)  Tonal  Effects — An  indication  of: 

(1)  Contrast  of  light  against  dark  and  dark  against  light. 

(2)  Balanced  arrangement  of  tones,  shown  by  the  dark  half  of  the  picture 

broken  by  the  light  and  the  light  half  broken  by  dark. 

(3)  The  light  centre  of  interest  balanced  by  the  light  masses  on  the  piano. 

(4)  A  harmonious  disposition  of  subtle  tones. 
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(iv)  Unity  of  Subject — An  indication  of: 

(1)  Centre  of  interest,  the  musician,  made  prominent  by  size,  position, 

tone,  lines  that  lead  to  her,  and  by  a  profile  brought  into  relief 
by  contrasting  areas  and  tone. 

(2)  Subordination  of  the  details  of  the  picture. 

(3)  Subject  of  picture,  music,  to  which  all  of  the  details  of  the  picture 

(player,  piano,  listener,  music  sheets,  etc.)  contribute. 
(&)  The  Story. — Note  the  time,  place,  people,  circumstances. 

The  Impression — soothing  power  of  music,  calmness  suggested  by  the  horizontal 
and  the  pyramidal  structures  in  the  picture,  and  by  the  quiet  pose  of  the 
figures,  soft  music,  and  general  tonal  effects. 
(c)  Appropriate  name. 

(1)  The  Power  of  Music. 

(2)  The  Close  of  Day. 

(3)  The  Musician. 

(4)  Just  a  Song  at  Twilight  (suggested  by  one  of  the  candidates). 

(5)  Adieux  (name  given  by  the  artist). 


"I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  teacher,  "that  your  little  boy. 
Bearcat,  appears  to  be  utterly  incorrigible". 

"Tears  to  be  utterly — p'tu — which?"  obfuscatedly  returned  Gap  Johnson  of 
Rumpus  Ridge,  Ark. 

"Incorrigible  beyond  reform.  He  quarrels  and  fights  all  the  time.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  is  the  matter  with  him!" 

"Aw,  I  reckon  it's  this-a-way,  mom;  The  little  cuss  was  punying  around  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  and  had  to  stay  out  of  school,  and  prob'ly  now  he  finds  himself  'way  behind 
with  his  fighting.    That's  all." — Judge. 

"What  is  an  epistle?"  asked  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  There  was  a  pause,  and 
then  a  solitary  hand  went  up.  "I  know,  teacher."  "Well,  my  dear?"  "The  wife  of 
an  apostle." 

The  Professor — "After  years  of  effort  I  must  confess  defeat.  I  cannot  write.  There 
is  no  originality  in  me;  neither  can  I  present  the  thoughts  of  others  pleasingly.  But," 
and  his  face  brightened  at  the  thought,  "I  will  teach  others  to  write."  So  he  became 
a  professor  of  English. — Life. 

"William  the  Conqueror,"  read  the  small  boy  from  his  history,  "landed  in  England 
in  1066  A.D."  "What  does  A.D.  stand  for?"  inquired  the  teacher.  "I  don't  know 
exactly,"  said  the  boy.    "  Maybe  it's  after  dark." 

Willie — "Paw,  what  is  an  after-dinner  speaker?"  Paw — "An  after-dinner  speaker 
is  a  man  who  gets  up  and  announces  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  and  then  goes  ahead 
and  says  it  for  two  hours,  my  son." 

"Stand  up,  Freddie,  and  make  me  a  sentence  containing  the  word  'seldom.'" 
Freddie  paused;  then,  with  a  flush  of  triumph  on  his  face,  he  replied:  "Last  week  father 
had  five  horses,  but  yesterday  he  seldom." 


I 


School  Exhibitions 

N  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  a  very  remarkable  educa- 
tional work  is  being  done  in  agriculture  and  this  work  has  its  cul- 
mination in  the  school  fair,  or  school  exhibition,  held  in  the  autumn. 
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Exhibits  at  School  Exhibition,  held  on  September  19th,  in  Inspector  Kennedy's  inspectorate. 


This  exhibition  is  the  great  event  of  the  year  for  rural  schools;  it  rivals, 
almost  out-rivals,  the  "adult"  fall  fair.  Not  all  the  exhibits  are  of  a 
purely  agricultural  nature — note,  for  example,  the  list  of  exhibits  at 
Weyburn  School  Exhibition:  writing,  pencil  drawing,  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  crayon   drawing,  water  colours,  paper  folding,  paper  cutting, 
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mat  weaving,  raffia  work,  plasticine  work,  map  drawing;  potatoes, 
carrots,  beets,  turnips,  onions  from  seed,  onions  from  sets,  radishes, 
parsnips,  peas,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  beans,  tomatoes,  corn;  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  begonias,  petunias,  foHage  plants,  bouquets;  marquis  wheat, 
flax,  oats,  red  fyfe  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa,  brome  grass,  rye  grass,  squash, 
citron,  pumpkin,  mangles;  white  bread,  brown  bread,  tea  biscuits, 
cookies,  plain  cake,  pie,  layer-cake,  noon-day  lunch;  comforter,  pillow 
case,  hand  towel,  buttonholes,  table  napkin,  apron,  centre  piece,  cook 
apron;  jar  of  pears,  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  onions;  weather  chart, 
bird  chart,  weed  seeds,  wild  flowers,  wild  grasses,  leaves  mounted  and 
pressed,  collection  of  insects;  weather  vane,  bird  house;  colt,  calf,  hens, 
pigs;  chicken  coop;  and  classroom  exhibits  from  city  and  rural  schools. 


Exhibits  at  Griffin  School  Exhibition.     Butterflies — Classroom — Nature  Study. 

At  the  same  school  exhibition  there  was  an  excellent  programme  of 
sports  for  boys  and  girls.  Indeed,  a  school  fair  is  a  picnic,  a  sports  day, 
a  fall  fair,  and  a  day  of  instruction,  all  in  one.  Inspector  Kennedy  very 
kindly  sent  a  number  of  "snapshots"  which  .are  reproduced  here.  In  his 
inspectorate  there  is  no  entry  fee,  no  admission  fee,  and  expenses  are 
covered  by  means  of  grants  from  the  rural  municipality  and  from  the 
boards  of  trustees. 

What  an  education  all  this  is  to  pupils!  They  are  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  business,  they  are  learning  what  a  wonderful  place  the  farm  is, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  neglecting  their  school  duties. 

It  all  means  work — work  for  the  in  spector  and  for  the  teachers. 
But  this  kind  of  work  is  very  much  worth  while. 

Pictures  taken  at  other  school  exhibitions  will  be  gladly  reproduced 
in  The  School.  W.  J.  D. 


Schools  New  and  Old 


[For  this  page  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed —Colleg-iate  Institutes,  High 
Schools,  Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars 
regarding  the  staff,  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  send- 
ing a  picture.  No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large — all  schools  are  interesting. 
— (An  ordinary  snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction  :  the  print,  not  the  negative, 
jg  used;  it  will  be  promptly  Returned  on  request.)] 


Continuation  and  Public  School,  Stayner,  Ont. 

Staff: — Principal,  Jas.  S.  Wilson,  B.A.;   Miss  Margaret  Swallow,  Miss  MacLellan,  Miss 
Shannon,  Miss  Ruby  Cordingly,  Miss  M.  Louise  Heaslip. 


M ANSON  Consolidated  School,  Manitoba. 
Principal — Stephen  J.  Mathers. 
Two  classrooms:  single,  adjustable  seats  and  desks;  library  and  kitchen  on  second  floor, 
make  trips  of  about  six  miles  each  way,  morning  and  evening, 
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Aou-7'e—Mi^  LO  School,   Merkickville — used  for  Second  Book  Classes. 
Below — Public  and  Continuation  School,  Merrickville. 


Teachers  as  Members  of  School  Boards 


JOHN   W.    BARNETT 

General  Secretary-Treasurer,  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

AT  the  last  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 
a  resolution  was  passed:   "that  local  alliances  be  recommended 
to   request   their   school   boards   to  admit   their  teacher  or  an 
advisory  committee  of  teachers  employed   by   them   to   school    board 
meetings". 
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The  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  enable  representatives  of  the  local 
alliances  to  take  part  in  school  board  business  on  much  the  same  basis  as 
the  elected  members  of  the  board,  viz.,  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  the 
board,  to  serve  on  committees  where  the  real  work  is  done,  especially  the 
school  management  committee,  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  The 
teacher  is  now  disqualified  for  voting  in  Alberta  by  clause  101  of  the 
School  Ordinance,  but  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  time  has 
come  for  this  disqualification  to  be  removed.  The  advisory  committee 
suggested  in  the  above  resolution  is  but  a  compromise,  pending  action  by 
the  Department  of  Education  to  give  voting  powers  to  teachers  serving 
on  educational  committees. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  in  the  school  law  at  the 
present  time  would  be  a  revolutionary  one.  Neither  would  it  create  a 
precedent.  Information  at  our  disposal  shows  that  In  many  places  for 
a  number  of  years  teachers  have  been  serving  as  full-fledged  members  of 
education  boards,  not  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  possessing 
the  same  powers  as  all  the  other  members  to  initiate  business,  to  take 
part  In  the  discussion,  and  to  vote  on  all  matters. 

The  Education  Bill  of^  1902,  for  England  and  Wales,  Clause  17  (4), 
provides : 

"Any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an  education 
committee  who,  by  reason  of  having  an  office  or  place  of' profit,  or  having 
any  share  or  Interest  In  a  contract  or  employment,  Is  disqualified  from 
being  a  memb.er  of  the  council  appointing  the  education  committee, 
BUT  NO  SUCH  DISQUALIFICATION  SHALL  APPLY  TO  A 
PERSON  BY  REASON  ONLY  OF  HIS  HOLDING  OFFICE  IN  A 
SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE  AIDED,  PROVIDED,  OR  MAINTAINED 
BY  THE  COUNCIL." 

The  educational  authority  In  England  and  Wales  Is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  Canada,  the  difference  being  that  the 
borough  or  county  council  Is  the  educational  authority ;  and  the  education 
committee.  Instead  of  being  directly  elected.  Is  appointed  by  the  council, 
its  personnel  consisting  of  members  of  the  council  together  with  a  small 
number  of  co-opted  members.  The  clause  was  not  carried  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  in  face  of  opposition.  It  was  adopted  without  dissent 
by  all  parties  In  the  House  of  Commons.  That  Parliament  attached  a 
good  deal  of  importance  to  teachers  becoming  members  of  education 
committees  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  Insertion  of  this  clause  In 
the  Education  Act  constituted  a  considerable  change  In  the  law  and 
practice  with  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  servants  of  a  council  becoming 
members  of  a  committee  of  that  council.  It  Is  true  that  the  clause  Is 
permissive  and  not  mandatory  in  character,  but  the  power  thus  conferred 
upon  the  council  Is  a  large  one.     They  may  appoint  as  members  of  the 
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local  education  committee  teachers  working  within  th?  area,  receiving 
salary  from  the  council  and  they  may,  in  making  such  appointment, 
consider  any  recommendation  on  the  subject  submitted  by  an  association 
of  teachers. 

Many  education  authorities  at  once  took  advantage  of  the  power 
given  under  the  Act,  made  suitable  provision  in  the  scheme  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  committee,  and  teachers  became  members  of  such 
committees.  In  cases  where  the  scheme  made  no  such  provision 
it  has  been,  and  is  still,  possible  to  rectify  the  omission  by  an 
amendment.  Certain  authorities  have  amended  their  schemes,  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  education,  and  in  such  areas  teachers,  although 
not  at  first  members  of  the  committee,  have  now  been  appointed. 
About  three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  are  now  serving  as  members  of 
education  committees  in  England. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  authorities  which,  having 
adopted  the  practice  of  appointing  teachers  as  members  of  the  education 
committee,  have  now  abandoned  it  is  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  be 
negligible,  and  in  every  case  there  have  been  peculiar  local  circumstances 
which  make  it  impossible  for  these  few  instances  to  be  regarded  as  having 
any  bearing  upon  the  general  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  educational  authorities  adopting  the  practice  is  steadily  increasing. 
Several  local  authorities  have  entrusted  to  their  teacher-members  duties 
of  an  important  character  and  have  found  them  especially  helpful  in 
dealing  with  difficult  professional  cases. 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  educational  authority,  to  the 
teaching  profession,  and  consequently  to  the  whole  educational  work  of 
the  district,  by  the  inclusion  of  teacher-members  are  now  generally 
recognized.  The  teacher  takes  to  the  educational  committee  not  merely 
his  own  technical  knowledge  of  educational  questions,  but  the  collected 
opinion  of  his  teacher  colleagues.  He  is  able  to  explain  the  attitude  which 
teachers  are  likely  to  adopt  with  regard  to  proposals  affecting  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  teachers'  views  is  often  of  the 
very  greatest  service  to  the  committee  and  its  officials.  But  the  teacher- 
member's  duty  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  offering  educational  advice. 
He  himself  learns  something  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  committee 
may  be  acting,  something  of  the  motives  which  guide  them  in  reaching 
their  decisions;  and  without  in  any  way  disclosing  any  procedure  which 
the  committee  may  regard  as  confidential,  he  is  able  to  give  the  members 
of  the  teaching  service  such  information  as  may  prevent  misconception 
and  thus  materially  aid  the  smooth  working  of  the  educational  machine. 
The  teacher-member  becomes  a  bond  of  union  between  the  educational 
authority  and  the  teaching  profession.  His  presence  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  is  a  constant  evidence  of  mutual  trust  and  goodwill. 
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That  the  employer  and  the  employed  must  be  brought  together  in 
closer  co-operation  than  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  is  a  proposition 
behind  which  there  is  a  growing  volume  of  public  support.  It  is  probable 
that  in  no  phase  of  public  service  can  this  practice  prove  more  useful 
than  in  the  field  of  popular  education,  for  the  regulations  of  a  school 
board  depend  very  largely  for  their  effectiveness  upon  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  the  teaching  staff. 


Recent  Alberta  Appointments 

The  New  Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Education  for 

Alberta. 

Few  more  important  appointments  have  been  made  in  educational 
circles  in  Alberta  than  of  D.  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  to  the  post  of  Pro- 
vincial Director  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Campbell  comes  to  Alberta 
from  Ontario  where  he  received  al- 
most his  entire  education  and  experi- 
ence. He  was  born  in  Russell,  On- 
tario, and  received  in  that  place  his 
elementary  education.  His  secondary 
education  was  obtained  in  Kemptville. 
He  began  his  professional  career  in 
1888  as  Principal  of  the  Oxford  Mills 
Public  School.  Three  years  later  he 
entered  the  University  of  Toronto 
whence  he  graduated  in  1895  with 
honours  in  natural  science.  The  next 
year  he  received  his  certificate  from 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa 
Collegiate  Institute.  Here  he  held 
the  position  of  head  of  the  science 
department  until  1916  when  he  was 
made  Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Technical  School.  The  following  year  he 
organized  the  Day  Technical  School  in  Ottaw^a.  He  received  his  present 
appointment  last  September. 

Judging  from  the  positions  of  honour  held  by  Mr.  Campbell  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  been  not  only  a  successful  teacher  but  a  recognized 
leader  in  educational  work  and  a  public-spirited  citizen  as  well.  He  has 
been  President  of  the  Ottawa  Teachers'  Association,  Director  of  the 
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Ottawa  Naturalists'  Club,  and  captain  of  the  Rivermeed  Golf  Club  of 
Ottawa.  He  was  also  on  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa 
when  he  accepted  his  present  appointment. 

Thus  Mr.  Campbell  enters  his  new  field  of  service  splendidly  equipped 
both  by  education  and  by  experience  to  raise  the  status  of  industrial 
education  in  Alberta  to  the  point  where  people  everywhere  are  now 
coming  to  believe  it  rightfully  belongs.  In  his  efforts  in  this  behalf  he 
will  have  the'  sympathetic  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  educational 
progress  in  Alberta.  C.  S. 


Owen  Williams,   B.A.,  recently  appointed   Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Alberta  with  headquarters  at  Cardston,  comes  from  Wales,  where  he 
received  his  entire  education.     Born  in  Harlech,  North  Wales,  he  took 
his  secondary  education  in  the  Festi- 
niog   County  School  at   the   foot  of 
Snowdon.       Later   he    attended    the 
Bangor  University  College  of  North 
Wales  and  graduated  with  an  honours 
B.A.  degree  in   1907.     Concurrently 
with  his  university  course  he  took  his 
normal  training  in  the  Day  Training 
Department  of  the   University   Col- 
lege. 

After  teaching  for  some  time  in  a 
council  school  in  Wales  Mr.  Williams 
toured  the  United  States  with  the 
Royal  Maelwyn  Male  Voice  Choir. 
It  was  while  on  this  tour  that  he  de- 
cided to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  new 
land  of  the  West.  Leaving  the  choir 
in  New  York  he  journeyed  to  Alberta 
where  he  began  his  Canadian  teaching 

career  in  a  rural  school  in  1910.    Two  ^^^^  Williams,  B.A. 

years  later  he  became  Principal  of  the  school  at  Ponoka  which  position 
he  held  for  five  years  until  he  accepted  the  principalship  at  Claresholm. 
Mr.  William's  work  in  both  these  schools  was  eminently  successful  and 
the  high  degree  of  efhciency  to  which  he  brought  them  augurs  well  for 
his  influence  on  the  schools  in  the  larger  field  he  is  about  to  enter. 

C.S. 

"Bobby,  did  you  take  that  message  to  Mrs.  Turner,  as  I  told  you?" 

"Yes'm." 

"And  what  did  you  find  out?" 

"Mrs.  Turner."— Topeka  Capital. 


The  New  Gospel  in  Grammar 

DONALDA   J.    DICKIE,    M.A. 

Normal  School,  Camrose 

PUBLIC  School  Grammar,  as  such,  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Teachers  have  reached  or  are  rapidly  reaching 
the  place  where  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  just  one 
really  practical  reason  for  teaching  grammar  in  the  Public  School — I  had 
a  beautiful  argument  all  thought  out  to  prove  past  all  doubt  that  it  is 
so,  but  it  is  so  hot.  Oh!  Reader,  I  am  determined  to  sacrifice  that 
argument;   I  am  determined  to  spare  you  and  simply  to  state  the  case. 

There  is,  then,  one — at  least  one —  practical  reason  for  public  school 
grammar:  it  is,  or  should  be,  an  aid  to  the  pupil  in  speaking  and  writing 
English ;  this  brings  us  round  to  composition.  All  public  school  roads  lead 
— or  shopJd  lead — to  composition,  but  that,  as  Kipling  says,  is  another  story. 

F.very  practising  teacher  knows,  however — why  not  practising 
teacher,  by  the  way,  as  well  as  practising  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  dentist? — 
every  practising  teacher  knows  that  the  influence  of  the  study  of  grammar 
on  the  speech  of  the  public  school  child  is  very  small  indeed.  There  are 
various  devices  and  methods  by  which  his  speech  is  corrected  and  im- 
proved but  that  again  is  another  story. 

This  leaves  grammar  in  the  Public  School  with  but  one  leg  to  stand 
upon — written  composition.  It  ought  to  be  (I  dare  say  it  most  often 
isn't),  but  it  ought  to  be  a  practical  aid  in  written  composition.  As  in 
the  case  of  spelling,  composition  is  the  end  and  aim  of  its  public  school 
existence.  Like  spelling,  grammar  in  the  Public  School  is  composition. 
We  have  for  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  separate  branches ; 
to  regard  the  branches  as  of  so  much  more  importance  than  the  parent 
trunk  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  certain  awkwardness  in  trying  to 
think  them  together;  but  thought  together  they  must  be  if  we  are  to 
justify  the  time  spent  upon  grammar — and  spelling — in  the  Public 
School. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  material  assigned  in  the  public  school 
course  of  study  in  grammar.  Of  what  does  it  consist?  Sentences  and  the 
classification  thereof;  the  parts  of  speech,  their  classifications  and  in- 
flections; simple  analysis  in  grades  seven  and  eight — the  simplicity  care- 
fully emphasized  because  the  public  school  mind  is,  admittedly,  not  yet 
ready  for  analysis  and  is  apt  to  perform  its  task — and  it  often  does  it 
very  well  too — by  filling  in  prescribed  forms  provided  by  the  teacher. 
We  are  in  the  greatest  possible  danger  of  running  afoul  of  that  argument 

Let  us  "back  water". 

[142] 
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Sentences  and  the  parts  of  speech,  that  Is  what  we  have  to  deal 
with — terms  and  their  definitions,  not  real  grammar  at  all.  At  best  a 
sort  of  preliminary  survey  of,  and  preparation  for,  real  grammar  which 
Is  a  study  (by  analysis  and  synthesis)  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
w^ords. 

Our  connection  Is  obvious,  however,  and  may  be  made  at  this  point. 
Sentences  and  parts  of  speech  which  form  the  ground  work  of  the  termi- 
nology of  grammar  are  also  the  neat  mental  compartments  In  which 
one  puts  tidily  away  one's  vocabulary.  Now  In  the  middle  grades  we 
are  just  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  our  vocabulary.  In  middle  childhood 
the  average  child  Increases  suddenly  and  enormously  both  the  number 
and  the  range  of  his  Ideas.  He  is  not  in  the  least  adaptive  and  Is  without 
apparent  desire  to  make  himself  agreeable.  His  mental  attitude  to  the 
world,  as  to  his  toy  engine.  Is  one  of  uncompromising  demand.  Certain 
rules  of  "must"  and  "must  not"  have  been  laid  down  for  his  guidance. 
These  are  his  conscience.  Within  their  bounds  lie  right  and  wrong. 
Outside,  the  world  is  his  oyster.  Hence  he  floods  the  bathroom  and  uses 
his  hammer  to  pound  the  grand  piano.  These  activities,  commonly 
known  among  adults  as  "deliberate  mischief"  are  the  outward  sign  of 
new  horizons  within.  A  less  noticeable  but  far  more  Important  and 
enduring  result  of  this  new  horizon  is  the  proportionately  Increased 
vocabulary.  He  gets  the  new  language  in  pretty  much  the  same  way 
as  he  got  the  old,  nouns  first,  then  verbs  with,  possibly,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  verbs.  Hence  there  Is  now  not  only  his  old  baby  collection 
of  words  to  be  tidied  away  but  this  new,  larger  and  ever  larger  vocabu- 
lary to  be  made  easily  available  for  use  in  speaking  and  writing.  In  the 
first  place,  he  learns  to  be  systematic  about  it;  in  the  second,  all  this 
talk  of  words  and  sentences  Increases  his  consciousness  of  his  vocabu- 
lary— that  consciousness  which  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  com- 
position of  any  kind. 

To  the  child  the  study  of  words  and  sentences  Is  composition ;  then 
why  not  call  It  so  and  leave  the  formal  recognition  of  It  as  a  branch  of 
grammar  till  the  eighth  or  at  least  till  the  seventh  grade?  As  long  as 
we  have  entrance  examinations  in  grammar  It  will  have  to  be  so  dealt 
with  there.  All  the  material  on  the  public  school  course  In  grammar  up 
to  the  seventh  grade  at  least  can  be  taught  easily  and  simply  as  com- 
position. More  easily  and  more  simply  than  in  the  old  way.  To  Illus- 
trate : 

*The  following  Is  an  outline  of  a  grammar  lesson  taught  for  me  by  a 
student  to  a  class  in  grade  IV.  The  subject  was  "The  Pronoun".  Grade 
IV  knew  the  noun.    A  paragraph  was  placed  on  the  blackboard  as  follows : 


*With  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Macleod. 
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Little  Red  Ridinghood's  mother  said  to  little  Red  Ridinghood,  "Take  this  basket  on 
little  Red  Ridinghood's  arm  and  go  through  the  woods  to  little  Red  Ridinghood's  grand- 
mother's. Ask  little  Red  Ridinghood's  grandmother  how  she  does  and  give  little  Red 
Ridinghood's  grandmother  this  cake  for  little  Red  Ridinghood's  grandmother's  Sunday 
dinner." 

Grade  IV  read  and  smiled  politely,  a  little  doubtfully.  Our  grade  IV 
has  been  born  and  bred  in  the  nurture  of  the  "normal  student"  and  feels 
a  fatherly  and  a  motherly  interest  in  the  success  of  student  lessons.  It 
will  ask  a  sympathetic  question  sometimes  when  a  student's  voice  has 
suddenly  failed  him  and  has  even  been  known  to  offer  a  thoughtful 
suggestion  in  times  of  special  stress  or  to  inquire  solicitously  as  to  the 
marks  obtained  by  a  favourite  after  said  favourite  has  left  the  room. 
Hence  grade  IV  smiled  politely,  a  little  doubtfully,  glancing  sideways  at 
the  student.  Could  it  be  that  he  had  made  some  colossal  mistake? 
"What  is  the  matter. with  it?"  inquired  the  student.  "Humph",  said 
grade  IV  and  proceeded  to  explain,  "Too  long;  too  hard;  not  plain". 

Then  they  marked  the  double-barrelled  nouns  and  wrote  it  out  on 
the  blackboard  with  the  appropriate  pronouns  in  place.  It  sounded  like 
this: 

Little  Red  Ridinghood's  mother  said  to  her,  "Take  this  basket  on  your  arm  and  go 
through  the  woods  to  your  grandmother's.  Ask  your  grandmother  how  she  does  and 
give  her  this  cake  for  her  Sunday  dinner." 

They  marked  the  new  words  put  in. 

"What  kind  of  words  are  these?"  pointing  to  the  marked  w^ords  in 
paragraph  one.    Grade  IV  decided  that  they  were  all  nouns. 

"These  words,"  pointing  to  the  marked  ones  in  paragraph  two,  "are 
called  pronouns.     What  are  pronouns?" 

"Words  that  stand  in  place  of  nouns",  replied  Grade  IV  complacently. 
Grade  IV  felt  that  they  knew  all  about  it. 

"What  are  they  for?"  was  the  last  question. 

"To  make  it  shorter."  "To  make  it  easier."  "To  make  it  plainer." 
Grade  IV  certainly  knew  all  about  it. 

To  illustrate  again,  this  time  with  grade  VI  and  VII,  subject  "Voice". 

A  paragraph  appeared  on  the  blackboard  something  after  this  fashion. 

Children  were  accepted  in  the  worst  form  of  malnutrition,  marasmus,  or  rickets; 
they  were  kept  under  Miss  Neilson's  observation  and  were  given  proper  dietetic  treatment 
until  there  was  a  regular  gain  in  weight.  ...... 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  imagine  themselves  Miss  Neilson,  the  nurse, 
and  to  write  the  paragraph.  Some  pupils  required  a  little  help  at  first 
and  this  was  given.  Written  on  the  blackboard  in  its  new  form  it  read 
like  this: 

I  accepted  children  in  the  worse  form  of  malnutrition,  marasmus,  or  rickets.  I  kept 
them  under  my  own  observation  and  gave  them  proper  dietetic  treatment  until  they 
gained  regularly  in  weight 
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The  changed  words  were  marked  and  discovered  to  be  verbs.  The 
different  forms  were  collected,  placed  side  by  side,  and  compared. 
Examination  showed  that  the  difference  in  form  reflected  a  difference 
in  relations  between  the  subject  and  predicate,  between  the  doer  and 
the  action.  The  names  were  then  given  and  the  definitions  formed. 
Such  a  lesson  is  followed,  of  course,  by  many  composition  exercises  of 
the  same  sort  and  leads  naturally  to  others  on  direct  and  indirect  nar- 
ration. 

Composition,  you  see — and  grammar,  if  you  like.    Both  really. 


Silent  Reading 

OLIVE    M.    FISHER 

Normal  School,  Calgary. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  RATE  AND  COMPREHENSION. 

WHAT  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good  reader?  Our 
ideas  of  poor  and  good  readers  have  undergone  a  change.  In 
the  light  of  modern  social  requirements,  the  emphasis  has 
been  shifted,  and  reading  no  longer  means  oral  reading  alone.  It  now 
means  silent  reading  as  well,  with  the  stress  laid  on  thought-getting. 
"Each  in  its  place  is  best",  we  may  say,  for  oral  reading  is  most  helpful 
with  beginning  children  because  it  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  thought; 
but  silent  reading  is  the  type  that  the  child  will  use  after  leaving  school 
and  there  should  be  adequate  training  of  this  kind.  "Oral  reading" 
says  Judd  in  Reading,  its  Nature  and  Development,  "which  is  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  schools  is  different  from  silent  reading  and 
is  not  adequate  for  complete  preparation  of  pupils  who  must  use  books 
for  purposes  of  study  in  the  upper  grades". 

The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  a  good  reader  is  rapid  reading 
and  from  this  comes  a  number  of  desirable  habits.  The  rapid  reader  is 
the  one  who  can  reproduce  most  completely  what  he  has  read.  "The 
child  who  reads  rapidly  has  good  reading  technique.  His  processes  of 
recognition  are  unconfused  and  wide  in  scope.  The  pupil  who  is  not 
well  trained  is  tangled  up  in  confused  perceptions  or  absorbed  in  short 
units  of  recognition,  and  cannot  give  attention  to  the  meanings  of 
passages". 

Whipple  says,  "Present-day  methods  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
develop  plodding  habits  of  speech,  and  in  consequence  sluggish  habits 
of  thinking".  Therefore,  the  emphasis  in  reading  methods  must  be 
upon  rapid  reading  and  upon  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read.  The 
grade,  according  to  experimenters,  which  marks  the  turning  point  in  the 
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shifting  of  emphasis,  is  the  fourth  grade.  Though  of  necessity  there  will 
be  a  "going  hand  in  hand"  as  far  as  increase  in  rate  of  reading  and  rate 
of  comprehension  are  concerned,  yet  to  the  lower  grades  belongs  par- 
ticularly the  first,  and  to  the  upper  grades,  the  second  aim. 

Poor  readers  in  the  upper  grades  are  found  to  be  very  slow  readers, 
and  this  is  traced  to  their  "long  periods  of  fixation,  to  short  spans  of 
recognition,  and  to  periods  of  confusion".  This  is  directly  due  to  in- 
adequate powers  of  analysis,  and  to  dawdling  methods  permitted — 
lingering  over  words  and  phrases  and  lines.  These,  then,  in  their  proper 
places  will  receive  attention,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  habit 
of  good  silent  reading. 

Huey,  in  his  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  has  given  us  the 
individual  requirements  of  a  rapid  reader.     These  are  five  in  number: 

(1)  quickness  of  visual  perception,  (2)  practice  in  reading  from  childhood 
on,  (3)  power  of  concentration,  (4)  mental  alertness,  (5)  scholarly  ability. 
The  first  four  of  these  can  be  developed  or  directed  very  early  in  the 
grades,  and  as  a  result  of  these  attitudes  of  mind  scholarly  ability  will 
come.  Huey  further  has  stated  that  "rapid  reading  is  affected  by  three 
conditions,  viz.,  rapidity  of  associations,  repetitions,  and  multiplying  of 
associations  ".  These  three  things  are  characteristic  of  the  type  of  method 
which  may  be  used  in  the  early  grades  to  achieve  rapid  reading. 

The  habits  which  the  teaching  of  reading  should  eliminate  or  pre- 
vent altogether  have  been  previously  stated.  These  are:  (1)  periods  of 
confusion,  (2)  short  spans  of  recognition,  (3)  long  periods  of  fixation. 

Devices: 

I.  To  LESSEN  THE  CHANCES  OF  PERIODS  OF  CONFUSION,  (a)  familiarity 
with  words — sight  words,  {h)  phonetic  analysis  (lower  grades),  (c)  word 
study  (higher  grades). 

The  first,  {familiarity  with  words),  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  flash  cards  in  "games"  similar  to  the  following:  (1)  Teacher  holds 
list  of  cards.     One  at  a  time  is  shown — see  who  can  pronounce  first. 

(2)  Individual  children  name  words  as  rapidly  as  possible.  (3)  List  of 
words  on  board — teacher  erases;  pupils  give  the  word.  (4)  A  connected, 
story — words  to  be  reviewed  are  placed  on  the  board  as  they  occur,  e.g. 
(spoken)  Tom  had  a  (written)  dog;  (spoken)  Its  name  was  (written)  Tip 
(5)  In  the  introductory  lesson,  the  teacher  may  put  the  significant  words 
on  the  board,  as  they  come  in  the  story.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  list 
may  be  gone  over  by  the  class. 

{h)  Phonetic  Analysis.  1.  Making  lists  of  words  with  the  teacher, 
thus  becoming  familiar  with  word -endings  and  phonograms.  2.  Use 
of  flash  cards  for  simple  phonetic  words.  3.  Exercises  in  blending  of 
sounds  changing  initial  or  final  letters,  e.g.,  sand,  land,  pen,  pet,  ten,  etc. 
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4.  A  few  rules  of  phonetics,  e.g,  kn,  k  silent;  wr,  w  silent;  final  e,  in  words 
of  one  syllable — ^vowel  has  long  sound.  Phonetics  should  be  continued 
through  the  third  grade,  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  and  taking 
into  account  syllabication.  Otherwise,  the  child's  power  over  words 
develops  but  slowly. 

(c)  Word  Analysis.  This  refers  to  the  work  of  the  upper  grades 
particularly.  It  involves  the  study  of  (1)  prefixes  and  suffixes,  (2) 
common  root  words,  (3)  syllabication,  and  (4)  accent.  A  very  detailed 
method  for  this  group  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Judd's  Reading,  Its  Nature 
and  Development,  pages  112-113. 

II.  To  LENGTHEN  THE  SPAN  OF  recognition,  (a)  meaningful  material, 
(b)  familiar,  interesting  material,  (c)  breadth  of  experience  through  variety 
and  quantity  of  reading  material. 

To  make  the  reading  meaningful  in  the  first  grade,  action  words  and 
sentences  may  be  used  in  the  following  ways.  1.  The  silent  reading  of 
action  sentences,  then  the  performance  of  the  act.  This  may  be  for 
regular  reading  periods  or  for  recreation  purposes.  In  such  sentences 
as  Run  to  the  door.  Come  to  me,  not  only  are  the  important  words  learned, 
but  the  others  gradually  come  into  consciousness  in  a  meaningful  way. 
2.  In  the  interpretation  of  *busy  work  material  where  the  directions  are 
placed  on  the  board  for  the  children  to  follow.  3.  Games.  Quite  elabo- 
rate games  may  be  carried  out  in  grades  I  and  II  where  all  instructions 
are  written,  the  child's  name  being  attached  to  his  task.  "Words  that 
go  together"  in  this  way  are  being  stressed  continually.  4.  The  "flash 
card"  idea  carried  to  sentences.  Beginning  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
board,  sentences  in  a  story  are  written.  The  blind  is  drawn  and  the 
teacher  uncovers  one  at  a  time  for  a  few  seconds.  5.  The  use  of  the 
"fundamental  part",  as  was  suggested  in  the  form.  The  boy  ran,  the  end 
of  the  sentence  being  supplied  by  means  of  such  phrases  as  "around  the 
house",  "into  the  yard"  by  the  use  of  flash  cards.  6.  In  higher  grades 
begins  the  study  of  fwords  in  context  where  stress  may  be  placed  upon 
synonyms  and  idiomatic  phrases,  also  intensive  word  study,  where  again 
words  that  go  together  will  be  grouped  together.  7.  Short  passages 
may  be  assigned  to  the  class  to  find  the  central  topics  and  sub-topics. 
8.  Project  work.  This  is  class  eff'ort,  different  groups  contributing  to- 
wards the  whole  from  available  reading  material.  The  idea  is  to  make 
the  reading  material  extensive  in  scope;  purposeful,  in  that  contribu- 
tions may  be  requested;  and  broad  in  the  topics  which  it  embraces. 

III.  To  SHORTEN  PERIODS  OF  FIXATION.  1.  Attention  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  eUmination  of  lip  movement.     2.  A  time  limit  set  upon 

*Gesell:  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education,  chap.  13;  Busy  Work,  p.  233-235. 
tjudd:  Readiyig,  Its  Nature  and  Development,  p.  133. 
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the  exercises.  In  the  lower  grades  this  is  done  very  informally,  e.g.  in 
action  sentences,  where  the  child  who  reads  first  may  perform  the  action. 
In  higher  grades  a  time  limit  for  the  reading  and  then  again  for  the 
answering  of  questions  is  arranged  by  the  teacher. 

References:    Elementary  School  Journal,    January- J un3,   1P19;     j6th    Year    Book, 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education;  i8th  Year  Book. 


For  Primary  Grades 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

HINTS  AND  HELPS 

1.  H.M.S.  When  and  how  is  print  introduced?  Some  teachers 
introduce  it  from  the  first,  others  not  until  the  end  of  the  term,  and 
others  again  early  in  the  term.  After  the  second  or  third  week,  depend- 
ing on  my  class,  I  introduce  it.  I  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of  form 
between  the  script  and  print  of  the  letters  they  already  know.  I  do  not 
allow  the  children  to  print.  Often  we  prick  or  mark  out  a  certain  letter 
in  a  newspaper  column.  In  the  blackboard  reading  frequently  change  a 
script  letter,  word,  or  sentence  to  print.  If  you  have  a  printing  outfit 
use  printed  flash  cards.  McKay  School  Equipment,  615  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto,  have  cards  with  print  on  one  side  and  script  on  the  other. 

2.  H.M.S.  This  device,  as  used  by  H.M.S.,  is  a  combination  of 
manual  training  and  arithmetic.  .  From  old  catalogues  the  children  cut 
out  the  pictures  of  men,  boys,  girls,  shoes,  gloves,  etc.  They  mount 
these  on  paper  and  count  the  men,  the  boys,  etc.,  on  the  different  sheets. 

3.  A  Phonic  Game. — Teacher  thinks  of  a  word,  gives  the  initial 
sound,  and  asks  the  children  to  guess  the  word.  The  children  say,  "Is 
it&rown?"  "No".  "Is  it  ftread?"  "No".  Is  it  brownie?"  "No". 
"Isit&rush?"  "No".  "Is  it  Z^right?"  "Yes".  Have  you  some  good 
stories?  Will  you  send  The  School  a  list?  Where  possible,  mention  the 
book  in  which  the  story  is  to  be  found. 

STORY-TELLING 

Stor}/- tellers  were  the  first  teachers.  Before  the  art  of  writing  or  of 
making  books,  there  were  story-tellers.  Bards  and  minstrels,  by  word 
of  mouth,  handed  down  through  the  centuries  wonderful  stories.  They 
inspired  and  taught  the  people  as  they  recited  the  deeds  of  their  great 
heroes.  They  brought  news  from  the  outside  world  and  also  imparted 
higher  thoughts  to  their  audiences.    The  history  of  England  and  Scotland 
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was  chanted  and  sung  by  minstrels  and  bards  wandering  from  baronial 
hall  to  baronial  hall.  The  Indian  story  teller  was  always  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  circle  around  the  camp  fire.  Many  of  the  legends  and 
stories  of  the  Indians  are  in  permanent  form  now. 

The  spoken  word  has  more  life  than  the  printed  page.  Literature 
was  first  vocal  and  does  this  not  suggest  to  us  Nature's  plan  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  of  to-day?  Story-telling  is  the  most  universally  used 
vehicle  for  thought  and  for  moral  and  spiritual  teaching. 

Some  stories  have  been  handed  down  through  the  ages  and  have 
woven  into  them  the  thought  of  each  generation  that  heard  and,  in 
turn,  told  afresh  the  story.  They  represent  the  accumulative  spirituality 
of  the  race.  They  are  a  picture  of  the  people  of  prehistoric  times.  All 
races  have  their  heritage  of  myth,  fairy,  fable,  and  folk  tales.  They 
reflect  their  ideals  and  shape  new  and  higher  ideals.  Stories  have  un- 
told treasures  for  children.  Early  familiarity  with  some  of  the  best 
stories  gives  the  child  correct  ideals  and  quickens  his  soul  to  new  per- 
ceptions and  to  new  desires.  From  time  immemorial  we  find  the  story 
has  been  used  in  training  the  citizen  and  in  teaching  not  only  children 
but  men.  "And  he  spake  many  things  in  parables",  is  written  of  the 
Teacher  of  teachers,  who  employed  the  story  as  a  means  of  touching  the 
heart  and  enlightening  the  mind.  Ruskin  says,  "What  fairy  palaces  we 
may  build  of  beautiful  thought — proof  against  all  adversity.  Bright 
fancies,  satisfied  memories,  noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure- 
houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts  which  care  cannot  disturb  nor 
pain  make  gloomy  nor  poverty  take  away — houses  built  without  hands 
for  our  souls  to  dwell  in". 

All  the  world  loves  a  story.  Every  heart  responds  to  the  charm  of 
a  well-told  tale.  Story-telling  is  Nature's  informal  means  of  training 
her  children.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  "Let  me  tell  the  stories  and  I  care 
not  who  writes  the  text-books". 

Stories,  well-told,'  become  to  the  child  a  part  of  the  permanent 
furniture  of  the  mind  and  the  seeds  of  true  culture  are  sown.  The  mind 
of  the  child  is  enriched  with  ideas  which  are  a  sort  of  capital  well  in- 
vested and  bringing  rich  returns.  The  child  cannot  read  the  story. 
In  fact,  to  a  young  child  a  book  is  a  complete  obstruction  to  thought 
while  a  story  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  all  the  great  thoughts  of  the  race. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  story-telling  and  learning 
to  read.  The  young  mind,  fertilized  by  ideas  gained  from  stories,  is 
quicker  to  learn  the  printed  form  than  a  mind  barren  of  thought.  A 
primary  child,  with  a  language  background  gained  through  hearing  our 
rich  mother  tongue  in  stories  ages  old,  learns  to  read  much  more  quickly 
than  the  child  who  has  never  heard  these  stories.  The  story  not  only 
gives  him  familiarity  with  beautiful  means  of  expression  but  it  creates 
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in  the  child  a  desire  to  read.  Children  who  hear  the  best  forms  of  child- 
hood's literature  acquire  a  taste  for  literature  that  will  give  them  many 
satisfying  hours. 

The  fairy  tale  with  its  fanciful  portrayal  of  the  world  of  reality  has  a 
place  in  child  literature.  Many  of  them  have  an  ethical  value.  In  the 
Spanish  tale  of  "Little  Half  Chick"  we  agree -that  Half  Chick  richly 
deserved  his  fate  because  of  his  selfishness.  It  is  impossible  to  go  through 
the  world  without  helping  others.  "Chicken  Little"  teaches  us  the  folly 
of  thoughtless  repetition  of  the  things  one  hears.  Henny  Penny  and 
Rooster  Pooster  got  into  trouble  by  not  finding  out  the  truth  before  re- 
peating the  tale.  Cinderella  is  beloved  because  of  the  beauty  of  for- 
giveness when  one  might  expect  justice  to  be  meted  out  to  her  stepmother 
and  sisters.  "The  Three  Pigs"  shows  the  shrewdness,  in  choice  of  material 
and  in  outwitting  the  fox,  of  the  third  pig. 

Industry  and  laziness  are  contrasted  in  "Little  Red  Hen".  The  cat, 
goose,  and  pig  were  hungry  while  the  mother  hen  by  her  work  was  able 
to  have  plenty  for  herself  and  chicks.  In  the  "Ugly  Duckling"  we  have 
a  picture  of  life.  There  are  many  ugly  ducklings  with  their  shabby  coats 
and  uncouth  appearances.  Many  of  our  best  men  and  women  who  have 
done  the  most  for  mankind  were  the  ugly  ducklings  of  their  childhood  days. 

"Some  stories  stand  like  central  suns  in  the  world's  literature". 
"Beowulf"  typifies  the  inner  life.  There  is  the  strenuous  life  at  its 
source — the  spirit  to  endure,  to  suffer  for  the  right.  It  fits  the  child  for 
the  world-order  of  activity,  to  fight  one  battle  and  be  ready  for  the  next, 
to  climb  one  difficulty  to  meet  another.  The  story  is  a  moral  tonic. 
"King  Arthur"  gives  us  tales  of  strength,  heroism,  and  purity  of  life  in 
following  his  ideals,  which  have  become  the  ideals  of  the  British  race. 

In  selecting  stories  for  children  we  should  consider  the  child's  need 
at  the  various  periods  of  growth.  The  old  stories,  which  satisfied  the 
imagination  and  fed  the  spirit  of  the  human  race  in  its  infancy,  are  the 
best  suited  for  the  young  of  all  races.  In  the  child's  estimate  the  stone 
that  the  builders  rejected  became  the  chief  of  the  corner.  Many  a  float- 
ing fairy  or  folk  tale  has  lived  through  the  centuries  and  is  now  the 
favourite  fireside  story.  The  child's  interest  in  The  Three  Bears, 
Cinderella,  Red  Riding  Hood,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Three  Pigs  is  a 
good  guide  to  us  in  choosing  stories  suitable  for  the  young  child. 

Humorous  stories  like  "Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie"  and  the 
Uncle  Remus  stories  should  be  told.  Boys  and  girls  cannot  be  keyed  up 
to  the  deeds  of  Hercules  and  St.  George  all  the  time.  They  need  humour 
and  relaxation.  True  humour  makes  life  broader  and  deeper.  It  saves 
one  from  the  over-seriousness  which  is  a  blight  to  child  life. 
"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 
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A  child's  story  should  be  childlike,  should  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
should  contain  incidents  following  in  a  logical  order,  and  should  be  full  of 
action. 

In  telling  the  story  use  your  own  words  and  your  natural  voice, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  know  the  story,  make  the  introduction  short 
and  the  end  satisfying.  The  beginning  should  arouse  interest.  The 
shorter  the  better.  Children  like  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things.  Do  you 
remember  when  you  omitted  the  preface,  the  introduction,  and  the  first 
few  chapters  in  order  to  get  at  the  story? 

The  stories  for  children  are  numerous.  The  following  list  may  be  added  to  those 
already  mentioned:  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Diamonds  and  Toads,  Hop  of  My  Thumb, 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  Reynard  the  Fox,  Puss  in  Boots,  The  Frog  Prince,  Lark  and  the 
Farmer,  Crow  and  the  Cheese,  Belling  the  Cat,  Wind  and  Sun,  Hare  and  Tortoise,  Fox  and 
the  Stork,  Ugly  Duckling,  Little  One-Eye,  Two  Eyes  and  Three  Eyes,  The  Frogs  who 
wanted  a  King,  Gingerbread  Boy,  Elves  and  .the  Shoemaker,  Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  Musi- 
cians of  Bremen,  How  Little  Cedric  became  a  Knight,  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  The 
Twelve  Brothers,  The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne),  The  Little  Gray  Pony,  The  White 
Dove,  Mr.  Tabby  Grey,  The  Wishing  Stone,  Lame  Prince,  Story  of  Babouscka,  The  Faithful 
Tin  Soldier,  Dust  under  a  Rug,  Blessed  Eyes  (In  Storyland),  Morning  Glory  Seed, 
Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  keep  their  Leaves  in  Winter,  How  the  Robin  got  his  Red  Breast, 
Legend  of  the  Woodpecker,  Why  the  Bean  wears  a  Stripe,  The  Fir  Tree,  Persephone, 
Clytie,  Golden  Rod  and  Aster,  Why  the  Bear  is  Stumpy-Tailed,  The  Lad  who  went  to  the 
North  Wind,  Mr.  Frog  and  Mr.  Elephant,  How  the  Camel  got  his  Hump,  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon, Story  of  Joseph,  David,  and  Moses,  Legend  of  the  Dipper  (For  the  Children's  Hour). 
These  stories  may  be  found  in  Grimm,  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  In  Storyland,  Firelight 
Stories,  Mother  Stories,  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Nature  Myths  by  Cooke,  Indian  Legends 
by  Young,  Just-So  Stories  by  Kipling,  Stories  to  Tell  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 


Nature  Study  for  November 

PROP^ESSOR   G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

.WINDOW  GARDENING 

IT  is  possible  to  continue  nature  study  throughout  the  winter  if  the 
pupils  are  trained  to  grow  plants  in  pots  or  window-boxes  either  at 
home  or  in  school.  These  should  be  begun  not  later  than  the  first 
of  November.  The  study  of  plants  grown  in  the  window  will  have  an 
added  interest  and  a  new  and  deeper  significance  if  the  pupils  have 
watched  the  complete  development  from  the  seed  to  the  flowering  plant, 
and  particularly  if  they  have  taken  some  part  in  the  rearing  of  the  plant. 
Beyond  all  these  purely  utilitarian  purposes,  the  presence  of  window 
boxes  in  a  school  is  of  educational  value  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint. 
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_,.^      ,..  In  order  that  success  may    be    achieved   in    the 

Diinculties  ri^-       i_i^i  1-       1 

,  growing  oi  plants  in  schools,  or  at  home,  during  the 

^  winter,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  filling  of  a 

box  with  earth  and  thrusting  some  seeds  or  slips  into 
it  is  not  sufficient.  Plants  in  a  window  box  are  in  unnatural  surround- 
ings; the  space  available  for  spreading  their  roots  is  greatly  limited; 
during  the  winter,  in  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  hot  air,  water,  or  steam, 
the  dryness  of  the  air  is  almost  like  that  of  a  desert;  the  changes  of 
temperature  from  day  to  night  and  during  Saturday  and  Sunday  are 
very  trying  and  the  cold  drafts  from  open  windows  are  extremel}^  in- 
jurious to  the  delicate  foliage.  For  these  reasons  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  conditions  as  congenial  as  possible. 

m-u    «T-    J  The  window-box  itself  should  be  made  of  some 

The  Window  ,   i         •,,     , 

_  inexpensive  wood  that  will  tolerate  dampness  without 

much  warping  and  can  remain  in  contact  with  wet 

soil  without  decay;  cypress  answers  to  these  requirements  very  well,  or 

white  cedar  will  do.     It  should  be  made  of   inch  material,  should  be 

eight  or  ten  inches  deep  and  of  .about  the  same  width,  while  the  length 

will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  window.    Several  holes  one  inch  in  diameter 

should  be  bored  in  the  bottom  for  drainage  and  the  box  should  be  set 

in  a  tray  which  catches  the  drainage  water.    The  tray  is  made  of  zinc  or 

galvanized  iron,  is  two  inches  high,  and  is  two  inches  Wider  and  longer 

than  the  box,  the  rim  having  around  it  a  supporting  iron  rod  over  which 

the  metal  is  rolled.     The  boxes  are  placed  squarely  in  the  window,  to 

each  end  being  attached  a  hook  which  fastens  to  an  eye  in  the  window 

casement  and  holds  the  box  in  position.     A  rather  better  arrangement 

is  to  have  a  shelf  of  cypress  wood  one  foot  wide  attached  by  brackets 

on  a  level  with  the  window-sill. 

p.,,.        .,  As  the  roots  have  a  small  amount  of  soil  in  which 

^  to  spread,  the  earth  should  contain  much  plant  food. 

Equal  parts  of  garden  soil,  sand,  and  well  rotted 
manure,  sprinkled  with  a  little  bone  meal,  make  excellent  material. 
Good  soil  may  be  obtained  by  scraping  the  earth  from  an  upturned 
piece  of  sod  and  mixing  sand  with  it  to  insure  porosity.  The  materials 
mentioned  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  hands,  all  lumps  are  broken, 
and  if  possible  the  mixture  is  put  through  a  sieve  of  one-half  inch  mesh. 
The  bottom  of  the  box  should  be  filled  to  about  one  inch  with  pebbles, 
crushed  brick,  or  broken  flower-pots,  a  large  piece  being  placed  over 
each  drainage  opening  to  prevent  the  soil  from  running  through.  This 
gives  good  drainage.  The  box  should  then  be  filled  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  top  with  soil,  the  space  above  the  soil  being  left  for  water.  In  this 
soil  the  plants  or  seeds  are  placed.    The  tray  is  filled   to  a  depth  of 
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an  inch  with  gravel  and  on  this  the  box  is  placed.  This  gravel,  though 
never  water-soaked,  should  always  be  kept  moist  so  as  to  keep  the  air 
humid  around  the  plants. 

ffit,^  iTT-^^ The  windows  on  the  east  side  are  best  because 

The  Windows        ,         ,      ,         ,  ,         ,         ,.  ,        ,  .  ,  .   , 

there  the  plants  have  the  early  sunlight,  which  is  best 

for  food-making,  and  the  too  strong  sunlight  of  midday  and  of  afternoon 
is  avoided.  The  south  and  west  windows  may  be  used,  if  necessary, 
though  they  would  be  the  better  for  a  white  shade  that  can  be  drawn 
during  too  intense  sunlight.  The  northern  windows  are  suitable  for 
shade-loving  plants  such  as  ferns,  begonias,  bulbs,  dracaena,  fuchsias, 
and  myrtles.  During  the  winter  great  care  should  be  taken  that  cold 
drafts  through  the  open  windows  do  not  strike  the  plants,  because  such 
drafts  are  very  injurious  and,  if  frequent,  are  fatal  to  most  window 
plants.  Let  the  windows  be  opened  from  the  top  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time,  or  have  the  plants  removed  when  the  windows  are  open. 

p  «       '  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  frequently  plants  in 

p,      .  a   window-box   should    be   watered.      A   great   deal 

depends  on  the  humidity  of  the  air.  While  they 
should  not  be  watered  every  day  the  soil  should  be  frequently  examined 
to  see  that  it  is  moist.  A  good  soaking  twice  a  week  is  better  than  a 
sprinkle  every  day.  The  surface  should  be  softened  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
dry  after  watering — this  conserves  the  moisture  as  well  as  aerating  the 
soil.  A  good  home-made  fertilizer  can  easily  be  produced  for  the  window 
box;  it  contains  all  the  constituents  necessary  for  plant  food  and  if  used 
properly  and  not  in  excess  will  give  excellent  growth  with  a  very  moderate 
soil.  Water  the  plants  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a  liquid  composed 
of  one  quart  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  one  large 
teaspoonf ul  of  sifted  wood  ashes  {not  coal  ashes) .  The  next  week  water 
the  plants  twice  with  a  mixture  of  one  quart  of  water  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  phosphate.  The  phosphate  is  made  by  placing  some  bones 
in  a  furnace  fire  on  a  pan  until  they  are  burned  white,  then  grinding 
them  to  a  powder.  Add  slowly  one  pint  of  sulphuric  acid  to  four  pints 
of  water  in  a  crock,  stirring  continuously;  to  this  add  two  pounds  of 
burnt  bone  and  after  forty-eight  hours  thicken  with  dust  or  sifted  coal 
ashes.  It  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  recommend  such  a  fertilizer,  because 
some  may  reason  that  if  a  little  does  so  much  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
intensified  results  can  be  achieved  by  adding  larger  quantities;  but  if 
more  be  added  the  young  rootlets  are  destroyed  and  a  permanent  injury 
is  done  to  the  plants. 

Suitable  Plants. — (o)  Plants  suitable  for  experimental  work  in  plant  physiology. — 
Flowering  maple  or  abutilon  (grows  from  seed);  begonia  (grows  from  cuttings 
started  in  June);  cineraria   (grows  from  seeds);  coleus   (grows  from  cuttings  at  any 
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season);  fuchsia  (grows  from  cuttings  started  in  June);  garden  nasturtium  (grows  from 
seeds);  geraniums,  common  horse  shoe  (grows  from  cuttings  in  June);  heliotrope  (grows 
from  seeds);  garden  balsam  or  impatiens  (grows  from  seeds);  primroses,  obconica,  and 
sinensis  (grows  from  seeds);  rubber  plant;  salvia  (grows  from  seeds) ;  wandering  Jew 
(grows  from  cuttings  at  any  season). 

{b)  Seeds  that  are  suitable  for  studying  the  process  of  germination. — Barley,  buck- 
wheat, corn,  English  broad  bean,  lima  bean,  morning-glory,  garden  nasturtium,  onion, 
radish,  squash,  sunflower,  tomato,  wheat. 

(c)  Plants  useful  for  studying  the  flowers. — Petunia,  sweet  alyssum,  portulaca, 
primula,  mignonette,  nasturtium,  stock  (all  can  be  grown  from  seeds). 

{d)  Plants  suitable  for  window  boxes  where  classroom  is  not  warmed  from  Friday  to 
Monday. — (Of  course,  the  temperature  must  not  go  below  freezing-point).  Geranium, 
fuchsia,  calla,  begonia,  lantana,  abutilon,  German  ivy,  wandering  Jew,  petunia,  sweet 
alyssum,  coleus,  nasturtium  (dwarf),  pink  stock,  English  daisy,  primula  obconica,  lobelia 
erinus,  verbena,  forget-me-not,  feverfew,  snapdragon,  myrtle,  umbrella  palm,  violet, 
pansy,  hibiscus,  cineraria. 

{e)  Plants  with  ornamental  flowers. — Many  of  the  above,  also  amaryllis  Johnsoni, 
crocus,  freesia,  snowdrop,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  tulip  (single-fiowers) ,  rex  begonia,  etc. 

_,  .  In  some  cases  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  grow 

Flowerpots  i     ^    •     n  ^    ^i        •       •  ^      u  t>u 

plants  m   rlower  pots  than  m  wmdow-boxes.      Ihe 

treatment  is  similar.     Put  a  layer  of  pebbles,  brick  rubble,  or  broken 

flower  pot  in  the  bottom  and  fill  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top  with  the 

same  mixture  as  is  used  in  the  window  boxes.    The  pots  should  be  placed 

in  the  zinc  tray  with  a  layer  of  gravel  beneath  them.    Some  plants,  as 

geraniums,  will  flower  more  profusely  in  a  small  pot  than  in  a  large  one 

because  if  put  in  too  large  a  pot  the  foliage  will  develop  at  the  expense 

of  the  flowers.    At  least  once  a  year  the  plants  should  be  repotted  and 

should  always  be  transferred  to  a  pot  a  size  larger.     Five-inch  pots  are 

excellent  for  rearing  geraniums  in  school. 
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J.  W.  EMEKY,  B.A..  D.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Stratford 

[Note:  These  articles  are  planned  in  connection  with  the 'public  school  course  of 
study  as  outlined  in  the  manual  of  Agriculture  (see  pp.  34-36  also  106-108).  The 
intention  is  not  to  supersede  but  to  supplement  that  useful  handbook.] 

-,,  As  the  winter  approaches  the  duties  of  the  farmer 

p        ^    . .  become  less  exacting  and  he  has  time  to  look  about 

«  him  and  consider  the  needs  of  his  farm  in  general. 

.      .      , .  In  the  same  way  the  teacher  will  find  that  the  time 

she  has  allotted  to  this  subject  is  not  crowded  quite 
so  full  and  that  she  has  time  to  consider  agriculture  in  its  more  general 
bearings.  The  correlations  are  numerous.  Only  one  will  be  treated 
this  month. 
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p  ,  Agriculture  is  essentially  a  geographical  subject 

since  it  deals  with  man's  influence  on  the  earth, 
especially  on  its  plant  and  animal  life.  Farming  is  an  industry  with  far- 
reaching  relations  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  children  should 
appreciate  these.  The  farmer  produces  at  one  and  the  same  time  food 
for  the  labourer  and  raw  materials  for  the  mills,  hence  his  success  is  a 
condition  of  the  prosperity  of  all  other  forms  of  industry.  To  speak  of 
"country"  and  *'city"  as  antagonistic  is  both  senseless  and  injurious. 
,  They  are  complementary  in  a  high  degree.  No  country  boy  need  feel 
humiliated  before  his  city  cousin  nor  look  on  the  city  as  the  goal  of  his 
hopes.  No  thoughtful  city  child  can  eat  his  comfortable  breakfast  of 
porridge,  milk,  bacon,  eggs,  and  toast  without  bestowing  a  grateful 
blessing  on  the  farmers  and  their  families  who  toil  unremittingly  to 
supply  his  needs.  It  should,  however,  be  strongly  impressed  on  country 
children  that  production  of  food  to  the  highest  degree  is  a  duty  the  farmer 
owes  to  his  fellow-man  and  to  his  country.  Canada  can  become  world- 
famous  only  by  producing  large  quantities  of  good  food  for  the  crowded, 
hungry  lands  of  the  "Old  World". 

Here  are  some  agricultural-geography  problems  for  the  children  to 
discuss — (1)  Trace  the  effect  of  a  bad  harvest  on  a  retail  dry  goods 
merchant,  on  a  bank,  on  a  railway.  (2)  What  services  do  each  of  these 
render  to  a  farmer?  (3)  Make  a  list  of  the  products  of  the  school  section 
and  estimate  their  value.  (4)  Make  a  livSt  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  section  and  estimate  their  annual  value.  (5)  Where  is  the  first 
collecting  centre  for  these  products?  In  what  respect  is  it  also  a  dis- 
tributing centre?  (6)  Trace  your  father's  wheat  from  the  field  to  the 
loaf  on  the  table  of  the  city  man.  Name  the  people  who  have  helped 
bring  this  about.  (7)  Trace  your  apples,  eggs,  and  hogs  to  the  consumer 
in  England.  (8)  Trace  your  flax  and  wool  from  the  field  to  the  table 
cloth  and  the  blanket  in  your  own  home.  (9)  In  what  respect  is  the  farmer 
a  manufacturer?  (10)  What  advantage  is  it  to  a  buyer  to  have  all  the 
pigs  that  he  has  purchased  in  a  district  delivered  at  the  station  on  the 
same  day?  (11)  Could  farmers  benefit  by  using  the  principle  in  (10)? 
(12)  In  what  ways  have  farmers  changed  the  physical  features  of  Ontario 
since  1776?    Have  any  of  the  changes  been  harmful? 

p      ,.  «  This  is  a  topic  to  which  the  teacher  may  profitably 

«.        .  give  a  good  deal  of  attention,  since  the  work  involved 

in  keeping  poultry  may  be  done  by  any  steady  boy 
or  girl  of  twelve  years.  Moreover,  it  is  a  department  that  is  being  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  the  farmer.  A  canvass  made  in  a  typical  flourishing 
county  revealed  the  fact  that  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  are 
even  interested  in  their  hens.    All  farmers  keep  chickens  but  in  the  great 
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majority  of  cases  there  is  no  breed,  no  selection;  hence,  no  attempt  at 
improvement.  The  birds  fare  for  themselves,  roost  and  lay  where  they 
can.  The  income  consists  of  a  few  eggs  in  summer,  mostly  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  a  few  birds  for  the  table.  In  winter,  egg-production  sinks 
to  nearly  zero,  the  hens  hobbling  about  with  frozen  feet  and  dying  of 
disease  and  vermin.  Here,  then,  is  a  profitable  field  for  the  teacher. 
The  neglect  of  the  flock  is  frequently  due  to  lack  of  time  and  shortage 
of  help.  If  so,  let  the  boy  or  girl  take  charge  and  apply  a  few  scientific 
principles.  Some  lessons  in  the  subject  should  be  reserved  until  the 
spring;  in  November  take  up  the  matter  of  winter  care  and  housing. 

The  hen  house  should  satisfy  the  following  requirements:  (a)  a  dry 
floor;  (b)  plenty  of  room  (4  feet  of  floor  space  per  fowl);  (c)  sunlight; 
(d)  ventilation.  Windows  should  be  so  placed  that  ample  sunshine  will 
fall  on  the  floor.  Frequently  the  south  side,  which  should  be  the  front, 
is  left  open  throughout  the  year,  for  warmth  is  not  a  consideration  with 
well-fed  fowls.  A  cotton  screen  is  used  to  close  the  open  front  in  stormy 
weather.  The  perches  are  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  open  side 
and  on  very  cold  nights  a  heavy  curtain  may  be  drawn  between  the 
fowls  and  the  opening.  Within,  ther-e  should  be  plenty  of  clean  nests, 
one  for  every  four  hens,  with  porcelain  nest  eggs  and  the  necessary 
troughs,  hoppers,  and  fountains  for  holding  the  numerous  articles  that 
constitute  the  fowls'  menu.  The  floor  should  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  straw  or  chaff  at  least  eight  inches  deep  to  insure  exercise  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  whole  interior  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a  good 
disinfectant  such  as  zenoleum  before  winter  sets  in.  This  should  be 
forced  into  every  crack  and  crevice  in  which  vermin  could  find  refuge. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  flock.  Remove  all  male  birds  to  insure  in- 
fertile eggs  which  are  far  superior  to  fertile  ones  for  food.  Remove  all 
old  hens,  leaving  none  older  than  those  that  have  been  laying  one  season. 
If  possible  only  pullets  should  be  kept.  Remove  all  weak,  small,  or  poor- 
looking  hens,  because  they  will  not  pay  for  their  feed.  If,  now,  the  flock 
is  too  small  a  number  of  pure-bred  fowls  of  any  of  the  heavy  utility 
breeds  desired  may  be  purchased.  If  this  is  considered  too  expensive 
the  small  flock  may  be  built  up  by  the  purchase  of  good  eggs  in  the  spring. 
For  a  hundred-acre  farm  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  hens  should  be 
kept  and  these  should  be  of  the  same  breed.  Each  hen  should  receive 
a  thorough  dusting  with  insect  powder  to  destroy  vermin,  and  a  box  of 
good  dust  should  be  at  hand  in  the  henhouse  throughout  the  winter. 

Proper  feeding  is  most  important.  A  bred-to-lay  hen  is  a  machine  that 
converts  food  into  eggs.  Study  the  hen's  habits  when  she  is  running 
freely  about  the  farm  and  try  to  imitate  these  conditions  in  her  winter- 
quarters.  The  usual  routine  is  to  feed  a  mixture  of  whole  grains  morning 
and  evening,  the  morning  allowance  being  buried  in  the  litter  the  night 
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before  to  keep  the  hens  busy.  The  evening  feed  is  placed  in  hoppers  so 
that  the  hens  can  go  to  roost  with  full  "crops".  At  noon  a  mash  of 
ground  grains  or  cooked  roots  is  fed,  either  dry  or  moist.  A  hen  must 
have  green  feed.  This  may  be  supplied  by  mangels  or  cabbage  suspended 
a  little  above  the  fowls'  heads.  Animal  food  is  given  in  the  form  of 
ground,  fresh  bones  or  meat  scrap.  Buttermilk  or  sour  skim  milk  is 
excellent  because  it  combines  a  wholesome  drink  with  a  supply  of 
animal  food.  Pure,  fresh  water  should  be  kept  before  the  fowls  at  all 
times  and  in  small  boxes  fastened  to  the  wall  there  should  be  maintained 
constant  supplies  of  charcoal,  pebbles,  and  crushed  oyster  shells  or  some 
other  form  of  lime.  Impress  on  the  children  that  a  laying  hen  must 
have  all  of  these  conditions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer's  boy  has  carried  out  these  instruc- 
tions. He  begins  the  winter  with,  say,  fifty  white  Wyandotte  hens. 
In  the  spring  he  will  use  their  eggs,  for  hatching  the  chicks  that  are  to  be 
the  layers  next  year.  If  he  takes  these  eggs  indiscriminately  his  flock 
will  soon  deteriorate.  No  two  hens  are  alike.  They  differ  in  size,  vigour, 
feathering,  colour,  ability  to  digest  food,  maternal  qualities,  rate  of 
maturity,  and  temperament  as  well  as  in  egg  production.  If  eggs  are 
selected  at  random  it  means  that  all  the  poor  traits  are  to  be  perpetuated 
as  well  as  the  good.  The  boy  must  keep  his  eyes  open  during  the  winter 
and  get  acquainted  with  his  hens  so  that  in  spring  he  can  breed  from  the 
best.  Good  egg-laying  qualities  are  the  most  important  ones  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  these  can  be  determined  with  certainty  in  one  way  only — the 
trap-nest. 

The  hens  to  be  tested  are  marked  differently  with  leg  bands,  and 
their  distinctive  marks  are  entered  in  a  record  book.  The  trap-nest 
closes  upon  each  hen  that  enters  and  confines  her  until  she  is  released 
by  an  attendant.  He  takes  her  number  and  credits  her  with  the  egg. 
In  this  way  the  performance  of  each  hen  for  the  winter  months  is  ascer- 
tained. The  best  layers,  providing  they  have  no  undesirable  qualities, 
are  separated  from  the  others  as  spring  approaches,  placed  with  vigorous 
males,  and  allowed  to  furnish  the  supply  of  hatching  eggs.  This  may  seem 
too  laborious  but  it  is  the  only  really  scientific  way  and  should  not  be 
impracticable  during  the  winter  months.  What  boy  or  girl  will  under- 
take this  as  a  "home  project"? 

The  breeds  of  fowls  are  best  taught  from  specimens  that  the  boys 
can  bring  from  hom.e.  Deal  with  those  that  are  desirable  for  farm  use. 
The  white  Leghorns  are  noted  for  heavy  egg-production  but  are  not 
good  for  table  use.  For  the  average  farm  one  of  the  heavy  utility  or 
dual-purpose  breeds,  barred  Plymouth  Rock,  white  Wyandotte,  Rhode 
Island  red,  or  bujff  Orpington  should  be  recommended.  See  Bulletins 
No.  208  and  No.  217,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  also  circular 
No.  43  on  Trap-Nests,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 
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p        .  This  important  operation  is  usually  done  in  the 

late  fall  or  winter.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  teach  this 
thoroughly  to  children  as  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject  that  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  studied  scientifically.  We  can,  at  least,  state  some  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  For  the  practical  knowledge  some 
skilful  pruner  of  the  locality  should  be  invited  to  give  the  classes  a  lecture 
and  a  demonstration  in  a  neighbouring  orchard. 

The  objects  of  pruning  should  be  made  plain — (1)  to  give  shape  to 
the  tree,  (2)  to  make  it  bear  fruit  more  abundantly,  (3)  to  let  in  sunlight 
that  the  fruit  may  have  good  colour  and  that  spraying  may  be 
facilitated. 

To  prune  intelligently  one  needs  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fruiting 
and  budding  habits  of  the  trees  and  this  pre-supposes  a  year  or  two  of 
patient  observation.  A  few  of  the  facts  the  child  may  learn  by  the  use 
of  his  eyes  are  set  forth  here. 

If  a  twig  of  horse  chestnut,  lilac,  or  beech  be  examined  now,  buds 
will  be  found,  some  along  the  sides  in  the  axils  of  leaves  (axillary)  and 
one  or  more  at  the  end  (terminal.)  Thick  scales  cover  the  buds.  In 
spring  these  scales  fall  off  and  the  bud  grows  into  a  branch,  the  terminal 
bud  adding  to  the  length  of  the  twig.  Several  other  facts  may  also  be 
observed,  viz.,  the  buds  on  the  light  side  of  the  twig  are  larger  than 
those  on  the  darker  side;  some  buds  remain  dormant  in  spring  but  one 
can  be  started  by  cutting  the  twig  off  just  beyond  it;  some  buds,  usually 
the  plumper  ones,  yield  fruit,  or  both  fruit  and  leaves. 

On  looking  at  the  bark  of  the  twig,  sets  of  fine  rings  may  be  found 
at  regular  intervals.  These  are  scale-scars.  They  mark  the  position  of 
the  terminal  bud  in  former  years.  By  means  of  these  the  age  of  any 
portion  of  a  branch  may  be  determined.  Study  branches  of  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  peach,  plum,  raspberry,  and  black  currant  and  discover  the  age 
of  the  wood  that  bears  the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  one-year-old 
wood  in  the  peach ;  on  two-  and  three-year-old  wood  in  the  plum  and 
cherry;  and  comes  from  axillary  buds  in  all  three.  In  the  apple  and  pear 
the  fruit  buds  are  terminal  on  short  spurs  attached  to  wood  one  or  two 
years  old.  In  the  black  currant  the  fruit  forms  on  one-  and  two-year-old 
wood  and,  in  the  raspberry,  on  the  current  season's  growth.  Prominent 
fruit  scars  can  be  found  on  apple  trees  and  pear  trees  showing  where 
fruit  has  been  borne  in  the  past.  When  fruit  is  being  borne  on  the  end 
of  a  spur  the  bud  that  is  to  extend  its  length  may  be  found  close  under 
the  fruit,  a  little  to  one  side.  This  accounts  for  the  crooked  shape  of 
the  spur.  Fruit  buds  do  not  often  form  on  the  same  spur  two  years  in 
succession,  hence  the  intermittent  bearing  of  most  apple  trees.  The 
children  should  also  observe  how  the  wounds  of  a  tree  are  healed.  See 
Bulletin  No.  248,  also  The  Pruning  Book  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
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The  following  hints  are  copied  from  Horticulture  by  Kary  Davis 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia).  1.  Remove  all  dead  or  diseased 
wood  and  burn  it.  2.  Cut  out  all  broken  limbs.  3.  Prune  out  all  twigs 
that  strike  across  the  body  of  the  tree.  4.  Cut  away  the  weaker  of  two 
closely  parallel  limbs.  5.  Thin  the  top  of  the  tree  to  allow  light  to  enter. 
6.  Cut  back  some  of  the  new  growth  on  rapidly  growing  trees.  7.  Cut 
close  to  the  axis.  Leave  no  stubs  to  decay.  8.  Paint  all  wounds  of  large 
cuts  to  prevent  decay.  9.  Avoid  cutting  large  limbs.  Diligent  annual 
pruning  makes  this  possible. 

P       .     ,  L  This  is  the  time  for  taking  up  and  slipping 

geraniums;  digging  and  storing  dahlias,  gladioli,  and 
cannas;  moving  shrubs  or  perennials;  and  protecting  tender  plants  with 
dead  leaves  or. coarse  manure. 

2.  Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  for  egg-candling 
apparatus  and  leaflets  on  the  testing  and  care  of  eggs. 

3.  Is  there  an  "Egg  Circle"  in  your  township?  Discuss  the  matter 
with  your  pupils.  See  Bulletin  No.  208,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto. 

4.  You  will  need  some  good  soil  in  March  for  that  hot  bed  or  window 
box  for  early  vegetables  and  flowers.    Secure  it  now. 

5.  Store  up  several  kinds  of  nuts  and  tree-seeds  for  planting  in  the 
spring.  They  should  be  packed  in  moist  sand  and  placed  out  doors  all 
winter. 

6.  November  is  the  month  for  cutting  scions  for  grafting  operations 
next  spring.  These  should  be  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  upper,  outer 
branches  of  healthy,  heavy-bearing  trees  of  any  desired  variety.  The 
scions  should  be  buried  in  moist  sand  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  till 
spring. 

7.  Save  a  few  hundred  apple  seeds,  packing  them  in  sand.  Sow  these 
in  spring  and  grow  seedlings  for  root  grafting.  See  Waters'  Agriculture, 
page  47. 

8.  Have  you  begun  to  plan  your  school  fair  for  next  year? 


A  Boston  teacher  had  been  explaining  to  her  class  about  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature — the  animal,  the  mineral,  and  the  vegetable.  When  she  had  finished,  she  said  to 
the  class:  "Now,  who  can  tell  me  what  the  highest  degree  of  animal  life  is?"  At  this  a 
little  girl  in  a  rear  row  of  seats  raised  her  hand  and  replied:  "The  highest  degree  of 
animal  life  is  a  giraffe." 


Teacher — Now,  Willie,  if  Johnny  Stone  (a  classmate)  should  tell  you  that  he  killed 
three  rabbits  yesterday  and  five  the  day  before,  how  many  rabbits  would  he  have 
killed  in  both  days?  Willie — Oh,  about  one  or  two.  Teacher — One  or  two?  Why, 
Willie,  three  and  five  make  eight.    Willie — Yes'm;  but  I  know  Johnny's  habits. 


Ontario  High  School  History 

PROFESSOR   G.    M.    JONES,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  about  the  overcrowding  of  the  Ontario 
High  School  curriculum.     Like  many  other  curricula  it  is,  no 
doubt,  overcrowded,  but  some  history  teachers  have  failed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  changes  made  several  years  ago  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  history  with  the  special  object  of  lightening  the  burden  of  pupils 
and  teachers  alike. 

For  a  long  time  Lower  School  British  history  has  been  defined  as  "a 
very  brief  outline  to  the  Tudor  period,  a  brief  outline  to  1685,  and  a  more 
extended  outline  from  1685  to  the  present."  In  order  to  define  the  course 
more  fully,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  limit  the  work,  a  syllabus  based 
on  the  Public  School  histories  was  issued.  In  this  the  earlier  periods  of 
British  history  are  treated  very  lightly.  For  instance,  William  Rufus, 
Henry  I  and  Stephen  are  to  be  treated  as  "mere  connecting  links". 
The  syllabus  really  does  call  for  a  very  brief  outline  up  to  the  Tudor 
period,  or  in  other  words  a  rapid  review  of  Public  School  work,  which 
should  be  completed  by  November  1st.  The  period  to  1685  should  be 
studied  a  little  more  thoroughly,  but  at  least  half  of  the  school  year 
should  be  devoted  to  the  period  from  1685  to  the  present.  Since  options 
are  given  in  the  Departmental  history  papers,  the  teacher  should  feel 
quite  safe  in  stressing  certain  topics  in  the  last  period,  and  in  treating 
others  more  lightly.    A  similar  division  is  made  in  Canadian  history. 

While  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  ancient  history  in  the  Middle 
School  course,  the  British  and  Canadian  History  is  so  limited  (1763-1885) 
that,  with  options  on  the  Departmen4;al  papers,  most  teachers  find  the 
counse  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  length  is  concerned. 

Upper  School  history  is  defined  by  a  syllabus  which  distinguishes 
between  the  parts  to  be  studied  in  outline  and  other  parts  to  be  studied 
in  greater  detail.  This  vsyllabus  was  drawn  up  with  the  specific  object 
of  bringing  about  a  better  style  of  teaching  and  studying.  Up  to  that 
time,  pupils  had  read  their  text-books  carefully,  but  had  read  little  else. 
Moreover,  all  topics  were  treated  with  much  the  same  emphasis.  .  To 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  two  periods  were  selected  for  special  study, 
and  within  these  periods  certain  topics  were  prescribed  which  are  not 
covered  satisfactorily  in  the  book  commonly  used  as  a  text-book.  For 
instance,  on  Elizabethan  literature  and  the  ''balance  of  power",  material 
must  be  sought  in  other  books.     Indeed,  it  was  intended  that  teachers 
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and  pupils  should  read  outside  the  text-book  on  all  topics  prescribed  for 
^' study  In  greater  detail".  Still  further  to  encourage  selective  reading 
liberal  options  have  been  given  on  both  Faculty  Entrance  and  Honour 
Matriculation  papers. 

Observation  leads  one  to  believe  that  there  are  five  serious  defects 
in  the  way  some  Upper  School  pupils  prepare  their  history  and  answer 
examination  papers.  (1)  Topics  are  studied  too  uniformly;  to  such 
pupils  all  history  Is  alike.  (2)  Too  little  outside  reading  is  done  on  those 
topics  prescribed  for  study  In  greater  detail.  (3)  The  text-book  is  entirely 
relied  upon  for  certain  topics  about  which  It  gives  little  information. 
(4)  Examination  questions  are  answered  too  hurriedly.  Instead  of 
taking  a  few  minutes  to  study  a  question,  and  to  plan  an  answer,  many 
pupils  pour  out  an  Ill-arranged  mass  of  Information,  much  of  which  Is 
not  required.  They  often  write  far  more  than  is  at  all  necessary.  (5)  Too 
little  thought  is  given  to  questions  demanding  careful  judgment.  On 
recent  examination  papers,  questions  like  the  following  have  occurred. 
"Why  was  Napoleon  so  successful  (a)  In  governing  France,  (b)  in  waging 
war  in  Europe?  State  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  failed  In  the  end  to 
make  himself  master  of  Europe".  Such  a  question  demands  not  a  very 
long  answer,  but  some  real  thought  and  careful  planning. 

The  suggestions  here  outlined  are  quite  unnecessary  for  experienced 
teachers,  especially  for  those  who  have  marked  Departmental  papers, 
but  they  will.  It  is  hoped,  be  of  value  to  some  who  have  taught  only  a 
short  time. 


Homework 

ADELAIDE    McGlNNESS 
R.R.  No.  7  Guelph.  Ont. 

HOME,  Nature,  and  the  School  are  the  three  great  Influences  In  a 
child's  life.  With  the  up-to-date,  live  teacher  In  our  schools  of 
to-day,  with  such  a  variety  of  subjects  on  the  curriculum,  it  Is 
impossible  to  separate  these  three  great  factors.  They  are  a  trinity  and 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  "homework"  If  there  is  school  work.  If 
the  school  work  Is  properly  carried  on  and  the  subjects  are  presented  in 
an  interesting,  logical  manner,  the  child  Is  bound  to  be  thinking  and 
working  and  talking  of  them  of  his  own  free  will  while  away  from  school 
even  should  he  never  hear  the  term  ** homework".  This  voluntary 
homework  is  the  very  best  kind  and  the  most  lasting  and  best  results 
can  be  obtained  from  it.  As  usual  very  much  depends  on  the  teacher  but 
if  she  will  study  the  syllabus,  know  just  what  is  required  of  each  class 
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during  the  term,  and  plan  the  work  accordingly,  she  will  find  that  the 
work  can  be  covered  within  the  school  without  exacting  hours  of  work 
from  the  pupils  at  home.  Of  course,  she  should  aim  to  make  the  work 
so  interesting  that  the  pupils  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts  while  at 
school  and  will,  when  out  of  school,  voluntarily  apply  the  principles  and 
truths  they  have  had  explained  to  them.  In  every  family  the  evenings 
should  be  utilized  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  of  its  members. 
Much  good  reading  can  be  done  under  the  careful  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Read  a  part  of  a  good  story,  part  of  a  poem,  and  the  pupils  will  volun- 
tarily finish  it  out  of  school.  Help  the  pupils  to  select  library  books;  and 
advise  them  how  to  read.  Have  them  set  themselves  the  task  of  reading 
a  few  pages  each  evening  and  very  soon  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  not 
stop  at  a  few  pages.  In  this  way  a  fine  taste  for  good  literature  may  be 
inculcated.  Make  a  scrap  book  for  the  school.  The  pupils  are  eager  to 
select  good  pictures,  good  poems,  and  good  stories  for  it.  They  are  only 
too  glad  to  finish  some  article  in  sewing  or  manual  training  or  to  make 
collections  of  weeds,  w^eed  seeds,  insects,  etc.  In  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can schools  this  is  the  only  kind  of  "homework"  required. 

Homework,  in  the  sense  most  commonly  used,  means  that  a  certain 
amount  of  school  work  is  assigned  by  the  teacher  to  be  done  by  the  pupils 
at  home.  It  means  really  that  after  hours  of  work  in  school  the  child 
goes  home  (perhaps  there  are  many  chores  and  errands  to  do)  and  there 
has  to  establish  a  little  school  for  himself,  make  out  his  own  time-table, 
and  set  about  to  do  another  day's  work.  It  Is  very  distasteful  to  the 
child  and  often  very  annoying  to  the  rest  of  the  household.  He  looks 
upon  It  as  a  burden.  Is  It  any  wonder  he  grows  to  dislike  school  and  is 
glad  to  make  his  escape  at  the  Entrance  examination?  If  it  weren't  for 
these  "pitfalls"  called  examinations,  "set  for  the  confusion  of  those  who 
seek  after  knowledge"  none  of  this  "conscripted"  homework  should  be 
assigned  In  Public  School  classes.  As  it  is,  classes  up  to  and  including 
the  Junior  Third  (Grade  V)  should  be  entirely  free  from  this  burden. 
In  grades  above  that  It  should  be  simply  the  application  of  principles 
already  taken  up  in  the  classroom,  merely  the  continued  application  of 
the  lesson  taught.  It  should  be  pleasant  and  as  interesting  as  possible, 
e.g.,  In  art  to  finish  some  study  begun  in  class;  in  geography,  observations 
and  map  work;  in  history  and  current  events,  reading  some  historically 
true  story;  in  sewing  or  manual  training,  to  finish  some  article  begun  in 
class.  Also  In  literature  and  composition  the  teacher,  having  developed 
a  subject  for  composition,  may  require  pupils  to  finish  the  essay  at  home. 
Whatever  we  do  we  should  not  make  "homework"  burdensome.  We 
should  be  reasonable  when  excuses  are  put  forth  for  not  having  it  done. 
By  no  means  should  we  neglect  correcting  what  we  do  assign.  We  should 
work  faithfully,  realizing  that  the  more  system,  the  better  preparation 
we  make,  the  less  need  there  will  be  for  "conscripted"  homework. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Free  School  in  Ontario 


M' 


WM.  PRENDERGAST.  B.A..  B.Paed. 

Normal  School,  Toronto 

ORE  than  one  hundred  years  ago  the  first  Common  School  was 
estabHshed  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  rather  odd  that  steps 
had  been  taken  twenty  years  earUer  to  estabUsh  Grammar 
Schools  although  a  decade  intervened  between  the  setting  aside  of  lands 
for  the  support  of  Grammar  Schools  and  the  actual  opening  of  the  first 
school.  Establishing  Grammar  Schools  was  a  tolerably  good  example 
of  class  legislation,  as  only  those  children  whose  parents  were  able  to 
provide  tutors  for  an  elementary  education  needed  a  Grammar  or  other 
secondary  school.  The  Common  School  Act  of  1816  provided  for  the 
establishing  of  schools  in  localities  where  there  were  twenty  or  more 
children.  The  revenue  for  their  support  was  obtained  from  two  sources: 
a  Government  grant  of  £25  for  each  school  and  subscriptions — pre- 
sumably from  the  parents  of  the  children  using  the  schools ;  no  provision 
was  made  for  assessments  nor  for  raising  revenue  by  taxes. 

The  Hincks  Act  of  1843  took  a  step  forward  in  the  matter  of  general 
taxation  for  school  purposes.  By  its  provision  the  township,  not  the 
school,  was  made  the  primary  unit  of  distribution  for  the  Government 
grant.  The  township  council  was  obliged  to  raise  a  sum  from  the  rate- 
payers equal  to  the  Government  grant  and  might,  if  it  wished,  raise  by 
levy  over  the  whole  township  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  Government 
grant ;  the  combined  funds  were  distributed  among  the  school  sections 
and  the  balance  required  for  each  school  was  procured  by  a  rate  bill 
levied  on  the  parents  of  the  section.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  very  desirous 
that  the  school  bill  of  1846  would  abolish  fees,  or  the  special  rate  on 
parents,  and  make  full  provision  for  free  schools,  but  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

In  1850  another  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  of  free  schools. 
The  Act  of  that  year  empowered  the  ratepayers  of  a  school  section  to 
determine  at  the  annual  meeting  whether  all  the  necessary  funds  should 
be  raised  by  taxes  levied  on  the  entire  section  or  whether  part  should 
be  raised  by  charging  parents  a  fee.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  examined 
an  old  minute  book  of  a  rural  section  in  Perth  county.  At  every  annual 
meeting  during  the  sixties  a  motion  was  regularly  passed  declaring  the 
school  a  free  school  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  motion  meant  that  all 
the  funds  necessary  for  conducting  the  school  were  to  be  raised  by  levying 
taxes  on  the  ratepayers  instead  of  raising  part  by  charging  fees.  My 
acquaintanceship  with  the  section,  made  many  years  later,  led  me  to 
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believe  that  in  the  sixties  ratepayer  and  parent  were  probably  synony- 
mous terms. 

It  was  not  until  1871  that  school  fees  were  abolished  and  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Ontario  became  free  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term. 

The  township  board  of  trustees  came  into  existence  in  half  a  dozen 
townships  in  1875  or  the  following  year,  and  its  workings  drew  attention 
to  another  phase  of  school  finance.  It  made  the  township,  not  the 
school  section,  the  unit  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  and  thus  relieved 
the  weaker  sections  by  distributing  the  school  tax  uniformly  over  the 
whole  township.  In  the  late  eighties  or  early  nineties  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Ross,  while  Minister  of  Education,  caused  legislation  to  be  passed  that 
did  to  a  slight  extent  for  the  whole  Province  what  township  boards  did 
for  a  few  townships.  That  piece  of  legislation  is  still  in  force  and  every 
township  council  now  raises  by  a  general  tax  over  the  whole  municipality 
the  sum  of  $300  for  each  section. 

For  the  three  decades  following  1816  the  parent  paid  the  greater  part 
of  the  school  expenses;  after  1843  the  general  ratepayer  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  portion  in  direct  taxes  but  the  parent  was  still  responsible  for 
providing  the  necessary  balance.  After  1850  the  general  ratepayer 
might,  if  he  wished,  bear  the  whole  expense;  since  1871  he  has  been 
( bliged  to  do  so;  possibly  the  pendulum  may  keep  on  swinging  and  in 
the  near  future  the  parent  may  be  asked  for  a  smaller  contribution  to 
school  expenses  than  the  other  fellow;  possibly  the  bachelor  and  the 
spinster  may  make  generous  contributions  to  the  schooling  of  the  children 
which  they  did  not  rear.  We  have  an  indication  of  this  tendency  in  the 
way  in  which  some  of  the  federal  imposts  for  war  purposes  have  been 
levied. 


Explorations  in  Design 

VIOLET   I.   DICKENS 

Toronto 


IN  an  article  headed  "A  Scrapbook  of  Designs"  in  the  September 
number  this  sentence  occurs,  "There  is  a  w^ealth  of  material  at  her 
very  door  if  she  will  only  open  her  eyes  and  look  for  it".  The  whole 
is  a  lament  on  account  of  the  lack  of  design  material  and  the  suggestion 
follows  that  magazines  be  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  pattern.  Why 
not  make  the  "very  door"  actual  instead  of  figurative? 

Walk  to  the  door  and  look  out.  There  is  your  "wealth  of  material". 
Too  much — you  will  never  use  it  all  up  in  a  lifetime.  One  little  plant — 
that  scrubby  hedge  has  some  wild  purple  aster  in  it — holds  limitless 
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possibilities  and  you  may  see  only  one  at  a  time.     Pull  up  that  rejuve- 
nated buttercup 

"Root  and  all, 
And  all  in  all, 
Little  flower. 
If  I  could  understand." 
The  only  way  to  understand  is  to  draw  it ;  draw  it  in  all  positions  and 
parts.    View  it  with  a  magnifying  glass  and  draw  it.     It  will  reveal  its 
secrets  and  some  of  these  are  design  secrets.    Designs  are  ready-made  in 


many  plants.  If  you  do  not  find  them  in  seed  pods,  petal  formation,  or 
in  root  and  branch,  you  will  get  a  suggestion,  an  idea.  To  put  a  quota- 
tion backwards,  an  idea  is  knowing  what  we  wish  to  do  and  knowing 
what  we  wish  to  do  is  the  first  condition  of  effective  design. 

Do  not  begin  design  by  talking  about  "original  units".  No  wonder 
the  question — "Please  we  don't  know  what  to  draw".  Design  is  a 
subject — a  new  study.  The  design-faculty  has  to  be  cultivated.  When 
a  child  understands  that  design  is  arrangement,  he  will  go  to  work  to 
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arrange,  but  he  has  to  have  something  to  arrange.  Orderly  arrangement 
with  meaning  and  purpose  he  must  see  first — learn  to  recognize,  and 
then  try. 

Units  of  design  so-called,  found  in  text-books,  are  meaningless  to 
most  pupils.  They  are  something  to  be  copied  but  there  is  no  educa- 
tional value  in  doing  it.  There  is  harm  in  it.  It  puts  the  student  in  a 
dependable  position.  He  looks  for  designs  which  others  have  made, 
taking  something  merely  for  his  work  book.  If  this  method  is  followed 
all  the  possible  delight  and  enjoyment  in  creation,  all  invention  open  to 
the  young  designer,  is  lost.  In  place  of  laboriously  collected  designs 
from  books,  institute  a  design  *'hunt"  in  the  direction  of  the  woods  or 

the  fields.  Every 
plant  that  you  pick 
up  out  there  will 
have  pattern.  Let 
the  children  examine 
the  dried  seed  pod 
and  note  the  orderly 
division  of  its  circu- 
lar shell.  A  cross- 
section  of  a  poppy 
pod  shows  it.  Show 
the  arrangement  of 
the  chestnut  leaf. 
Do  they  know  the 
pattern  of  Queen 
Anne's  lace?  Use 
the  word  repetition 
if  you  wish,  letting 
them  find  the  re- 
peated parts  or  the 
repeated  thing. 
They  will  find  them  in  the  petals  of  flowers,  the  veining  of  a  leaf,  the 
scales  of  a  pine  cone.  Unconsciously  they  will  have  learned  one  of  the 
great  principles  of  design.  "Pattern  hunts"  should  result  in  notes 
made  of  discoveries.  Draw  the  patterns,  just  the  arrangements  at  first, 
not  the  detail.  Let  them  try  new  arrangements  by  putting  two  together, 
alternating  them.  Their  inventions  will  show  that  all  the  things  one 
can  do  with  a  dandelion  or  spiderwort  are  not  found  in  books.  A  point 
to  be  noticed  in  the  study  of  pattern  construction  in  floweis,  leaves,  and 
seed  pods,  is  that  a  more  or  less  definite  boundary  is  present,  e.g.,  the 
circular  shell  of  a  cross-section  of  a  seed  pod;  the  ring  about  a  cluster 
of  stamens;  the  surrounding  line  of  the  petals  of  an  apple  blossom.     A 
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recognition  of  these  aids  the  drawing.  To  draw  a  flower  "end  on", 
as  it  were,  is  difficult  for  children  if  it  has  any  depth  or  distance  back, 
like  the  violet  or  nasturtium.  The  design  of  the  nasturtium  is  observed 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  daisy,  the  former  being  irregular 
but  an  infallible  pattern  just  the  same.  The  very  fact  that  design  is 
arrangement  presupposes  the  necessity  for  some  containing  line.  When 
the  design  is  applied  to,  or  prepared  for,  a  book  cover,  it  will  fit  the 
usual  rectangle.  Walls,  borders,  table  tops,  all  have  definite  boundaries. 
The  problem  should  always  be  given  as  one  of  space  filling. 

And  the  problem  is  a  real  one  when  the  whole  plant  is  used.  With  a 
knowledge  of  the  plant  and  practice  in  designing,  the  problem  is  not  easy. 

Fill  a  square  of  5  inches  with  a  design  based  on  the  nasturtium,  using 
leaves,  flowers,  and  stem.  This  is  a  problem  that  means  much  drawing 
and  redrawing,  re-arrangement,  endless  changes,  but  when  it  is  done  it  is 
worth  fifty  copied  designs.  Quantity  of  work  never  equals  quality. 
More  than  that,  the  finished  pattern  is  the  student's  own  w^ork  from  the 
very  start  and  he  should  be  taught  to  value  it  for  that.  He  has  studied 
a  plant,  knows  it  partially,  has  worked  through  several  trial  sketches  of 
patterns,  has  selected  one,  re-drawn  it  carefully.  He  knows  why  he  put 
a  flower  there  and  a  leaf  here;  knows  the  limitations  of  his  plant,  the 
degree  to  which  he  can  force  the  twist  of  the  stems  or  whether  they  will 
allow  twisting  at  all.     He  has  solved  a  problem. 

Books  on  design  are  needed — good  ones.  The  designer  needs  the 
inspiration  of  the  best  as  the  wTiter  needs  the  inspiration  of  great  authors. 
He  may  spend  many  hours  in  the  study  of  the  imaginative,  fanciful,  and 
exquisite  detail  of  old  and  new  pattern  creations.  Arthur  Rackham  will 
charm,  for  he  sees  design  in  everything,  pattern  in  ploughed  fields,  and 
daisy-dotted  grass,  and  swirling  water.  From  the  Egyptian  lotus  to 
the  Renaissance  vine  scroll  there  is  inspiration  in  classical  design. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Map  Reading  Made  Easy,  by  Captain  C.  C.  Esson  and  G.  S.  Philip,  F.R.G.S.  90 
pages.  Price  35.  Qd.  net.  George  Philip  &  Son,  London;  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co., 
Montreal.  Teachers  of  geography  will  find  assistance  here  in  making  the  map  realistic 
to  their  classes.  It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  many  pupils  obtain  little  knowledge 
from  a  map — they  are  not  shown  how  to  interpret  it.  w.  j.  D. 

Progressive  Steps  in  Architectural  Drawing,  by  Geo.  W.  Seaman.  63  pages.  Price 
$1.25.    The  manual  Art  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

First  Lessons  in  French,  by  Mary  Baguley.  135  pages.  Price  2s.  Qd.  Edward 
Arnold,  London. 

Contes  pour  les  Commengants,  by  C.  M.  Nesbitt.  96  pages.  Price  Is.  Qd.  G.  Bell^& 
Sons,  London. 

The  Study  of  the  Weather,  by  E.  H.  Chapman.  131  pages.  3^.  6^.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  is  one  of  the  Cambridge 
Nature  Study  Series  and  is  a  book  which  will  be  of  interest  to  every  teacher  of  geography; 
it  supplies  just  the  kind  of  observation  work  on  the  weather  that  is  needed.         w.  j.  d. 
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Flag  and  Fleet,  by  Col.  Wm.  Wood.  301  pages.  Price  50  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Toronto.  Beginning  with  the  early  man  who  escaped  from  or  beset  his  enemies  by 
using  a  log  for  transport  rather  than  going  by  land,  Colonel  Wood  unfolds  a  progressive 
story  through  the  age  of  the  rowers,  the  sailing  age,  the  age  of  iron  and  steel,  to  the  time 
when  Britain's  power  at  sea  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  Germany's  defeat.  The  narrative 
is  made  picturesque  throughout  by  thrilling  incidents  of  sea  warfare,  always  with  a 
point  of  emphasis,  and,  between  each  book,  a  wonderfully  well-selected  series  of  poems 
illustrative  of  that  particular  part  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  for  school  libraries.  w.  j.  d. 

A  Spanish  Commercial  Reader,  by  E.  S.  Harrison.  238  pages.  90  cents.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Reader  to  enable  students  of  Spanish  to  become 
familiar  with  the  business  forms,  terms,  and  customs  of  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

A  Survey  of  the  Ancient  World,  by  J.  H.  Breasted.  417  pages.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  good  book  for  the  high  school  library.  It  furnishes  a  concise  treatment  of  the 
ancient  history  required. 

The  Measures  of  the  Poets,  by  M.  A.  Bayfield.  112  pages.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  London;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  assist  both 
students  and  lovers  of  poetry  in  general  toward  such  a  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty  and  music  of  English  verse  as  can  be  attained  only  through  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  its  metrical  framework.  If  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  the  author  insists  that 
there  must  be  a  system  of  prosody  that  is  sound  in  principle  and  not  liable  to  break  down 
when  tested;  he  therefore  attempts  to  sweep  away  entirely  the  traditional  prosody 
based  upon  the  iarnbic,  and  to  build  up  a  new  system  upon  the  trochaic  base,  a  system 
which,  he  maintains,  provides  the  first  and  indispensable  requisite — continuity  of 
rhythm. 

A  School  History  of  the  Great  War,  by  McKinley,  Coulomb,  and  Gerson.  192  pages. 
60  cents.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York.    Prepared  for  American  schools.       w.  j.  d. 

A  Survey  of  Modern  History,  by  H.  W.  Hodges,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S.  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  Cloth,  282  pages.  Price  6/  net.  London,  Blackie  &  Son, 
Ltd.;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  "The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  reading-book 
for  use  in  preparation,  as  a  supplement  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  write  a 
comprehensive  text-book,  and  trusts  that  this  book  will  be  found  quite  unsuitable  for 
'cramming'  purposes.  His  aim  has  been  to  stress  broad  tendencies  and  to  illustrate 
them  by  the  more  significant  facts".  In  carrying  out  the  object  outlined  above  the 
author  has  written  a  clear,  readable  and  helpful  account  of  nineteenth  century  history 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  thoroughly  in  the  British  Empire  and  its 
mission  in  the  world.  Thirteen  coloured  and  five  black  and  white  maps,  appendices, 
and  genealogical  tables  made  still  more  useful  a  book  which  is  very  suitable  for  High 
School  libraries.  G.  M.  j. 

Democracy  Versus  Autocracy,  by  Prof.  K.  F.  Geiser  of  Oberlin  College.  Cloth,  94 
pages.  60  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  little  volume  gives  the  essential 
facts  concerning  the  systems  of  government  of  the  leading  nations.  The  author  makes 
clear  the  methods  by  which  the  people  control  the  government  in  democratic  countries, 
and  shows  in  contrast  the  undemocratic  nature  of  the  late  governments  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  This  book  is  suitable  for  High  School  libraries,  and  might  well  be 
left  on  the  teacher's  desk  for  the  use  of  enquiring  pupils.  G.  m.  j. 

Fifty  Years  of  Europe,  1870-IQIQ,  by  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Professor  of  History 
in  Columbia  University.  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  there 
has  been  a  unity  in  the  aff^airs  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  century,_  that  is  quite 
exceptional,  Professor  Hazen  has  produced  a  history  that  cannot  fail  to  widen  the  circle 
of  his  readers.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  recent  European  history,  this  book  may 
very  cordially  be  commended  as  an  important  contribution  to  our  historical  literature. 
The  work  of  construction  and  rapid  survey  is  admirably  done,  especially  when  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ground  covered  is  considered.  Important  events  are  singled  out  with  judg- 
ment and  insight,  and  the  political  development  of  the  nations  is  clearly  shown.  The 
events  leading  to  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy  are  concisely  stated,  and  as  a 
contrast  to  this  unity  we  find  equally  well  given,  the  causes  of  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  teachers  of  history  in  Canadian  schools  will  find  an  excellent 
chapter  on  "Greater  Britain"  and  the  last  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  "The  World 
War"  which  is  a  splendid  summary  of  the  events  in  that  great  conflict.  G.  M. 
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Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  XXII  {The  Darkest  Hour)  by  John  Buchan.  280 
pages.  Price  85  cents.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Another  volume  of  this 
excellent  series  on  the  war.  This  one  is  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  period 
it  recalls. 

Carpentry  for  Beginners.  216  pages.  Price  3^.  6c?.  net.  Evans  Bros.,  London, 
Eng.     Full  of  suggestions  for  this  work. 

Essentials  of  Expert  Typewriting  by  Rose  F.  Fritz,  E.  H.  Eldridge  and  Gertrude  W. 
Craig.  46  pages.  Price  $1.00.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  U.S.A.  A  good  book 
on  the  subject. 

New  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping  by  Chas.  F.  Rittenhouse.  152  pages.  Price 
$1.20.     American  Book  Co.,  New  York.     Very  practical. 

An  Arithmetic  for  Preparatory  Schools  (with  answers)  by  Trevor  Dennis.  376  pages. 
Price  45.  6c?.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.  Teachers  in  quest  of  new  problems  will  find 
this  useful. 

Matriculation  French  Composition  by  Hedgcock  &  Lugnet.  203  pages.  Price  2^.  6J. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  England.     Good  for  supplementary  work  in  Canada. 

'  A  Short  History  of  French  Literature  by  W.  H.  Hudson.     304  pages.     Price  65.  net. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  England.     A  most  valuable  book  for  the  teacher  of  French. 

Goodwill — A  Little  Pageant  of  the  Past  and  Future  by  Margaret  MacNamara.  12 
pages.     Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

The  Kingsway  Book  of  Famous  Explorers,  by  R.  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S.  Evans  Bros., 
London,  Eng.  The  voyages  of  famous  explorers  such  as  Columbus,  Drake,  Captain 
Cook,  Livingstone,  Stanley,  etc.,  are  described  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  The 
teacher  should  find  this  book  very  valuable  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  while  the 
stories  will,  in  addition,  serve  splendidly  for  exercises  in  oral  or  written  composition. 
Simple  sketch  maps  enable  the  pupils  to  follow  the  explorer's  route  quite  readily. 

w.  H.  w. 

Tests  of  Progress — English.  Price  1/- net.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  A  splendid 
little  book  for  teachers  of  English  grammar  in  Public  Schools.  It  contains  good  exer- 
cises on  punctuation,  analysis  of  sentences,  writing  of  simple  paragraphs,  parsing,  cor- 
rection of  grammatical  errors,  paraphrasing,  and  letter  writing.  The  teachers'  edition 
contains  answers  to  all  the  exercises  in  the  pupil's  edition,  and  contains  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions.'  w.  H.  w. 

Contes  du  Pays  des  Merlin,  compiled  by  Helen  W.  Van  Buren.  161  pages.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  An  excellent  collection  of  twelve  tales  from  Brittany,  derived 
from  ancient  stories  or  legends  of  that  wonderful  land.  They  are  told  in  very  simple 
French  and  are  well  adapted  for  sight  reading  with  pupils  of  Lower  and  Middle  School 
classes.    The  text  is  accompanied  by  exercises,  questionnaires  and  a  vocabulary. 

w.  c.  F. 

Victor  Hugo  and  his  Poetry,  by  William  Henry  Hudson.  175  pages.  Price  1/6  net. 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  W.C.,  Eng.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  thirty  little 
volumes  on  the  great  poets,  all  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  Hudson.  The  life 
story  of  the  poet  is  told,  interspersed  with  literary  criticisms  in  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  style.  But  instead  of  endeavouring  to  give  translations  of  the  great  poet's 
works,  the  author  has  wisely  inserted  over  fifty  selections  in  the  original  French.  These 
have  been  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and  discrimination  and  would  be  an  excellent 
collection  for  study  in  advanced  French  classes.  w.  c.  f. 

Nouveaux  Recits  Hero'iques,  by  Charles  Guyon  and  Georges  Thomas,  edited  by  Marc 
Ceppi.  With  vocabulary,  117  pages.  Price  1/6  net.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 
This  is  a  volume  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above.  The  first  ten  stories  are  about 
the  heroic  deeds  of  Canadian  soldiers  and  the  second  ten  about  those  of  French  troops. 
The  stories  are  true  to  fact  and  told  in  easy  but  exceedingly  forceful  French.  This  book 
should  find  its  way  into  every  High  School  as  a  text  for  sight  reading  in  the  Middle 
School.  W  c.  F. 

An  Introduction  to  the  English  Classics,  by  Trent,  Hanson,  and  Brewster.  Cloth, 
300  pages.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  book  that  has  been  or 
service  to  many  teachers  of  English.  Part  I  consists  of  a  chapter  on  Approaching  the 
Classics,  Part  H  of  Studies  of  Typical  Classics.  The  novels,  poems,  plays,  and  othef 
works  included  under  the  term,  "classics",  are  mainly  those  contained  in  the  American 
College  Entrance  Examination  list,  very  many  of  which  are  commonly  read  in  Canadian 
High  Schools.  Teachers  of  English  will  appreciate  the  many  suggestions  offered  by  the 
authors  concerning  the  teaching  of  literature.  G.  M.  j. 
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TJie  New  English  Books  (Book  IV),  by  W.  J.  Glover.  112  pages.  Price  9^,  George 
Philip  &  Son,  London;  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  The  first  three  books  of 
this  series  were  mentioned  in  these  pages  a  month  ago.  The  series  is  a  graduated  course 
of  English  composition,  in  five  books,  for  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  purpose 
is  to  teach  style  from  a  study  of  the  works  of  standard  writers.  Every  teacher  of  the 
subject  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  in  pupils'  essays  a  reasonably  good  style — 
this  book  has  suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  attempted.  w.  j.  d. 

English  Narrative  Poems,  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  184  pages.  2^.  6^.  net.  Edward 
Arnold,  London. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners,  by  A.  M.  Dale.  146  pages.  2^.  6^.  net,  Blackie 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  London;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  This  grammar  has  been  written  for 
pupils  beginning  Latin  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  will  repay  careful  examina- 
tions by  teachers  of  the  subject  in  Canada. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  w^rite  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  School  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal. 

This  journal  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Honourable,  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  authorizes  the  following  statement;  "The 
Minister  of  Education  recommends  The  School  most  highly  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Province".] 

General 

Mrs.  Laura  Wigle  Crux,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
1894,  who  was  for  some  years  a  missionary  in  Japan,  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Public  School  at  Daysland,  Alberta. 

L.  J.  Colling  has  removed  from  Peterborough  to  the  principalship 
of  Cannon  St.  Public  School,  Hamilton. 

Miss  Ruth  Johnston  of  Winnipeg  is  assistant  in  the  Continuation 
School  at  Mortlach,  Sask. 

Miss  Bessie  Fennell  of  Newbury,  Ont.,  has  charge  of  grade  II  classes 
in  Mortlach  Public  School. 
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Classes  of  1918-19  in  the  Training  Schools. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. — Miss  Edna  Relnke  and 
Miss  Gladys  Echlin  are  on  the  staff  of  Cannon  St.  Public  School  and  Miss 
Rita  E.  Mummery  on  the  staff  of  King  George  Public  School,  Hamilton; 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Tryon  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Belle  River;  Miss  Constance 
M.  Talbot,  B.A.,  is  at  Millbrook;  D.  H.  Blatchford,  B.A.,  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  in  Alberta  College,  Belleville;  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Strong  is  assistant  in  Cardinal  Continuation  School;  Miss  Annie  M. 
Sellers,  B.A.,  is  teaching  junior  science  in  Stratford  Collegiate  Institute; 
W.  A.  Torrie  is  in  Barrie;  Miss  Joy  Corneil  is  Principal  of  Florence  Public 
School;  Miss  Marjorie  E.  McGee  is  near  Kingston;  Miss  Hazel  V.  Gregg 
in  S.S.  No.  6,  Brock;  Miss  Evelyn  Bovair  in  S.S.  No.  17,  King;  Miss 
Frances  De  Laplante  has  the  primary  classes  in  the  Public  School  and 
geography  in  the  Continuation  School  at  Victoria  Harbour;  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Moote  has  entrance  work  in  the  Public  School  and 
mathematics  and  science  in 
the  Continuation  School  at 
Drumbro;  Miss  E.  V.  Philpot 
has  the  junior  room  in  Echo 
Place  Public  School;  Miss 
Charlotte  S.  McCullough, 
B.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Whitby  High  School;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mitchell  has  the 
primary  room  in  Russell  St. 
School,  Sarnia;  Miss  Myrtle 
O.  Holmes  is  at  Canning;  W. 
W.  Tanner  is  Principal  of  a 
four-roomed  school  at  Ester- 
hazy,  Sask. ;  D.  D.  MacMillan 
is  Principal  of  Mindemoya 
Public  School ;  Miss  Mary  E. 
McKechnie  is  at  Brougham; 
Miss  Mary  A.  Bennett  in  S.S. 
No.  15,  Vespra;  Miss  Teresa 
Moloney  at  Espanola;  Miss 
Helen  E.  Wiles  has  the  Junior 
Third  classes  in  the  Central 
Public  School,  Brantford;  Jas. 
H.  Fox  is  on  the  staff  of  Dela- 
ware Continuation  School ; 
Miss  Doris  M.  Ferguson  has 
Senior  First  classes  in  one  of 
the  Chatham  Public  Schools; 
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,  OsGOODE.     Teacher — Miss  Susie  Scobie. 
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Miss  Marguerite  J.  Crone  and  Miss  Margaret  R.  Moncrieff  are  on  the 
occasional  staff  of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools;  G.  G.  Hamilton,  B.A., 
is  on  the  temporary  staff  of  the  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto; 
Miss  Elsie  I.  Pretty  has  the  primary  room  in  S.S.  No,  18,  Yarmouth. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Florence  V.  Bradley  is  at  Vienna; 
Miss  Vera  M.  Macpherson  in  S.S.  No.  14,  Bruce;  Miss  Alice  Wright  in 
S.S.  No.  13,  West  Nissouri;  Miss  Elizabeth  Mackenzie  in  S.S.  No.  4, 
Greenock;  Miss  Bessie  Anderson  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Brant;  Miss  Mary  M. 
Murray  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Hibbert;  Miss  Esther  Steinberg  has  Third  Book 
classes  in  Wellesley  Public  School. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — Miss  Florence  A.  Dickey  is  at  Cainstown; 
Miss  Emma  Rothwell  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Nepean;  Miss  Annie  M.  Esdon  is 
on  the  staff  of  Mutchmor  St.  School  and  Miss  Florence  Johnstone  is  on 
the  staff  of  Elgin  St.  School,  Ottawa;  Miss  Marjorie  H.  Buchan  is  in  S.S. 
No.  1,  North  Sherbrooke;  Miss  M.  Eva  Timmins  at  South  Indian. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  C.  Idella  Winter  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  1,  Victoria;  Miss  Marian  Fligg  has  the  Third  Book  classes  in  Tim- 
mins Public  School;  Miss  Olive  Isard  is  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Himsworth;  Miss 
M.  L.  Durrell  ia  at  Hornepayne;  Miss  E.  M.  Edgerton  at  Dwight; 
Miss  Rena  Kraemer  at  Cane;  Miss  Hannah  Drohan  in  S.S.  No.  7, 
Admaston;  Miss  Gabrielle  Bourke  has  the  primary  classes  in  St.  Mary's 
Separate  School,  North  Bay;  Miss  Vera  E.  Casson  has  the  primary 
classes  in  Cobalt  Public  School;  Miss  Jennie  McLennan  is  at  S.S.  No.  1, 
Lefroy;  Miss  Alice  M.  Seehaver  is  at  Midland. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Cyril  C.  Martin  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Caistor;  Miss  Beatrice  R.  Mast  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Waterloo;  Miss  Ida  Rouse 
in  S.S.  No.  12,  Haliburton;  Miss  M.  Grace  King  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Charlotte- 
ville;  Miss  Margaret  A.  MacNaughton  at  Linwood;  Miss  Dora  E.  Guest 
has  the  junior  room  in  Hawkestone  Public  School;  Miss  Caroline  E. 
Smallacombe  has  the  junior  room  in  Sherkston  Public  School. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Ada  Wickwire  is  teaching  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Wheatley;  Miss  Gladys  E.  Ramsay  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Malahide;  Miss 
Agness  S.  Coutts  at  Lawrence  Station;  Miss  Christine  Steen  in  S.S. 
No.  11,  Howard;  Miss  Hazel  M.  Stewart  in  U.S.S.  4  and  5,  London  and 
Nissouri;  Miss  Ruby  A.  Elliott  has  the  junior  room  in  Beachville  Public 
School. 

Calgary  Normal  School. — Miss  E.  Richardson  Is  teaching  near  Vulcan; 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Marsh  Is  Principal  of  Oyen  Public  School. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cook,  of  the  class  of  1916-17  In  the  Toronto  Faculty 
of  Education,  Is  on  the  staff  of  West  Lome  Continuation  School.  Of  the 
class  of  1917-18,  C.  W.  Learoyd,  B.A.,  Is  In  Fort  William,  Miss  Jean  C. 
Gall  Is  on  the  staff  of  Ingersoll  Public  vSchool,  and  Miss  Shirley  L.  Muir 
is  Principal  of  Gorrle  Public  School.    Miss  Edith  M.  Murray,  of  the  class 
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of  1914-15,  has  removed  from  Kinburn  to  the  staff  of  Newcastle  High 
School. 

Alberta 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 
recently  held  in  Calgary  it  was  decided  to  ask  that  the  minimum  salary 
of  public  school  teachers  in  Alberta  be  $1,200,  which  is  $360  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  present  statutory  minimum  in  the  Province.  The 
Alliance  also  proposes  a  self-renewing  contract  which  provides  for  the 
teacher  more  security  of  tenure  by  making  it  impossible  for  a  board  to 
dismiss  the  teacher  except  for  proved  inefficiency  or  misconduct.  A 
large  increase  in  membership  is  announced,  and  the  executive  feels  that 
it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Alliance  will  include  every 
teacher  in  the  Province. 

The  Minister  of  Education  announces  the  appointment  of  five  new 
inspectors  for  Alberta  as  follows:  L.  B.  Yule,  Fort  Saskatchewan;  P.  A. 
Beveridge,  M.A.,  Peace  River;  R.  J.  Saunt,  B.A.,  Athabasca;  Owen 
Williams,  B.A.,  Cardston;  R.  B.  Brooks,  B.A.,  Stony  Plain. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Calgary  local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Alliance  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hutchinson;  vice-president.  Miss  Alice  Robertson;  secretary. 
Miss  Henderson;  treasurer,  A.  Florendine. 

On  Tuesday,  August  12th,  the  marriage  took  place  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Cecilia  McCarthy  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Alexandra  High 
School,  Medicine  Hat,  to  David  Malcolm  Sullivan,  M.A.,  the  Principal 
of  the  school. 

Recent  additions  to  the  Medicine  Hat  teaching  staff"  are  as  follows: 
G.  C.  Paterson,  Bon  Island,  to  the  principalship  of  Montreal  Street 
School;  Miss  C.  L.  Myles  of  Saskatchewan;  Miss  V.  F.  Barnes,  Sackville, 
N.B.;  Miss  Muriel  Turner,  Riverside,  N.B.;  Misses  B.  Bonyon,  Nettie 
Smith,  and  Elsie  Bell,  from  Nova  Scotia;  Misses  Minnie  McKay  and 
Ella  M.  Tuple  from  Ontario;  and  W.  R.  McDougall,  Edmonton. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  to  the  staff  of  the  Edmonton 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  term:  Miss  Edith  Chute,  Medicine  Hat; 
Miss  Elizabeth  McCallum,  Rocky  Mountain  House;  Miss  Winnifred 
Mark,  Edmonton  South;  Miss  Mary  V.  Parke,  Red  Deer;  Miss  Margaret 
L.  Walsh,  Olds;  Mrs.  Jane  R.  Safford,  formerly  of  Detroit,  and  now  of 
Edmonton;  Miss  Lavrie  B.  Mitchell,  Moose  Jaw;  Miss  Minnie  N. 
Harvey,  Medicine  Hat;  Mrs.  Ellen  William,  Edmonton  South;  Miss 
Marguerite  G.  Elderskin,  Wolfville,  N.S.;  Miss  MaryE.  MacDonell, 
Lancaster,  Ont.;  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Moore,  Edmonton. 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  has  been  advertising  for  an  organizer 
to  effect  an  organization  of  the  Alliance  in  every  section  of  the  Province. 
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The  salary  offered  for  this  work  is  $500  a  month,  with  a  guarantee  of 
three  months'  engagement. 

H.  C.  Newland,  B.A.,  of  the  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  has 
been  authorized  to  be  present  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  represent  the  Alliance  when  alterations  in  the  school  ordnance  are 
under  consideration  by  the  law  committee. 

Manitoba 

The  Miniota  School  Board  at  a  recent  meeting  appointed  T,  A. 
Neelin,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Mr.  Neelin  has  been  teaching 
in  the  Winnipeg  Collegiate  and  is  one  of  Manitoba's  most  promising 
men. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  appointed  the  following  as  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  teachers'  salaries  in  Manitoba:  A.  E.  Hill, 
Brandon,  Chairman;  S.  H.  Forrest,  Souris;  J.  M.  McNeil,  Dauphin; 
Miss  Mary  M.  Dawson,  Crystal  City;  T.  A.  Neelin,  Miniota.  The 
chairman  was  selected  by  the  Government,  the  next  two  by  the  trustees, 
and  the  last-named  two  by  the  teachers.  P.  D.  Harris  of  Winnipeg,  a 
teacher,  is  secretary.  The  Commission  will  hold  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province.  In  the  meantime  the  teachers  are  accumulating 
evidence.  Public  interest  is  much  stirred  over  the  situation.  Over  two 
hundred  schools  were  without  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Most  of  these  have  since  been  filled,  many  by  unqualified  or  "permit" 
teachers.  The  people  are  not  going  to  put  up  with  this  much  longer, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  Manitoba  papers.  Editors  are  loud  in  their 
demands  that  the  teaching  profession  be  put  on  such  a  basis  that  future 
citizenship  shall  not  be  prejudiced. 

Sir  James  Aikins  has  established  scholarships  valued  at  $5,000  in 
English  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Manitoba.  The  scholarships 
will  be  open  for  the  first  three  years  in  arts,  $75  for  the  first  year,  and 
$100  for  the  second  and  third. 

Prof.  C.  N.  Muller,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  French  in  Wesley  College. 

Eileen  M.  Bulman,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  James  N.  Gowanlock,  B.A., 
B.Sc,  tied  for  the  1919  travelling  scholarship  in  science.  Miss  Bulman 
goes  to  Columbia  and  Mr.  Gowanlock  to  Chicago  for  extended  scientific 
study.     They  each  receive  $600. 

Recent  appointments  to  the  University  staff  are:  Dr.  E.  M.  Burwash, 
assistant  professor  of  geology;  W.  Rowan,  lecturer  in  zoology;  H.  F. 
Roberts,  lecturer  in  botany;  A.  T.  Cameron,  assistant  professor  of 
physiology;  L.  G.  Thompson,  fellow  in  geology;  J.  A.  M.  Edw^ards,  fellow 
in  English;  W.  H.  Jones,  demonstrator  in  engineering;  Horatio  Wallace 
and  Miss  Adena  Faulkner  to  the  library  staff.  • 
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Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  met 
at  Quebec  on  September  26th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  I.  Rexford,  Principal 
of  the  Diocesan  College,  Montreal,  was  elected  chairman  in  place  of 
Sir  William  Peterson  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  Professor 
Carrie  Derik,  McGill  University,  was  appointed  an  associate  member. 
The  Superior  School  Grants  were  distributed  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
committee  was  instructed  to  suggest  a  simpler  and  fairer  scheme  of 
distribution  in  future.  These  grants  are  given,  not  only  on  result  of 
examinations,  but  on  the  conditions  in  the  school  and  the  local  efforts  to 
support  education.  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  R.  Bickerdike,  Dr.  Rexford  and 
Dr.  Parmelee  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee at  the  National  Conference  in  Winnipeg  on  "Education  of 
Character  in  Relation  to  Citizenship".  It  was  also  decided  to  carry  on 
educational  propaganda  during  the  winter  in  various  centres  of  the 
Province.  The  meetings  in  Bonaventure  and  Gaspe  Counties  are  held 
in  October.  In  the  rest  of  the  Province,  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
first,  two  weeks  of  December  and  in  Megantic  County  at  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  Principal  Mabon  of  St.  Henry  and  Principal  C.  A.  Adams, 
Granby,  were  again  appointed  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee on  the  School-Leaving  Examination  Board. 

{Continued  on  page  iy6) 
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A  new  High  School  in  Montreal  West  has  been  opened  this  year  under 
the  title  of  "West  Hill  High  School".  Classes  were  held  in  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  session,  and  the  school  was  equal  with  Sherbrooke  in 
the  highest  standing  in  the  Province.  The  formal  opening  of  the  school 
took  place  on  October  3rd,  when  an  interesting  programme  of  music  and 
addresses  was  carried  out,  and  scholarships,  medals,  and  certificates  were 
presented.  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, made  the  speech  of  the  evening,  and  addresses  were  given  by 
Professor  Reilley  of  McGill  University,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Dean 
Laird  of  Macdonald  College,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Milne,  a  former  member  of 
the  Board.  Last  year  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  this  school  municipality 
of  Coteau  St.  Pierre  was  1088,  with  forty-three  teachers  on  the  staff. 
Twenty -eight  years  ago  there  was  no  school  in  this  district,  which  was 
known  merely  as  Montreal  Junction. 

Nova    Scotia 

A  number  of  Nova  Scotia's  rural  schools  are  without  teachers.  Small 
salaries  have  driven  our  bright  young  people  out  of  the  Province  or  into 
other  professions. 

The  attendance  of  the  Provincial  Normal  College  is  smaller  than 
usual.  There  is  little  inducement  to  train  for  the  teaching  profession. 
The  universities  have  large  enrolments. 

There  have  been  the  usual  annual  changes  of  teachers  in  the  various 
schools.  John  T.  Archibald  is  Principal  at  Bridgetown;  W.  E.  Thurber 
is  Principal  at  Bear  River;  Vernon  Pearson  has  charge  of  Canning 
School;  Miss  Mabel  White,  B.A.,  is  Principal  at  Shuhenacadie,  and  Miss 
Beryl  Lipsett  is  head  of  the  Stewiacke  Schools. 

School  exhibitions  continue  to  be  popular  and  successful.  At  many 
fairs  school  parades  and  sports  have  been  introduced.  These  have  been 
modelled  after  a  sports  programme  held  at  the  Summer  School  at  Truro. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  many  of  the  new  features  of  the  summer  school 
at  once  carried  into  the  rural  schools. 

The  town  of  Truro  has  appointed  a  teacher  of  singing  for  the  common 
school  grades.    This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

E.  C.  Allen  has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  of  nature  study  in  the 
Provincial  Normal  College  to  accept  the  office  of  assistant  superintendent 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax. 
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Editorial  Notes 

To  be  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions  is,  in  these 
fitful  times,  to  be  in  the  fashion.  The  world,  Hke.  a 
great  giant  convalescent  after  a  prolonged  and  serious 
illness,  is  restless  and  discontented,  craving  it  knows  not  what,  and 
impatient  of  slow  re-adjustment  to  normal  conditions.  It  is  a  time  for 
cool  heads,  open  minds,  and  optimistic  dispositions.  The  teacher, 
familiar  with  the  course  of  history,  knows  that  similar  restlessness  and 
similar  discontent  have  characterized,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
periods  following  all  great  wars.  Not  often  has  education  been  greatly 
affected  by  these  post-bellum  convulsions — this  time  it  is  in  the  melting- 
pot  along  with  most  other  established  systems. 

As  far  as  education  is  concerned  there  is  dissatisfaction  within  and 
without.  Teachers  feel  that  there  is  too  much  work  and  too  little  pay; 
thinking  people  (and  also  unthinking  people),  outside  the  profession, 
complain  that  the  schools  are  not  preparing  children  for  life  in  the 
modern  world.  Many  teachers  say  that  there  is  too  much  on  the  curri- 
culum; many  outsiders  grumble  that  there  is  not  enough. 

When  forces  like  these  are  in  operation,  changes  must  come  and  a 
re-organization  of  school  practice,  a  re-statement  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, may  be  expected.  It  was  a  highly  significant  utterance  of  a 
great  labour  group  that  "the  most  important  of  all  the  measures  of 
social  reconstruction  must  be  a  genuine  nationalization  of  education 
which  shall  get  rid  of  all  class  distinction  and  privileges  and  bring 
efifectively  within  the  reach  not  only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also  of 
every  adult  citizen,  all  the  training,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary, 
technical  and  artistic,  of  which  he  Is  capable." 

The  Edmonton  Free  Press,  a  labour  journal,  states  Its  views  as 
follows: — 

Working  people  should  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  author- 
ities. No  person  realizes  the  value  of  education  more  than  the  one  who  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  secure  that  advantage.  And  so  the  average  worker  has  a  burning 
desire  to  see  his  children  well  educated.  But  as  matters  now  stand  such  a 
laudable  ambition  is  not  always  realized,  because  stern  necessity  compels  the  boy  or 
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girl  to  go  to  work  before  his  or  her  education  is  finished.  So  that  Organized  Labour 
takes  the  stand  that  every  boy  and  girl,  regardless  of  social  position,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  secure  all  that  the  state  offers  in  the  way  of  education.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  the  direction  of  school  affairs,  and  the  query  that  naturally  arises  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  father  is:  "Is  the  time  of  my  boy  or  girl  in  school  utilized  to  the 
very  best  advantage?  " 

The  Boston  Transcript  has  this  to  say:  — 

Within  the  next  decade  education  in  America  is  certain  to  undergo  a  revolution. 
The  present  public  education  aims  to  be  systematically  thorough  rather  than  intellectu- 
ally inspiring.  The  schools  have  been  merely  shops  for  the  retailing  of  textbook 
knowledge.  Here  and  there  in  every  school  are  to  be  found  teachers  who  create  in 
their  students  a  desire  to  learn,  but  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  How- 
ever, these  few  are  the  most  popular  teachers  in  any  High  School,  no  matter  how 
unrelated  their  subject  to  the  particular  work  of  the  student.  And  from  them  these 
students  gain  more  than  they  do  from  the  whole  mass  of  their  specialized  studies  if 
these  be  taught  in  the  routine  manner.     They  have  taken  an  interest  in  knowing. 

It  is  SO  refreshing  to  find  the  daily  press  taking  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion that  one  more  quotation  is  given.  This  is  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

Education  is  at  present  in  a  nervous  state.  Men  are  everywhere  proclaiming  that 
the  methods  employed  in  the  schools  are  faulty  and  the  results  unsatisfactory.  What 
was  considered  an  excellent  principle  two  years  ago  is  now  decried  as  ill  adapted  to 
immediate  needs.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the  school  journals  for  any 
one  month  of  the  current  year  a  list  of  articles  could  be  selected  that  condemn,  or  at 
least  would  radically  change,  every  phase  of  public  instruction  from  the  handwriting 
of  children  to  the  form  and  style  of  the  doctor's  dissertation. 

Granted  that  great  advances  are  imminent  in  education,  what  should 
be  the  attitude  of  teachers  generally?  Not  as  disinterested  spectators, 
not  as  passive  sympathizers,  not  as  slothful  reactionaries,  but  as  active 
participants,  will  they  do  their  duty  in  the  time  of  transition.  Every 
wide-awake  teacher  will  be  an  investigator.  Is  it  possible,  for  example, 
that  present  procedure  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar,  in  spelling,  is  cumber- 
some and  wasteful  of  time  and  energy?  Is  it  possible  to  discover  means 
of  saving  time,  of  economizing  labour,  and  yet  of  immensely  improving 
results  in  the  teaching  of  many  of  the  basic  subjects?  If  this  can  be 
done,  there  may  be  a  place  on  the  curriculum  for  some  other  studies 
which  are  not  there  now  but  which  are  admittedly  essential  in  any 
modern  system  of  education.  Every  progressive  teacher  will  find 
numerous  opportunities  for  experimentation  in  education. 

Thp  Wintpr  What  professional  books  and  journals  are  you  read- 

-,        .  ing  this  winter?     Did  you  ever  know  of  a  doctor  who 

read  no  medical  books,  no  medical  journals?  Have  you 
heard  of  any  lawyer  who  "gets  along"  without  a  law  magazine  or  the 
most  recent  books  on  law?  Do  you  know  many  successful  grocers,  or 
hardware  merchants,  or  dry  goods  merchants,  who  have  no  use  for  the 
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journals  that  deal  with  the  problems  of  their  business?  And  yet  there 
are  some  teachers  who  never  look  at  a  book  on  education  and  who  cannot 
find  time  to  read  an  educational  journal!  Do  such  teachers  advance  in 
their  profession?  They  do  not.  If  there  are  many  such,  can  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  ever  hope  to  take  its  place  with  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  law?  You  are  acquainted  wnth  teachers  who  "know  all 
about"  their  work  and  who  "wouldn't  be  bothered"  reading  what 
someone  else  has  to  say  about  education.  Have  you  noticed  such 
teachers  receiving  promotion?     Not  likely. 

If  you  have  not  yet  begun,  what  professional  reading  are  you  going 
to  do  this  winter? 

_,       ,        ,  "The  teachers  will  get  no  increase.     I  thought  that 

«   -     .  the  schedule  we  gave  them  last  year  would  keep  them 

quiet  for  all  time  to  come."  Such  is  the  atrocious 
remark  attributed  by  a  daily  newspaper  to  an  unnamed  member  of  a 
certain  Board  of  Education.  Just  imagine  what  the  mental  equipment 
of  a  man  of  that  type  must  be!  Nothing  to  him  is  the  work  of  the 
teacher!  In  his  opinion  teachers  should  be  "quiet,"  obsequious,  and 
fawningly  grateful  for  the  sops  throw^n  their  way  by  important  person- 
ages such  as  he.  No  matter  how  salaries  may  increase  in  other  spheres 
of  less  importance,  teachers,  he  maintains,  must  keep  "quiet."  For- 
tunately, there  are  not  so  very  many  trustees  who  hold  this  opinion 
and  even  the  prophetic  part  of  his  statement  will  prove  him  lacking  in 
foresight. 

Perusal  of  the  Alberta  and  Manitoba  news  items  in  The  School  each 
month  shows,  with  what  energy  the  salary  problem  is  being  attacked  in 
the  four  Western  Provinces.  A  minimum  salary  of  $1,200,  with  annual 
increments  of  $1*00  up  to  $1,500,  seems  likely  to  be  the  teachers'  demand 
in  the  West.  In  the  East  there  has  been  a  struggle  also,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  despatch  from  Charlotte  town,  P.E.I.,  published  in  the 
Toronto  Globe: 

After  a  number  of  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
Union,  and  discussion  around  the  Council  board,  the  Government  to-day  decided  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  teachers  for  increases  in  salaries  according  to  the  minimum 
schedules  submitted  some  months  ago  by  the  union.  For  rural  schools  the  minimum 
salary  was  increased  and  will  range  from  $425  to  $625;  for  the  city  schools  the  amounts 
range  from  $626  to  $1,300.  There  are  about  100  vacant  schools  on  the  island.  A 
strike  had  been  decided  on  to  take  efifect  in  December  if  the  demands  of  the  union  had 
not  been  met. 

Higher  salaries  are  coming  because  the  public  is  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  education  and  because  teachers  are  beginning,  calmly, 
cheerfully,  and  confidently,. to  assert  their  rights  as  citizens. 
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.  ,  Writing  in  the  November  isvsue  of  The  School,  Mr. 

_     -.       .        ,      John  W.   Barnett  raises  the  question  of  the  teacher's 
_  .  .  rights  and  duties  as  the  expert  adviser  of  the  school 

board.  Strange  (is  it  not?)  that  there  should  be  any 
necessity  for  mentioning  this!  However,  this  is  a  problem  that  needs 
immediate  attention.  It  would  be  thought  that  all  boards  of  trustees 
would  require  the  attendance  at  board  meetings  of  the  teacher,  the 
recognized  educational  expert  of  the  community.  But  do  they?  At 
how  many  such  meetings,  outside  of  the  larger  towns  or  cities,  is  the 
teacher's  opinion  on  any  question  asked?  What  a  peculiar  situation! 
Buildings,  accommodations,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  decoration — • 
all  these  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  educational  work  done  in  the 
school,  yet  the  teacher — 'the  paid  educational  authority — is  not  con- 
sulted, has  no  voice  in  determining  the  action  of  the  board.  A  good 
deal  of  expert  knowledge  is  not  being  utilized. 

Perhaps  (be  it  whispered)  the  teacher  has  sometimes  been  to  blame 
for  this  situation.  Teachers  there  have  been  who  took  almost  no 
interest  in  anything  outside  of  the  work  of  the  classroom,  who  read  little 
or  nothing  on  educational  topics,  and  who  were  not  in  a  position,  even 
if  willing,  to  assist  the  board  in  its  duties.  But  that  day  is  surely  passing, 
if  not  already  past,  and  the  modern  teacher  will  be  an  educational  expert 
in  every  sense  of  the  term — one  whom  trustees  will  be  eager  to  call  to 
their  councils. 

„      .  Why  talk,  in  these  times  of  high  prices,  about  saving 

__  money?     Because  every  individual  should  save  some- 

thing of  his  income,  small  or  large,  if  he  proposes  to  be 
a  good  citizen.  Canada  was  founded  by  a  thrifty,  industrious,  upright 
people  who  scorned  luxury,  who  despised  foolish  pleasures,  who  realized 
that  the  true  patriot  has  certain  duties  to  his  country.  There  is  now  a 
tendency  to  forget  all  these  things.  Many  assert  that,  their  money 
being  their  own,  they  may  spend  it  as  they  please.  Of  course,  that  is 
their  privilege,  but  who,  ultimately,  pays  the  penalty  for  this  foolish 
spending?  The  spenders  do,  to  some  extent,  but  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
suffers  also.  A  nation  composed  of  thriftless  individuals  cannot  endure 
• — it  passes  away  and  a  thrifty,  vigorous  race  takes  its  place.  Selfish- 
ness produces  the  spendthrift,  and  the  spendthrift  does  his  best  to  ruin 
his  country  as  well  as  himself. 

Numerous  are  the  warnings  that  disaster  awaits  the  thriftless  and 
that  he  perishes  not  alone.  But,  as  far  as  adults  are  concerned,  these 
warnings  fail  of  the  effect  they  should  produce.  Thrift  must  be  taught 
in  the  schools  where  the  impression  is  more  easily  and  more  effectively 
made.     And  this  great  lesson  can  be  taught  without  adding  to  the  work 
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of  the  resourceful  teacher.  To  teach  thrift  is  to  assist  in  making  Can- 
ada's prosperity  and  stability  sure.  In  order  that  the  boys  and  girls 
may  learn  to  invest  their  savings  wisely  and  profitably,  Thrift  Stamps 
and  War-Savings  Stamps  have  been  provided.  In  thousands  of  schools 
throughout  Canada  Thrift  Clubs  are  in  active  operation  and  the  pupils 
are  learning  to  save  their  money.  More  than  this,  they  are  learning  one 
of  the  first  essentials  of  citizenship, — and  true  education  consists  in 
producing  good  citizens. 


"Howlers"  in  Literature 

"Alone,  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits".' 
Explain  "five  wits".  1.  "The  owl  is  all  cuddled  up  with  his  head  under  his  wings  and 
his  feet  are  covered  by  his  wings,  and  his  two  feet,  two  wings  and  head  are  his  five  wits. 
2.  "Five  wits  =  five  thoughts."  3.  "The  owl  is  supposed  to  have  five  wits  and  he  is 
gathering  them  together".  4.  "The  five  sences."  5.  "Five  toes."  6.  "His  five 
little  ones."     7.  "Lots  of  sense,  or  children". 


"Howlers"  in  Hygiene 
First  aid  in  drowning:     We  should  place  the  patient  on  his  back  and  put  him  in 
his  regular  shape  so  that  he  may  live.     2.  If  our  skin  is  dirty  we  should  go  to  a  doctor 
and  have  our  skin  cleaned.     3.  Tuberculosis  is  spread  by  the  cuff  and  by  the  clothes. 


"Howlers"  in  Composition 
1.  They  had  to  fix  culprits  and  make  many  improvements  on  the  roads.  2.  I  had  three 
fowl  shut  up  so  I  killed,  scolded  them,  and  picked  them.  3.  They  put  up  a  large  tent 
with  four  rows  of  tables  in  it.  On  these  were  handkerchiefs,  pies,  asters,  potatoes, 
school  fair  gardens,  turnips,  corn,  maps,  writing  insects,  and  weeds.  4.  I  got  first 
prize  on  sewing  on  a  handkerchief.  It  came  out  in  the  paper  and  I  cut  it  out  and  have 
got  it  yet.  5.  Our  mailman  said  he  carried  stamps  backwards  and  forth.  6.  One 
disadvantage  of  the  winter  of  1918-19  was  that  our  mailman  lost  nearly  a  dollar's 
worth  of  stamps;  the  wind  would  blow  them  away  when  he  took  them  out.  One  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  winter  is  that  it  keeps  visitors  longer. 


"Richard,"  asked  the  teacher,  suddenly,  "have  you  learned  your  history  lesson?" 
"No'm,"  answered  the  idle  boy,  slowly,  "I  ain't  had  no  time  for  nothing  but  my 
grammar  lesson  yet." 


A  teachers'  meeting  was  in  progress,  and  it  was  decided  that  more  difficult  subjects 
should  come  in  the  morning,  and  those  that  required  less  application  later  in  the  day. 
History  was  last  on  the  list,  and  Miss  Wheeler,  the  young  teacher,  protested. 

'  'But  it  certainly  is  easier  than  science  or  mathematics, "  the  principal  insisted. 

"As  I  teach  it,"  replied  the  young  teacher,  "no  subject  could  be  more  difficult 
and  confusing. " 


Teacher:   Now  Johnny,  what  directions  do  these  ships  travel? 
Johnny:  Down  or  along. 


Ontario  Examinations  in  Art,  1919 

Middle  School  Examinations  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal 

Schools. 

s.  w.  perry,  b.a. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

PLATES  I  and  II  contain  reproductions  of  some  of  the  best  answers 
to  the  Middle  School  papers  in  art.  These,  together  with  the 
examination  papers  and  scales  of  valuations,  are  published  for 
the  convenience  of  those  teachers  and  students  who  are  interested  in 
this  work. 

In  Paper  I  the  drawing  in  pencil  of  a  light  hat  and  a  dark  coat 
suspended  from  a  hook  on  the  wall  proved  to  be  a  good  test  of  the  can- 
didates' ability  to  indicate  contrasted  values  and  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade.     Pencil  handling  continues  to  show  steady  improvement. 

Question  2  of  Paper  I  was  intended  to  be  a  test  of  the  candidates' 
knowledge  of  perspective  and  water  colour  handling.  Drawings  7  and 
8  on  Plate  I  were  the  best  received.  The  principles  of  freehand  and 
perspective  need  much  more  careful  consideration  with  classes  generally. 
Some  very  beautiful  colour  work  was  done  by  the  candidates.  Un- 
fortunately, the  reproductions  fail  to  show  this. 

In  question  3  an  opportunity  was  given  candidates  to  show  their 
talent  for  illustration.  A  wide  choice  was  given  in  themes  involving 
figure  drawing,  a  landscape,  and  a  marine  view.  Illustrations  4,  5,  6, 
and  9  are  some  of  many  good  drawings  submitted.  The  weakest  work, 
naturally,  was  in  figure  drawing.  No  one  made  a  good  action  drawing 
of  "The  Sower." 

The  questions  on  Paper  II  were  limited  to  lettering  and  design, 
historic  ornament,  and  general  characteristics  of  some  of  the  styles  of 
architecture. 

The  candidates  did  their  best  work  on  the  questions  involving  letter- 
ing and  decorative  design  as  illustrated  in  14,  15,  16,  and  17  of  Plate  II, 
in  answer  to  questions  3  and  4. 

Questions  1  and  2  received  the  fewest  good  answers  owing  to  the 
unlimited  extent  and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  courses  in  styles  of  archi- 
tecture and  historic  ornament. 

Question  5  taxed  the  skill  of  all  who  attempted  it. 

fl82l 
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1,2,  and  3  were  given  as  answers  to  Question  1;     7  and  8  are  answers  to  Question  2; 
4,  5  ,  6  ,  and  9  to  Question  3.     See  First  Paper. 
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I.  First  Paper. 

Note  1. — At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  the  Presiding  Oflficer  shall  provide  each  candidate  with  three 
sheets  of  drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank  Drawing  Book.  Extra  sheets  shall  be  pro- 
vided if  necessary. 

Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be  used  for  the  answer  to  each  question. 

Note  3. — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  drawings  will  be  considered  in  the  valuation. 

Note  4. — The  answer  papers  shall  be  numbered,  and  folded  once  across  only. 

{Three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper,  one  of  which  shall  he  question  3). 

1.  Make  with  pencil,  in  neutral  values,  a  drawing  of  the  objects  submitted. 

2.  Paint  in  water  colours,  from  memory,  either  of  the  following,  placed  below  the 
eye-level  and  at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  vision: — 

(a)  A  phonograph  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  small  rug. 

{b)  A  one-shelf  bookrack,  holding  books  of  various  sizes  and  colours  and  showing 
some  simple  decoration  on  the  nearer  end. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  with  pencil  or  with  water  colours  of  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects: — 

(0)  The  sower. 

.  (&)  The  churner. 
(c)  An  autumn  cornfield. 
{d)  Out  for  a  sail. 

4.  Answer  with  pencil  upon  drawing  paper  the  following  questions: — 

(a)  Name  at  least  four  essential  artistic  qualities  which  good  pictures  possess. 
Carefully  indicate  the  extent  to  which  these  qualities  are  present  in  the  picture  on  tKe 
opposite  page. 

{h)  What  impression  does  this  picture  make  upon  the  mind?  What  is  there  in 
the  picture  which  particularly  leads  to  this  impression? 

(c)  Give  this  picture  an  appropriate  name. 

II.  Confidential    Instructions    to    Presiding    Officers     (First 
Paper). 

1.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  drawing  paper  from  the  authorized  (No.  2)  Blank 
Drawing  Book. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  be  allowed  three  sheets  of  drawing  paper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the,  examination  period  and  additional  sheets  as  he  may  need  them. 

3.  For  question  1,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  suspend  in  a  natural  position  from  a 
nail  or  peg  in  a  place  where  all  may  have  a  good  view,  a  man's  light-coloured  hat  (straw 
or  felt)  over  a  man's  dark  coat. 

If,  owing  to  the  lighting  of  the  examination  hall,  or  to  the  number  of  candidates 
writing,  all  cannot  get  a  good  view  of  the  objects,  additional  sets  of  hats  and  coats 
shall  be  provided. 

III.  Scheme  of  Valuations  (First  Paper). 

1.  Pencil  Drawing  (Man's  Hat  and  Coat) 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Form:  shape,  proportion,  and  depth 16 

(3)  Tone:  relative  values,  light  and  shade  and  shadow 12 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

2.  (a)   Water  colour  sketch  (Phonograph  and  Mat) 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing .        2 

(2)  Form:    shape,  including  proportion  (7  +  3). 

Perspective  (2+3+3)     eye-level,     convergence     and     fore- 
shortening        18 
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(3)  Colour  treatment,  Harmony  and     Tone,     including     light    and 

shade  (4+6) 10 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

2.  (b)   Water  Colour  Sketch  (Bookrack  and  Books) 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Form:  Shape,  including  proportion  (4+4) 

End  decoration  (2) 

Perspective    (2+3+3),    eye-level,    convergence,    and    fore- 
shortening        18 

(3)  Colour    treatment    (harmony    and    tone,    including    light    and 
shade  (4+6) .., 10 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

3.  Pencil  (or  water  colour)  sketch  of  Sower,  Churner,  etc 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Composition,  skill  in  representing  action  or  attitude,  centre  of 
interest,  subordination,  etc 18 

(2)  Treatment,  colour    harmony    and    tone,    including    light    and 

shade,  or  values,  including  light  and  shade  (4+6) 10 

(4)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

4.  Picture  Study  (Leader's  "Light  at  Eventide" 32 

(a)  Naming  four  essential  artistic  qualities  (2X4) 8 

(1)  The  quality  of  harmonious  composition. 

(2)  The  quality  of  tone. 

(3)  The  quality  of  light  and  shade. 

(4)  The  quality  of  perspective  depth. 

(5)  The  quality  imparted  by  graceful  or  rhythmic  lines  or  forms. 

(6)  The  quality  of  unity. 

Indicating  four  of  these  in  the  picture  (4X4) 16 

(&)    Impression  caused  by  a  study  of  the  picture.     How? 6 

(c)    Appropriate  name  for  the  picture 2 

IV.  Suggested  Answer  to  Question  4. 

Picture  Study  (Light  at  Eventide).     By  W.  B.  Leader,  R.A. 

(a)  (i)  The  quality  of  harmonious  composition.  By  this  is  meant  the  pleasing 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  picture.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  space  is  given  to  the 
sky  whose  beauty  is  shown  in  horizontal  cloud  formations  below — between  these 
clouds  the  sun  Is  shining.  The  rest  of  the  space  exhibits  an  agreeable  disposition  of 
flooded  fields  in  whose  calm  waters  the  distant  farm  buildings,  hamlet,  and  trees  are 
reflected,  and  a  simple  side  massing  of  yew  tree,  church,  and  cemetery  within  a  hedge 
enclosure.  This  method  of  space  division  and  composition  secures  simplicity  and 
breadth  and  provides  ample  areas  of  space  for  expressive  lines  and  delicate  tonal  effects, 
(il)  The  quality  of  tone. — Without  this  a  picture  would  be  lifeless.  Tone  in  a 
picture  consists  of  a  pleasing  relation — or  balance  by  repetition  or  contrast — of  its 
light  and  dark  parts.  An  examination  of  the  picture  shows  a  repetition  of  dark  and 
light  areas  In  the  alternation  of  earth  and  water-filled  furrows,  and  in  the  alternation 
of  cloud  and  open  sky,  whose  brightness  Increases  until  a  striking  contrast  is  made 
between  it  and  the  dark  sky-line.  A  more  marked  contrast  of  tone  is  made  by  the 
proximity  of  the  dark  cemetery  tree  and  the  bright  sunset  sky.  The  gradation  of  tones 
in  this  picture  passes  from  light  to  dark  without  monotony  and  without  a  discord. 
The  flatness  of  the  gray  of  the  soil  and  the  gray  of  the  sky  Is  relieved  by  the  darker 
values  of  the  crows  as  they  feast  on  the  ground  or  as  they  take  their  flight  to  the  distant 
trees. 
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(iii)  The  quality  of  light  and  shade. — This  is  due  to  well-chosen  lighting.  The 
brightness  along  the  sky-line,  and  the  position  of  the  light  below  and  behind  the  clouds 
indicate  a  time  of  day  about  sunset.  The  glow  from  the  setting  sun  passing  beneath 
the  dark  cemetery-tree  lights  up  the  top  of  the  hedge  and  leaves  the  nearer  side  of 
hedge,  tombstones,  and  church  in  shadow.  In  this  way  the  relations  of  light  and  shade 
help  the  tonal  effect  of  the  picture. 

(iv)  The  quality  of  depth. — Perspective  requires  that  the  parts  of  a  picture  shall 
be  satisfactorily  related  to  the  eye-level,  that  parallel  lines  leading  into  the  picture 
shall  converge,  and  that  objects  of  the  same  size  shall  seem  smaller  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  in  the  background  than  they  appear  to  be  in  the  foreground.  These  con- 
ditions are  met  in  the  picture.  The  parallel  lines  of  the  roof  and  the  eaves  of  the 
church,  of  the  hedge,  of  the  furrows,  converge  towards  the  horizon.  Distant  houses, 
trees,  tombstones,  crows,  seem  smaller  than  those  which  are  nearer. 

(b)  The  picture  leaves  an  impression  of  calmness,  of  rest.  This  is  owing  not  so 
much  to  the  subject  suggested  by  the  old  church,  graveyard,  and  yew  tree,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  theme  has  been  represented  in  the  composition. 

The  cumulus  clouds  of  storm  and  wind,  of  which  a  suggestion  has  been  left  in  the 
upper  corners  of  the  picture,  have  settled  into  long  horizontal  formations  which  are 
always  indicative  of  calm.  This  effect  is  heightened  by  the  suffused  and  subdued 
light  of  evening,  by  unbroken  reflections  in  untroubled  waters  left  by  the  passing  rain 
storm,  and  by  the  stable  mass  of  the  great  yew  tree  whose  placid  strength  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  restless,  aspiring,  slender  character  of  the  other  trees  of  the  picture, 
(c)  Appropriate  titles  for  the  picture: — 

An  Evening  in  Spring. 

Light  after  Storm. 

Peace. 

Light  at  Eventide  (the  title  given  by  the  painter). 

V.  Second  Paper. 

Note  1. — At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  provide  each  candidate  with 
three  sheets  of  drawing  paper  taken  from  No.  2  Blank  Drawing  Book.  Extra  sheets 
snail  be  provided  if  necessary. 

Note  2. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  drawing. 

Note  3. — The  ruler  and  other  mechanical  aids  are  permitted  in  answering  this  paper. 

Note  4. — The  answer  papers  shall  be  numbered,  and  folded  once  across  only. 

{Any  three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.) 

1.  Make  a  drawing  in  pencil  of  either  of  the  following: — 

(a)  A  Gothic  window  divided  by  narrow  mullions,  or  bars,  into  three  openings 

with  pointed  arches  surmounted  by  foliated  geometric  forms. 
(&)   A  border  decorated  with  the  Greek  anthemion  or  honeysuckle  ornament. 

2.  Design  in  pencil  a  Soldiers'  Memorial  tablet  on  Romanesque  or  on  Gothic 
lines  suitable  for  the  walls  of  a  church  of  Romanesque  or  of  Gothic  architecture. 

3.  Design  a  cover  suitably  decorated,  lettered,  and  coloured,  for  a  booklet  on 
either  of  the  following  subjects: — 

(a)  Thrift. 

{b)   War  Savings  Stamps. 

4.  Make  a  cover  design,  in  neutral  values  or  in  colour,  of  a  menu  for  a  banquet  for 
either  of  the  following  occasions : — 

(a)   Dominion  Day. 
{b)   Thanksgiving  Day. 

5.  Make  a  pencil  drawing  of  a  chair  designed  with  pleasing  space  divisions  and 
graceful  lines. 
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VI.  Scale  of  Valuations  (Second  Paper). 

1.  (a)  Pencil  drawing  of  a  Gothic  window 34 

(1)  Size : 2 

(2)  Drawing  of  Gothic  type  (10),  mullions  (10),  foliations  (8) 28 

(3)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

(b)   Pencil  drawing  of  border  of  Greek  anthemium 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Recognition  and  development  of  anthemium,   development  of 
border,  proportion,  symmetry  (4X7) 28 

(3)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

2.  Design  in  pencil  (Soldier's  Memorial  Tablet) 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Romanesque  or  Gothic   style,   beauty   of   line,   pleasing    space 
divisions,  adaptability  (4X7) 28 

(3)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

3.  Design  (a  coloured  booklet  cover  on  Thrift,  or  War  Saving  Stamps) 34 

(1)  Size ...,.       2 

(2)  Design,  Composition,  including  lettering (10) 

Lettering (10) 

Colour  harmony  and  tone (8)  28 

(3)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

4.  Design:   Menu  cover  for   Dominion    Day,   or  Thanksgiving   Day,   in   neutral 
•values  or  in  colour 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Design:  Composition,  including  the  lettering (10) 

Lettering (10) 

Neutral  values,  or  colour  and  tone (8)  28 

(3)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 

5.  Design  in  pencil  (a  chair) 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Design:  Composition,  Proportion,  including  perspective  (10) 

Beauty  of  line (10) 

Pleasing  space  divisions (8)  28 

(3)  Handling,  including  neatness 4 


School  Exhibitions 

LAST  month  there  was  not  space  to  publish  all  the  illustrations  sent 
in  from  school  exhibitions  and  those  "held  over"  are  reproduced 
this  month  along  with  several  new  ones. 
In  Weyburn  Inspectorate  six  school  exhibitions  were  held — ^at 
Griffin  on  September  5th,  attendance  600;  at  Fillmore  on  September 
6th,  attendance  400;  at  Weyburn,  September  12th  and  13th,  attend- 
ance 1500;  at  Areola,  October  2nd,  attendance  800;  at  Stoughton, 
October  3rd,  attendance  800;  at  Trossachs,  October  4th,  attendance 
500.     At  all  of  these,  pictures  of  exhibits  were  taken  by  Inspector  A. 
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Kennedy,  M.A.,  and  were  kindly  forwarded  to  The  School.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  snow  fell  on  September  28th,  the  last  three  exhibitions 
were  as  successful  as  the  first  three — -and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

For  the  six  school 
exhibitions  mentioned 
the  budget  was  over 
$2,000,  of  which  $375 
is  being  expended 
on  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  pins.  (Note 
the  gold  pin  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the 
snaps).  More  than 
$600  is  being  paid  in 
cash  prizes  for  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
contests.  Members 
of  these  clubs  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13 

Lejt — Portion  of  a  classroom  exhibit.  ^      1 Q  A 

Right— Dir&ctox  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  judging  at  Griffin.  ^^^      ^^      yCarS.  AS 

prizes  for  competi- 
tions in  sports  about 
$250  will  be  given, 
chiefly  in  Thrift 
Stamps  and  War- 
Savings  Stamps.  In 
this  way  the  young 
people  are  being 
taught  the  value  of 
good  investment, 
along  with  the  other 
lessons  they  acquire. 
It  should  be  noted 
that  classroom  work 
receives  the  place  of 
first      importance 

among      the      exhibits  The  first  snowfall  came  on  September  28th.  1919. 

and  in  this  work  nearly  all  the  classrooms  take  part.  At  the  Trossachs 
exhibition  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  work  of  Room  2,  of  the 
Trossachs  Consolidated  School.  Of  that  room  the  teacher  is  Miss  C. 
Stevens.  W.  J.  D. 
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Msl'i^  '^'cLJoI^'lt^hr.^^^^^^^^  Tro-chs,     (3.  Exhibit  of 

Plants  at  Stoughton.     6.  Classroom  exhibit  at  Stoughton      7^ -Ch^nnt.  tS'  ?^h  bit  of  classroom 

8  and  9.  Certificates  of  a  wa?d' and  badger^  '^'  ^^'     at.  Stoughton, 


Schools  New  and  Old 

[For  this  pag-e  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed —Collegiate  Institutes,  High 
Schools,  Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars 
regarding  the  staff",  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  send- 
ing a  picture.  No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large- -all  schools  are  interesting. 
—  (An  ordinary  snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction  :  the  print,  not  the  negative, 
is  used;  it  will  be  promptly  returned  on  request.)] 


West  Kent  Public  School,  Charlottetown ,  P.E.I. 
In  this  school  there  are  ten  active  Thrift  Clubs. 


Ravenswood  School,  Lambton  County,  Ontario 

Teacher — Miss  Mary  L,  Lamont. 
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S.S.  No.   18,  Yarmouth,  Elgin  County,  Ontario. 
Teacher  of  Primary  Room — Miss  Elsie  I.  Pretty. 


An   Appreciation 

Though  meagre  the  pecuniary 
rewards,  though  scant  the  meed 
of  fame,  that  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  teaching  profession  as  it  is 
and  as  it  has  been  (but  not,  may 
one  hope,  as  it  soon  will  be?), 
other  important  compensations 
there  are  that  come  to  those  who 
have  faithfully  done  their  duty 
as  educationists.  And  this  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Dr., 
W.  E.  Tilley  of  Bowmanville  who 
retired  on  August  31st,  1919, 
from  the  inspectorate  of  Division 
I,  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
after  an  experience  of  more  than 
thirty-five  years  as  inspector, 
sixteen  years  as  teacher  and 
principal  in  High  Schools  (in  Port  Hope,  Bowmanville,  and  Lindsay), 
and  eight  years  as  teacher  in  Public  Schools. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Tilley. 
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At  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  recently  in  Bowmanville,  the 
teachers  whose  work  he  supervised,  the  men  whom  he  taught  decades 
ago,  the  trustees  whom  he  counselled,  the  inspectors  who  were 
his  colleagues,  the  citizens  among  whom  he  lived,  and  his  successor 
in  the  inspectorate,  all  delighted  to  do  him  honour.  Eulogistic 
addresses,  a  substantial  purse  of  gold,  a  huge  bouquet  for  Mrs. 
Tilley,  expressed  in  words  and  in  actions  the  respect,  the  .esteem,  and 
the  affection  with  which  he  has^been  and  is  regarded.  In  his  reply 
to  the  addresses  Dr.  Tilley  reviewed  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  educational  practice,  in  school  accommodations  and  equipment,  and 
in  teachers'  salaries,  referring  also  to  the  cordial  relations  that  had 
always  existed  between  himself  and  those  under  his  supervision. 

William  Edward  Tilley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  was  born  in  Bowmanville  on 
September  20th,  1840.  He  was  trained  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Darling- 
ton township,  in  Bowmanville  High  School,  the  Toronto  Normal  School, 
and  Victoria  University  (then  at  Cobourg).  His  doctor's  degree  he 
obtained  from  the  Wesleyan  University  in  Bloomington,  U.S.A.  As 
an  educationist  Dr.  Tilley  has  been  progressive  and  successful — the 
schools  under  his  charge  have  always  been  characterized  by  a  high 
standard  of  successful  and  effective  work.  He  strongly  approves  of 
consolidation  of  schools,  if  the  arrangements  for  this  reform  are  under 
Provincial  control,  because  he  realizes  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
agriculture,  household  science,  constructive  work,  and  others  of  the 
"newer"  subjects,  on  the  time-table  of  the  average  rural  school. 

Like  most  successful  teachers.  Inspector  Tilley  has  been  prominent 
in  the  activities  of  the  town  and  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives — he  has 
always  been  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  faithful  educationist.  Sunday 
School  work  claimed  much  of  his  time,  as  teacher  and  as  superintendent. 

Now,  with  the  consciousness  of  work  well  and  truly  done,  he  retires 
from  the  active  duties  of  a  lifetime  and  devotes  his  time  and  his  energy 
to  those  duties  of  the  home,  of  the  library,  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  church,  which  lie  near  his  heart.  The  School  joins  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  many  years  of  life  and  health  in  which  to  enjoy 
this  well-earned  rest.  W.  J.  D. 


Recent  Alberta  Appointments 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  danger  of  the  educational  outlook  in 
Alberta  becoming  narrow  and  provincial  as  long  as  the  men  and  women 
who  are  selected  as  leaders  hail  from  almost  every  corner  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  bring  with  them,  necessarily,  such  diversity 
of  experience  and  tradition.     Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  Scotland  are 
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the  localities  represented  by  the 
three  recent  appointees  to  the  in- 
spectoral staff  of  Alberta  whose 
appointments  are  chronicled  in 
this  issue.  R.  B.  Brooks,  B.A.,  is 
the  "blue  nose".  He  took  his 
elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  Freeport,  N.S.,  which  town 
was  also  his  birthplace,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Acadia  University  in 
1911.  Immediately  after  gradua- 
tion he  took  his  place  in  the  great 
westward  trek  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  West,  after  taking  the 
Normal  course  in  Calgary,  he 
secured  a  position  on  the  Ver- 
milion staff.  The  next  year  he 
became  Principal  of  the  Vermilion 
High  School,  which  position  he  held 
with  unvarying  success  for  the  seven  years  preceding  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Stony  Plain  inspectorate.      C.  S. 


R.  B,  Brooks,  B.A. 


P.  H.  Beveridge,  M.A.,  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  in 
Scotland  he  received  his  entire  edu- 
cation. He  took  his  teacher-train- 
ing course  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  Edinburgh.  He 
is  an  honour  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  ranking  as 
medallist  in  logic  and  metaphysics 
and  taking  "very  high  distinction" 
in  the  education  class. 

After  teaching  six  or  seven  years 
in  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Beveridge  came  to 
Alberta.  He  taught  for  some  time 
in  rural  schools  near  Medicine 
Hat,  after  which  he  secured  an 
appointment  as  English  master  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Calgary. 
In  1915  he  resigned  this  position 
to  enlist.  The  next  year  he  went 
overseas   and   spent    one   year   in  p.  h.  beveridge,  m.a. 
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England  in  training  work.  In  1917  he  crossed  over  to  France, 
where  he  remained  on  active  service  until  July,  1919.  On  returning 
to  Canada  he  was  appointed  at  once  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Peace  River  inspectorate.  He  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in 
Canada  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  overseas.  C.  S. 


L.  B.  Yule  hails  from  the  town  of  Listowel,  Ontario,  where  he  attended 
the   Public  and  High  Schools  until  he  secured   Grade  XII  standing. 

After  attending  the  model  school  in 
Stratford  he  taught  for  some  years 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Ontario. 
He  then  attended  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto,  and  subse- 
quently taught  in  the  Toronto 
Public  Schools.  Coming  west,  he 
secured  the  principalship  of  the 
King  Edward  School,  Edmonton, 
where  he  rendered  for  four  years 
an  unusually  high  type  of  service. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  he  enlisted 
and  went  overseas  with  the  56th 
Battalion  of  Calgary,  winning  the 
Military  Cross  during  the  fighting 
on  the  Somme.  On  his  return  to 
Alberta  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  the  Fort  Saskat- 
chewan inspectorate.  Mr.  Yule  is 
nearing  the  completion  of  his  arts 
course  with  Queen's  University. 

C.  S. 


L.  B.  Yule. 


The  National  Conference 


G.  FRED  McNALLY,   M.A 

Provincial  Supervisor  of  Schools,    Edmonton,  Alberta 

WHEN  the  organization  committee  in  Winnipeg  first  considered 
the  idea  of  a  National  Conference  on  Education  the  most 
optimistic  thought  that  five  hundred  persons  might  be  got 
together  for  such  a  meeting.  As  the  plans  matured  it  became  evident 
that  the  interest  would  be  much  greater  than  the  committee  had  at 
first   anticipated.     The   estimate   gradually   rose   until   by   the   middle 
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of  October  one  thousand  persons  had  declared  their  intention  of  being 
present.  When  the  conference  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  October,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  accredited  delegates,  representing 
in  the  main  the  different  habitations,  views,  beUefs,  and  activities  of 
the  people  of  every  part  of  Canada,  presented  their  credentials.  Of 
this  number  some  seventy  odd  delegates  were  present  from  the  Province 
of  Alberta.  It  was  evident  that  Canadians  have  begun  to  think  nation- 
ally in  matters  pertaining  to  education  at  least. 

Every  Province  in  Canada  but  one  was  represented  by  its  principal 
educational  official,  or  some  person  specially  designated  to  represent 
hin;.  .  There  were  six  university  presidents  in  attendance  and  every 
Canadian  University  was  represented  by  either  some  member  of  its 
governing  body  or  of  its  faculty,  or  by  a  distinguished  alumnus.  There 
were  school  superintendents,  inspectors  of  schools,  members  of  school 
boards,  heads  of  denominational  colleges,  representatives  of  educational 
organizations  and  teachers'  federations,  but  most  significant  of  all  was 
the  generous  response  of  such  organizations  as  municipal  councils, 
churches,  Canadian  clubs,  Rotary  clubs,  Kiwanis  clubs,  boards  of 
trade,  organized  farmers  and  farm  women,  trades  and  labour  councils, 
social  service  councils,  and  war  veterans.  In  fact,  practically  every 
organization  of  Canadians  was  represented.  It  was  a  truly  national 
gathering,  not  only  geographically  but  in  the  character  of  its  discussions, 
its  thinking,  and  its  legislative  action. 

The  list  of  outstanding  and  distinguished  men  present  is  a  long  one. 
Among  those  on  the  programme  were  Major  the  Rev.  C  W.  Gordon  of 
Winnipeg;  Peter  Wright  of  the  British  Seamen's  Union;  Henry  Suzzallo, 
President,  University  of  Washington;  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President, 
University  of  Toronto ;  Professor  Theodore  Soares,  University  of  Chicago ; 
and  John  Huston  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  committee  could  have  found 
six  men  on  the  continent  who  have  better  understanding  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  education  or  who  could  have  put  their  ideas  and  ideals 
in  a  more  attractive  way. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  facts  about  the  whole  meeting 
were,  first,  the  tremendous  interest  on  the  part  of  laymen  in  business, 
in  labour  organizations,  and  in  the  professions,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  educational  development  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Canada.  It  is  to 
be  suspected  that  professional  educators  were  taken  quite  by  surprise 
both  as  to  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  this  interest.  W.  J.  Bulman 
of  the  convening  committee  summed  this  up  in  these  words:  "We  (the 
laymen)  are  intensely  interested  in  this  question  of  education.  We 
have  invited  you  experts  to  this  meeting  to  tell  us  what  is  needed  and 
where  we  can  help."     If  administrators  of  education  throughout  the 
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Dominion  do  not  make  larger  use  of  "lay"  sympathy  and  proven  interest 
during  the  next  year,  the  reproach  will  be  to  them  and  certainly  not  to 
the  business  men. 

The  second  great  fact  was  the  general  recognition  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  building  an  educational  system  without  a  spiritual  foundation. 
Sir  James  Aikens  in  opening  the  conference  said:  "The  first  business 
of  a  nation  is  the  manufacture  of  souls  of  good  quality.  After  all, 
society  is  but  an  assembly  of  individuals.  Unless  they  are  meritorious, 
society  cannot  be;  unless  the  citizen  is  just,  upright,  industrious,  and 
possesses  that  intellectual  training  of  which  he  can  avail  himself,  the 
nation  will  never  be  possessed  of  that  righteousness  which  will  exalt  it. 
"Such  being  the  case,  should  not  every  movement  which  has  for  its 
aim  the  proper  development  of  that  worth  and  excellence  in  its  citizens 
command  the  support  of  all  governments  as  well  as  of  all  good  Canadians? 
The  test  of  all  theories  of  education,  and  of  all  teaching  efforts  and 
institutions  is — 'Do  they  produce  individual  worth?  Do  they  induce  the 
children 

'To  sit  self-governed  in  the  fiery  prime  of  youth 
Obedient  at  the  feet  of  law?' 
Do  they  make  the  citizen  self-reliant,  enterprising,  equal  to  his 
own  emergency,  and  of  undoubted  integrity,  a  sincere  worshipper 
of  God,  and  a  lover  of  his  fellowmen?  In  these  two  last  lie  the 
source  and  inspiration  of  personal  excellence  and  the  solvent  of 
social  troubles.  One  of  the  problems  for  your  consideration  is — ^What 
education  and  training  is  best  adapted  to  produce  that  excellence, 
that  moral  character,  that  individual  worth,  for  these  are  the  secrets 
of  human  happiness  and  of  social  peace  and  progress?" 

Major  Gordon,  in  discussing  the  spiritual  gains  of  the  war,  concluded 
with  these  words:  "We  must  unite  for  one  great  cause  and  our  g/.  at 
cause  is  Canada.  If  this  conference  can  do  anything  to  introduce  ^uc.': 
sense  of  comradeship  into  schools  and  colleges,  then  the  Canada  of 
to-morrow  will  be  a  mighty  nation.  There  must  be  religion  in  our 
relationship,  too.  Religion  must  be  brought  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
for  religion  is  not  the  business  of  the  preacher  but  the  business  of  the 
man.  Religion  is  the  thing  that  makes  a  man  right  with  God  and  right 
with  the  world.  Religion  is  not  a  wedge  to  drive  men  from  one  another; 
it  is  the  bond  that  brings  them  together  in  a  heart-unity. " 

Hon.  Dr.  Thornton:  "This  conference  comes  at  a  psychological  moment. 
As  we  address  ourselves  to  the  problems  of  peace,  national  consciousness 
may  be  emphasized  and  directed  in  educational  matters.  No  single 
factor  is  destined  to  affect  national  thought  so  much  as  our  common 
schools.  Let  us  think  and  speak  of  Canadian  schools.  In  Manitoba 
let   us   speak   and   think,   not   of   Manitoba   schools,  but  of  Canadian 
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schools  in  Manitoba;  in  Ontario  of  Canadian  schools  in  Ontario; 
in  Quebec  of  Canadian  schools  in  Quebec  and  so  of  the  other  Provinces.  '* 
Dr.  Soares :  '  'We  are  cherishing  no  fewer  than  three  heresies  in  our 
conception  of  education.  First,  we  believe  education  a  preparation 
for  adult  life — it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  living  of  his  life  for  the 
child,  the  broadening  of  his  character,  and  the  enrichment  of  his 
experience.  The  second  heresy  is  that  education  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  body  of  prescribed  knowledge.  I  say  it  should  be  the  acquiring 
of  actual  social  experience.  Thirdly,  the  theory  that  the  inculcation 
of  obedience  is  the  essence  of  education  is  hopelessly  out  of  date.  We 
have  not  taught  children  the  demands  of  the  social  world  and  so  we 
vainly  turn  to  obedience  to  make  them  unknowingly  comply  with 
demands  they  do  not  understand." 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  '  'Our  conception  is  that  the  state  is  a  composite 
of  individuals,  with  individual  rights  and  individual  ideals,  but  held 
together  by  a  single  moral  purpose.  It  is  a  mischievous  fiction  that 
man  can  live  morally  at  home  and  lie  and  steal  in  business  and  in  politics. 
Moral  actions  do  not  consist  in  conditions  but  in  an  underlying  purpose. 
To  perform  well  and  truly  our  duties  is  to  lead  the  moral  life. " 

President  Suzzallo :  "The  strongest  preparatory  agency  in  this  spiritual 
reconstruction  of  a  democratic  nation  is  the  public  school  system  and 
it  is  well  that  we  should  begin  with  the  young  at  once.  We  must  nation- 
alize the  individual  more  deeply  so  as  to  overcome  the  softness  and 
selfishness  of  individualism.  Citizenship,  which  is  a  moral  membership 
in  the  nation,  must  be  made  to  dominate  purely  personal  desire  and 
ambition.  This,  however,  will  take  care  of  only  the  coming  gener- 
ation. It  is  the  job  of  the  schoolmasters.  The  other  task  belongs 
to  statesmen  whether  they  are  in  politics,  journalism,  religion,  or  business. 
It  concerns  the  political  and  social  re-education  of  this  adult  generation. " 

Peter  Wright:  "Moral  education  is  the  effort  to  inspire  in  the  child 
a  love  of  all  things  beautiful  in  action  and  thought,  and  to  inspire  a 
hatred  of  all  things  vile  and  low.  The  present  turmoil  and  unrest 
are  the  direct  result  of  our  apathy  and  indifference  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  regard  to  our  children.  To  get  the  best  from  the  child,  to  unfold 
its  character,  we  must  select  the  best  teachers.  We  would  not  let  a 
bungler  run  a  delicate  machine,  yet  how  much  more  delicate  and  more 
valuable  than  any  machine  is  the  child?  We  cannot  expect  a  contented 
democracy  until  we  have  given  all  the  children  born  without  their  own 
consent  an  equal  opportunity." 

Commissioner  Finley :  '  'A  nation  cannot  spend  too  much  money  on 
education.  If  the  schools  are  not  maintained  there  can  be  no  democracy. 
The  greatest  good  would  come  to  the  nation  from  a  more  intelligent 
and  more  co-ordinated  use  of  the  schools.     The  time  has  come  when 
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Protestant  and  Catholic,  Jew  and  Gentile,  should  co-operate  to  the 
end  that  every  child  shall  have  an  intimation  at  least  of  his  moral  and 
religious  inheritance." 

Some  twenty  resolutions  in  all  received  the  approval  of  the  National 
Conference.  At  least  half  a  dozen  of  these  deal  with  matters  of  such 
importance  that  they  may  well  be  singled  out  for  comment.  The  first 
of  these  related  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Council  of  Education 
to  consist  of  fifty  members.  This  council  had  assigned  to  it  the  task 
of  carrying  out  the  policies  agreed  upon  by  the  meeting  just  concluded. 
It  was  also  empowered  to  carry  out  investigations  along  any  of  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  discussions.  This  council  is  empowered  to  call  another 
conference  three  years  hence  or  sooner  should  such  action  appear  de- 
sirable. 

Following  is  the  personnel  of  the  National  Council: 

British  Columbia — Principal  W.  H.  Vance,  Vancouver;  H.  Charlesworth,  Victoria; 
W.  H.  Leckie,  Vancouver;   Mrs.  M.  L.  Boyle,  Vancouver;  John  Sully,  Vancouver. 

Alberta— Mrs.  L.  C.  McKinney,  M.L.A.,  Claresholm;  W.  G.  Carpenter,  B.A.,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Edmonton;  H.  W.  Wood,  President,  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta,  Calgary;  J.  T.  J.  Collison,  member  Separate  School  Board,  Edmonton; 
A.  M.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Calgary;  Alex.  Ross,  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  Calgary. 

Saskatchewan — Dr.  Snell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  F.  J.  Bryant,  Miss  Jean  Brown,  J.  A.  Maharg, 
J.  T.  M.  Anderson. 

Manitoba — W.  J.  Bulman,  Winnipeg;  Dr.  D.  Mclntyre,  Winnipeg;  Professor  W.  F. 
Osborne,  Winnipeg;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Leslie  Pidgeon,  Winnipeg;  Wm.  Iverach,  Mrs. 
R.  F.  McWilliam. 

Ontario — Hon.  Dr.  Cody;  Professor  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  Kingston;  Thomas  Moore; 
Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy;  Sir  Robert  Falconer;  Sir  John  Eaton;  Rev.  W.  H.  Sedge- 
wick. 

Nova  Scotia — Dr.  Soloan,  Truro;  Mrs.  Sexton,  Halifax;  C.  J.  Burchell,  Halifax; 
Rev.  Dr.  Tompkins,  Antigonish;   J.  T.  Joy,  Halifax. 

New  Brunswick — Right  Rev.  Bishop  Richardson,  Fredericton;  Inspector  Peacock, 
Fredericton;  ex-Governor  Josiah  Wood,  Sackville;  Mrs.  James  F.  Robertson, 
St.  John. 

Quebec — Hon.  Athanase  David,  Montreal;  Hon.  Cyrille  F.  Delage,  Quebec;  Howard 
Murray,  Montreal;  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmalee,  Quebec;  Wm.  Birks,  Montreal;  Pro- 
fessor Carrie  Derick,  McGill  University;   Hon.  George  Garneau,  Quebec. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Dr.  McLellan,  rector  of  St.  Dunstan's  College;  Dr.  S.  N. 
Robertson,  Principal  of  Prince  of  Wales  College;  J.  O.  Hyndman,  Charlottetown; 
Miss  Carrie  Ellen  Holman,  Summerside. 

The  second  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

'  'That  for  the  purposes  of  educational  investigation  and  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  educational  data,  a  National  Bureau  be  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Council  of  the  conference,  and  that  such 
bureau  be  maintained  by  voluntary  support  and  such  financial  assistance 
as  may  be  given  by  Provincial  and  Dominion  governments  without  any 
restrictions  as  to  policy." 
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In  addition  to  the  duties  noted  above,  the  National  Council  will  be 
expected  to  set  about  the  organization  of  this  bureau  at  an  early  date. 
A  meeting  of  the  Council  is  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  in  February  to  consider 
w^ays  and  means  of  giving  effect  to  all  these  resolutions. 

The  conference  went  on  record  in  this  way  in  the  matter  of  moral 
and  spiritual  education  in  the  national  education.  '  'That  this  conference 
puts  itself  on  record  as  recognizing  the  necessity  for  the  deepening 
and  strengthening  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  factors  in  our  national 
education,  alike  in  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  home,  and  instructs 
the  newly  appointed  national  council  to  make  a  consideration  of  the 
problems  involved  a  first  charge  upon  its  deliberations."  It  is  expected 
that  the  Council  will  carry  on  an  active  investigation  as  to  the  practice 
and  results  in  other  countries  in  this  matter  of  the  development  of 
citizenship. 

A  resolution  was  approved  bearing  directly  on  the  quality  and  supply 
of  teachers.  The  conference  held  that  educational  authorities  should 
take  steps  to  make  the  work  of  teaching  so  attractive  that  young  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  type  would  choose  it  as  a  life  occupation. 
The  conference  also  recommended  that  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  Normal  Schools  be  raised  and  that  enlarged  opportunities  for  training 
be  provided.  The  teacher  emerged  from  practically  every  discussion 
as  the  vital  factor.  With  the  right  type  of  teacher  the  principal  factors 
in  character-building  are  sure  to  be  present. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson  relating 
to  the  function  of  the  school  in  non-English  districts,  it  was  decided  to 
memorialize  the  Federal  Government  along  the  lines  of  Canadianization. 
"That  the  Federal  Government  assume  without  avoidable  delay  its' 
fair  share  in  the  financial  burden  incidental  to  the  Canadianization 
of  its  immigrant  population  and  that  it  provide  suitable  special  Dominion 
grants  to  be  expended  and  administered  by  the  Provincial  Governments 
concerned." 

The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  the  period  of  compulsory  free 
education  should  be  increased  from  14  to  16  years,  and  that  part-time 
instruction  should  be  provided  up  to  18. 

The  adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  distinctive  Canadian 
flag  was  also  urged. 

The  conference  just  held  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity 
of  certain  Winnipeg  citizens  coupled  with  the  public  spirit  of  the  Rotary 
clubs  throughout  Canada.  About  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  all  was 
raised.  It  is  estimated  that  about  thirty  thousand  has  been  spent  to 
date.  Thus  the  National  Council  will  have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  carry  on  its  programme. 
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To  summarize,  then,  the  following  appear  to  be  some  of  the  gains 
of  the  National  Conference: 

(1)  A   sense   of   the   tremendous   importance   of   education    from 

a  national  standpoint. 

(2)  National    character    must    be    consciously    planned    for    and 

developed.  This  development  is  not  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  the  preacher  only,  but  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

(3)  Education  to  be  worthy  the  ideals  of  the  conference  must 

be  established  on  a  spiritual  basis. 

(4)  The  teacher  holds  the  key-position  in  this  whole  situation. 

All  the  people  must  be  brought  to  realize  this  and  a  united 
nation-wide  effort  made  to  enlist  young  Canadians  of  the 
best  quality  in  this  type  of  work. 

(5)  A  great  forward  step  was  taken  in  getting  all  classes  and 

shades  of  thought  together  to  compare  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  education  in  a  democracy. 

(6)  The  conference  soon  realized  that  some  unifying  agency  was 

needed  to  maintain  the  national  outlook,  and  with  character- 
istic vigour  proceeded  to  call  such  an  agency  into  being. 


How  Siegfried  Made  the  Sword 

ETHEL    HOPKINS 

Normal  Practice  School,  Calgary 

A  PROJECT  IN  READING  AND  LANGUAGE  WORK. 

FROM  the  selections  for  reading  given  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Alex- 
andra Readers,  for  Grade  IV,  "How  Siegfried  Made  the  Sword" 
was  chosen  for  dramatization  because   of  its   high   standard  of 
language  and  its  wealth  of  vocabulary  and  because  it  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  pupil  in  a  class  of  thirty-seven  to  take  part. 

After  the  class  had  become  familiar  with  the  selection  during  literature 
and  reading  periods  it  was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  oral 
composition — this  work  covered  several  lessons.  The  pupils  were  led 
to  narrate  the  story  in  the  form  of  conversations  and  dialogues.  In 
many  cases  this  consisted  simply  in  breaking  up  extracts  into  speeches, 
in  changing  the  tense  or  person,  and  in  assigning  parts  to  speakers. 
These  extracts  were  linked  by  original  dialogues  where  much  care  was 
taken  to  keep  the  language  up  to  the  standard  of  the  selection.  The 
results  were  copied  by  all  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 
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When  the  actual  work  of  dramatization  was  begun  the  longer  parts 
were  each  assigned  to  three  or  more  pupils,  while  the  shorter  ones  were 
assigned  to  individuals.  The  pupils  showed  great  interest  in  the  exercise 
and  the  work  of  learning  parts  was  very  soon  accomplished.  It  was 
dramatized  several  times  during  reading  or  composition  periods.  Each 
time  different  pupils  were  allowed  to  take  the  important  parts  and  any 
pupil  was  able  to  supply  for  absentees  who  should  have  taken  the  shorter 
parts.  All  pupils  were  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Great  eagerness  was  shown  to  make  the  production  more  effective  by 
additional  incidents  and  original  speeches   or   gestures. 

When  it  was  decided  to  use  this  little  dramatization  for  '  'Parents' 
Day"  the  folk-dancing  and  the  chorus  were  suggested.  The  third  stanza 
of  The  Hymn  of  Triumph,  which  had  beer^  learned  by  all  pupils  of  the 
school  during  our  Friday  afternoon  community  song  periods,  was 
found  to  be  appropriate.  The  folk-dances  were  practised  during  the 
time  given  to  calisthenics.  As  there  were  three  dances,  every  one  of 
an  unusually  large  class  of  girls  was  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  and 
appear  in  one,  at  least,  of  these  dances. 

The  costuming  and  scenery  were  extremely  simple,  merely  sufficient 
for  suggestion;  brown  sateen  aprons  for  the  smiths,  simple  costumes  for 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince;  crowns,  used  for  fairies  in  previous 
work,  for  the  Danish  "Dance  of  Greeting".  The  children  voluntarily 
collected  material,  as  harps,  small  hammers,  blocks  of  iron,  etc.,  to  supply 
activities  for  the  players  and  to  represent  the  more  difficult  features 
of  scenery.  Two  of  the  larger  boys  who  were  too  self-conscious  to  enjoy 
taking  part  in  the  actual  dramatization  were  stage  managers  and  attached 
much  importance  to  their  simple  duties  of  stage  shifting. 

The  motivation  in  this  work  produced  greater  improvement  in  language 
work  in  the  same  time  than  could  have  been  made  in  the  ordinary 
routine  work.  Good  usages  were  impressed,  faulty  constructions 
readily  corrected,  and  the  results  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation 
were  such  that  the  speakers  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  all  parts  of 
a  large  assembly  hall. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  street.  (The  dramatization  begins  with  a  crowd  of  people  watching 
ten  little  girls  performing  a  folk  dance,  "The  Danish  Dance  of  Greeting". 
At  its  close  the  kiijg  and  queen  enter,  preceded  by  a  herald  who  blows  a  trumpet, 
and  followed  by  pages  and  courtiers.  The  people  kneel  upon  the  king's 
entrance.) 

King — Arise,  my  people! 

People — (Arise  and  cheer).     Long  live  the  king! 

King — I  bid  you  welcome;  I  am  a  happy  king  to  rule  over  this  rich  and  happy 
country  which  reaches  to  the  North  Sea.     I  thank  you  for  your  love  and  loyalty! 
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People — Long  life  to  the  king  who  rules  us! 

(The  king  and  retinue  pass  along  street  and  off  stage,  followed  by  the  dancers.  The 
people  who  are  left  enter  into  conversation  (given  below)  and  pass  off  stage,  one  or  two 
at  a  time  as  it  progresses.) 

First  Man — We  have  a  wise  monarch ! 

Second  Man — Yes,  he  is  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  good  deeds! 

First  Lady — How  we  love  the  queen! 

Second  Lady — She  is  so  gentle! 

Third  Lady — She  has  a  very  kind  heart. 

Fourth  Lady — She  shows  kindness  to  all  who  are  in  distress. 

First  Man — Both  the  king  and  the  queen  leave  nothing  undone  to  fit  the  young 
prince  for  a  useful  and  a  happy  life. 

Second  Man — They  choose  for  him  the  best  and  wisest  teachers. 

Third  Man — Every  day  they  see  that  something  is  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge 
and  to  his  stock  of  happiness. 

Fourth  Man — As  he  grows  in  stature  he  grows  in  skill  and  wisdom. 

Fifth  Man — No  other  youth  of  his  age  can  run  more  swiftly  or  ride  more  easily. 

Sixth  Man — No  other  youth  can  shoot  the  arrow  with  surer  aim  or  throw  the  spear 
with  greater  force. 

Scene  II. — The  palace — (king  and  queen  sitting  upon  their  thrones — ten  children 
dance  the  "Kinder  Polka"  and  at  close  take  places  in  semi-circle  behind 
thrones.) 

King — Siward.     Bring  forth  the  young  prince. 

Siward — (Bending  upon  one  knee) — Your  majesty's  wish  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Prince — (entering  and  bowing) — I  am  here,  dear  father. 

King — My  son,  a  good  man's  life  consists  of  more  than  learning  lessons  and  playing 
games.  All  work  is  noble!  He  who  yearns  to  win  fame  must  not  shun  toil.  Even 
princes  should  learn  to  win  their  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  I  shall  send  you 
to  live  with  a  smith,  called  Mimer,  to  learn  his  trade  and  to  hear  his  words  of  wisdom. 
This  Mimer  has  built  his  smithy  among  the  hills  by  the  edge  of  a  great  forest.  On  one 
side  of  the  hills,  looking  over  the  forest,  is  a  fountain  where  wisdom  and  skill  lie  hidden. 
By  drinking  daily  at  this  fountain  as  the  sun  is  rising,  Mimer  has  become  the  most 
skilful  of  smiths  and  the  wisest  of  men. 

Queen — My  son,  you  must  do  likewise.  You  must  lay  aside  your  courtly  garments 
and  put  on  a  coarse  linen  blouse  and  leathern  apron.  For  the  dainties  of  a  king's  table 
you  must  exchange  the  humble  fare  of  a  smith's  apprentice. 

Prince — My  parents,  it  shall  be  as  you  desire. 

ACT  H. 

Scene  I. — The   smithy-court.     Three   or   more   of  the  smith's   apprentices   are 

found  talking  and  occupying  themselves  according  to  their  own  desires,  e.g., 

playing  a  harp,  eating  an  apple,  whittling  a  stick,  etc.     The  sound  of  a  hammer 

beating  an  anvil  is  heard  in  the  distance). 

First  Apprentice — The  prince's  hammer  echoes  musically  through  the  hills  and  the 

sparks  from  his  forge  fall  like  a  shower  of  stars  from  morn  till  night. 

Second  App. — He  takes  so  much  delight  in  his  work  that  he  has  become  the  cleverest 
workman  in  the  smithy  except  Mimer  himself. 

Third  App. — He  can  twist  the  links  of  the  heaviest  chains  and  fashion  the  most 
delicate  ornaments  of  steel. 

(Mimer  and  prince  enter — Mimer,  looking  quite  downcast,  paces  the  court.) 
Prince — Master,  why  do  you  wear  such  a  troubled  look? 
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Mimer — Amilias,  the  chief  smith  in  another  land,  has  made  a  coat  of  armour 
which  he  boasts  that  neither  sword  can  pierce,  nor  spear  can  scratch,  and  he  has  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  chief  smiths  of  all  other  lands  to  equal  his  workmanship  or  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  master.  I  have  been  toiling  all  day  and  night  to  forge  a  sword  that 
will  pierce  his  armour,  but  I  have  failed.  Is  there  any  one  here  skilful  enough  to  forge 
such  a  sword? 
Apprentices — 

First — I'm  sure  I  couldn't! 

Second — Nor  could  I ! 

Third— Nor  I. 

Prince — Give  me  leave.     I  shall  try  to  forge  the  sword  which  shall  cut  the  armour 
of  Amilias. 

Apprentices  (scoffing) — Braggart!     Boaster!! 

Mimer — Let  him  try!  and  if  he  fail  I  shall  make  him  repent  his  pride.     Come,  let 
us  go  to  work! 

(Mimer  and  Apprentices  leave  stage.     During  interval  of  seven  weeks,  a  folk  dance, 
"The  Cobbler's  Dance"  or  another  suitable  dance,  is  performed.) 

Scene  II. — The  apprentices  are  found  as  in  previous  scene,     Mimer  and  Prince  enter. 

Prince — For  seven  weeks  I  have  worked  at  my  anvil  and  now  the  sword  is  tempered. 

Mimer  (taking  sword  and  examining  it) — This  indeed  seems  a  fair  edge.     Let  us 
test  its  keenness.     Try  to  cut  this  thread  which  I  throw  upon  the  water. 

(Mimer  throws  thread  upon  water  and  Siegfried  tests  sword  while  apprentices 
gather  around  to  watch  result.) 

Mimer — Well  done,  my  lad !     Never  have  I  seen  a  keener  edge. 

Prince — But  it  can  do  better  work. 

First  App. — Try  its  keenness  upon  this  anvil.     (The  second  test  is  made  and  is 
successful.) 

Second  App. — The  huge  iron  block  is  divided. 

Mimer  (taking  sword  and  flourishing  it) — With  this  sword  I  shall  not  fear  to  meet 
Amilias. 

,  Apprentices  (cheer) — Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Herald  enters  with  trumpet  or  megaphone  saying  to  audience:     The  great 
contest  betwen  Mimer  and  Amilias  will  be  held  on  the  height  of  land  separating 
the  two  kingdoms  on  the  seventh  day.     Second  Herald  enters  calling:    Come 
to  the  great  contest  between  Mimer  and  Amilias. 
Scene  II. — The  contest  ground.     Crowds  enter  from  different  directions,   blowing 
trumpets,  etc. 
First  Speaker — There  are  their  majesties,  the  king  and  queen  of  Saxonland. 
Second  Speaker — Other  kings  have  heard  of  the  contest  and  have  come  with  their 
retinues  of  warriors  to  witness  the  trial. 

Third  Speaker — Yes,  there  are  four  other  kings  with  their  queens  and  many  fair 
ladies  and  courtly  knights  in  armour. 
(Enter  Amilias). 
Crowd — Hurrah  for  Amilias! 

(Enter  Mimer.) 
Crowd — Hurrah  for  Mimer! 
Queen — His  sword  looks  very  slight. 
King — Do  not  be  afraid.     Wisdom  and  skill  are  stronger  than  steel. 
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Mimer  (to  Amilias) — Are  you  ready? 

Amilias — Ready!     Strike  your  strongest.     (Mimer  strikes  and  Amilias  falls). 
Mimer — Stand.     (Amilias  makes  a  slight  effort  but  fails  and  is  carried  from  stage.) 
Herald — Mimer,  come  forward.     (Mimer  steps  to  middle  of  stage  and  kneels.) 
Herald — Siegfried,  the  young  prince  who  forged  the  sword!     (Siegfried  comes  for- 
ward and  kneels). 

Queen  (placing  crowns  of  laurels  upon  the  heads  of  victors) — The  king  was  right. 
Wisdom  and  skill  have  proved  themselves  to  be  stronger  than  steel'. 
Chorus.     (Third  Stanza  of  Hymn  of  Triumph  or  suitable  chorus). 
Hail,  ye  heroes!     Life  will  try  us 

Both  with  laurels  and  with  chains. 
But  greater  is  a  noble  spirit 

Than  the  proudest  king  that  reigns. 
Calmly  to  retrieve  disaster, 

Knowing  no  such  word  as  "fail" 
This  is  valour;  this  is  glory; 

Hail,  ye  heroes,  hail,  O  hail! 


For  Primary  Classes 

M.    ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staflf,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

HINTS  AND  HELPS 

/.  McB.  Pencil  Holder — I  took  a  large  cardboard  box  about  10' 
by  12''  and  pasted  over  the  top  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper.  On  this 
I  drew  a  seating  plan  of  the  room  and  put  each  child's  name  in  its  proper 
place.  Then  beside  each  name  I  punched  a  hole  in  which  to  insert  the 
lead  pencil.  It  takes  a  short  time  to  distribute  or  collect  the  pencils. 
The  absentees'  pencils  are  not  lost  when  away.  We  use  the  large 
"Beginners  No.  308"  pencils  which  are  much  cheaper  in  the  end  for 
they  do  not  need  to  be  sharpened  so  often.     Some  lasted  ten  months. 

M.  G.  Device  for  Obtaining  Good  Reading. — Opposite  the  children's 
names  which  are  written  on  the  board  place  a  mark  for  the  best  readers. 
As  soon  as  five  marks  are  obtained  a  coloured  star  is  given. 

Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  short  helpful  methods  and  devices 
or  to  ask  questions  pertaining  to  primary  work. 

DECEMBER'S  GIFT 

A  blessed  Christmas  to  you  each  and  all,  as  full  of  merriment  as  you 
can  make  it,  for  there  is  a  blessing  in  making  people  merry. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  make  one  child  happy.  How  much  greater 
the  blessing  that  is  within  your  grasp,  O  teachers  of  Canada!     For  only 
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you  have  all  the  children.  Each  home  has  a  few.  The  Sunday  Schools 
each  have  a  few.  But  the  teacher  in  the  Public  School  alone  has  the 
chance  to  give  the  gift  of  the  Christmas  spirit  which  is  greater  than  any 
gift.  It  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  helpfulness  and  of  thankfulness  to  the 
Father  who  sent  to  us  all  the  Greatest  Gift  in  the  world  at  Christmas. 

The  general  thought  of  December  is  the  blessedness  of  giving  and 
the  story  of  Christmas. 

(1)  The  child's  belief  in  Santa  Claus  may  be  used  as  a  means  to  his 
feeling  the  spiritual  truth  therein  embodied.  Emphasize  the  Santa 
Claus  IDEA  rather  than  the  Santa  Claus  personality.  The  person  will 
be  lost  as  the  years  go  by  but  the  spirit — the  blessedness  of  giving — 
may  and  should  remain  through  life. 

After  they  have  talked  of  their  gifts  and  pleasures  they  may  illustrate 
by  a  vSeries  of  pictures.  These  may  be  made  with  plasticine  or  by  cutting 
paper. 

(a)  When  Santa  comes — snowy  trees,  snowy  ground;  (b)  How  he 
comes — reindeer,  sleigh,  chimney,  and  fireplace;  (c)  How  we  get  ready 
for  him — stockings,  cakes,  toys;  (d)  What  he  leaves — toys,  presents; 
(e)  Where  he  goes  after  his  visit — Santa's  home;  (/)  Where  he  makes 
his  toys — workshop,  toys,  tools;  (g)  Who  his  helpers  are — Mrs.  Santa 
Claus,  reindeer. 

(2)  Then  lead  the  children  to  see  that  Santa  works  because  he  loves 
them  and  wants  to  make  them  happy.  Fathers  and  mothers  work  hard 
evefy  day  and  give  to  the  children  for  the  same  reason.  Each  is  a  real 
"everyday  Santa  Claus."  The  handwork  may  show  the  parents  work 
for  their  children  by  illustrating  sewing,  washing,  baking,  keeping 
store,  etc. 

(3)  Each  of  the  children  can  be  a  "little  everyday  Santa"  by  doing 
loving  acts  and  by  making  presents  for  loved  ones  and  for  the  poor. 

(4)  The  story  of  the  first  Christmas  may  be  told.  The  dififerent 
events,  as  history  reveals  them,  worked  out  on  the  sand-table,  make  a 
lasting  impression.  Care  to  impress  the  sacredness  of  the  story  must 
be  exercised. 

(5)  Love  to  "  The  Baby"  was  expressed  in  beautiful  gifts  and  we  can 
show  our  love  to  Him  by  remembering  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Let 
it  mean  to  the  children  that  He  is  the  greatest  gift  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Our  love  and  gratitude  for  the  Christ-Child,  the  world's  first 
Christmas  Gift,  is  best  expressed  by  giving  to  others. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  story  of  the  Christ-Child?  The  most  heedless 
of  us  will  pause  reverently  before  the  old,  old  story.  Here  lies  our 
opportunity,  not  only  to  teach  the  child  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas 
but  to  open  up  to  him  the  joy  of  beauty.  We  can  teach  the  child  to 
look  for  the  beautiful  and  to  love  it.     Not  alone  the  beauty  that  is  seen 
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through  the  eye  but  the  beauty  of  goodness,  truth,  and  love.  What 
better  way  to  present  the  Christ  story  than  through  beautiful  pictures. 
Children  are  attracted  by  pictures. 

For  the  first  lessons  use  the  Madonnas  showing  only  one  new  picture 
each  day.  Then  one  of  the  shepherds  and  a  description  of  Bethlehem; 
tell  of  the  quaint  flat-roofed  houses  and  of  the  inn  which  was  too  full. 

"The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds",  by  Le  RoUo,  gives  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  humble  birthplace  of  the  Child.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Wise 
Men  crossing  the  desert  following  the  Star  in  the  East.  Follow  with 
the  picture  and  the  story  of  "The  Flight  into  Egypt",  of  "The  Boy 
Christ  in  the  Temple",  and,  lastly,  "The  Good  Shepherd",  by  Plock- 
hurst.  Other  pictures  are  "Announcement  to  the  Shepherds",  by 
Plockhurst;  "Christmas  Chimes",  by  Blashfield;  "Jesus  Blessing 
Little  Children",  by  Plockhurst;  "Star  of  Bethlehem",  by  Piglheim; 
"The  Worship  of  the  Wise  Men",  by  Hofman.  Christmas  in  other 
lands  where  other  boys  and  girls  are  celebrating  is  of  interest  to  the 
children. 

France  celebrates  Noel  by  representing  scenes  of  Bethlehem.  They 
like  to  eat  boar's  head  jelly  stuffed  with  pistachio  nuts.  Italians  eat 
spaghetti,  eels,  and  anchovies  cooked  in  oil.  Norway  and  Sweden  put 
out  the  Christmas  sheaf  for  winter  birds.  Holland  puts  a  wooden  shoe 
under  the  chimney  or  at  the  door.  The  shoe  is  filled  with  hay  for  the 
horse  of  Santa  Claus.  The  parents  take  the  hay  out  and  put  in  presents 
after  the  children  go  to  bed.  In  England  the  burning  of  the  Yule  log 
dates  back  to  our  Scandinavian  ancestors.  It  was  an  ancient  Christmas 
ceremony  in  honour  of  the  god  Thor. 

The  ancient  Britons  and  their  priests,  the  Druids,  went  out  with 
great  pomp  and  rejoicing  to  gather  the  mistletoe  which  was  believed  to 
have  curative  powers.  These  processions  to  the  woods  were  usually  by 
night,  and  each  one  carried  a  flaring  torch.  After  an  elaborate  ceremony, 
the  mistletoe  was  cut  with  a  golden  knife  into  small  pieces  These  were 
placed  over  the  doors  of  the  houses  as  propitiation  to  the  sylvan  deities. 
These  ceremonies  were  held  during  the  Roman  period.  Afterwards  the 
English  hewed  their  Yule  trees  and  burned  them  in  token  of  the  fact 
that  Christianity  had  destroyed  heathenism.  They  have  blazed  on  the 
Christmas  hearth  for  more  than  a  thousand  Yule-tides  since,  and  went 
out  only  when  the  hearth  itself  gave  way  to  less  poetic  but  more  effective 
methods  of  heating.  Many  of  the  superstitions  and  traditions  of  the 
pagan  Yule  tree  were  continued  as  long  as  the  Christmas  log  was  alight. 
In  some  parts  of  England  the  log  was  represented  by  a  bundle  of  fagots 
bound  together.  In  all  cases  a  brand  was  kept  every  year  with  which 
to  light  the  next  year's  log.  The  careful  preservation  of  the  brand  was 
a  certain  preventive  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  by  fire.     Thus  these 
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pagan  people  brought  the  Yule  tree  into  their  Christianity.  The  most 
beautiful  tradition  attached  to  the  burning  of  the  Yule  log  was  that  old 
wrongs  and  heart-burnings  perished  therein,  and,  as  long  as  the  flame 
was  bright  on  the  walls,  enemies  were  at  peace  with  one  another.  This 
truce  was  not  always  rigidly  kept,  it  is  true.  But  in  the  main  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas  was  kept.  In  Canada  we  love  the  tree  and  decorate 
it  to  our  heart's  content.  Then,  as  in  England,  we  hang  our  stockings 
up  at  the  fireplace: 

Stories  have  an  added  charm  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing stories  are  full  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 

The  Christmas  Story — St.  Luke.  The  Good  Shepherd,  The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher, 
Bahouscka  (a  Russian  legend),  The  Christmas  Tree,  How  the  Fir  Tree  became  the  Christmas 
Tree,  The  Pine  Tree,  Little  Cosette  in  Les  Miserahles,  Tiny  Tim  in  Christmas  Carol,  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus.  These  stories  are  to  be  found  in  For  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Carolyn 
Bailey  and  C.  M.  Lewis.  Piccola  and  Her  Shoe  in  Child's  World,  Why  the  Evergreen  Trees 
Keep  Their  Leaves  in  Winter,  How  to  Tell  Stories,  by  Bryant.  The  Discontented  Fir 
Tree,  The  Grumbling  Snowflake  in  Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  English,  A  Cloud  Story  in  Daily 
Lesson  Plans,  Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring — Eugene  Field.  'Twas  the  Night  Before 
Christmas,  How  Do  You  Get  to  Toyland? — Eugene  Field. 

Songs:    Carol,  Sweetly  Carol,  Away  in  the  Manger,  A  Jolly  Old  Fellow. 

If  you  have  a  tree  join  hands  and  dance  around.  To  the  tune  of 
the  Mulberry  Bush  sing: 

Here  we  go  round  the  Christmas  tree, 
The  Christmas  tree,  the  Christmas  tree. 
Here  we  go  round  the  Christmas  tree 
This  merry  merry  season. 

After  the  presents  have  been  distributed  let  them  march  around  and 
sing,  "This  is  the  way  we  toot  our  horn"  or  "beat  our  drum"  or  "blow 
our  whistle"  or  "rock  our  doll",  etc. 

To  the  tune  of  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence"  sing  the  following  words: 
1.  Sing  a  song  of  Santa  Claus,  2.  Face  as  rosy  as  can  be, 

Dressed  from  head  to  toe  Eyes  that  dance  with  glee, 

In  the  warmest  kind  of  clothes.  And  a  heart  that  beats  for  us, 

Made  of  fur,  you  know.  Beats  for  you  and  me. 

3.  Sing  a  song  of  Santa  Claus, 
Do  you  ask  us  why? 
If  you  are  a  real  good  child,  ' 

He'll  never  pass  you  by. 

To  the  tune  of  "  My  Bonny"  sing  : 

Chorus. 
'Tis  Christmas  all  over  the  country,  Christmas,  Christmas, 

Tis  Christmas  far  out  on  the  sea,  Happy  for  you  and  for  me,  for  me, 

The  glorious,  glorious  Christmas  Christmas,  Christmas, 

Most  happy  for  you  and  for  me.  Happy  for  you  and  for  me. 
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I.  Language :— Have  the  children  tell  orally:  (1)  What  I  saw  in  a 
toyshop.  (2)  What  I  saw  in  a  store  window.  (3)  How  I  would  trim 
a  Christmas  tree.  (4)  What  I  would  like  Santa  Claus  to  bring  me. 
(5)  What  I  would  do  if  I  were  Santa  Claus.  The  last  one  suggests  such 
questions  as,  "What  kind  of  house  would  you  live  in  if  you  were  Santa? 
Where  would  you  live?  What  would  you  do  during  the  year?  What 
toys  would  you  make  for  boys  and  for  girls?  How  would  you  dress? 
What  would  you  do  at  Christmas  time?  How  would  you  travel?  How 
would  you  treat  your  reindeer? 

n.  Give  them  word  cards  with  "Santa  Claus,"  "reindeer",  "Christ- 
mas" written  or  printed  on.  Have  them  place  "adjective  cards" 
beside  these  words.  Such  adjectives  as,  large,  pretty,  merry,  good, 
big,  cold,  white,  gray,  tall,  short,  fast,  red,  happy,  jolly,  may  be  used. 

HL  Santa  Claus  Game — (1)  Name  three  things  that  Santa  will 
bring.  (2)  Three  things  he  can  do.  (3)  Three  games  to  play  at 
Christmas.  (4)  Three  articles  of  food  you  will  eat  at  Christmas. 
(5)   Three  things  you  will  see  or  hear  at  Christmas. 

Supplementary  Reading: — 

1.  I  know  who  is  coming  soon. 

He  is  coming  in  a  big,  big  sleigh. 

He  has  eight  reindeer. 

He  drives  over  the  tops  of  trees  and  houses. 

He  is  a  big  man. 

He  is  dressed  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 

Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

2.  I  am  Santa  Claus. 
I  am  very  busy. 

Mrs.  Santa  is  dressing  a  great  many  dolls. 
I  am  busy  making  toys. 
My  helpers  are  working  very  hard. 
My  reindeer  are  all  ready. 
They  are  coming  with  me. 
I  will  see  you  soon. 

What  would  you  like  me  to  bring  you? 
3.   (a)  How  do  you  get  to  Toyland?  (b)   And  oh!     But  it's  gay  in  Toyland, 

To  all  little  people  the  joyland?     .        This  bright  merry  girl-and-boy-land, 
Just  follow  your  nose,  The  woolly  dogs  white 

And  go  on  tiptoes,  That  never  will  bite, 

It's  only  a  minute  to  Toyland.  You'll  meet  on  the  highways  to  Toyland. 

— Eugene  Field,  from  "A  Trip  to  Toyland". 

Seat  Work: 

i.  Play  you  are  Santa  Claus  and  draw  pictures  of  3  toys  you  will 
give  to  little  boys,  3  toys  you  will  give  to  little  girls,  3  out-of-door  friends 
and  show  what  you  will  give  to  each  on  Christmas  Day.  (Squirrel — nuts ; 
birds — crumbs  and  grain;  dog — bone). 
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2.  Cut  out  pictures  of  toys  from  advertisements  and  from  catalogues. 

3.  Trace  around  patterns  of  bells,  toys,  Santa  Claus,  reindeer,  tree, 
drum,  horn,  engine,  rocking  horse.     Cut  and  mount. 

4.  Weave  a  basket. 

5.  Cut  out  freehand  candles,  stars,  festoons. 

6.  Make  presents  for  those  at  home.  (This  seat  work  will  require 
close  supervision.) 

(a)  Blotter — A  dark  green  blotter  with  a  brown  cover,  cut  3^"  by 
7".     Punch  holes  along  one  short  edge  and  tie  with  ribbon. 

(b)  A  Teddy  Bear  is  the  very  thing  for  baby's  gift. 

(c)  Dolls  made  of  cord  or  wool.  The  cord  is  wound  on  a  card  to 
make  it  even,  then  tied  at  the  neck,  waist,  and  wrists.  The  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth  are  marked  with  black  wool. 

(d)  Calendars,  book  marks,  or  blotters  decorated  with  very  small 
pictures. 

(e)  Make  Christmas  cards.  Decorate  with  cut-outs  such  as  a  green 
tree  in  a  red  tub,  a  reindeer,  holly,  etc. 

7.  A  yard  of  Christmas  trees. 

Take  a  strip  of  paper  a  yard  long,  fold  it  over  and  over,  back  and 
forth,  leaving  the  space  about  3  inches  wide.  (Fold  in  the  same  way  as 
for  paper  dolls.)  On  the  top  space  draw  an  evergreen  tree  and  draw 
green  grass  or  a  straight  line  for  snow  from  each  side  of  the  trunk  to  the 
edge  of  the  space.     Cut  and  unfold. 

Game — The  Toyman's  Shop. 

1.  Oh,  who  will  take  a  walk  with  me 
The  toyman's  wonderful  shop  to  see? 
So  many,  many  pretty  toys 

He  has  for  little  girls  and  boys. 
The  toyman's  shop  oh,  ho!  oh,  ho! 
That's  where  the  children  love  to  go. 

2.  Such  dolls  and  horses — great  and  small. 
Such  tops  and  every  kind  of  ball; 
Such  games  and  sleds,  dishes  and  boats; 
Pianos,  too,  with  tinkling  notes. 

The  toyman's  shop,  oh,  ho!  oh,  ho! 
That's  where  the  children  love  to  go. 

The  toy-man  walks  down  the  aisles  and  chooses  children  as  toys  for 
his  counter,  and  arranges  them  for  his  customers.  When  all  is  ready  he 
winds  up  the  mechanical  toys  and  the  child  representing  the  talking 
doll  says,  "Papa  and  Mamma";  the  rocking-horse  rocks  mechanically 
back  and  forth  and  the  jumping  jack  jumps  slowly  up  and  down.  As 
the  toy-man  shows  his  wares  and  the  customer  tests  and  buys  a  toy  the 
children  at  their  seats  say  the  verses  of  "The  Toyman's  Shop." 

The  verses  might  also  be  used  for  supplementary  reading. 
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Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

PROPERTIES  OF  SOLIDS 

WHEN  this  topic  is  taught  to  a  Third  Book  or  a  Fourth  Book 
class  it  should  invariably  be  taught  experimentally — a  mere 
discussion  is  of  little  value  and  lacks  interest. 
Before  performing  any  experiments  it  is  well  to  utilize  the  observa- 
tions that  the  pupils  have  already  made  incidentally  in  their  daily 
experiences.  Draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  solid  has  a  definite 
shape  which  it  retains  from  day  to  day.  If  a  cylinder  of  wood  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  any  shape  it  is  still  cylindrical.  A  liquid  such  as  water, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  shape  but  takes  the  form  of  any  vessel  into 
which  it  is  poured.  Another  distinction  is  that  a  liquid  can  be  poured 
but  a  solid  cannot.  At  once  the  pupils  will  suggest  that  both  sand  and 
shot  take  the  form  of  the  vessel  into  which  they  are  put  and  that  both 
can  also  be  poured.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  one  solid  that  has 
a  definite  shape,  etc.,  not  a  number  of  small  solids.  When  sand  or  shot 
is  put  into  a  vessel  the  individual  solids  are  not  poured  and  the  little 
individual  solids  do  not  each  take  the  form  of  the  vessel. 

The  following  properties  of  solids  might  be  demonstrated  to  the 
class.  Give  each  a  rubber  band  and  have  these  experiments  performed. 
Cut  the  band  in  two  and  measure  its  length  when  not  stretched.  Stretch 
it  and  notice  whether  in  this  condition  its  thickness  is  changed.  Is  its 
volume  changed  during  the  stretching?  After  stretching  it  several 
times,  again  measure  its  length.  Name  other  substances  that  act  like 
rubber.  What  property  is  such  a  substance  said  to  possess?  The 
rubber  possesses  the  property  of  elasticity;  consequently,  after  its  shape 
(length,  width,  or  volume)  has  been  changed  by  a  force,  the  object 
assumes  its  original  shape  on  the  removal  of  the  force.  The  change  may 
be  that  of  length  as  in  the  elastic  band;  of  direction  as  when  a  piece 
of  steel  is  bent;  of  volume  as  when  a  rubber  ball  strikes  the  floor;  or 
of  torsion  as  when  the  hair  spring  of  a  watch  is  twisted.  Have  the 
pupils  name  all  the  substances  whose  use  depends  largely  on  their 
elasticity.  A  rubber  ball,  the  elastic  in  garters,  ivory  billiard  balls, 
golf  balls,  etc.,  are  examples.  Distinguish  this  property  in  rubber  from 
the  stretching  in  gum  where  the  object  does  not  return  to  its  original 
shape. 

Let  the  pupils  examine  the  action  of  a  drop  of  water  on  the  end  of  a 
lead  pencil.     Shake  the  pencil  and  see  whether  the  drop  will  stretch  and 
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then  return  to  its  former  length.  It  will  be  found  that  liquids  are 
perfectly  elastic  within  certain  limits. 

Next,  have  pupils  take  a  lead  shot  and  hammer  it  on  a  piece  of  iron 
until  it  becomes  very  thin  and  flat.  Name  other  substances  that  can 
be  flattened  in  this  way.  This  property  is  called  malleability.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  property  that  some  kinds  of  iron  can  be  rolled  into 
sheets  and  that  lead,  tin,  copper,  alumip-ium,  silver,  and  gold  can  be 
hammered  or  rolled  into  thin  sheets  called  foil.  Name  substances  that 
are  not  malleable.  Try  a  piece  of  cast  iron,  a  nail,  and  a  needle,  to  see 
whether  they  can  be  hammered  thin.  Gold  can  be  made  so  thin  that 
a  gold  dollar  could  be  hammered  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  good-sized  room. 

Put  a  weight  on  one  end  of  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  and  let  the  remainder 
of  the  stick  project  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  Hang  a  small  weight  on 
the  projecting  end.  In  a  few  days  the  stick  of  sealing-wax  will  be  bent 
towards  the  floor.  Now  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  bend  the 
stick  suddenly  it  would  at  once  have  snapped  off.  This  property,  by 
means  of  which  the  shape  can  be  gradually  changed  because  of  the 
operation  of  a  continuous  force,  is  called  viscosity  and  is  a  very  interest- 
ing property. 

Pitch  is  as  hard  and  brittle  as  ice,  yet  a  lump  of  it,  left  even  in  a 
cold  place,  will  gradually  flatten  and  flow  off  like  water.  On  the  other 
hand  lumps  of  rocks  which  may  have  been  standing  for  thousands  of 
years  show  no  such  tendency.  So  that  all  solids  do  not  possess  the 
property  of  viscosity.  It  is  probably  partly  due  to  this  property  that 
the  ice  in  glaciers  flows.  Crystalline  substances  never  possess  this 
property  but  it  is  very  common  in  those  which  are  amorphous.  A 
famous  scientist  once  performed  an  interesting  experiment  to  show  the 
viscosity  of  parafiin.  He  floated  a  cake  of  it  on  water,  placed  some 
pieces  of  lead  on  top  of  the  cake,  and  fastened  some  corks  on  the  under 
side  which  was,  of  course,  in  the  water.  The  lead  was  pressing  down 
on  the  cake  from  above  and,  owing  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  water,  the 
corks  were  pressing  up  on  it  from  beneath.  In  about  nine  months  the 
pieces  of  lead  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  pieces  of 
cork  were  in  holes  which  they  had  pushed  upward  through  the  paraflin. 
These  weak  forces  pressing  constantly  on  the  paraffin  could  not,  on 
account  of  its  viscosity,  be  successfully  resisted.  Viscous  solids  in  this 
respect  resemble  liquids.  In  fact,  such  solids  are  often  spoken  of  as 
super-cooled  liquids.  In  time  they  will  take  the  shape  of  a  vessel  in 
which  they  are  placed.  There  are  many  other  interesting  properties  of 
solids  that  should  be  taken  but  these  will  be  reserved  for  a  later  lesson. 
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_,  Into  practical  farming  quantitative  results  enter 

p         ,     .  «      in  a  marked  degree.     The  "how  much"?  confronts 

.      .      -^  the  farmer  at  every  operation.     To  deal  successfully 

Agriculture  ...  u^        u  .      •    u-         i 

7  ,  With  the  many  problems  he  encounters  in  his  work  a 

.    .  ,  .  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  essential.     This, 

however,  does  not  mean  that  the  country  boy  must 

be  burdened  with  all  the  arithmetic  of  the  text  book.     A  wholesome 

tendency  of  present-day  arithmetic  is  to  place  the  chief  emphasis  on 

those  operations  and  problems  that  are  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  lives 

of  the  pupils  and  to  ignore  those  portions  of  the  subject  that  have 

formerly  been  taught  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  labour  merely 

because  it  has  been  customary  or  because  of  examination  requirements. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  arithmetical  principles  that  every  child 

should  learn  independently  of  his  probable  future  calling  in  life,  but  in 

the  application  of  these  it  should  be  possible  to  furnish  the  pupil  with 

problems  closely  related  to  his  home  life  and  interests.     Instead  of  doing 

his  arithmetical  task  in  a  formal  manner  the  child  should  be  solving  real 

problems  which  have  a  vital  interest  for  him  because  of  their  relation 

to  his  own  or  his  father's  work.     In  the  case  of  farm  arithmetic  it  is 

necessary  (1)  that  the  problems  be  introduced  in  season.     (2)  That  the 

data  be  obtained  as  far  as  possible  from  actual  work  or  transactions. 

Examples: — 

(1)  Measure  your  garden  plot  and  find  the  weight  of  oats  you  will 
need  to  sow  it  at  the  rate  of  2J  bushels  per  acre. 

(2)  Find  how  many  gallons  of  water  you  will  need  to  apply  to  your 
plot  to  equal  an  inch  of  rainfall? 

(3)  What  percentage  of  the  school  garden  is  given  up  to  paths? 

(4)  Find  the  cost  of  the  spraying  of  your  father's  orchard  including 
materials;  labour  of  men,  horses,  and  implements;  fuel,  including 
gasoline. 

(5)  Find  the  entire  cost  of  the  wire  fence  your  father  is  putting 
up,  the  drain  he  is  making,  the  silo  he  is  building. 

(6)  Make  your  father  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  lumber  needed 
for  the  new  tool-shed  he  intends  building. 

For  the  sake  of  practice  the  pupils  will  need  more  examples  than 
they  can  get  from  actual  experience.  A  number  of  excellent  typical 
questions  is  given  in  the  Manual,  pp.  37  and  109.  See  also  Rural 
Arithmetic  by  Calfee;  Ginn  &  Co.;  also  Agricultural  Arithmetic  by 
Stratton  and  Remick;  Macmillans. 

■    [214] 
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p         .     .  This  is  not  at  present  bn  the  public  school  curri- 

.  ,  culum  but  may  be  introduced  to  advantage  as  a  special 

_     ,  ,         .  phase  of  arithmetic.     The  farmer's  work  is  complex. 

He  is  producer,  manufacturer,  consumer,  labourer, 
employer,  investor.  If  reliable  records  are  not  kept  he  will  work  wholly 
in  the  dark.  The  records  kept  should  be  simply  made  and  easily  under- 
stood; the  teacher  should  give  the  children  practice  in  making  them 
from  actual  occurrences.  There  are  in  the  main  three  kinds  of  records: — 
(1)  Performance  records,  including  milk  production,  butter  fat,  eggs, 
crop  yields,  weather  records  and  feed  records.  For  practice  ask  the 
children  to  keep  a  record  of  the  eggs  laid  by  their  flock  at  home  during 
one  month.  Some  may  prefer  to  keep  a  record  of  the  milk  given  by 
certain  cows.  (2)  Personal  accounts  are  of  great  importance.  They 
often  save  money  and,  best  of  all,  they  save  friendship.  If  only  a  few 
are  kept  they  may  be  entered  in  a  small  note  book;  when  more  numerous 
a  page  may  be  devoted  to  each.  Show  the  children  the  meaning  of 
"Dr."  and  "Cr";  and  the  value  of  the  formal  account  with  the  two 
sides  kept  separate.  (3)  Cost  accounts — ^these  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all.  Many  a  large  industry  has  become  insolvent  through 
failure  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  each  article  made.  On  the  farm, 
accounts  may  be  kept  with  the  herd  of  cows,  the  sheep,  the  horses,  each 
field,  labour,  tools,  hens,  swine,  orchard,  garden,  wood  lot.  The  follow- 
ing condensed  account  illustrates  the  principle  of  all : — • 

Dr.                                                    hens  Cr. 

Jan.  1       120pullets $180. OQ         Dec.  31    Sales  of  eggs $300.00 

"    "       25  bush  wheat 40.00  "     "      Cockerels 50.00 

Feb.  6      Paid  for  Feed 100.00  "     "      100  hens  at  $1 100.00 

Mar.  4     Incubator 30.00  "     "      Manure 25.00 

Mat.  31   Hover 15.00  "     " 

Apr.  3      Coal  oil 4.00 

Oct.  6       Repairs  to  house 10.00  "     "      Inventory 

Nov.    3   Disinfectants  for  house         2 .00         200  pullets 275 .  00 

"     10     Cabbage  from  garden..         4.00         10  cockerels 20.00 

Dec.  31    Use  of  buildings 6.00         Feed  on  hand 60.00 

"     31    200  man  hours  at  30c.  .       60.00         Incubator 25.00 

50  horse  hours  at  15c .  7 .  50         Brooder 12 .  00 

60  equipment  hours  at  2c.  1 .  20 

"    "       Interest  on  average 

inventory  at  6%. ...        18.36 
Net  gain 388.44 


867.00  $867.00 


The  "net  inventory"  on  which  interest  is  reckoned  is  arrived  at  by 
taking  an  average  between  the  inventory  at  the  beginning  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  above  account  the  inventory  is  $306,  being 
half  the  sum  of  $220  and  $392.    . 
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p         ,     .  Assign    essays    on     the     following    topics: — The 

.  -  Scarcity  of  Farm  Help,  Factors  in  a  Desirable  Farming 

p  .  .  Locality,     The    Returns     Yielded     by     Good     Roads. 

Organize  debates  on  such  topics  as:    Small  vs.  Large 

Farms,  Stock  Raising  vs.  Grain  Growing,  Dairy  Cattle  vs.  Beef  Cattle. 

_        ,       -  This  subject  is  assigned  by  the  Manual  to  January, 

_  but  it  may  be  extended  over  two  months  with  advan- 

.     .       .  tage.     For  references  see  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm 

Animals,  by  Plumb;  Ginn  &  Co.;  also  Bulletin  No. 
253  on  Dairy  Cattle  and  No.  225  on  Swine,  both  obtainable  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Toronto.  Cattle,  Their  Breeds  and  Origin,  by 
David  Roberts  of  Waukesia,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  is  excellent  and  nicely  illus- 
trated in  colours.  It  is  published  by  the  author.  The  Manual  of 
Agriculture  devotes  36  pages  and  46  illustrations  to  the  subject. 

The  children  should  study  their  own  stock  on  farms  where  it  is  pure- 
bred and  the  teacher  can  take  them  on  excursions  to  farms  where  certain 
breeds  are  kept.  Some  farmer  who  is  a  good  judge  should  be  invited  to 
bring  an  animal  to  the  school  and  give  the  class  a  talk  On  judging. 
Have  the  children  make  a  stock  census  of  the  section.  Organize  a 
stock-judging  club  among  the  boys  in  preparation  for  a  contest  at  the 
school  fair.  The  best  exercise  is  to  place  before  the  pupils  three  or  four 
animals  and  have  them  arrange  these  in  order  of  merit,  giving  reasons. 

The  following  points  should  be  emphasized: — (1)  Keep  all  the  live 
stock  possible  in  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  (2)  Keep 
pure-bred  stock.  (3)  If  the  stock  now  kept  is  of  no  particular  breed 
and  replacing  it  suddenly  with  pure-bred  animals  seems  too  expensive, 
let  it  be  graded  up  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires.  These  may  be  owned 
by  associations  of  farmers  so  that  the  expense  is  not  heavy  while  the 
results  are  remarkably  gratifying,  particularly  in  the  case  of  dairy 
cattle.  It  is  now  well  known  that  good  milking  diaracteristics  are 
inherited,  also  that  they  are  transmitted  as  much  by  the  sire  as  by  the 
dam.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  in  selecting  cattle  for  dairy 
purposes  that  the  mother  be  a  good  milker  and  the  sire  be  descended 
from  good  milking  stock.  Here,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  agri- 
culture, the  watchword  is  "improvement". 

_,      .,.  Farm  land  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  acre,  but 

mere  area  is  not  the  most  important  factor.  Land  is 
valuable  because  of  its  fertility — its  ability  to  produce  the  plants  desired 
by  the  farmer.  During  the  winter  the  teacher  should  have  a  few  talks 
on  this  all-important  question. 
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Like  every  other  living  thing  a  plant  must  be  fed.  Its  feeding- 
organs  are  its  leaves  and  roots.  The  leaves  get  for  the  plant  the  neces- 
sary carbon  from  the  carbon  dioxide  which  is  produced  by  all  common 
burning  and  by  the  respiration  of  animals.  This  process  goes  on  only 
in  the  sunlight  and  in  green  leaves.  It  is  the  only  means  whereby  the 
plant  can  furnish  itself  with  the  indispensable  carbon  that  reveals  itself, 
when  a  plant  is  burned,  in  the  form  of  black  charcoal. 

The  roots  of  a  plant  are  embedded  in  the  soil  and  come  into  intimate 
relation  to  the  soil  particles.  Fine  hairs  growing  from  each  rootlet 
absorb  the  thin  film  of  moisture  that  surrounds  each  soil  particle  and 
with  it  they  absorb  chemical  substances  that  have  been  dissolved  from 
the  soil.  The  chemical  elements  taken  up  in  this  way  number  seven — 
nitrogen,  potassium,  phosphorus,  magnesium,  calcium,  sulphur,  iron, — - 
but  of  these  only  the  first  three  need  give  the  farmer  any  concern  since 
they  are  the  only  ones  of  which  the  plants  will  ever  be  in  want.  These 
three  plant  foods  may  be  present  in  the  soil  and  yet  useless  to  the  plants. 
They  become  locked  up  in  compounds  that  are  insoluble  in  water  or  in 
some  cases  soluble  and  yet  unsuitable  for  the  plant  as  food.  In  this 
state  they  are  said  to  be  non-available.  If  they  are  in  a  condition  more 
or  less  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  plant  they  are  available.  When 
spoken  of  in  an  agricultural  sense  potassium  is  called  potash  and  phos- 
phorus phosphoric  acid,  since  it  is  in  these  latter  forms  that  the  elements 
are  most  easily  estimated  and  enter  most  readily  into  plants.  One 
requisite,  therefore,  of  a  fertile  soil  is  the  presence  of  adequate  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  available  forms. 

The  foregoing  may  prove  rather  difficult  for  the  children,  but  an 
efifort  must  be  made  to  give  them  a  grasp  of  these  principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  successful  farming.  The  following  exercises  may 
assist  the  teacher: — (1)  Germinate  a  few  grains  of  corn  or  wheat 
between  sheets  of  moist  blotting  paper.  When  the  sprouts  are  about 
one  inch  long  examine  with  the  naked  eye,  also  with  a  lens.  Note  the 
multitude  of  fine  hairs.  These  are  the  organs  that  lick  up  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  particles.  (2)  Perform  a  few  experiments  to  show  the 
meaning  of  osmosis.  (3)  Give  a  lesson  on  solution.  {Nature  Study 
Manual,  p.  255.)  (4)  Teach  the  class  that  the  air  contains  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  proportion  of  1:4  approximately.  (Nature  Study  Manual, 
p.  252.)  This  nitrogen  is  not  available  for  plant  food.  (5)  Get  a  Httle 
nitrate  of  soda  and  test  its  solubility.  Add  a  very  little  of  this  com- 
pound to  a  plant  from  time  to  time  and  see  whether  it  aids  growth.  It 
contains  nitrogen  in  the  most  easily  available  form.  (6)  Try  experi- 
ments similar  to  (5)  using  sulphate  or  chloride  of  potassium  and  super- 
phosphate. These  bear  the  same  relation  to  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  respectively   that  nitrate  of  soda  bears   to   nitrogen.     (7)   Refer 
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again  to  the  nodules  that  you  studied  on  the  clover  roots  in  September. 
These  are  filled  with  bacteria  that  convert  atmospheric  nitrogen  to 
nitrate  form.  (8)  In  the  garden  try  growing  fall  wheat  on  the  same 
plot  year  after  year  without  adding  plant  food  to  the  land.  Plant  food 
may  become  exhausted. 

[Note:  This  topic,  fertility,  will  be  continued  next  month.] 


Books  in  Chemistry  for  the  High  School  Teacher 

PROFESSOR   G.   A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

A  SERIES  of  articles  (of  which  this  is  the  first)  is  to  be  published 
in  The  School  describing  those  books  in  the  different  sciences 
which  are  most  useful  to  teachers  of  science  in  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes, High,  and  Continuation  Schools. 

First  of  all,  every  teacher  requires  to  have  a  number  of  the  best 
elementary  text-books  which  cover  about  the  same  work  as  is  taken  in 
the  authorized  text-book.  The  m'ethods  of  presentation  given  in  a 
single  text-book  are  not  always  the  most  suitable  for  all  teachers,  and  by 
a  study  of  many  books  the  progressive  teacher  will  in  time  develop  a 
method  of  his  own.  *  Wilson  and  Hedley  (3)  is  typical  of  the  best 
English  elementary  text-book,  while  Smith  (1)  and  Brownlee  (2)  are 
good  examples  of  the  typical  American  texts.  The  English  book 
furnishes  a  logical  development  of  the  subject  through  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive experiments  and  a  study  of  such  a  book  tends  to  give  pupils 
initiative  and  to  make  them  investigators,  while  Smith  and  Brownlee's 
elementary  texts  are  more  readable,  cover  a  wider  field,  present  the 
practical  applications  of  chemistry  and  tend  rather  to  enlarge  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupil.  None  of  these  books  is  extensive  enough  to  cover 
the  work  for  the  Upper  School  in  Ontario  while  the  books  discussed  in 
the  succeeding  paragraph  are  too  large.  Fortunately,  a  book  has  just 
been  published  which  lies  just  between  the  two.  This  is  Smith's  Inter-. 
mediate  Chemistry  (4),  which  is  sure  to  replace  all  others  in  Ontario  as 
the  text  in  chemistry  for  the  Upper  School. 

Next,  every  teacher  requires  a  book  in  chemistry  more  extensive  than 
those  described  in  the  last  paragraph.  While  the  pupil  prepares  his 
lesson  from  the  elementary  text -book  the  teacher  will  naturally  desire  to 
prepare  it  from  a  more  advanced  text.  The  second  list  (5-10)  includes 
books  of  different  types  which  present  the  subject  from  different  stand- 
points.    Of  all  of  these  Mellor  (5)  is  the  freshest,  most  interesting,  and 

*The  numerals  refer  to  those  used  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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in  many  respects  the  most  stimulating.  He  introduces  many  historical 
and  illustrative  features  which  can  be  used  effectively  to  add  interest 
to  the  classroom  teaching.  Smith  (6)  is  the  most  popular  in  America 
and  comes  from  our  leading  authority  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry. 
He  makes  much — perhaps  too  much — of  the  ionic  theory.  Kahlen- 
berg  (8)  is  a  good  corrective  in  this  respect  as  he  does  not  use  the  ionic 
theory  at  all.  His  illustrations  are  particularly  good.  Oswald  (9)  is  a 
difficult  book  to  read  but  well  repays  careful  study.  It  has  had  great 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  Ontario.  Senter  (10)  is  a 
smaller  text-book  than  the  others  and  is  not  as  well  known  in  Canada  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  It  gives  a  dignified,  well-arranged  account  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  elements. 

In  some  of  the  larger  schools  the  library  will  be  able  to  afford  still 
larger  texts  for  reference  purposes.  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer  (11)  has 
long  been  the  standard  and  a  recent  revision  has  brought  it  up  to  date. 
Friend's  text-book  in  eight  volumes  is  the  last  word  in  English  on 
inorganic  chemistry.  It  is  now  being  published,  four  volumes  having 
already  appeared.  Each  volume  deals  with  a  single  group,  the  helium, 
aluminium,  carbon,  and  chlorine  groups  being  treated  in  the  first  four 
volumes. 

Physical  chemistry  is  much  to  the  fore  and  every  teacher  of  chemistry 
must  have  at  least  an  elementary  text-book  on  this  phase  of  the  subject 
at  his  side.  Senter  (13)  and  Bigelow  (14)  are  the  simplest  and  most 
useful.  If  one  requires  a  more  complete  treatment  he  will  read  Lewis 
(15),  which  is  the  most  recent  text-book  on  the  subject. 

Every  teacher  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
science  text-books  the  historical  element  is  finding  a  larger  and  larger 
place.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  we  are  just  beginning  in  that 
direction,  and  the  many  books  on  the  history  of  chemistry  that  have 
recently  appeared  indicate  a  strong  demand  for  such  publications. 
Lowry  (16)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  book  along  this  line  for  the 
High  School  teacher,  since  it  discusses  historically  just  those  topics  that 
are  on  the  ordinary  elementary  course  in  chemistry.  The  Alembic  Club 
Reports  (18)  are  reproductions  of  the  chief  original  monographs  which 
have  become  classics  in  chemistry.  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Gay  Lussac, 
Schule,  become  real  through  the  reading  of  their  original  papers. 

To-day  is  pre-eminently  the  day  of  industrial  development,  and  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  industry  is  talked  of  by  the  man  on  the 
street.  Every  book  on  chemistry  now  makes  industrial  application  a 
feature.  This  phase  of  the  subject  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  no  book 
can  be  up-to-date  for  very  long.  Thorpe  (19)  has  been  the  chief  book 
used  in  America,  but  as  it  is  now  fourteen  years  since  its  last  revision 
many  of  its  descriptions  are  antiquated.     Martin  (20)  is  the  most  recent 
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text  and,  though  expensive,  is  well  worth  having.  For  schools  which 
can  afford  it  Thorpe's  Dictionary  (21)  is  a  great  mine  of  information  on 
every  phase  of  the  subject.     It  has  been  recently  revised. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work  in  chemistry  pertains 
to  the  laboratory  work  and  several  laboratory  manuals  are  necessary 
in  order  that  he  may  select  suitable  experiments,  especially  for  the 
Upper  School.  Hale  (25)  and  Smith  (26)  are  very  similar  books  and 
are  the  best  possible.  Hale  is  the  more  complete  and  recent  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  McPherson  and  Henderson  (17)  is 
of  the  same  type  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  Upper  School  chemistry 
where  McPherson  and  Henderson's  text-book  is  used  by  the  pupils. 
Newth  (28)  has  long  been  the  standard  guide  for  demonstration  experi- 
ments and  has  been  at  the  elbow  of  every  college  professor  as  he  prepares 
his  lecture-room  experiments.  There  are  many  experiments  in  it  suit- 
able for  High  Schools. 

There  are  not  many  good  popular  books  in  chemistry.  Martin  (22) 
selects  a  great  many  interesting  things  in  chemistry  and  presents  them 
in  a  pleasing  way. 

There  are  a  good  many  chemical  operations  that  occur  incidentally 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  home  and  these  are  admirably  discussed 
in  Weed  (29)  and  Brownlee  (30). 

As  chemistry  is  rapidly  advancing,  books  from  time  to  time  appear, 
discussing  the  most  recent  developments.  Findlay  (31)  and  Tilden 
(32),  which  are  of  this  type,  both  by  eminent  chemists,  provide  delight- 
ful reading.     The  latter  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  of  chemistry  will  be  asked  some  time  to  assist 
in  an  entertainment  and  he  can  make  a  reputation  for  himself  and  be 
the  chief  entertainer  if  he  performs  some  of  the  chemical  tricks  described 
in  33.  They  are  very  amusing  and  not  beyond  the  resources  of  a  High 
School,  but  such  tricks  must  be  well  prepared  and  require  an  unruffled 
demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  performer. 

If  a  small  school  can  afford  to  have  only  five  books  in  chemistry, 
numbers  4,  5,  16,  25,  and  29  are  recommended.  Next,  purchase  num- 
bers 3,  11,  13,  22,  and  32. 

For  Upper  School  chemistry  it  is  preferable  to  select  an  elementary 
book  for  the  pupil,  a  more  advanced  book  by  the  same  author  for  the 
teacher,  and  a  laboratory  manual  that  goes  well  with  the  two  of  these. 
Probably  the  most  suitable  set  of  books  for  this  work  is  4  for  the  students, 
6  for  the  teacher,  and  25  or  26  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory  manual.  Of 
course,  not  all  the  matter  given  in  4  should  be  studied  by  the  pupil  and 
certainly  fewer  than  half  of  the  experiments  in  25  or  26  should  be' per- 
formed by  the  pupil. 
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Elementary  Books. 

1.  Smith:  Elementary  Chemistry,  439  pages,  Century  Co.     $1.45. 

2.  Brownlee:  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  526  pages,  Allyn  &  Bacon.     $1.35. 

3.  Wilson  and  Hedley:  A  School  Chemistry,  572  pages,  Oxford  University  Press. 

4.  Smith:  Intermediate  Chemistry,  Century  Co.     $2.25.  [$1.35^ 

More  Advanced  Texts. 

5.  Mellor:  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry,  910  pages,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.60.. 

6.  Smith:  Inorganic  Chemistry,  924  pages,  Century  Co.     $3.00. 

7.  McPherson  and  Henderson:  A  Course  in  General  Chemistry,  Ginn  &  Co.     $2.60". 

8.  Kahlenberg:  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  578  pages,  Macmillan.     $2.60. 

9.  Oswald:  Principles  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  799  pages,  Macmillan.     $5.50. 

10.  Senter:  Textbook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  609  pages,  Methuen  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Exhaustive  Treatises. 

11.  Roscoe&  Schorlemmer:  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  vols.  1  and  2,  Macmillan.  $12.50 

12.  Friend:  Text-hook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  8  vols.,  J,  B.  Lippincott. 

Vol.  I.,  $4.70.     Vols.  IV  and  V,  $5.20.     Vol.  VIII,  $3.65. 
Physical  Chemistry. 

13.  Senter:  Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry,  428  pages,  Methuen  &  Co.     $2.25. 

14.  BigeJow:  Theoretical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  544  pages,  Century  Co.     $3.15. 

15.  Lewis:  System  of  Physical  Chemistry,  30  volumes,   Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 

$4.00  a  volume. 
History  of  Chemistry. 

16.  Lowry:  Historical  Introduction  to  Chemistry,  581  pages,  Macmillan.     $3.00. 
18.  Alembic  Club  Reports,  University  of  Chicago  Press.     60c.  each. 

Industrial  Chemistry. 

19.- Thorpe:  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  618  pages,  Macmillan.     $3.75. 

20.  Martin:  Industrial  Chemistry,  2  vols.,  Crosby,  Lockwood  Co.     $7.00  per  vol. 

21.  Thorpe:  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  5  volumes,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

$90.00. 
Popular  Books  on  Chemistry. 

22.  Martin:  Modern  Chemistry  and  Its  Wonders,  267  pages.  Van  Nostrand.     $2.10. 

23.  R.  K.  Duncan:  Chemistry  of  Commerce,  Harpers.     $2.35. 

24.  Hendrick:  Everyman' s  Chemistry,  374  pages.  Harpers.     $2.00. 

Laboratory  Manuals. 

25.  Hales:  Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry,  475  pages,  Macmillan.    $1.60. 

26.  Smith:  A  Laboratory  Outline  of  College  Chemistry,  206  pages.  Century  Co.    $1.10. 

27.  McPherson  and  Henderson:  Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry,  Ginn  & 

Co.     75c. 

28.  Newth:  Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,  3"^!  pages,  Longmsins,  Green  &  Co.  $2.25. 

Miscellaneous. 

29.  Weed:  Chemistry  in  the  Home,  385  pages,  American  Book  Co.     $1.50. 

30.  Brownlee:  Chemistry  of  Common  Things,  616  pages,  Allyn  &  Bacon.     $1.60. 

31.  A,  Findlay:  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  255  pages,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

$2.50. 

32.  Tilden:  ChemicalDiscovery  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  4S7  pages,  Routledge.  $4.20 

33.  V.  E.  Johnson:  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Magic,   150  pages-,  Oxford  University 
Press.     75  cents. 

Any  of  these  books  may  be  obtained  from  the  Students'  Book  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Toronto.     These  prices  include  postage  and  are  subject  to  change. 


A  Rural  Science  Teacher's  Day 

GLADYS  M.  MASTERS 
Hantsport,  Nova  Scotia 

THERE  are  "high  lights"  in  the  experience  of  all  teachers  but, 
unfortunately  (or  fortunately  if  one  is  a  philosopher),  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  Each  travelling  rural  science  teacher 
could  write  a  most  interesting  account  of  special  days  and  of  truly 
wonderful  things  accomplished.  But,  since  such  days  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  work,  I  shall  describe  just  an  ordinary  day  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  travelling  teacher. 

Taking  the  train  at  7.30  a.m.,  a  half  hour's  ride  brings  her  to  F , 

where  she  is  to  spend  the  morning.  She  calls  for  the  teacher,  and  they 
discuss  problems  and  plans  as  they  walk  the  half  mile  to  the  school. 
The  pupils  are  collecting  mosses,  weeds,  and  wild  flowers  for  the  local 
school  exhibition,  and  the  travelling  teacher  must  see  and  discuss  the 
recent  additions  to  the  collections.  One  enthusiastic  little  boy  was 
quite  disappointed  on  being  told  that  his  lichens  were  not  mosses,  but 
his  face  brightened  again  when  the  teachers  assured  him  that,  if  properly 
labelled,  they  could  be  added  to  the  mosses  and  the  collection  would  be 
all  the  more  interesting. 

After  the  opening  exercises  (during  which  the  travelling  teacher 
speculates  on  the  probable  benefit  of  the  ordinary,  lifeless,  unmeaning 
devotional  exercises  which  are  conducted  in  so  many  schools)  a  talk  is 
given  on  "Weeds  and  Seed  Dispersal".  All  of  the  pupils  live  on  farms, 
yet  none  of  them  know  the  annual  weeds  which  should  be  destroyed 
before  going  to  seed  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  be  rid  of  them  the  following 
year.  After  the  talk  and  discussion  the  pupils  are  left  to  write  their 
essays,  for  which  prizes  are  offered  in  the  exhibition  prize  list. 

The  travelling  teacher  then  goes  to  the  primary  department  where 
she  conducts  a  sewing  class.  The  girls  are  making  little  samplers  of 
white  cotton,  using  coarse  needles  and  red  thread.  After  they  have 
learned  the  stitches,  some  will  make  dolls'  clothes  at  home  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

After  recess,  during  which  the  pupils  were  taught  a  new  game,  the 
older  girls  have  their  sewing  class.  They,  too,  are  just  learning  the 
stitches  and  are  making  samplers.  The  regular  teacher  has  an  arith- 
metic class  with  the  boys,  working  out  some  farming  problems  provided 
by  the  travelling  teacher. 

At  noon  the  teacher  walks  two  miles  to  town  and,  after  lunch,  three 
miles  to  her  next  school.     This  is  an  ungraded  school  and  here,  too, 
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preparations  are  under  way  for  a  local  exhibition — the  first  ever  held 
in  this  community.  As  there  are  not  many  older  girls  among  the  fifty 
pupils,  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  attempt  any  sewing  before  the 
exhibition.  A  couple  of  boys  are  interested  in  collecting  fertilizers,  so 
the  teacher  gives  a  little  talk  on  the  uses  and  composition  of  the  speci- 
mens at  hand.  One  boy  suggests  getting  a  sample  of  marsh  mud. 
They  are  shown  how  to  mount  the  specimens  and  the  teacher  promises 
to  get  small  bottles  and  cardboard  in  town  and  bring  them  on  her  next  visit. 

She  then  takes  a  list  of  probable  entries.  No  one  enters  bread  or 
biscuit  but  there  will  be  a  fairly  large  number  of  cakes  and  boxes  of 
fudge.  She  comments  on  this  and  makes  a  memo  in  her  note-book  to 
plan  later  on  to  give  a  talk  on  plain  cooking.  She  also  asks  for  entries 
for  the  various  events  in  the  program  of  sports  which  she  has  arranged 
for  the  afternoon.  The  boys  become  quite  excited  over  this.  Some 
wish  to  enter  in  everything,  but  they  are  made  to  see  that  each  one 
must  have  a  chance.  As  there  is  still  half  an  hour  before  train  time, 
the  visitor  supervises  some  seatwork  while  the  regular  teacher  conducts 
classes. 

During  the  hour's  wait  in  town  she  attends  to  various  errands  for 
different  teachers.  She  arrives  home  at  six  o'clock,  but  her  day's  work 
is  not  ended.  There  are  letters  to  be  written,  work  to  be  arranged  for 
the  following  day,  and  the  travelling  magazine  budget  to  look  over. 
On  this  particular  occasion  there  happens  to  be  in  the  budget  a  copy  of 
The  School  containing  an  exhaustive  article  on  "Weeds  and  Seed 
Dispersal".  This  is  mailed  at  once  to  the  school  visited  in  the  morning, 
and  the  pupils  are  asked  to  read  the  article  which  will  supplement  the 
lesson  of  the  morning. 

So  ends  a  busy,  but  in  no  way  unusual,  day  in  the  life  of  one  travelling 
teacher. 


The  Teaching  of  Geography 

ELINOR  COCKERHAM 

Fillmore,  Sask. 

IT  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  dispose  of  a  wide  subject  such  as 
geography  in  a  few  words,  for  it  may  truthfully  be  remarked  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  subject  on  the  curriculum,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  so  frequently  demanded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  Much 
more  than  to  others  is  a  knowledge  of  geography  important  to  the 
English-speaking  race — "a  race  of  shopkeepers" — ^who  have  left  the 
impress  of  their  power  and  influence  upon  every  continent,  who  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  who  are  united  to 
one  another  by  the  firm  ties  of  speech,  kinship,  and  mutual  advantage. 
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Under  these  conditions,  then,  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  these  pupils  of  ours  some  ideas  and  impressions  of  this  world 
beyond  the  horizon.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  geography  lesson  should 
be  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  and  deHght — a  thorough  voyage  of  dis- 
covery and  enterprise,  a  half-hour  life  of  adventure,  of  difficulties  met 
and  overcome,  of  places  seen  and  enjoyed,  of  lasting  impressions,  a  half 
hour  as  entertaining  and  all-absorbing  as  a  half  hour  with  Treasure  Island 
or  Westward  Ho.  But  with  all  this  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  ultimate 
goal,  which  is  to  give  each  pupil  as  complete  and  comprehensive  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  physical  and  political  geography,  to  say  nothing  of 
physiography  or  "earth  knowledge",  to  equip  them  for  the  needs  of 
ordinary  intercourse  and  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the 
memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  reasoning  powers. 

Yes,  reasoning  powers,  for  geography  is  a  first-rate  instrument  for  this 
training.  We  must  not  miss  one  opportunity  of  connecting  cause  and 
effect.  All  the  branches  of  geography  afford  excellent  scope  for  this  kind 
of  teaching.  In  physical  geography  there  are  relations  between  climate 
and  position,  between  climates  and  productions,  between  configuration 
of  the  land  and  drainage.  In  political  geography  we  deal  mainly  with 
conditions  resulting  from  physical  causes;  e.g.,  (1)  The  relations  between 
productions  and  trade  and  population.  (2)  Between  configuration  of  the 
land  and  limits  of  states.  (3)  Betw^een  position  and  commercial  im- 
portance. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  study  South  America  and  see  whether  we  can 
put  flesh  and  blood  on  the  bones  of  geography,  remembering  also  the 
importance  of  driving  home  facts  and  concentrating  the  energies  of  the 
mind  on  one  thing  at  a  time. 

South  America  to  us  seems  a  long,  long  way  off — but  how  much 
further  away  such  a  place  must  seem  to  a  child?  What  does  he  or  she 
care  about  South  America?  I  once  heard  a  small  child  complain  that 
she  could  not  understand  why  God  made  so  many  places  on  the  earth, 
because  each  meant  one  more  new  hard  name  to  learn.  Just  think  of 
the  catastrophe  to  that  small  child!  Only  new  hard  names  to  learn! 
Don't  let  our  pupils  think  such  things  of  the  geography  we  try  to  teach. 
The  study  of  each  new  continent  or  country  may  be  prefaced  by  a  lesson 
on  "How  to  get  there  from  here".  Suddenly  all  interest  is  aroused,  and 
especially  as  we  travel  in  the  great  ocean  liner  around  the  coast.  Not 
mere  bays  and  capes  and  river  mouths  with  hard  names  but  real  places 
and  scenes.  We  sail  down  the  east  coast  first.  We  lie  on  the  deck  of  the 
liner  under  an  awning.  We  pass  the  many  mouths  of  the  Orinoco;  then 
we  leave  the  Guianas  behind.  Soon  we  know  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  We 
marvel  at  the  wonders  of  the  Amazon  mouth,  and  at  Para  we  notice  that 
the  pen-knives  in  our  pockets  are  all  rusty.    We  see  the  mixed  races  of 
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Brazil  loading  coffee;  we  stop  at  the  "Paris  of  the  Americas",  Monte- 
video, on  the  wonderful  Rio  de  la  Plata.  We  sail  through  Magellan  Strait 
and  up  the  west  coast.  We  see  the  Andes  rise  towering  from  the  Pacific, 
their  snow-capped  summits  often  hidden  in  the  clouds,  and  their  bases 
fringed  for  many  miles  by  a  wide,  sandy  waste. 

We  contrast  the  two  coasts  all  through  the  voyage ;  we  have  an  atlas, 
a  blank  map,  a  teacher's  blank  map  on  the  blackboard,  and  as  we  travel 
along  each  place  is  found  and  carefully  marked  on  our  outline  map. 

Maps  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  programme.  Such  maps  as  we 
make  are  graphic  illustrations  and,  though  very  imperfect  as  works  of 
art,  are  nevertheless  very  beneficial  as  knowledge-clinchers.  Graphic 
illustrations  often  afford  immediate  conviction  which  the  most  subtle 
mind  would  otherwise  find  it  difficult  to  establish. 

The  relief  map  is  an  educational  necessity.  The  "build"  of  South 
America  is  very  simple  and  perhaps,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  river 
system,  it  is  more  simple  and  more  magnificent  than  that  of  any  other 
continent  on  the  globe.  For  this  reason  our  maps  and  paint  brushes  are 
very  valuable  aids  here. 

From  our  atlas  we  see  the  way  the  rivers  flow  and  this  gives  us  some 
idea  of  where  the  highlands  are.  A  light  wash  of  yellow  over  the  map  and 
all  is  low  land.  We  travel  over  the  low-lying  upper  reaches  of  the 
Amazon,  and  explore  the  selvas,  thence  to  the  valleys  in  the  Argentine, 
the  pampas  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  their  sheep  and  vegeta- 
tion ;  finally,  we  see  the  low  coast  lands  of  the  llanos  where  the  dull,  tawny 
surface  changes  as  if  by  magic,  when  the  rainy  season  comes,  into  a  carpet 
of  the  loveliest  green,  enamelled  with  a  thousand  flowers. 

A  second  wash  over  certain  portions  of  the  illustration  and  we  have 
lands  which  rise  slightly  higher — as,  for  instance,  the  Matto  Grooso  and 
the  consequent  Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  third  wash  and  we  are  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  principally  the  Andes;  a  fourth  may  pick  out  the  chief 
heights. 

The  Andes  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed — the  roof  of  South  America. 
It  is  worth  while  spending  many  lessons  on  them.  Climb  the  Andes,  ex- 
plore the  highlands  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  (of  which  one  writer 
says,  "  in  no  part  of  the  world  does  Nature  assume  grander,  more  impos- 
ing, or  more  varied  forms.  Deserts  as  bare  and  repulsive  as  those  of 
Sahara  alternate  with  valleys  as  luxuriant  as  those  of  Italy")  and  sail  on 
the  lake  of  Titicaca,  up  amongst  the  clouds,  on  a  boat  that  was  made  in 
Scotland.  Notice  and  with  paint  and  brush  mark  the  greatest  volcanoes 
and  mountains ;  the  names  will  be  easily  learned.  The  volcanoes  are  very 
attractive  as  well  as  numerous;  we  read  that  "fifty  are  crowded  into  a 
space  not  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  London  to  Dover",  or,  to 
bring  the  comparison  nearer  home,  we  may  say  from  Weyburn  to  Regina. 
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We  visit  Quito,  the  highest  inhabited  city,  and  afterwards  take  a  short 
trip  to  the  South  American  desert  with  its  travelling  sand-dunes,  rich 
though  unwatered  soil,  and  dry,  crisp  air.  Here  and  there,  flowing  from 
the  mountains  through  the  desert  and  into  the  ocean,  is  a  rapid  river — 
just  the  melted  snow  and  ice  from  the  Andes — but  the  water  irrigates  the 
land  and  gives  rise  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation  in  its  vicinity;  consequently, 
we  get  products  and  trading  centres  at  such  places  at  Lima,  which  we 
visit,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  famous  rivers  which  drain  this  wonderful 
continent. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Modern  Elementary  School  Practice  by  George  E.  Freeland,  408  pages,  $1.65. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  "John  Locke  found  that  top-spinning  would  become 
disagreeable  to  a  child  if  presented  in  the  same  manner  as  his  school  work."  "I  like 
to  read  but  not  in  school".  "  I  love  flowers  but  I  don't  like  them  the  way  they  are  used 
in  nature  study".  Do  these  quotations  correctly  represent  the  average  child's  attitude 
towards  school  work?  If  they  do,  what  are  teachers  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  changes 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  average  school  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  average  lesson? 
If  every  teacher  would  read  one  professional  book  and  one  educational  journal  every 
year,  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  school  practice  that  would  end  many  of  the  defects 
now  existing  and  would  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  immeasurably.  The  book 
under  review,  for  instance,  cannot  but  improve  any  teacher's  work.  It  is  full  of  prac- 
tical hints  in  several  subjects;  it  discusses  the  "problem  method",  the  home  project, 
the  doctrine  of  interest,  methods  Of  adjusting  school  work  to  individual  needs,  and  many 
other  matters  of  immediate  moment.  "So  far  as  it  can  be  done,  we  must  arrange  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom  in  every  detail  so  that  pupils  will  like  and  not  detest  their  tasks." 
If  difficulties  are  cropping  up,  this  book  will  help  the  teacher  to  solve  a  good  many  of 
them.     Try  it.  w.  j.  d. 

Britain  and  Greater  Britain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  E.  A.  Hughes,  295  pages. 
5^.  net.  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  London.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 
A  lucid,  concise,  and  exceedingly  readable  story  is  given  of  events  in  Great  Britain  from 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  1906.  There  is  also  a  description  of  social  movements  and, 
finally,  a  brief,  but  rather  complete,  history  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  and  Egypt.  This  is  not  merely  a  textbook  for  schools — it  is  also  a  book 
for  the  general  reader.  It  deals  with  a  period  that  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time.  w.  J.  D. 

Opportunities  for  Handicapped  Men  in  the  Rubber  Industry,  by  Bert  J.  Morris  and 
Charles  H.  Paull.  Bureau  of  Education,  Harvard  University.  125  pages.  The  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  This  is  a 
most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  adaptation  of  disabled  men  to  work  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  products.  The  book  is  exceedingly  well  written  and  commends  itself 
at  first  glance  by  its  general  appearance  not  only,  but  also  by  the  evident  care  with  which 
every  detail  of  the  rubber  industry  has  been  examined  in  order  to  explain  in  a  most 
"understandable"  manner  exactly  how  a  disabled  man  can  fit  himself  for  effective  work 
therein.  To  everyone  interested  in  this  subject  the  volume  can  be  most  heartily  recom- 
mended, w.  J.  D. 
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Boh  and  Bill  See  Canada  by  Alfred  E.  Uren.  94  pages.  SI. 25.  The  Musson  Book 
Co.,  Toronto.  This  is  a  travel  story  in  rhyme  for  boys  and  girls.  Bob  and  Bill  are  two 
rabbits  who  undertake  to  tour  Canada  from  coast  to  coast.  The  story  of  what  they  saw, 
how  they  travelled,  what  places  they  visited,  makes  a  good  juvenile  book — purely 
Canadian.  W.  j.  D. 

The  Story  of  the  People  of  Britain,  in  four  books,  I  (60  cents)  and  II  (70  cents)  by 
Mary  Sarson;  III  (75  cents)  and  IV  (75  cents)  by  Lucy  Hanson.  Cloth,  crown  8vo, 
869  pages.  Illustrated.  Cambridge  University  Press,  London.  (Toronto,  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.)  1918.  This  series  of  history  readers  aims  "to  give  children  a  con- 
secutive account  of  the  fortunes  and  progress  of  the  British  people  from  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  year  1914.  The  word  'people'  is  used  advisedly,  as  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  each  volume  to  picture,  in  simple  language,  the  everyday  life  of  men  and 
women  in  various  classes  of  society  and  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Kings  and 
queens  and  battles  and  treaties  have  their  place  in  the  narrative,  but  only  when  they 
actually  affect  the  development  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  authors  have  been  very 
successful  in  carrying  out  their  aim.  The  stories  are  interesting,  are  told  in  simple 
language,  and  present  those  details  which  will  interest  the  normal  child.  The  purpose 
of  presenting  the  life  of  the  '  people '  is  carried  out  not  only  by  emphasizing  that  side  in 
the  ordinary  story,  but  also  by  inserting  special  chapters  such  as  Country  Life  200  years 
Ago  and  Town  Life  200  years  Ago.  As  Book  I,  55  B.C.-1485  A.D.,  and  Book  II,  1485- 
1688  are  shorter  than  the  later  volumes,  1689-1815  and  1815-1914,  proper  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Each  book  contains  about  60  illustrations, 
many  of  them  full-page  pictures.  These  readers  are  suitable  for  both  Public  and  High 
School  use.  G.  M.  J. 

Polly  Masson  by  William  Henry  Moore.  Cloth,  339  pages.  Price  $1.75.  1919- 
Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  The  versatile  author  of  this  book,  who  is  already 
well-known  to  the  Canadian  public  through  The  Clash  and  other  volumes  dealing  with 
political  and  economic  questions,  has  attempted  in  this  novel  to  interest  a  wider  public 
in  his  views  of  the  great  national  questions  of  the  day.  The  hero,  Hon.  William  Larned, 
got  his  political  education  in  the  Protestant  atmosphere  of  Ontario;  the  heroine,  Polly 
Masson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Quebec  and 
is  filled  with  that  reverential  love  of  French  Canada  and  its  institutions  and  customs 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  French-Canadians  as  a  race.  Larned  became  federal 
member  for  Badmington,  a  typical  Ontario  city,  then  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
might  have  became  Premier  of  Canada,  had  he  been  willing  to  disregard  his  political 
conscience.  In  tracing  the  career  of  Larned,  and  in  weaving  in  the  romance  connected 
with  Polly  Masson,  the  author  manages  to  discuss  through  his  characters  many  of  the 
very  important  political  problems,  such  as  the  relations  between  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
the  tariff,  and  imperialism.  The  novel  is  frankly  political;  the  love  story  would  not  by 
itself  carry  the  book,  but  the  political  questions  are  so  well  discussed,  the  dialogue  is 
so  well  written  and  so  much  light  is  thrown  on  Canadian  political  life,  that  anyone  at  all 
concerned  with  public  questions  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  narrative.  There  are 
many  good  passages,  but  one  of  the  best  is  an  account  of  a  conversation  between  a 
typical  western  farmer,  the  man  with  the  sponge,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  on  a  trans- 
continental railway  train,  one  of  whom  is  our  friend  Larned.  This  novel  should  appeal 
to  all  those  interested  in  either  Canadian  literature  or  Canadian  political  affairs. 

G.  M.  J. 

The  British  Empire,  272  pages;  100  illustrations,  maps,  summary.  Price  60  cents. 
Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  One  of  Longman's  Geographical  Readers.  Inter- 
esting enough  in  illustration  and  material  to  induce  a  Third  or  Fourth  Book  pupil  to  take 
if  from  the  shelf  for  supplementary  reading.  e.  l.  d. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  ^  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  School  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal.] 

General 

The  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  that,  at  the  examinations  in  June,  1920,  the  same  examination 
papers  will  be  used  for  both  Normal  Entrance  and  Junior  Matriculation, 
and  the  same  papers  for  both  Faculty  Entrance  and  Senior  Matriculation. 
This  means  that,  as  far  as  these  examinations  are  concerned,  there  will 
be  only  two  sets  of  papers  instead  of  four,  as  has  been  the  case.  The 
necessary  adjustments  in  curricula  and  in  examination  boards  will  be 
made,  of  course,  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Universities. 


The  Editor  of  the  "Roll  of  Service"  for  the  University  of  Toronto 
hopes  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  career  and  the  military  service  of 
each  former  student  who  fell  in  the  Great  War.  He  has  been  unable  to 
secure  the  desired  Information  regarding  W.  L.  Charlton,  who  attended 
the  Faculty  of  Education  in  1912-13.  Can  any  reader  supply  the  address 
of  Mr.  Charlton's  next-of-kin  or  of  any  relatives  or  friends  of  his? 

Classes  of  1918-19  in  the  Training  Schools 

[The  School  publishes  under  this  heading  all  the  news  of  this  kind  that  can  be 
secured.  The  information  is  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  classes  concerned.  If 
mention  of  any  training  school,  or  any  individual,  is  omitted,  such  is  the  case  only 
because  no  means  of  obtaining  the  information  has  been  discovered.  Additional  news 
is  always  gratefully  received.] 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. — Nelson  C.  Hart,  B.A., 
is  Instructor  in  botany  in  the  Western  University,  London;   Miss  Winni- 
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fred  A.  Kearney  has  the  junior  second  class  In  St.  Francis  School, 
Toronto;  Miss  Ruth  M.  Nephew  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Huron; 
Chas.  F.  Chambers  in  S.S.  No.  18,  Melanchthon ;  Miss  Clara  A.  Church 
is  Principal's  assistant  in  Victoria  Avenue  Public  School,  Hamilton; 
Miss  Daisy  Westbrook  has  the  intermediate  room  In  S.S.  No.  5,  Farring- 
don,  near  Brantford. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Nellie  Dolg  Is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  3, 
Turnberry;  Miss  Mabel  E.  Miller  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Carrick;  Miss  Agnes 
Morgan  in  S.S.  No.  18,  Maryborough. 

London' Normal  School. — Miss  Hazel  Teargue  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  11,  EnnisklUen;  Miss  Gladys  I.  Riggs  in  S.S.  No.  14,  Howard; 
Miss  Charlotte  Garrett  In  S.S.  No.  2,  East  NIssourl. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  Berta  Gray  has  the  primary  classes 
in  Bruce  Mines  Public  School;  Miss  Marjorie  C.  Acheson  has  the  school 
at  Brewster's  Lake;  Miss  Edith  F.  Dunn  Is  teaching  the  junior  room  In 
Englehart  Public  School;   Miss  Winnlfred  Player  is  at  Brentha. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — Orvlll  E.  Ault  is  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Cardinal; 
Miss  Stella  L  Spratt  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Blackburn;  Miss  Mary  E.  Conlln 
Is  teaching  In  S.S.  No.  14,  Lochiel. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Grace  McMackon  has  the  primary 
classes  In  Elmvale  Public  School. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Gosnell,  of  the  class  of  1917-18  in  the  Toronto  Faculty 
of  Education,  who  had  been  teaching  at  lona,  was  married  recently  to 
Mr.  Newman  of  London. 


The  National  War  Savings  Committee  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  free,  to 
teachers  any  or  all  of  the  school  posters  (squirrel,  circus,  owl,  and  beaver). 
These  will  be  attractive  for  decorating  classrooms 
BLJ  1  at  Christmas  time — and  three  of  them  are  useful 

in  nature  study.  There  are  still  some  copies  of 
past  issue  of  The  Thrift  Magazine  on  hand. 
These  contain  problems  In  arithmetic,  lessons, 
and  stories.  Copies  of  these  and  of  the  posters 
may  be  obtained,  free,  by  writing  the  Committee 
at  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Alberta 

Two  special  classes  have  been  commenced  in  Edmonton  for  children 
who  have  been  slow  in  making  progress,  one  in  the  Norwood  School  and 
one  in  the  King  Edward  School.  The  former  is  under  Jihe  charge  of 
Mrs.  Peake,  who  comes  to  this  work  with  ripe  experience  gained  in 
London,  England;  the  latter  Is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Safiford  who  had 
obtained  her  experience  In  this  work  in  Detroit,  Mich.     A  third  class  of 
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this  sort  was  to  have  been  opened  by  Mrs.  Curtin,  who  has  been  taking 
special  work  of  this  kind  at  Harvard,  but  owing  to  a  physical  break- 
down she  has  been  unable  to  report.  The  work  is  progressing  splendidly 
and  is  meeting  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
it  is  designed  to  benefit.  A  "special  opportunity"  class  is  also  being 
opened  in  the  King  Edward  School.  This  class  is  for  the  benefit  of 
bright  children  who,  for  reasons  that  could  not  be  controlled,  find  them- 
selves in  grades  three  or  four  years  lower  than  the  normal  for  their  age. 

Beginning  in  September  of  this  year  the  principals  of  eight  of ,  the 
larger  Public  Schools  in  Edmonton  have  been  granted  relea'fee  from  the 
actual  teaching  of  Grade  VHI  for  the  half  of  each  school  day.  These 
principals  are  making  a  special  effort  to  study  and  record  the  personal 
characteristics  of  each  individual  child  in  their  schools.  It  is  planned 
that  meetings  of  these  principals  be  held  monthly,  and  that  special 
problems  in  school  administration  be  studied  intensively  at  these 
meetings. 

The  teachers  of  Beiseker,  Irricana,  and  Kathryn,  and  the  adjacent 
districts  have  organized  a  local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance.  Mr. 
Urquhart  is  President;  Miss  Hesselgrave,  Vice-President;  D.  S.  Sallaher, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Redcliff  Public  School  are  as  follows: — • 
Miss  Margaret  Smith,  Trenton,  N.S.;  Miss  Flower,  Chinook;  Miss 
Augusta  Busby,  Lethbridge;  Miss  Clarinda  Clare,  Etzikom;  Miss 
Hazel  Current,  Retlaw;  Miss  Annie  Grant,  Strathmore;  and  Lieut.  R. 
Hulland. 

The  Medicine  Hat  School  Board  is  re-instituting  evening  classes, 
featuring  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  English  for  foreign  born; 
drawing  and  lettering;  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  and  correspond- 
ence;  commercial  arithmetic;   civics  and  history. 

Mr.  King,  the  official  organizer  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance, 
reports  that  he  is  meeting  with  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
regard  to  the  Alliance  in  every  part  of  the  Province.  New  locals  are 
being  organized  everywhere,  hundreds  of  new  members  are  enrolling, 
and  the  indications  are  that  a  solid  organization  of  the  teachers  of 
Alberta  will  be  effected  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Peasley,  Principal  of  the  Elm  Street  School,  Medicine 
Hat,  is  the  new  President  of  the  Medicine  Hat  local  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Alliance.  Miss  W.  M.  Henderson  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Hon.  George  P.  Smith,  Minister  of  Education,  Alberta,  is  very  desirous 
that  every  school  in  Alberta  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  flag 
and  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  school  flag 
throughout  the  Province.     He  is,  therefore,  introducing  the  new  policy 
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of  supplying  through  the  Department  of  Education,  a  Union  Jack,  two 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  long,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  district  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  inspector  in  lieu  of  books  or  of  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  school  grant.  In  other  words,  the  expense  will  be  borne 
by  the  districts,  but  the  flags  will  be  provided  by  the  Department. 
They  will  be  of  uniform  size  and  quality  and  the  prices  will  be  much 
more  favourable  than  could  be  secured  by  the  districts. 

The  Minister  is  having  prepared  at  the  present  time  a  list  of  dates 
upon  which  the  flag  shall  be  floated  at  every  school  and  a  little  book 
with  an  article  dealing  with  each  date  selected.  The  teacher  will  be 
required  to  read  these  articles  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  of  raising 
the  flag  and  the  children  may  write  compositions  reproducing  the  matter 
contained  in  them.  For  these  exercises,  a  pole  on  the  ground  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  one  on  top  of  the  school  building.  With  a  view  to 
assisting  districts  in  which  suitable  flag  stafifs  cannot  be  procured  locally, 
the  Department  of  Education  is  now  gathering  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  different  varieties  of  poles  and  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

An  interesting  adjustment  in  the  salary  schedule  for  teachers  on  the 
Edmonton  staff  has  been  adopted  by  the  board,  as  per  the  following 
minute : — • 

1.  That  at  the  option  of  the  Board  grade  teachers  giving  a  very  superior  type  of 
class-room  service  may  be  given  a  bonus  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  annum  over 
and  above  their  schedule  salary,  such  bonus  to  be  given  only  after  two  (2)  or  more  full 
years  service  with  this  Board. 

2.  That  grade  teachers  who  have  reached  the  maximum  of  the  salary  schedule  and 
have  received  the  bonus  as  provided  for  in  Clause  1  may  be  given  an  additional  bonus 
of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  three  (3)  full  years  after  having  reached  the  maximum  as 
per  schedule,  such  bonus  to  be  given  for  extra  superior  classroom  service;  provided, 
however,  that  a  period  of  three  full  years  shall  have  elapsed  between  the  granting  of 
the  first  bonus  and  the  granting  of  the  second  bonus. 

Manitoba 

The  National  Conference  on  "Character  Education  in  Relation  to 
Canadian  Citizenship"  was  held  at  Winnipeg  on  October  20th,  21st, 
and  22nd.  The  conference  was  a  notable  one  not  so  much  for  the 
definite  things  accomplished  at  the  Winnipeg  meeting  as  it  was  for  the 
revelation  it  made  as  to  the  unity  of  sentiment  prevailing  among  Cana- 
dians when  the  matter  of  the  ultimate  things  of  education  are  con- 
sidered. Those  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  found  common 
ground  on  which  they  could  act.  It  revealed  a  substantial  solidarity  in 
the  fundamentals  of  training  for  Canadian  citizenship.  Those  in 
attendance  believe  that  a  very  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in 
education  in  Canada.  A  marked  feature  of  the  conference,  so  far  as 
this  Province  is  concerned,  was  the  large  attendance  of  secondary  teachers 
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and  their  trustees.  A  fine  community  of  interest  seemed  to  have  been 
discovered. 

The  commission  on  teachers'  salaries  has  completed  its  task  of  taking 
evidence  and  it  is  now  engaged  in  seeking  a  comprehensive  finding  to 
present  to  the  Government.  Some  surprising  things  were  brought  to 
light  and  none  of  them  more  promising  than  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  schools  of  the  Province 
and  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  and  squarely  with  the  teachers.  Many  fine 
things  were  said  about  teachers  and  their  work;  it  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  working  conditions  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  will  be 
improved  to  the  extent  that  one  who  listened  to  the  evidence  being 
given  would  naturally  expect. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  the  teachers'  federations  and  alliances 
of  the  four  western  Provinces  more  closely  co-ordinated.  On  October 
21st  a  committee  met  in  Winnipeg  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  common 
grounds  for  action.  This  committee  drew  up  several  resolutions  which 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  four  provincial  organizations  this  year. 
After  these  take  action  it  is  purposed  to  hold  another  meeting  in  Calgary 
next  summer  to  complete  the  work  of  this  inter-provincial  organization. 
The  provisional  executive  is  as  follows: — President,  H.  Charlesworth, 
Victoria,  B.C.;  Secretary,  J.  K.  Colling,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan; 
T.  E.  A.  Stanley,  Calgary,  Alberta;  and  E.  K.  Marshall,  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Manitoba. 

C.  E.  Law,  who  has  held  the  position  of  Principal  in  Cartwright 
School  for  the  past  year,  has  resigned. 

Two  school  districts  of  the  Province  have  elected  women  members  of 
the  trustee  boards.  Mrs.  Walter  Marcroft,  jr.,  was  elected  in  South 
Bend,  near  Winnipegosis,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Graham,  at  Burnside. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Richard  school  district,  W.  J.  Groves 
was  elected  to  the  trustee  board.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mrs. 
Shewfelt  for  her  work  at  the  school  during  her  term  as  trustee. 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  at  Cartwright  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorizing  the  board  to  secure  a  suitable  room  and  engage  a  teacher 
for  grades  1,  2  and  3,  this  being  found  necessary  to  relieve  the  congestion 
until  such  tirtie  as  an  addition  can  be  erected  to  the  present  school 
building. 

Saskatchewan 

The  second  session  of  the  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  first  and  second  class  certificates  will  be  held  at  Regina  and  at  Sask- 
atoon from  January  5th  to  May  7th,  1920. 

Special  third  class  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  held  at  the 
following  points  in  the  Province  from  January  5th  until  March  12th: 
provided  that  a  class  of  at  least  25  can  be  assembled  at  each  point, 
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Regina,  Saskatoon,  Moose  Jaw,  Prince  Albert,  Yorkton,  Moosomin, 
Estevan,  and  Weyburn. 

D.  S.  McCannel,  chief  attendance  officer,  reports  that  the  School 
Attendance  Act  has  greatly  improved  the  attendance  of  pupils.  Through 
the  operation  of  this  Act  many  sick  and  disabled  children  have  been 
found  and  have  been  given  the  necessary  treatment. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon,  had  in  1919  the  largest  attendance  since  its  commencement. 

Between  200  and  225  school  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Province 
this  year,  a  marked  increase  over  1918,  with  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  in  the  number  of  the  exhibits.  In  practically 
all  instances  where  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  are  in  existence,  the  club  fair 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  school  exhibition.  The  Department  of 
Education  endeavours  to  provide  at  least  one  judge  or  speaker  for  each 
of  the  exhibitions.  In  addition  to  this  outside  help,  the  inspectors  in 
whose  territory  the  exhibition  is  held  invariably  attend,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  their  efforts  that  the  movement  has  attained  its  present  success. 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  will  hold  in  December,  January, 
and  February  three  short  courses  of  instruction  on  internal  combustion 
engines,  including  automobiles. 

Reports  received  from  the  University  indicate  that  the  vocational 
courses  for  returned  disabled  soldiers  have  up  to  the  present  been  highly 
successful,  and  the  lengthy  list  of  students  shows  how  greatly  these 
classes  were  needed. 

The  several  series  of  lectures  on  "Home  Nursing  and  the  Care  of 
Children",  which  Miss  Allan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  assisted 
by  Miss  Chisholm,  has  been  giving  in  various  parts  of  the  Province, 
have  been  very  successful  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Keen  interest 
has  been  shown  at  every  place  visited,  and  the  courses,  which  usually 
extended  over  two  or  three  days,  have  been  attended  by  an  average  of 
about  55  mothers. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  a  number  of  baby  clinics  have  been  held 
by  Dr.  Middleton,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  with  the 
help  of  the  resident  doctor.  At  many  of  these  clinics  a  number  of  easily 
curable  defects  have  been  discovered,  and  the  parents  were  advised  as 
to  what  steps  were  necessary  to  have  them  remedied.  As  many  as 
sixty  children  have  been  examined  at  some  of  these  clinics. 

Quebec 

At  the  fifty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Protestant  Teachers' 
Association,  held  on  October  9th- 11th,  important  business  was  dis- 
cussed regarding  teachers'  salaries,  pension  fund,  the  desirability  of 
forming  a  union,  and  the  necessity  for  fixing  a  scale  of  minimum  salaries. 
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The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
coming  year: — President,  I.  Gammell,  B.A. ;  vice-presidents,  Miss  I. 
Brittain,  M.A.;  W.  A.  Kneeland,  I.  O.  Vincent,  M.A.;  Miss  Ethel 
Gale,  B.A.;  (Quebec)  Miss  Hazel  Murchison,  B.A.;  (Montreal  West), 
Ernest  Smith  (suburban  principal);  recording  secretary,  Miss  M.  B. 
Eraser,  B.A.;  corresponding  secretary,  Howard  P.  Honey,  B.A.; 
treasurer,  Miss  H.  M.  Cunningham;  representative  on  Protestant  Com- 
mittee, Miss  Amy  Norris;  curator  of  library.  Miss  May  Idler,  B.A. ; 
pension  commissioners,  E.  M.  Campbell,  B.A. ;  M.  C.  Hopkins,  B.A.; 
executive  committee  (Island  of  Montreal),  Miss  Mary  V.  Allen;  W. 
Chalk,  B.A.;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Irwin,  M.A.;  Dean  Laird,  B.Phil.;  W.  P. 
Percival,  B.A.;  H.  J.  Silver,  B.A.;  W.  A.  Walsh,  B.A.;  (outside  Island 
of  Montreal)  C.  A.  Adams,  B.A:  (Granby) ;  C.  N.  Crutchfield,  B.A. 
(Longueuil);  Chas.  McBurney,  B.A.  (Lachute) ;  Miss  Janie  E.  Norris 
(St.  Lambert);  Inspector  McOuat,  B.A.  (Lachute);  Inspector  Parker, 
B.A.  (Leeds  Village);  Inspector  Rothney,  B.A.  (Lennoxville) ;  Miss  H. 
E.  Winn  (Quebec),  Convener  of  Committee  of  Salaries;  W.  A.  Walsh, 
president;  Text  Book  Committee,  Chas.  McBurney,  B.A.;  Convener 
of  School  Attendance  Committee,  W.  C.  R.  Anderson. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  continue  the  publication  of  "The 
Teachers'  Magazine".  W.  P.  Percival  was  again  appointed  editor  and 
Principal  A.  W.  Kneeland  business  manager  of  the  enterprise.  The 
teachers  present  at  the  meeting  pledged  themselves  to  make  "The 
Teachers'  Magazine"  a  real  official  organ  of  the  Protestant  teachers  in 
Quebec.  All  the  students  in  training  at  Macdonald  College  have  be- 
come subscribers  to  the  magazine,  which  will  be  published  four  times  a 
year — on  December  1st,  March  1st,  June  1st,  and  September  1st;  the 
membership  fee  for  the  Teachers'  Convention  will  be  increased  by 
fifty  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  magazine  also. 

A.  D'Arcy  Chapman,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  has  received  a  fellowship  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal 
of  Macdonald  High  School — ^his  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  present  school  year — in  June  next. 

The  educational  campaign,  conducted  by  the  Protestant  Committee 
at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  was  begun  this  autumn  along  the  Gasp6 
Coast.  Inspector  J.  C.  Sutherland,  B.A.  and  Dean  Laird  of  Macdonald 
College  gave  addresses  to  the  school  boards,  parents,  and  taxpayers  at 
Matapedia,  New  Carlisle,  and  Gaspe.  In  addition  they  visited  the 
Model  School  at  Matapedia,  the  Academy  at  New  Carlisle,  and  the 
Model  Schools  of  Paspebiac,  Shigawake,  Port  Daniel,  and  Gaspe  Basin. 
In  the  Eastern  Townships  and  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  the  educational 
campaign  will  be  held  in  December.  It  is  also  planned  to  have  large 
meetings  in  Montreal  and  suburbs  during  the  winter. 

{Continued  on  page  236) 
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Mail  the  Coupon  Now. 
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New  Brunswick 

The  Normal  School  opened  at  Fredericton,  N.B.,  in  September 
with  237  students  enrolled.  Of  these  65  entered  for  first  class,  105  for 
second  class,  and  43  for  third  class.     The  French  class  numbers  24. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  began  its  academic  year  on 
September  22nd,  with  60  students  in  the  freshman  class,  the  largest  in 
its  history.  The  total  number  of  students  exceeds  150,  and  the  College 
is  filled  to  its  capacity.  Among  the  students  are  many  returned  soldiers 
who  are  completing  their  courses  interrupted  by  the  war. 

Adrian  B.  Gilbert,  B.A.,  Rhodes  Scholar  of  the  U.N.B.  for  1918,  and 
Murray  McC.  Baird,  B.A.,  Rhodes  Scholar  of  the  same  college,  1916, 
have  gone  to  Oxford  College,  England,  to  take  up  their  studies. 

L.  A.  Gilbert,  B.A.,  has  succeeded  H.  C.  Titus,  B.A.,  as  Principal 
of  Campbellton  Grammar  School. 

Miss  Anna  Jackson,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Gagetown 
Grammar  School,  succeeding  Miss  Gladys  Gregory,  B.A.,  who  has  gone 
West. 

Vocational  schools  have  been  established  at  Woodstock,  Fredericton, 
and  St.  John.  Fletcher  Peacock,  B.A.,  is  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion for  the  Province. 

Miss  Ethel  Thurrott,  B.A.,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  stafT  of 
the  Ladies'  College  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Cecil  H.  Turner,  B.A.,  is  Principal  of  the  Victoria  Co.  Grammar 
School  at  Andover. 

M.  G.  Fox,  B.A.,  for  several  years  Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Sackville,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Superior 
School  at  Dorchester. 

Professor  A.  Foster  Baird,  who  has  been  supplying  at  the  U.N.B. 
for  two  years  past,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  in 
Macdonald  College,  Montreal. 

H.  C.  Titus,  B.A.,  is  Principal  of  Milltown  High  School. 

F.  B.  Meagher,  M.A.,  for  many  years  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties,  and  a  part  of  York  County,  died  sud- 
denly at  Carleton  Hall,  Woodstock,  N.B.,  on  Friday  morning,  October 
3rd,  aged  56  years.  The  news  of  his  death  was  a  shock  to  his  many 
friends.  Mr.  Meagher  spent  his  vacation  last  summer  taking  a 
course  in  school  administration  at  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Professor  Edgar  Allen,  Ph.B.  of  Edgewood,  R.I.,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  biology  at  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville.  Professor 
Allen  is  a  graduate  and  post-graduate  of  Brown  University. 

Professor  James  King,  Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
religious  education  of  Mt.  Allison  University.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  Clark  University  in  1916. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Matriculation  ^^^  George  Ross,  sometime  Minister  of  Education, 


and 


had  a  passion  for  uniformity.     Against  considerable 


Teachers*  opposition  he  carried  into  effect  a  plan  for  uniform 

Examinations  ^^^^^es  and  examinations  for  teachers  and  university 
matriculants.  But  Sir  George  lived  before  his  time. 
The  universities  were  not  yet  quite  ready  to  admit  the  Department  of 
Education  to  what  seemed  like  a  partial  control  of  matriculation  examin- 
ations. They  needed  students  and  were  fearful  of  the  higher  standards 
of  the  teachers'  examinations.  Moreover,  they  argued,  matriculation 
examinations  should  always  differ  from  teachers'  examinations.  The 
former  tested  maturity — fitness  to  continue  a  course  of  study !  the  latter 
tested  scholarship — the  completion  of  such  a  course.  The  opposition 
persisted  and,  shortly  after  Sir  George's  withdrawal  from  office,  forced  a 
separation.  The  courses  remained  almost  identical  except  where 
additional  subjects  were  prescribed  for  matriculation  but  the  examina- 
tions became  distinct  and  different. 

Recent  movements  and  reforms  have  again  directed  attention  to 
the  problem.  Some  obstacles  to  uniform  examinations  have  dis- 
appeared. Normal  Entrance  and  Faculty  Entrance  examinations  do 
not  mark,  in  the  same  sense  as  formerly,  the  completion  of  courses. 
Training  schools  now  review  and  continue  the  work  of  the  High  Schools. 
Universities  do  not  now  need  students.  They  are  in  desperate  straits 
to  find  room  for  the  hosts  at  their  doors.  Having  regard  to  the  de- 
mands of  modern  scholarship,  the  universities  dare  no  longer  accept 
the  lower  matriculation  standards  of  twenty  years  ago.  Moreover,  the 
universities  and  the  Department  of  Education  have  learned  to  trust 
one  another.  They  co-operate  each  for  the  good  of  the  others  and  all 
with  great  profit  to  the  Province.  In  the  meantime  the  objections  to 
separate  examinations  have  increased  in  numbers  and  force.  The  cost 
mounts  up  with  separate  boards  of  supervising  examiners,  examiners- 
in-chief,  and  associate  examiners.  Delays  with  examination  results 
become  more  frequent  and  vexatious.  Matriculation  examinations 
conducted  by  the  universities  lose  something  of  the  experience  and 
professional  skill  of  high  school  examiners  and  the  teachers'  examinations 
conducted   by   the   Department   of   Education    lose   something  of   the 
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scholarship  and  of  the  outlook  of  university  examiners.  To  no  one 
are  separate  examinations  so  burdensome  as  to  the  high  school  teacher. 
To  him  they  mean  two  classes,  two  standards,  two  goals,  with  the 
loss  of  time,  dispersion  of  effort,  uncertainties,  and  anxieties  that  attend 
upon  them.  Driven  by  the  ordinary  demands  of  his  school,  he  here 
finds  himself  overdriven  by  the  artificial  and  unnecessary  demands  of 
two  examinations.  His  resentment  is  pardonable.  The  students  also 
object.  Uncertain  as  to  their  future  plans  they  wish  to  be  prepared 
for  admission  to  the  universities  or  the  training  schools,  either  or  both, 
as  they  may  later  decide.  With  this  in  view  they  pursue  a  course 
common  to  both.  But  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  a  common 
examination  and  they  do  not  receive  a  common  certificate.  And  so 
it  follows  that  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the-  universities  will  not 
admit  to  the  training  schools! 

Under  these  conditions  a  recent  announcement  of  the  Department 
of  Education  will  be  peculiarly  welcome  to  the  teachers  and  students 
of  Ontario.  In  his  last  days  in  office  and  as  a  part  of  his  plans  for  a 
reduction  of  the  burden  of  examinations  Dr.  Cody  has  effected  an 
agreement  with  the  universities  for  uniform  examinations. 

So  far  as  the  subjects  overlap,  the  same  examination  papers  will  be 
set  in  1920  for  the  Normal  Entrance  and  Matriculation  examinations 
and  for  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  Honour  Matriculation  examina- 
tions. Courses  of  study,  examination  boards,  and  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting examinations  will  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

Tu«  xr^,„  The  teachers  of  Ontario  have  reasons  for  faith 

The  New  .     ,    .  ^r-  r  T- 1 

Minister  of  ^^  *         "^^  Mmister  of  Education. 

Ednration  ^"  ^^^  stages  of  Ontario's  history  the  duties  of 

the  Minister  of  Education  have  been  many  and 
heavy.  They  are  peculiarly  so  to-day  amid  the  reforms  of  the  post- 
war period.  Mr.  Grant  is  an  alert  and  active  man  still  in  his  fifties. 
If  appearances — and  reports — -do  not  deceive,  he  has  the  vigour  and  the 
industry  to  bear  without  faltering  the  burdens  of  his  ofBce. 

As  the  Attorney-General  of  Ontario  must  be  a  lawyer,  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  w^ill  always  be  a  farmer,  so  the  Minister  of 
Education  should  be  an  educated  man.  In  the  terms  of  the  schools 
Mr.  Grant  is  an  educated  man.  He  is  a  graduate  of  an  Ontario  Public 
School,  of  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute,  and  of  the  Guelph  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  was  in  attendance  in  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  when  he  was  called  home  to  take  charge  of  his 
father's  estate. 

In  a  special  sense  this  training  has  fitted  Mr.  Grant  for  his  new 
duties.  As  a  graduate  he  appreciates  the  place  and  purpose  of  the 
various  classes  of  provincial  schools  which  he  is  now  called   upon   to 
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administer.     At  Guelph  he  learned  the  meaning  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.    World-wide   movements   and    the    large    grants   of    the    Federal 
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Government  give  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  organization  of  \'ocational 
education  for  the  farm  or  the  factory  Mr.  Grant  will  find  his  second  or, 
if  considered  as  a  part  of  rural  school  reform,  his  first  great  task. 
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The  people  of  Ontario  have  always  taken  their  politics  seriously 
and  in  large. quantities.  Fortunately,  and  particularly  so  in  recent 
years,  politics  have  counted  for  little  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  new  Minister  of  Education  to  maintain 
this  good  custom.  The  party  which  he  represents  .can  scarcely  yet  be 
called  a  political  party.  Its  objects  have  hitherto  been  social  or  econ- 
omic. It  is  still  without  political  traditions  and  probably  without  a 
party  discipline.  Mr.  Grant  may  formulate  his  policy,  then,  and  make 
his  appointments,  unfettered  by  political  considerations. 

Mr.  Grant  is  a  farmer  by  lot  and  by  choice.  His  father  was  a  farmer. 
His  sons  are  farmers.  The  farmer  is  the  master  individualist  of  the 
community.  He  does  his  own  thinking.  He  acts  his  own  thoughts. 
He  is  restive  under  control.  He  loves  to  plough  the  lonefurrow.  Mr, 
Grant  will  probably  approach  his  new  duties  with  something  of  the 
farmer's  mind.  There  will  be  more  freedom  in  education,  freedom  for 
trustees,  teachers,  and  pupils  to  work  out  the  best  that's  in  them.  In 
the  concrete  this  will  mean  for  the  schools  fewer  regulations,  less  super- 
vision, greater  local  initiative.  The  great  central  educational  authority 
will  begin — slowly — to  lift  its  controlling  hand  from  the  small  local  educa- 
tional authority! 

Mr.  Grant  knows  at  first  hand  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  and  in 
particular  the  rural  Public  Schools.  He  attended  the  Public  School. 
All  his  active  life  he  has  lived  near  a  rural  Public  School.  His  children 
have  passed  through  that  rural  school.  Four  of  those  children  have 
been  trained  as  teachers  in  rural  Public  Schools.  And  all  this  in  the 
County  of  Carleton  where  Mr.  Cowley,  now  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Toronto  Public  Schools,  made  Ontario's  first  successful  attempts  to 
solve  the  rural  school  problem.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
public  school  problem,  and  in  particular  the  rural  school  problem, 
cannot  be  understood  and  solved  apart  from  its  municipal  setting. 
The  rural  school  section  and  the  rural  school  board  are  inextricably 
interwoven  with  townships  and  counties  and  township  councils  and 
county  councils.  Mr.  Grant  has  been  member  or  officer  of  a  municipal 
council  throughout  his  active  life.  He  has  held  every  elective  office  in 
the  gift  of  his  own  township  and  county.  He  should  know  the  muni- 
cipal organization  of  rural  Ontario  as  perhaps  few  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  have  ever  known  it.  With  a  full  understanding 
of  the  rural  school  and  the  rural  municipality  he  approaches  his  first  and 
greatest  work,  rural  school  reform,  equipped  probabl]^  as  no  Minister 
before  him  was  eqijipped. 

Mr.  Grant  has  seen  four  of  his  children  pass  through  the  High 
Schools  and  Normal  Schools  into  the  teaching  profession.  Thus,  in  a 
most  intimate  and  personal  way,  he  knows  teachers,  their  training,  their 
needs,  their  aims  and  rewards,   their  joys  and  sorrows.     This  under- 
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standing  of  teachers  and  teaching  prompted  him  to  pay  almost  his 
first  official  visit  to  a  training  school  for  teachers,  and  to  assure  his  first 
official  audience  that  no  community  could  spend  too  much  upon  teachers 
and  teaching.-  It  is  important  to  recognize  this  fact  in  these  days  of 
grave  unrest  among  teachers.  So  long  as  this  unrest  continues  it  is 
futile  to  plan  reforms  in  educational  administration. 

---,       „      ,  The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  has  appointed 

^  1     '     ()  the  city  architect,   Mr.   Pearse,   to  be  the  business 

manager  of  the  schools  of  the  city  at  a  salary  of 
$8,000.  The  Board  has  acted  wisely  in  creating  this  new  post.  No 
doubt  it  has  acted  wisely  in  selecting  Mr.  Pearse  to  fill  the  post.  And 
no  one  will  think  the  salary  too  big.  Mr.  Pearse  will  be  worth  more 
than  $8,000  to  the  Board.  By  way  of  contrast,  however,  the  incident 
will  bring  home  to  every  teacher  the  public's  view  of  the  teacher's 
services.  The  manager  of  the  school  buildings  will  receive  $8,000  per 
year  for  his  services;  heads  of  the  teaching  and  inspecting  staffs  will 
receive  little  more  than  half  that  sum!  Why  the  contrast?  No  one 
finds  the  explanation  in  differences  in  natural  ability.  In  years  of 
service  the  business  manager  has  less  experience  than  the  other  educa- 
tional officials.  His  professional  training  was  probably  briefer  and 
certainly  less  expensive.  The  explanation  must  lie  in  the  public's 
conception  of  the  value  of  education.  That  public  thinks  more  of  the 
means  of  attaining  an  object  than  of  the  object  itself;  it  ranks  school 
buildings  higher  than  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls.  It  believes  the 
conservation  of  the  school  fabric  to  be  more  important  than  the  con- 
servation of  knowledge,  matter  more  important  than  mind.  In  short, 
the  public  scarcely  believes  in  education  and  will  pay  for  it  only  to  the 
measure  of  its  belief.  This  fact  makes  the  demand  for  better  salaries 
for  teachers  such  a  desperate  one. 

The  discussion  that  has  followed  the  appointment  has  brought  into 
relief  another  burden  under  which  the  teacher  labours.  His  conduct 
may  be  exemplary;  he  may  possess  superior  intelligence;  his  achieve- 
ments in  his  post  may  surpass  in  actual  worth  to  the  community  the 
achievements  of  scores  of  citizens,  and  yet  the  community  will  readily 
forget  him !  The  war  created  honorary  commissions  without  number  but 
the  schoolmaster,  however  noble  his  war  service;  was  not  asked  to  serve 
upon  them.  What  community  having  an  honourable  and  profitable 
civic  post  to  offer  ever  thought  to  offer  it  to  the  schoolmaster?  Even 
where  the  training  and  skill  of  the  schoolmaster  seem  to  be  essential  to 
a  post  the  community  will  not  hesitate  to  pass  him  by.  It  will  fill  a 
purely  educational  post  with  one  who  has  never  been  an  educator.  It 
is  this  fact  that  sometimes  makes  teaching  such  a  hopeless  task ! 


Brampton's  New  High  School 

ON  the  evening  of  November  20th  the  new  High  School  at  Brampton 
was  formally  opened.  Principal  W.  J.  Fenton,  B.A..  head- 
master since  1891  and,  as  a  boy,  a  pupil  in  this  school  for  all 
of  his  secondary  education,  gave  a  most  interesting  resume  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  since  the  town's  first  High  School  was  opened  in  the 
early  60's.  Here  the  late  Dr.  John  Seath,  as  principal  without  assist- 
ants, began  his  career  as  an  educationist;  from  this  school  pupils  have 
gone  out  to  be  professors  and  teachers,  chief  justices.  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  brigadier-generals,  men  and  women  of  distinction  in  various 
walks  of  life. 


BRAMPTON  S    NEW  HIGH    SCHOOL 

Hon.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  Chancellor  Bowles,  a  former  pupil,  and  Prin- 
cipal Gundy  of  Gait,  extended  felicitations  on  the  magnificent  work 
that  the  Brampton  school  has  done  and  is  doing.  Dr.  Roberts,  chairman 
of  the  High  School  Board  for  more   than   twenty-five  years,  presided. 

The  illustration  shown  here  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  because  it 
does  not  give  a  really  good  view  of  the  front  of  the  building — a  better 
one  is  promised  for  a  later  issue. 

Brampton    High    School    is    well    staffed.      The    Principal    teaches 

classics;    L.  R.  Hainan,  M.A.,  mathematics;    H.  A.  Percy  has  charge 

of  the  work  in  science;     Miss   Margaret  A.   Hamilton,   B.A.,   teaches 

moderns;   Miss  May  R.  Hutchinson,  English  and  history;   Miss  Stewart, 

Lower  School  subjects.  W.  J.  D. 

[  242  ] 


Schools  New  and  Old 


[For  this  pag-e  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed— Colleg-iate  Institutes,  High 
Schools,  Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars 
regarding  the  staff,  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  send- 
ing a  picture.  No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large — all  schools  are  interesting. 
—  (An  ordinary  snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction  :  the  print,  not  the  negative, 
is  used;  it  will  be  promptly  returned  on  request.)] 


S.  D.  3469,  M^ACHAM,  Sask. 
Teacher — Miss  Marion  Worth. 


Public  School,  Thessalon,  Ont. 
[2431 


A  Rural  School  Exhibition 
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GLADYS  M.  MASTERS 
Hantsport,  Nova  Scotia 

ILL  you  come  with  me  to-day  to  the  Httle  school^exhibition  at 

W ?     The  school  is  an  ungraded  one  and  has  never  held 

an  exhibition  before,  so  I  have  little  idea  of  the  measure  of 
success  which  is  likely  to  attend  our  efforts,  There  are  never  any 
community  gatherings  in  the  village — not  even  any  religious  services. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  train  was  an  hour  late  for  there  is'  a. busy 
morning  ahead  of  us.  The  school-house?  Yes,  it  does  look  like  a 
prison.  The  heavy  wire  grating  protects  the  windows  from  sunlight 
as  well  as  from  stones.     It  also  protects  the  windows  from  the  cleaner's 

brush,  to  which  fact  the  fes- 
toons of  dust  and  cobwebs 
testify.  What  a  hum  of  voices! 
The  pupils  are  writing  labels 
for  their  exhibits.  We  will  leave 
them  and  go  to  the  hall  across 
the  way  where  the  exhil)itic)n 
is  to  be  held. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  pre- 
sents a  pleasing  contrast  to  that 
of  the  dingy,  dirty  school-room. 
The  teacher  had  the  tables 
arranged  last  night;  they  are 
just  long  boards  supported  by 
small  tables,  and  covered  with 
wall  paper — ^the  white  side  up. 
The  children  brought  the  paper 
from  home — half  rolls  left  over 
from  the  spring  renovations. 
Here  they  come  with  the  ex- 
hibits! See  that  wee  six-year- 
old  with  his  large  cucumbers.  Isn't  he  proud  of  them?  Yes,  he  says 
he  grew  them  himself.  A  first  prize  cake!  Perhaps  so;  it  looks 
delicious,  but  one  cannot  judge  by  appearances.  There  come  the 
judges.     "Children,  run  home  now  and  come  back  at  two  o'clock". 

The  judges  say  this  is  new  work  for  them.  These  score  cards  will 
help.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  task  at  an  exhibition  such  as  this  for 
there  are  so  few  entries  in  each  section.     If  there  is  only  one   article 
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entered,  mark  it  "special"  and  a  prize  equal  to  a  second  prize  will  be 
given  unless  the  article  is  quite  superior.  This  will  encourage  more 
entries,  and  exhibits  of  better  quality  another  year.  But  do  not  be 
too  severe.     If  possible,  see  that  each  child  gets  a  prize. 

We  have  just  half  an  hour  for  lunch.     Some  of  the  children  are  back 
already.   They  are  so  anxious 
for    the    sports.      Few    have 
ever     experienced    '  anything 
like  this  before. 

"Five  cents  admission  for 
children,  ten  for  adults. 
Gently,  boys.  Of  course  you 
can  hardly  wait  to  see  who 
got  first  prize  on  the  pumpkin, 
but  ladies  first  always.  What, 
not  all  the  candy  sold  al- 
ready! You  will  make  some 
more  for  the  evening?  The 
girls  are  donating  their  prize 
fudge  too.  How  generous 
they  all  are"! 

Ready  for  the  sports. 
The  nail-driving  contest  first. 
A  girl  wins  second  prize. 

We  will  have  the  races 
on  that  side-road,  for  the 
school  grounds  are  on  a  side 
hill.  How  enthusiastic  that 
one  boy  is!  His  teacher 
wishes  he  would  take  an 
equal  interest  in  his  school 
work.  We  have  to  watch 
him  or  he  gets  his  foot  over 
the  line.  We  must  insist 
that  they  "play  the  game" 
on    the    square.      The    little 


Griffin'  Consolidated  School 

Memorial  Garden  for  Griffin  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Great 

War. 

Note  the  evergreens  in  the  lowest  of  the  pictures. 


fellows  enjoy  the  sack  and  potato  races  and  the  tug-of-war.  What  a 
happy  afternoon  it  has  been!  But  we  must  not  linger  long  to  chat 
with  the  mothers  for  we  want  to  begin  the  evening  program  on  time. 

The  evening  is  very  chilly  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  —  assures  me  he 
enjoyed  the  three-mile  walk  from  town.  We  open  with  a  few  choruses. 
The  singing  is  quite  hearty  but  they  do  not  seem  very  familiar  with 
even  the  well-known  popular  songs.     Old-time  "sings"  have  vanished 
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from  most  rural  districts,  and  where  there  are  no  reHgious  services,  the 

people  seldom  have  a  chance  to  sing  together. 

Mr. 's  talk  on  the  growth  and  influence  of  exhibitions  in  other 

communities  was  interesting  and  suggestive.     The  little  lunch  served 

by  the  ladies  gave  us  a  fine  chance  to  meet  the  people  in  an   informal 

way. 

It  has  been  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  children,  and  the 
older  folk  have  enjoyed  it  also.  Let  us  hope  it  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  fuller  life  for  the  little  school  and  the  community  of  which  it  is  such  an 
important  part — though  the  community  may  not  realize  the  truth  of 
that  observation.  The  exhibition  was  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  really 
a  starting-point  for  better  work  in  the  school  during  the  coming  year, 
and  may  prove  valuable  in  creating  the  sadly  needed  community  spirit. 
Though  tired  in  body  and  in  mind,  our  spirits  are  strengthened 
because  we  feel  that  the  day  has  been  worth  while. 


Psychological  Tests  for  the  Classroom 

MARY  SIMONS 

Sunnyside  Practice  School,  Calgary 

THE  modern  interest  in  psychological  classroom  tests  seems  to 
have  arisen  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  to  this  con- 
tinent of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  for  the  measurement  of  intelli- 
gence. This  scale,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  well-known 'Terman 
revision,*  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  measuring  both  normal  and  sub- 
normal children.  It  has  been  used,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
used,  in  most  psychopathic  institutions,  in  special  classes,  and  for 
general  purposes  of  mental  diagnosis  and  grading.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  grading  of  large,  unselected  groups  of  children  in  schools, 
however  desirable  the  use  of  this  scale  might  be,  it  is  seldom  economically 
possible.  Few  school  systems  have  adequate  facilities  for  the  individual 
mental  measurement  and  grading  of  all  pupils,  normal  and  otherwise, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  average  teacher  untrained  in  the  use  of 
the  scale  have  been  found  to  be  far  from  reliable. 

Very  obviously,  then,  the  need  has  been  for  intelligence  tests,  (1) 
which  may  be  applied  to  groups  of  children  with  as  great  an  economy 
of  time  as  possible  in  both  the  application  and  the  scoring  of  the  tests ; 
(2)  which  are  readily  scalable,  that  is,  results  of  which  may  be  inter- 
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preted  in  terms  of  easily  comprehensible  units  and  in  a  context  of  similar 
known  measurements;  and  (3)  whose  materials  and  technique  are 
standardized  to  such  a  degree  that  no  special  training  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  applies  them. 

All  these  requirements  appear  to  be  met  in  the  scale  devised  by  Arthur 
S.  Otis  and  known  as  the  "Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale".*  This  was 
designed  especially  for  the  mental  measurement  of  children  in  the 
grades  and  in  High  School  and,  consequently,  presupposes,  on  the  part 
of  the  examinee,  ability  to  read  and  write.  This,  of  course,  precludes 
its  use  in  the  measurement  of  low  subnormal  cases  but  these,  being 
easily  recognizable  anyway,  are  generally  dealt  with  outside  of  the 
school.  It  is  the  higher  grades  and  border-line  cases — ^those  not  so 
easily  identified — that  constitute  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  class- 
room, and  here  the  Otis  scale  may  be  put  to  very  practical  use.  Ex- 
perience with  the  scale  has  shown  that  in  the  measurement  of  a  group 
such  cases  immediately  disclose  themselves  by  means  of  their  low 
records.  They  should  then  be  singled  out  and  given  the  individual  tests 
and  treatment  necessary  in  each  case.  Again,  that  children  of  normal 
mentality  may  be  graded  by  their  performances  in  these  tests  is  shown 
by  the  high  positive  correlation  which  has  been  found  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  more  elaborate  and  laborious  Binet  tests.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  thai  such  a  group  test  makes  little  or  no  accurate 
diagnosis  of  the  individual. 

The  Otis  scale  consists  of  a  series  of  ten  tests  for  which  are  provided 
alternative  forms  of  equal  difficulty  that  may  be  used  in  case  of  coaching, 
interruption,  etc.  These  are  printed  in  a  booklet,  one  test  on  each  page. 
They  include  tests  of  (1)  directions,  (2)  opposites,  (3)  disarranged  sen- 
tences, (4)  proverbs,  (5)  arithmetic,  (6)  geometric  figures,  (7)  analogies, 
(8)  similarities,  (9)  narrative  completion,  (10)  memory.  Each  test 
consists  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  short  problems,  graded  in  difficulty, 
the  first  few  being  very  simple.  Practically  no  writing  is  required, 
answers  being  indicated  by  underlining — this  obviates  differences  in 
speed  of  writing  as  the  tests  are  strictly  timed.  The  booklet  may  be 
completed  at  one  sitting  or  one  or  more  tests  may  be  done  at  a  time. 
A  booklet  for  each  subject,  the  "Manual  of  Instructions",  and  "Tables 
of  Norms"  comprise  all  the  materials  necessary  to  give  the  tests.  Tim- 
ing may  be  done  with  a  stop-watch  or  any  watch  that  has  a  second-hand, 
the  total  time  required  being  less  than  an  hour.  Scoring  is  done  with 
stencils  (a  booklet  takes  about  five  minutes),  the  original  score  being 
in  points.  The  tables  of  norms  which  accompany  the  manual,  while 
giving  a  scale  ift  points,  show  its  correlation  with  the  standard  Binet 
scale  in  mental  maturity  units  or  mental  age — this  interpretation  is  the 
♦Published  by  The  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
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commonest  and  most  easily  understood.  From  this  the  intelHgence 
quotient  and  percentile  rank  may  be  deduced  if  desired.  Procedure 
and  technique  are  very  completely  standardized  and  the  instructions 
are  read  verbatim  from  the  manual  by  the  examiner.  Misunderstanding 
of  instructions  is  practically  impossible  as  sample  problems,  on  which 
ample  time  is  spent,  accompany  each  test.  A  possible  improvement  in 
the  present  form  of  the  booklet  might  be  made  by  placing  these  samples 
at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page,  thus  preventing  the  examinee  from 
glancing  over  the  test  before  commencing  work. 

In  brief,  then,  the  points  which  commend  this  scale  for  use  in  the 
ordinary  classroom  are :  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  administered — 
no  psychological  training  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  being  necessary; 
economy  of  time  and  labour;  the  ready  interpretation  of  results;  the 
fact  that  materials  for  it  are  extremely  inexpensive  and  easily  pro- 
curable; and  its  proven  value  as  a  measure  of  general  intelligence. 

Among  tests  of  a  more  special  character  are  those  for  "Reasoning 
Ability"  devised  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser  (described  in  Columbia  University 
Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series  No.  37).  In  this 
study  Dr.  Bonser  describes  various  tests  designed  to  measure  the  "four 
most  fundamental  phases  of  reasoning  ability,  namely:  the  mathematical 
judgment,  controlled  association,  selective  judgment,  and  that  com- 
plex of  analytic  and  synthetic  thinking  used  in  the  intellectual  inter- 
pretation of  literature".  These  tests,  although  designed  for  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  pupils,  when  applied  in  a  slightly  adapted  form  to 
pupils  in  the  third  grade,  still  gave  high  positive  correlations.  From 
figures  obtained  by  testing  757  school  children  Dr.  Bonser  concludes  that 
"the  best  test  among  those  here  used  for  this  general  ability  is  ...  . 
that  of  the  opposites".  This  familiar  test — simply  writing  beside  each 
word  in  a  list  a  word  just  its  opposite  in  meaning — gives  very  significant 
results  even  with  quite  young  children.  Its  correlation  with  the  test 
of  mathematical  judgment  was  surprisingly  high  even  in  Grade  III, 
where  vocabulary  is  so  limited.  As  a  "short  cut"  in  the  measurement 
of  reasoning  ability  this  test  makes  an  interesting  and  profitable  study.   • 


Recently  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  went  to  Philadelphia  and  a  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania professor  went  to  meet  him  at  Broad  Street  Station.  Sir  Walter  is  Professor 
of  English  at  Oxford  University,  England,  and  sometimes  he  writes  poetry., 

The  U.  of  P.  Professor  had  never  seen  the  English  scholar  but  had  obtained  a 
fairly  good  description  of  him.  The  first  man  to  get  off  the  train  seemed  to  tally  with 
it,  so  this  is  the  conversation  that  ensued: 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  are  you  Sir  Walter  Raleigh?" 

"No,  you  fool,  I'm  Christopher  Columbus.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  in  the  smoking 
car  playing  checkers  with  Queen  Elizabeth". 


Economy  of  Time  in  Rural  Schools 

H.  O.    KLINCK,  B.A. 

Principal  of  Schools,  Redcliflf,  Alberta 

TO  those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter  of  time-economy  in 
rural  schools  it  is  evident  that  material  for  a  fairly  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject  involves  every  phase  of  school  admin- 
istration. Not  only  must  it  demand  consideration  of  "  special  devices  " 
so-called,  but  also  of  the  more  general  problems  of  discipline  and  school 
management  and  the  long  list  of  recognized  essential  requisites^of  the 
successful  teacher. 

First,  there  is  the  obvious  necessity  of  the  quiet  hour.  No  day's 
work  can  be  undertaken  in  the  rural  school  with  prospects  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  unless  it  has  been  preceded  by  thoughtful 
planning.  Such  preparation  will  include  not  only  ways  and  means  of 
presentation  but  also  the  devising  of  suitable  seat-work  and  the  deter- 
mining of  the  possibilities  of  correlations.  Having  briefly  outlined  the 
day's  procedure,  the  sincere  teacher  will  be  at  school  in  good  time  and 
before  nine  o'clock  her  blackboard  will  give  promise  of  a  day  of  genuine 
activity.  The  day's  sessions  will  open  with  cheerful  song,  supple- 
mented by  a  recitation,  story,  or  speech  by  some  pupil  and  by  a  brief, 
live,  instructive  discussion  of  current  events.  Such  exercises  not  only 
please,  strengthen,  and  quicken  but,  by  making  each  day  bright  both  in 
anticipation  and  realization,  tend  greatly  to  punctuality  and  regularity 
of  attendance. 

In  all  the  work  of  the  classroom  oral  composition  should  hold  a 
very  prominent  place.  The  child  should  from  the  beginning  acquire 
power  of  verbal  self-expression.  No  citizen,  however  intelligent,  can 
render  his  full  service  if  his  ideas  are  confined  to  himself.  There  is 
wide  scope  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  for  the  development 
of  the  talent  for  public-speaking.  As  an  encouragement  to  special 
effort  the  school  calendar  may  well  have  associated  with  each  teaching 
day  the  name  of  some  pupil  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  a  morning 
speech — a  fable,  a  legend,  a  historical  sketch,  an  autobiography,  or  a 
personal  experience — the  nature  of  this  work  to  be  varied  from  month 
to  month  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  oi  the  preference 
of  the  children. 

The  activities  of  school  should  not  be  undertaken  without  the 
assistance  of  a  good  time-table,  but  such  schedule  should  not  be  the 
master  of  the  rural  teacher.     She  should  ever  be  superior  to  it,  accepting 
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it  only  as  a  guide  under  whose  direction  she  is  permitted  considerable 
freedom.  The  teacher  who  adheres  with  unvarying  steadfastness  to  a 
cut-and-dried  time-table  has  little  opportunity  for  self-expansion,  is 
debarred  from  the  fuller  exercise  of  her  personality,  and  must  fail  in  her 
attempt  to  economize  in  time.  Every  opportunity  for  co-operative 
work  among  the  grades  should  be  grasped.  A  flexible  time-table  will 
allow  for  this. 

In  most  of  our  rural  schools,  whe^e  all  grades  are  represented,  the 
combining  of  Grades  IV  and  V  and  of  Grades  VII  and  VIII  for  at  least 
part  of  the  time  can  be  successfully  accomplished.  In  spite  of  some 
disadvantages,  the  advantages  under  normal  conditions  justify  this 
arrangement.  But  the  idea  of  combining  grades  for  recitation  pur- 
poses may  be  carried  much  further.  Much  time  may  be  saved,  with 
correspondingly  little  loss,  if  in  some  subjects  several  classes  are  con- 
ducted concurrently.  In  spelling  this  is  especially  easy.  The  teacher 
has  the  list  of  words  for  each  of,  say  four  grades,  and  gives  these  words 
out  in  rapid  rotation.  The  work  is  completed  quickly  and  the  pupils 
have  at  the  same  time  acquired  habits  of  concentration  and  alertness. 
Similarly  in  rapid  mental  calculation  several  grades  may  be  combined 
with  splendid  results.  Each  grade  involved  records  its  answers  on 
paper  as  well  as  those  of  the  grades  above  and  below.  Thus  to  each 
grade  are  given  not  only  problems  on  the  work  best  suited  to  it  but 
others  on  review  work,  while  at  the  same  time  each  pupil  has  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  the  more  difficult  problems  of  the  grade  above.  Thus 
the  teacher  gets  an  exact  check  on  the  child's  ability  in  his  own  par- 
ticular work,  gives  him  the  ever-needed  review,  and  tests  out  his  ability 
for  more  advanced  work.  In  the  rural  schools  especially  proven  power 
of  the  pupil  should  form  the  basis  of  his  promotion;  moreover,  the 
pupil  who  is  brilliant  in  one  subject  should  not  be  restrained  by  a  system 
of  poor  economy  from  proceeding  to  the  work  of  that  subject  in  the 
grade  ahead.  Let  him  be  nominally  graded  on  the  basis  of  his  average 
subject  while  having  full  liberty  and  even  encouragement  to  "fly  be- 
yond" in  those  fields  wherein  he  shows  special  fitness. 

Another  effective  means  of  economizing  time  is  that  of  correlation 
of  subjects.  At  the  same  time  it  heightens  interest  and  satisfies  the 
desire  of  children  for  clear  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  It  adds  life  and  reality  to  otherwise  dead  subjects  by  opening 
new  fields  of  related  study.  What  a  field  for  history,  geography,  nature 
study,  composition,  spelling,  and  art  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
passages  for  literature  study  throughout  the  grades!  Have  these 
opportunities  been  sought  after  by  our  teachers?  Have  you  yourself 
tried  and  tested  this  out  as  a  principle  of  schoolroom  procedure?  Again, 
is  it  not  commendable  practice  to  get  every  grade  of  the  school  interested 
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simultaneously  in  a  common  theme?  For  instance,  why  not  have  an 
"Arthur  Day"  when  "The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table"  and  "Sir 
Galahad"  (Grade  III),  "The  Gold  and  Silver  Shield"  (Grades  IV  and 
V),  and  "Morte  D'Arthur"  (Grades  VII  and  VIII),  may  form  the 
basis  for  all  the  work  in  literature,  composition,  history,  and  art?  Might 
not  the  lessons  of  all  the  Readers  be  easily  classified  to  allow  of  this 
united  study?  It  is  evident  that  whether  the  theme  be  "home",  "the 
sea",  "bird  life",  or  "heroic  deeds",  such  exercises  serve  the  purposes 
of  review  while  at  the  same  time  affording  new  food  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  assimilating  it. 

Throughout  all  the  work  of  the  grades  dramatization  and  group 
work  should  receive  emphasis.  The  child  appreciates  and  readily 
interprets  and  remembers  anything  presented  as  drama;  each  has  a 
responsible  part  to  play;  each  learns  to  feel  that  his  individual  failure 
affects  the  whole  group.  More  co-operative  school -room  effort  in  all 
the  subjects  should  be  the  desire  of  every  teacher.     The  rural  school 

(offers  in  this  respect  the  greatest  possibilities. 
I  Much  time  may  be  saved  to  the  rural  pupil  by  the  judicious  assigning 

I  of  seat-work.  Such  work  should  not  be  given  "to  occupy  the  child's 
time";  it  should  rather  be  the  test  of  his  understanding  of  lessons 
taught.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  put  her  questions  in  a  variety  of 
ways  so  as  to  enable  the  child  actually  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
new-found  knowledge.  The  seat-work  period  may,  however,  be  devoted 
to  the  acquiring  of  supplementary  facts  from  the  reading  of  books,  to 
the  development  of  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  to  the  expression  in 
good  form  of  acquired  facts,  or  to  prescribed  memory  work.  Whatever 
be  the  form,  the  child  should  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  purpose  to  be 
fulfilled. 

The  proper  conduct  of  homework  also  has  a  powerful  bearing  upon 
time  economy.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  homework  should  not 
consist  of  so  many  set  problems  chosen  from  the  arithmetic  text,  or  so 
many  pages  of  history  to  be  read  and  learned  at  home ;  rather  it  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  review  or  the  application  of  principles  developed  in 
the  classroom,  or  the  discovery  of  facts  through  observation  of  things 
in  which  the  pupil  is  personally  interested.  The  rural  child  is  open  and 
receptive.  He  delights  in  research  and  discovery.  The  things  of  com- 
mon interest  about  him,  things  in  which  he,  his  playmates,  or  his  parents 
are  interested,  should  form  the  basis  of  his  problems.  Gladly  will  he 
at  home  secure  facts  regarding  acreages,  fencing,  crop  yields,  farm 
operations,  farm  stock,  market  conditions,  etc.,  from  which  the  teacher 
may  form  countless  practical  questions  involving  every  principle  of 
elementary  mathematics,  and  in  the  solution  of  which  the  child  will 
take  delight,  feeling  that  he  is  doing  the  thing  that  is  practical  and 
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worth  while.  Such  form  of  homework  appeals  to  the  parent  and  binds 
him  by  strong  ties  to  the  school — this,  too,  means  economy  of  time. 

The  rural  school  which  is  blessed  with  a  good  library  affords  its 
teacher  a  golden  means  of  time-economy.  The  child  of  our  country 
districts  is  seldom  the  victim  of  dime  novels  or  sensational  "movies'* 
and  may  easily  be  led  to  appreciate  informational  or  inspirational 
reading.  In  most  seasons  of  the  year  distracting  influences  are  few. 
Then,  if  opportunity  permit,  he  revels  in  fairyland,  associates  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  travels  through  distant  lands,  views  the  activities 
of  the  world's  heroes,  traces  the  rising  fame  of  men  who  through  courage 
have  made  history,  views  the  wonders  of  land  and  sea,  and,  though 
remote  from  the  hurrying  throng,  he  looks  on,  feels  the  throbbing  pulse 
of  the  universe  and  seems  to  understand.  The  teacher  who  realizes 
the  value  of  quality  in  reading  matter  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  taste  for  such  material  among  her  pupils  has  drawn  to  herself  a  power- 
ful assistant  in  the  conduct  of  her  work  and  may  rest  assured  that  the 
education  of  those  pupils  will  not  cease  with  their  final  day  at  school. 

Finally,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  every  rural  teacher  that  a  close 
intimacy  between  school  and  home  be  maintained?  The  assignment 
of  proper  homework,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  one  means  to  this 
end.  It  is  more  important,  however,  that  the  parents  be  brought  into 
even  more  immediate  contact  with  the  school's  activities.  School 
Fairs,  exhibitions,  sports  days,  school  picnics,  entertainments  at  which 
the  parents  are  the  guests — these  are  things  that  convince  the  parents 
that  the  teacher  is  sincere,  energetic,  and  unafraid,  and  that  establish 
in  them  loyalty  to  the  school.  Without  the  sense  of  common  inteiest, 
felt  alike  by  teacher,  parents,  and  children,  the  inspiration  of  co-opera- 
tion is  lost,  and  with  it  time. 

Let  us  then,  in  full  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the  rural  school 
problem,  pledge  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  education  as  it  affects  almost 
one  half  of  Canada's  school  population — the  children  of  our  ungraded 
schools.  Let  us  join  the  crusade  for  better  schools  in  the  country 
districts — better  equipment,  teachers  possessing  the  broad  community 
outlook  and  the  co-operative  spirit,  and  better  salaries  that  there  may 
be  inducements  to  the  best  to  consecrate  their  best  services  to  the 
work  of  reconstruction  on  sound  democratic  lines,  through  our  greatest 
hope,  the  children  of  our  schools.  Meantime,  let  us  not  forget  that 
whether  in  town  or  country  the  responsibility  for  the  wise  instruction 
and  guidance  into  efficient  citizenship  of  the  present  rising  generation 
is  our  own  particular  charge  and  that  we  owe  to  the  work  in  hand  our 
united  sympathy  and  most  loyal  endeavour. 


The  Indians  of  the  Plains 

W.    EVERARD    EDMONDS,    M.A. 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

WHEN  the  white  man  came  to  Canada  nearly  four  centuries  ago, 
the  first  Indians  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  were  those 
of  the  Algonquin  stock,  the  various  branches  of  which 
stretched  in  a  wide  sweep  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies.  The  Crees,  with  their  three  subdivisions— Plain  Crees, 
Wood  Crees,  Swampies — belonged  to  this  parent  stock,  the  Plain  and 
Wood  Crees  making  their  home  in  Saskatchewan,  while  the  Swampies 
were  found  chiefly  in  Manitoba.  Another  branch,  the  Blackfeet, 
occupied  the  western  prairies  and  mountain  slopes,  embracing  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Alberta.  The  Blackfoot  Confederacy 
consisted  of  four  tribes — Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Piegans,  and  Gros  Ventres — • 
between  whom  and  the  Crees  warfare  raged  continually. 

Yet  the  Indians  did  not  wholly  scorn  the  arts  of  peace,  and  all  the 
tribes  had  lifted  themselves  more  or  less  above  primitive  barbarism. 
Hunting  and  trapping  formed  their  main  occupations,  animal  food  being 
their  chief  means  of  subsistence.  The  meat  was  boiled  or  roasted, 
and  pemmican,  made  from  lean  strips  of  buffalo-meat  mixed  with  tallow, 
formed  a  staple  article  of  diet. 

"Whenever  food  was  plentiful  feasts  of  a  social  or  religious  character 
were  very  common.  Every  guest  brought  with  him  a  dish  and  a  knife. 
When  the  food  had  been  divided,  the  host  would  light  his  pipe,  draw  a 
few  whiffs  himself,  and  present  the  stem  towards  the  sun,  the  earth,  and 
the  fire.  The  pipe  was  then  presented  successively  to  each  person 
present,  a  small  quantity  of  food  was  cast  on  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  and 
the  feast  began,  it  being  considered  an  evidence  of  appreciation  and  good 
breeding  to  devour  one's  portion  with  the  utmost  rapidity". 

Life  within  the  teepee  was  marked  by  the  greatest  freedom.  Children 
were  rarely  punished  and  never  whipped. '  The  women  were  drudges, 
but  willing  ones,  and  at  home  the  fierce  warrior  threw  off  his  grave 
demeanour  and  became  cheerful  and  talkative.  Trusted  by  those 
around  him,  he  allowed  his  affections  to  find  full  play,  and  he  whiled 
away  the  time  by  making  jokes  and  telling  stories. 

In  public,  he  was  another  being.  Dignified  and  haughty,  he  dis- 
dained to  smile,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  to  utter  weighty  words  of 
wisdom.  When  an  Indian  chief  rose  to  speak  in  council  it  was  with  the 
splendid,  fearless  bearing  of  one  who  knows  no  will  save  his  own.  He 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and  a  gift  of  natural  eloquence  was 
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enhanced  by  a  mastery  of  gesticulation  that  was  nothing  less  than 
superb. 

It  was  in  the  art  of  story-telling  that  the  Red  Man's  genius  was  most 
clearly  revealed.  Often  on  winter  nights,  while  a  pot  of  buffalo  meat 
sizzled  over  the  fire,  and  the  long-stemmed  pipe  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  some  old  man  of  the  tribe  would  begin  a  tale  of  adventure,  and  as 
he  acted  it  out  in  pantomime,  his  listeners  would  sit  entranced,  seeing 
the  sights  and  hearing  the  sounds  that  he  so  vividly  described — ^of 
struggles  almost  superhuman,  tales  of  endurance,  of  perilous  adventure 
with  beast  and  foe,  of  distant  excursions  into  the  enemy's  country — 
these  stories  proved  as  attractive  to  the  children  of  the  forest  and  plain 
as  the  moving  picture  to  the  white  children  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  tale  embodied  some  religious  belief  of  the  tribe,  or 
recounted  the  deeds  of  some  hero  of  old.  Each  tribe  has  its  legendary 
hero  or  ancestor  who,  though  gone  to  the  spirit  world,  still  watches  over 
his  people.  In  the  Algonquin  mythology,  Nana-bozho  is  the  Great 
Spirit  or  Manitou  who  created  the  world.  The  Cree  tribal  hero  is 
Wesakachac,  whose  adventures  with  the  various  animals  of  forest  and 
plain  form  a  series  of  wonder  tales  as  entrancing  as  any  found  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights".  Why,  for  instance,  has  the  ermine  a  white  skin 
and  a  black  tip  on  the  end  of  its  tail?  This  is  the  story  as  heard  by 
myself  from  the  lips  of  an  Indian,  twenty  years. ago: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  Wesakachac  was  tormented  by  a  Wendigo,  an 
evil  spirit  who  pursued  him  night  and  day.  He  ran  through  the  forest 
calling  upon  his  animal  friends  for  help.  The  ermine,  a  little  creature 
with  a  black  skin,  hid  in  a  tree  and  as  the  Wendigo  passed,  leaped  down 
his  throat  and  ate  his  wicked  heart  out.  To  show  his  deep  gratitude 
Wesakachac  returned  to  the  spot  and,  taking  the  ermine  in  one  of  his 
huge  hands,  he  stroked  its  fur  with  the  other.  When,  with  a  last  caress, 
he  set  the  little  creature  down,  lo,  its  skin  was  white,  all  except  the  tip  of 
the  tail  which  the  hero's  fingers  had  failed  to  touch". 

Similar  stories  are  told  of  Glooskap,  the  Manitou  of  the  northern 
tribes,  and  more  than  one  inhabitant  of  the  prairie  will  be  glad  to  know 
what  evil  fate  cursed  us  with  the  busy,  shrill-voiced  mosquito.  Here  is 
how  the  story  is  told  in  Professor  Macmillan's  "Canadian  Wonder  Tales  ". 

"Glooskap  once  had  a  terrible  encounter  with  a  wicked  sorceress  who 
had  corrupted  his  people  and  stolen  his  little  brother.  In  the  struggle 
he  tore  up  a  huge  pine  tree  from  its  roots  and  hurled  it  at  his  enemy. 
It  stuck  in  her  side  and,  although  she  did  her  best  to  draw  it  out,  she  was 
unable  to  do  so.  All  the  people  laughed  at  her  because  she  had  to  go 
about  with  this  pine  tree  growing  in  her  side.  She  was  very  angry  and 
wished  that  she  might  be  changed  to  something  that  would  always  be  a 
plague  and  torment  to  man.     Glooskap,  ever  generous  to  a  vanquished 
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foe,  acceded  to  her  wish  and  changed  her  at  once  to  a  mosquito.     To  this 
day  she  travels  everywhere  and  the  pine  in  her  side  is  now  a  sharp  sting. 

"She  is  never  at  rest",  concludes  the  story,  "but  she  shall  always 
remain  as  she  wished — a  torment  to  mankind.  The  only  thing  on  earth 
sh'e  dreads  is  fire  and  smoke,  for  she  still  remembers  that  the  throwing 
of  her  baby  into  the  fire  long  ago  caused  the  outburst  of  anger  that  in  the 
end  deprived  her  of  her  strength.  And  by  fire  and  smoke,  in  the  summer 
twilight,  men  still  drive  her  and  her  descendants  from  their  dwellings". 

Another  superstition  is  in  reference  to  thunder  and  lightning.  Only 
the  more  educated  of  the  Indians  are  as  yet  in  a  position  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Peyasew,  the  "Great  Bird".  These  birds,  of  enormous 
size,  and  usually  invisible,  are  the  lords  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  From 
their  eyes  goes  forth  the  lightning  which  we  see,  and  it  is  their  voice  we 
hear  in  the  rolling  of  the  thunder.  The  deep  rumblings  are  the  voices 
of  the  older  birds,  while  the  piercing  peals  are  sounded  forth  from  the 
throats  of  the  younger  ones.  The  expression  that  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  person  who  has  been  struck  by  lightning  is  that  "he  has  been 
shot  by  the  Thunder  Bird". 

The  origin  of  many  place-names  in  the  West  is  associated  with  Indian 
folklore.  The  Saskatchewan  is  the  "swift-flowing"  river,  while  Wet- 
askiwin  is  "the  place  of  peace",  where  a  treaty  was  signed  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  the  Crees  and  the  Blackfeet.  The 
Old  Man  River,  again,  is  a  stream  whose  channel  was  dug  by  the  Creator 
or  "Old  Man"  who  lingered  a  long  time  in  the  mountains  before  ventur- 
ing down  into  the  prairie  country. 

Medicine  Hat  is  another  case  in  point.  The  Indian  distinguishes 
as  "good  medicine"  or  'bad  medicine"  anything  that  he  believes  will 
change  his  fortune  for  better  or  for  worse.  An  Indian  hunts  all  day 
without  success,  but  toward  nightfall  he  finds  an  empty  rifle  shell  and  a 
moment  later  he  gets  a  shot  at  his  game.  This  good  luck,  he  believes, 
comes  to  him  as  the  result  of  finding  that  empty  cartridge.  It  is  "good 
medicine"  and  he  will  probably  wear  it  as  a  charm  about  his  neck  until 
his  dying  day. 

Once  a  Blackfoot  chief,  whose  tribe  lived  in  the  region  now  known 
as  Seven  Persons  Creek,  had  such  a  charm  in  the  form  of  a  hat  made  of 
feathers.  When  he  wore  this  headpiece  in  battle  he  was  invincible. 
But,  alas,  a  dark  day  came  when  he  lost  his  "medicine  hat".  In  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  Crees  he  had  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 
when  a  gust  of  wind  caught  his  magic  hat  and  tossed  it  into  the  swift- 
flowing  Saskatchewan.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  poor  chief, 
losing  confidence  in  himself,  halted;  and,  as  the  enemy  raUied  for  a  last 
attack,  he  fled  precipitately  toward  the  Cypress  Hills  where  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

HINTS  AND  HELPS 

Memory  Gem  for  January. 

"Help  one  another",  the  snowflakes  said  But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me. 

As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  bed.  And  then  what  a  splendid  drift  there'll 
"One  of  us  here  would  not  be  felt,  be." — Sel. 

One  of  us  here  would  quickly  melt, 

or  the  simpler  verses : 

Roll  your  ball  of  snow,  children,  •■        Roll  a  kind  thought  'round,  children, 

Roll  your  ball  of  snow!  Roll  it  all  around! 

The  more  you  roll  your  snowball  up,  Until  it  gathers  all  kind  thoughts 

The  bigger  it  will  grow.  That  gentle  hearts  have  found. 

—Sel. 

1.  Game  (M.  E.  M.) — The  children  stand  on  one  side  of  the  room. 
They  try  to  answei  correctly  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  other  side. 
One  child  gives  a  sound,  say  ''f".  The  teacher  names  the  children 
in  turn.  Each  child  must  pronounce  a  word  beginning  with  "f"  as  his 
name  is  called.  If  correct,  he  crosses  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Vary  by  pronouncing  words  ending  in  **f  "  or  by  using  other  sounds. 

2.  Rest  Game. — While  distributing  material,  have  the  pupils  sing 
softly.     This  rests  them  and  is  a  splendid  aid  in  maintaining  order. 

SEAT  WORK 

The  seat  work  problem  has  always  been  a  difficult  one  and  it  will 
never  be  completely  solved.  Obviously,  it  is  in  the  early  years 
of  a  child's  life  that  he  should  be  taught  the  things  that  will 
most  count  in  his  mental  development — to  see,  to  think,  and  to  do. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  expression  because  it  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  person  who  cannot  express  himself  is  never 
more  than  half  educated,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  know.  This 
being  the  case  the  use  of  educative  seat  work  in  our  school  system 
has  become  an  indispensable  factor  in  true  primary  education. 

Seat  work  should  be  as  carefully  planned  as  are  the  regular  lessons 
and  should  always  be  made  pleasant  and  interesting  to  a  child.  It 
has  a  three-fold  purpose — to  make  previous  lessons  clearer,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  new  lessons,  and  to  develop  observation,  attention,  and 
concentration. 

It  should  be  definite,  clear  to  the  child,  and  related  to  the  class 
work.     Taken  as  an  isolated  piece  of  work  it  is  of  little  use  while,  if 
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taken  in  correlation  with  other  work,  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  It 
requires  thought,  discrimination,  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Through  it  the  child  becomes  skilful  in  using  his  knowledge  and,  being 
conscious  of  this  power,  he  becomes  self-reliant  and  independent. 

I.  In  constructive  work  we  have  a  great  opportunity.  The  following 
have  been  used  and  found  educative : 

(1)  Making  booklets,  blotters,  calendars. 

(2)  Cutting  out  or  tearing  Mother  Goose  figures.  Paste  on  leaflets 
or  cards  or  in  a  booklet. 

(3)  Cutting  to  illustrate  a  story  {The  Three  Bears),  a  nursery  rhyme 
{Jack  and  Jill),  or  a  poem.  Bells  were  cut  and  mounted.  Some  were 
hung  around  the  room  for  this  poem, 

Ring  ye  bells  from  out  the  steeple, 
Sound  a  joyous  lay; 
Telling  unto  all  the  people, 
Christ  is  born  to-day." 

(4)  After  the  square  box  form  has  been  taught  draw  pictures  of  the 
folds  and  cuts  on  the  blackboard.  The  drawing  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
child.  At  a  later  stage  the  child  could  make  a  box  without  the  aid  of  the 
drawing. 

(5)  Make  Tiny's  bed  or  Tiny's  chair  or  Mammy  Muff's  table.  Use 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  folds  and  cuts.  Connect  this  work  with 
something  that  is  vital.  It  is  more  fun  to  make  Tiny's  bed  than  just 
a  bed. 

(6)  Fold  a  square  of  paper  into  four  oblongs  by  folding  one  diameter 
and  then  folding  each  half  again  by  a  fold  parallel  to  the  diameter. 
Cut  on  these  lines.     Paste  to  make  four  rings  or  to  make  a  chain. 

Many  other  articles  may  be  made.  It  serves  as  a  test  if  given  after 
the  article  or  form  has  been  taught.  When  making  it  during  the  lesson 
the  work  is  supervised.  Given  for  seat  work  afterwards  it  enables  the 
teacher  to  find  out  the  child's  difficulties,  if  any. 

II.  Number  Seat  Work — Power  and  skill  in  numbering  are  most 
economically  gained  through  the  natural  activities  of  ordering,  measur- 
ing, and  grouping  things.  The  strongest  appeal  that  number  work  can 
make  to  the  child  arises  through  the  skilful  employment  of  objects  in  the 
child's  own  world.  The  child's  number  land  consists  of  toys,  plays, 
games,  exercises  in  making,  cutting,  folding,  modelling,  rhythmic 
countings.  The  true  pedagogical  order  is  to  begin  with  numbers  applied 
to  tangible  and  present  things,  to  proceed  to  numbers  applied  to  familiar 
but  absent  things,  and  lastly  to  abstract  numbers. 

(1)  The  seat  work  to  follow  this  must  be  concrete  and  definite. 
Suppose  you  had  taught  5.  Then  let  the  children  place  5  pegs,  5  sticks, 
5  papers,  etc.     Make  5  balls,  5  apples,  5  beads  with  plasticine.     Cut 
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pictures  from  catalogues  and  arrange  in  groups  of  5.  Fold  a  square  of 
paper  into  sixteen  little  squares,  cut  on  the  folds,  and  arrange  in  groups 
of  5.  Draw  pictures  as  5  cats,  5  chairs,  5  balls.  String  5  spools,  or  5 
beads,  or  5  seeds  on  a  shoe  lace  or  a  string;  place  on  one  of  them  Uttle 
squares  or  circles  of  paper;  then  string  another  5  until  the  string  is  full. 
(2)  The  symmetrical  domino  arrangements  have  a  special  value  as 
they  show  the  children  that  it  is  easy  to  know  how  many  there  are  in 
the  larger  group,  when  it  is  arranged  in  ^smaller  groups.  Have  the 
children  make  their  own  domino  cards  as 


t 


(3)  Cards  having  numbers  in  place  of  the  dots.  The  child  can 
write  the  answer  with  figures  or  use  sticks.  To  make  a  number  book 
take  four  sheets  of  paper  for  the  inside  and  put  a  cover  on  with  another 
coloured  paper.  Sew.  From  time  to  time  the  children  may  write 
number  work  that  they  wish  to  keep  as  1,  one,  I;  2,  two,  II;  8,  three,  III, 
etc. 

(4)  Make  a  card  by  ruling  a  large  card  (back  of  a  pad)  into  a  number 
of  squares  about  1  inch  square.  In  each  square  put  dots  as  7  dots,  9, 
11,  2,  etc.  Lay  lentils  on  these  or  write  the  number  for  each  group  of 
dots  on  another  card  or  on  the  slate. 

(5)  Make  a  card  with  numbers  on  instead  of  dots.  Let  the  children 
illustrate  by  pictures  or  dots. 

(6)  Or  use  the  number  tickets  and  place  in  the  same  order  as  the 
numbers  on  the  card  in  5  above. 

(7)  Matching  cards. — Have  a  set  of  four  cards  for  each  number  up 
to  ten.     Have  them  matched.     This  is  of  great  benefit  with  the  be- 


ginners.     I    :     •      :   I      I    I  I  I  I  I    I      I 5_ I      five      | 

The  word-card  would  come  later. 

(8)  On  the  board  draw  steps.  On  the  top  of  each  step  write  a 
number-fact.  The  child  will  copy  this  and  under  the  step  write  the 
answer 

3+4 
7    I  2+6 


8       4+2 


6 


(9)  Cut  out  pictures  or  freehand  cuttings  to  illustrate  a  story  about 
1  hen  and  2  hens,  3  birds  and  1  bird. 

(10)  Or  ask  for  a  story  about  1  and  6  and  you  perhaps  will  get  a 
great  variety,  from  elephants  to  torn  pieces  of  paper. 
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(11)  Draw  a  circle  on  the  board.  Call  it  the  Merry-Go-Roiind. 
Place  figures  around  the  outside  and  one  figure,  say  2,  in  the  centre. 
They  will  add  2  to  each  figure.  Work  it  out  with  sticks  and  then  write 
it  out. 

(12)  Draw  a  column  for  an  electric  light  pole.  Place  figures  on  it. 
In  the  light  (circle)  place  the  number  to  be  added. 

(13)  Draw  a  hill  and  call  it  number  7.  Have  the  numbers  sliding 
down  or  walking  up.  Add  a  number  to  each  to  make  7.  They  enjoy 
the  game  and  do  not  realize  they  are  having  a  drill. 

(14)  Let  the  little  ones  put  fur  on  a  cat  by  writing  numbers  all  over 
the  picture  (2  circles  with  strokes  for  tail  and  ears)  of  a  cat,  or  let  them 
engrave  a  watch  by  writing  (engraving)  numbers  on  the  drawing  of  a 
watch. 

(15)  Rule  their  books  into  streets.  We  call  it  ''Number  Town" 
and  the  first  street  is  "Unit  St."  and  the  next  ''Ten  St."  Name  all 
the  houses  on  each  street. 

(16)  Write  all  Mrs.  Forty's,  Mrs.  Fifty's,  etc.,  children  (41,  42,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49). 

(17)  Write  all  the  numbers  by  lO's  to  100,  beginning  with  0,  1,  2, 
3,  etc.,  as  1,  11,  21,  31-91. 

(18)  Outline  a  number  written  on  the  desk  with  wet  chalk.  Use 
sticks  or  lentils  to  outline. 

(19)  Using  4  sticks  see  how  many  things  can  be  made  (table,  chair, 
bed,  etc.). 

(20)  Fill  in  blanks  and  illustrate  by  cutting  pictures  or  drawing  such 
stories  as  6  roses  and  1  rose  are  —  roses 

4  bees  and  3  bees  are  —  bees. 

(21)  Make  numbers  and  their  families  by  making  a  large  figure,  e.g., 
9  and  place  nine  smaller  nines  in  the  round  part  of  the  nine. 

(22)  The  Hailman  beads  are  very  useful  in  number  work  and  also 
in  colour  work. 

(1)  String  beads  of  a  certain  colour  and  number  as  4  red,  6  blue, 
etc. 

(2)  String  beads  of  one  form  as  6  cubes,  2  cylinders,  5  spheres. 

(3)  String  beads,  as  5  of  each  colour  or  5  of  each  form. 

(4)  String  to  illustrate  a  fact  as  2  +  5.  Place  a  piece  of  paper 
between  each  2+5.  To  get  the  paper,  fold  a  square  into  the 
basic  sixteen  square  form  and  cut. 

(5)  String  to  illustrate  several  facts.  On  the  little  papers 
between  the  facts  write  in  figures  the  fact  illustrated. 

(23)  Putnam's  tiles  not  only  give  the  children  concrete  work  but 
the  use  of  them  strengthens  the  muscles  of  their  hands. 
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They  can  place  6  red  pegs,  6  blue,  or  make  something  requiring  6 
pegs.  The  facts  may  be  worked  out  also.  Twenty-five  Self- Verifying 
Cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  215  Victoria  St., 
or  McKay  School  Equipment,  615  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  or  you  may 
make  home-made  ones.     These  are  excello«t. 

To  train  observation  and  neatness  let  them  cut  up  advertisements  or 
post  cards.  Put  them  in  envelopes  and  another  day  let  them  piece 
them  together.  They  like  this  puzzle  work.  Number  the  pieces  at 
first. 

HI.  Seat  Work  for  Word  Building  and  Reading. — To  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  way  many  times  produces  monotony.  With  little  ones,  the 
greater  variety  in  your  devices  and  seat  work  the  better  work  are  you 
going  to  receive  because  their  interest  is  higher. 

(1)  Write  the  new  word  on  a  card  Let  the  children  prick  the  word 
and  the  form  will  be  impressed  on  their  mind.     Use  a  pin  for  pricking. 

(2)  Write  a  word  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Let  the  children 
trace  it  (putting  a  new  dress  on),  then  write  it  themselves  under  the 
traced  one.  Let  them  use  coloured  crayons — these  give  an  added 
interest. 

(3)  Have  them  draw  pictures  of  hoes,  rakes,  umbrellas,  brooms, 
with  the  handles  having  the  same  slant  that  the  down  strokes  in  writing 
have.     Make  six  of  each  across  the  paper.     At  the  last  write  a  word. 

(4)  Trace  around  each  pupil's  own  hand  which  If  placed  on  a  paper 
or  slate.     Write  a  word  or  a  number  on  each  finger. 

(5)  After  the  words  rule  and  ruler  have  been  taught  let  them  make 
a  stifif  paper  ruler,  marking  the  inches. 

(6)  WVite  a  letter  or  a  word  on  the  slate  or  desk.  Outline  with  pegs, 
corn,  split  peas,  sticks,  or  lentils. 

(7)  Write  a  phonogram  on  the  board.  Draw  lines  radiating  from  it. 
At  the  end  of  each  line  write  a  consonant  or  a  double  consonant.  The 
children  write  the  words  to  be  made. 

(8)  Cards  may  be  arranged  with  a  phonogram  in  the  centre  and 
consonants  and  syllables  around  the  edge.  The  children  may  write 
many  words. 

(9)  Write  a  word  on  a  card.  Let  them  cut  it  up  in  odd  shapes  and 
piece  together  again. 

(10)  Place  a  list  of  words  selected  from  the  Reader  on  the  board. 
Omit  one  or  more  letters.  Pupils  hunt  for  the  words  and  then  copy, 
supplying  the  missing  letter. 

(11)  Give  them  a  picture  card  or  advertisement  and  let  them  write 
all  the  names  of  objects  they  can  see  in  the  picture. 

(12)  Sketch  rapidly  such  objects  as  chair  (3  lines),  table,  bed,  pail, 
doll,  animal,  and  have  the  pupils  copy  and  write  the  name  under  each. 
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When  examining  the  work  if  there  is  a  word  misspelled  draw  a  line 
through  it,  go  to  the  board,  and  write  the  correct  form  under  its  picture 
and  have  pupils  correct  their  errors. 

(13)  On  slips  of  paper  write  the  names  of  objects.  The  children 
will  draw  pictures  of  the  objects. 

(14)  After  a  language  game  in  which  the  expression  "I  saw"  was 
being  drilled  upon,  the  children  wrote  ten  stories  similar  to  this,  "I  saw 
a  chair",  "  I  saw  a  flower".  If  they  could  not  write  the  word  "flower" 
a  drawing  was  accepted.  The  same  exercise  rnay  be  given  with  "  I  have 
seen",  "I  heard",  "lam",  "I  was". 

(15)  Arrange  the  words  of  a  sentence  in  alphabetical  order  as,  "A 
mouse  ran  up  the  clock" — a,  clock,  mouse,  ran,  the,  up. 

(16)  Write  a  sentence  on  the  board  as,  "I  can  sing"  and  have  pupils 
write  five  other  things  they  can  do. 

(17)  Write  a  list  of  action  words.  Opposite  each  write  the  name  of 
the  animal  that  can  do  the  action:  growl — lion;  cackle — hen;  purr — cat; 
sing — bird;  laugh — boy;  quack — duck;  neigh — horse;  caw — crow;  bark 
—dog;  grunt — pig. 

(18)  Name  2  things  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  hen,  a  boy,  a  horse  can  do.  Re- 
quire the  answer,  "A  dog  can  bark  and  howl", 

(19)  Tell  the  colour  of  the  sky,  snow,  grass,  Tom's  tie,  Mary's 
dress,  etc. 

(20)  Write  a  list  as  up,  slow,  above,  and  have  the  children  write  the 
word  of  opposite  meaning. 

(21)  Give  them  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  names  of  objects  about 
the  room  are  written.  Have  these  placed  on  the  proper  object  as 
doll  (word)  on  the  object,  doll. 

(22)  Have  shapes  of  animals,  etc.,  traced  around.  Prick,  sew,  and 
colour  these.  Write  a  word  or  sentence  under  each  and  use  for  supple- 
mentary reading. 

(23)  Have  a  new  word  written  as  many  times  as  there  are  letters 
in  it. 

(24)  Transpose  to  make  new  words,  star  (rats),  was,  tub,  net,  no, 
mug,  tip,  Ned.     (Such  devices  increase  the  child's  vocabulary.) 

(25)  Rearrange  to  make  new  words  Dan,  left,  Kate,  team,  den,  vile, 
mane,  ear,  eat  {and,  felt,  meat,  Ned,  live,  name,  are,  tea). 

(26)  Make  a  new  word  by  placing  a  letter  before  each,  or,  all,  on, 
old,  at,  as,  an,  up,  end,  our,  one,  corn. 

(27)  Place  a  letter  after  each  word  to  make  new  words — an,  at,  to, 
he,  on,  us,  so,  car,  her,  who,  shin,  rain,  fair,  hand. 

(28)  Place  e  after  each  of  these  words — hat,  at,  cap,  fat,  plum,  cut, 
rat,  mat.     (Fairy  e  changes  a  "cap"  into  a  "cape".) 

{To  he  continued). 
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p         ,    . .  One  of  the  most  valid  reasons  for  the  teaching  of 

.. ,  agriculture  in  the  Public  School  is  to  be  found  in  the 

^1 .  „  ^_j  necessity  for  making  the  young  people  of  the  farm. 

Physics  ana  •  1   i     •.,   ^i        .    ;.r       •    •  i       i 

rVi  mi<it  V  acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles  that  under- 

lie their  work.  To  the  ordinary  bright  boy  farming 
looks  like  drudgery — work  that  anybody  can  do.  There  is  nothing 
stimulating  or  attractive  in  mere  toil.  We  must  show  him  that  good 
farming  presents  exceedingly  complex  problems  well  worthy  of  study 
b}^  the  best  trained  intellects.  The  farmer  lives  close  to  Nature.  He 
must  work  hand  in  hand  with  Her,  learning  and  respecting  Her  laws 
if  he  is  to  achieve  success. 

It  may  be  objected  that  physics  and  chemistry  belong  rather  to  the 
secondary  school  and  are  best  taught  there  under  science  specialists 
in  well-equipped  laboratories.  This  argument  would  be  perfectly  valid 
if  it  were  not  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  country  children  ever 
enter  the  High  School  and,  of  those  who  do  so,  few  return  to  the  farm. 
Public  school  teachers  receive  a  pretentious  course  in  science  while  in 
preparation  for  their  profession  and  should  be  in  a  good  position  to  teach 
the  subject.  It  is  not  intended,  moreover,  that  formal  science  be  taught 
but  that  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Nature  be  presented  as  a 
phase  of  nature  study.  The  following  topics  are  suggested — most  of 
them  are  referred  to  in  the  "Nature  Study  Manual".  Capillary  action 
should  be  applied  to  the  conservation  of  moisture  in  the  soil  through 
tillage.  Solution  throws  light  on  the  way  in  which  plant  foods  in  the 
soil  become  fit  to  enter  the  roots ;  it  also  has  a  bearing  on  a  large  number 
of  household  operations.  Osmosis  explains  how  the  soil  water  enters 
the  root  hairs.  The  horizontal  surface  that  water  at  rest  always  presents 
finds  its  application  in  drainage  problems.  Air  pressure,  the  barometer,  and 
the  common  pump  will  be  taken  up  together.  They  are  connected  with 
the  study  of  the  weather  and  with  the  installation  of  a  permanent  and 
sanitary  farm  water  supply  (see  that  excellent  bulletin  No.  267,  Toronto). 
A  knowledge  of  water  pressure  under  the  aspect  of  buoyancy  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  hydrometers  used  in  testing  sprays  and 
of  lactometers  used  in  testing  milk.  Centrifugal  motion,  though  it  has 
a  formidable  sound,  underlies  the  boy's  sling  and  the  game  of  "crack- 
the-whip";  it  is  the  chief  principle  in  the  Bahcock  test  and  the  cream 
separator.     Electricity  is  finding  many  applications  on  the  farm.     The 
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children  should,  at  least,  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of  its  most 
important  principles.  Expansion  by  heat  and  by  cold  explains  a  large 
number  of  natural  phenomena  and  is  applied  in  the  thermometer.  Con- 
duction, convection,  and  radiation  all  help  in  the  understanding  of  many 
natural  phenomena.  The  subject  of  tools  and  machines  has  a  very  wide 
application  on  the  farm.  The  lever  is  used  in  the  handspike,  crowbar, 
cant  hook,  door  latch,  potato  sheer,  scissors,  hammer,  pincers,  and 
pump  handle.  The  pulley  is  found  in  the  horse  fork  and  the  wire-fence 
stretcher.  The  inclined  plane  is  illustrated  by  the  jack  screw  and  the 
wedge.  The  value  of  cog  wheels,  belts,  and  cranks,  may  be  shown  by 
reference  to  such  machines  as  the  apple  parer,  egg  beater,  sewing  machine, 
ensilage  cutter,  binder,  thresher,  fanning  mill,  etc.  The  children  should 
be  asked  to  investigate  the  principles  by  observations  made  at  home. 
(See  High  School  Physics,  Chap.  IX,  also  The  School,  December,  1918.) 
Chemistry  lessons  will  include  simple  experiments  with  oxygen, 
carbon,  carbon  dioxide,  air,  water,  limestone,  acids,  and  alkalis.  A 
good  deal  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  such  work  may  be  made  by 
the  pupils;  some  articles  must  be  purchased.  A  list  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ''Nature  Study  Manual"  but  the  prices  quoted  there  do  not  now 
obtain.  The  names  of  firms  that  supply  apparatus  will  be  gladly  given 
privately  on  request. 

«      ,  This  subject  is  discussed  quite  fully  in  the  Manual 

^     ..  of  Agriculture,  pp.  114-118.     In  schools  that  are  not 

heated  continuously  throughout  the  winter  the 
experiments  should  either  be  done  at  home  or  postponed  until  the 
spring.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  they  be  done  before  planting 
time  or  their  value  will  be  lost  sight  of.  The  tests  may  be  extended  to 
all  kinds  of  farm,  garden,  and  flower  seeds  and  need  not  take  up  any  of 
the  teacher's  time.  Where  possible,  one  hundred  or  more  seeds  should 
be  taken  for  a  test  and  the  result  should  be  worked  out  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  seeds  do  not  dry  out;  hence, 
vmless  the  covering  be  very  thick  and  loose,  water  should  be  added 
frequently.  The  best  material  for  keeping  moist  is  sphagnum  or  any 
other  kind  of  moss.     Sawdust  is  also  very  good. 

«    .,  The  presence  in  the  soil  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 

_       .,.  acid,  and  potash  in  more  or  less  available  forms  is 

„  an  indispensable  condition  of  fertility  but  not  the 

Fole  condition.  Many  fields  show  on  analysis 
sufficient  quantities  of  the  three  essential  plant  foods  but  produce 
ever-decreasing  yields.  The  fact  is  that  soils  must  be  fit  physically 
as  well  as  chemically,  and  that  the  term  fertility  must  be  extended  to 
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cover  physical  as  well  as  chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  The  physical 
properties  include  colour,  weight,  temperature,  capillary  powers,  mellow- 
ness, porosity,  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  water,  rate  of  drying 
out.  All  of  these  properties  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  or  humus.  Nature  adds  this  to  the  soil  of  the  forests 
in  the  falling  leaves  and  tree  trunks  and  to  that  of  the  fields  in  the 
stubble,  weeds,  and  dead  grass.  The  farmer  should  furnish  it  liberally. 
This  may  best  be  done  by  applications  of  stable  manure  and  by  ploughing 
in  heavy  green  crops  such  as  clover,  buckwheat,  or  vetches.  Barnyard 
manure  has  been  well  called  **the  farmer's  gold  mine"  since  it  is  the 
basis  of  farm  fertility  where  permanent  agriculture  is  to  be  carried  on. 
No  commercial  fertilizer  can  take  its  place  for,  though  by  such  means 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil  might  be  restored,  not  only  w^ould 
it  be  too  expensive  a  process  but  such  procedure  would  fail  to  restore  to 
the  soil  the  humus  on  which  its  most  valuable  physical  properties  depend. 
There  are  farmers  who  "skin  the  land"  either  deliberately,  as  tenants 
who  expect  to  hold  the  land  only  for  a  short  time,  or  foolishly  from  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  quick  return  by  the  sale  of  hay,  straw,  or  grain.  Such 
action  should  be  strongly  discouraged.  Fertility  can  be  maintained 
only  by  returning  to  the  soil  the  elements  that  the  crops  remove.  Keep- 
ing a  large  amount  of  live  stock  is  essential  since  by  that  means  the 
plants  raised  on  the  farm  are  consumed  there.  Dairying  is  especially 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  fertility,  particularly  if  butter  and 
cream  are  the  products  sold,  since  fat  contains  none  of  the  three  plant 
foods,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  the  sale  of  a  ton  of  butter  only  a  few  cents'  worth  of  fertility  is  re- 
moved from  the  land  while  in  the  sale  of  the  feeds  necessary  to  produce 
the  ton  of  butter  over  $500  would  be  lost  in  fertility. 

In  addition  to  its  effect  on  the  physical  qualities  of  the  soil  humus 
conveys  to  the  land  large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash 
for  the  reason  that  these  materials  have  been  taken  from  the  soil  during 
the  life  of  the  plants  that  have  formed  the  humus.  A  third  valuable 
service  which  humus  performs  is  the  bringing  into  the  soil  of  multitudes 
of  valuable  bacteria  and  earthworms.  (See  future  article  on  "Life  in 
the  Soil".) 

Following  are  some  experiments  that  the  pupils  can  easily  perform. 
They  are  designed  to  show  the  value  of  humus : — 

L  Secure  several  large  bottles  of  equal  size  and  remove  the  bottoms. 
Insert  a  tight  cork  in  each  and  place  a  bit  of  loose  cotton  next  to  it. 
Invert  the  bottles  and  fill  them  about  three-quarters  full  of  dry,  fine 
humus,  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  respectively  (Fig.  1).  Add  equal  quan- 
tities of  water  to  the  jars;  allow  them  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours; 
then   remove  the   corks  and   measure  the  water  that  luns  from  each. 
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The  smallest  amount  of  water  flows  from  the  humus.  Try  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  humus  and  with  a  variety  of  farm  soils.  (If  the 
glass  jars  cannot  be  obtained,  use  cofifee  tins  with  a  hole  punched  in  the 
bottom  of  each,  closing  the  hole  with  plasticine  instead  of  a  cork.) 

2.  Take  two  tin  boxes  of  equal  size  (biscuit  boxes  will  do).  Fill  one 
with  moist  humus  and  the  other  with  moist  sand.  Weigh  the  boxes 
and  allow  them  to  stand  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  the  hot  sun  for  several 
days.  Again  weigh  and  note  the  greater  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  sand. 
Try  with  various  mixtures  and  with  farm  loams.  This  property  of 
humus  may  save  a  crop  in  a  dry  season. 


P'S 


3.  Fill  tall  lamp  chimneys  or,  better,  long  glass  tubes  with  dry 
sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  humus,  respectively,  and  set  them  in  a  shallow 
pan  filled  with  water.  Note  the  rise  of  water  by  capillarity.  How 
does  humus  compare  with  the  others? 

4.  Mix  clay  and  water  in  a  saucer.  Note  its  stickiness.  Add  clay 
till  a  plastic  mass  is  formed.  Knead  this  for  some  time,  then  roll  into 
a  ball,  and  dry  it  in  the  oven  or  in  the  sun.  Mix  and  knead  equal  parts 
of  clay  and  humus  with  water.  Bake  balls  of  this  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  pure  clay.  Compare  the  hardness  of  the  two  samples.  Which 
crumbles  more  easily?  How,  then,  will  humus  affect  the  mellowness 
of  a  heavy  clay  field? 

5.  Fill  a  box  with  humus  and  find  the  weight.  Do  the  same,  using 
other  soils.  Subtract  the  weight  of  the  box  in  each  case  and  compare 
the  different  soils  in  weight. 
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6.  Arrange  several  boxes  filled  with  sand,  clay,  humus,  and  loam, 
respectively.  Water  these  well  and  place  in  the  hot  sun.  From  time 
to  time  test  the  temperature  of  each  with  a  dairy  or  soil  thermometer. 

7.  Arrange  apparatus  as  in  Fig.  2.  A  is  a  lamp  chimney  or  jar. 
(The  jar  used  in  experiment  1  will  answer.)  B  is  another  jar  filled  with 
water  and  provided  with  a  siphon.  When  the  siphon  is  started  air 
passes  through  the  soil  in  A.  The  more  porous  the  soil,  the  faster  the 
siphon  will  work.  Using  different  soils  in  A,  such  as  humus,  sand, 
gravel,  loam,  find  in  each  case  what  time  was  taken  to  empty  jar  B. 
Compare  pure  sand  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  humus.  Unless  fresh 
air  can  enter  the  soil,  plants  thrive  but  poorly.  The  superiority  of 
humus  will  be  seen. 

[Note. — For  these  experiments  a  box  of  leaf  mould  may  be  secured 
from  a  rich  wood.  If  the  winter  is  too  far  advanced  the  exercises  may 
be  postponed  until  early  spring.] 


Nature  Study  for  January 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH,  B.A. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

PROPERTIES    OP    LIQUIDS 

FIRST  of  all,  discuss  with  the  pupils  some  properties  with  which 
they  are  already  familiar  from  the  observations  of  ordinary  life. 
They  know  that  a  liquid  can  be  poured,  that  it  takes  the  form  of 
any  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured,  and  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  at 
rest  is  level.  Draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  of  these  respects 
liquids  differ  from  solids  and  that  in  the  last  respect  they  differ  from 
gases  which  have  no  upper  surface  but  rise  to  the  top  and  overflow 
from  any  vessel  in  which  they  are  placed. 

While  all  liquids  flow,  or  possess  the  property  of  fluidity,  they  do 
not  possess  it  in  an  equal  degree.  Partly  fill  different  tumblers  with 
water,  syrup,  kerosene,  glycerine,  castor-oil,  or  as  many  of  these  as  can 
be  obtained.  Tilt  each  tumbler  to  an  oblique  position  and  note  which 
liquids  flow  most  rapidly  to  make  the  surface  horizontal.  Some,  such 
as  water  and  kerosene,  assume  the  new  position  almost  at  once;  others, 
such  as  syrup  and  glycerine,  do  so  slowly.  We  say  that  liquids  which 
flow  slowly  are  viscous.  Name  all  the  viscous  liquids  with  which  you 
are  familiar.     Liquids  like  water  and  kerosene  are  said  to  be  mobile. 

Next,  examine  closely  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  clean  tumbler, 
particularly  at  the  edges.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  water  curves  up 
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at  the  edges.  Notice  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  paper  drinking  cup. 
The  edges  of  the  water  are  curved  down.  The  paper  cup  is  covered 
with  paraffin.     Water  wets  some  substances,  such  as  glass,  paper,  cotton, 

and  linen,  when  it  comes  into 
contact  with  them  but  paraffin, 
wool,  butter,  and  the  surface  of  a 
cabbage  leaf,  it  does  not  wet  but 
runs  off  or  collects  in  drops.  Water 
always  curves  up  when  in  con- 
tact with  substances  which  it  wets 
and  curves  down  when  in  con- 
tact with  substances  which  it  does 
not  wet. 

Fill  a  tumbler  with  water  until 
the  water  surface  is  just  on  a 
level  with  the  brim.  Add  carefully 
one  small  stone  after  another. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  water 
bulges  up  above  the  brim  just  as 
though  it  were  covered  by  a  rub- 
ber membrane  and  that  it  heaps 
up  considerably  before  it  over- 
flows. Another  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  peculiar  surface  film  on  water  is  that  a  needle  can  be 
made  to  float  on  its  surface  and  fine,  dry  sand,  if  strewn  on  water,  wilt 
float  as  though  it  were  cork  dust. 

The  fact  that 
water  seeks  the 
same  level  in  dif- 
ferent vessels  con- 
nected together 
is  often  made  use 
of  in  a  practical 
way.  Pour  water 
into  a  watering- 
can  until  it  rises 
into  the  spout. 
Measure  the  level 
of   the    water    in 


From  Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science  by 
Murche.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto 


From  Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science  by  Murche. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto 


the  spout  and  in  the  watering-can.  It  will  be  found  that  the  levels 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  line  (see  illustration).  A  water  tank  placed 
in  the  attic  of  a  house  and  connected  by  tubing  with  the  different 
rooms  will  force  water  out  of  the  taps  as  long  as  the  openings  in  the 
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taps  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the  surface  in  the  tank.  If  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  were  connected  by  a  small  tube  with  an  excavation  one  thousand 
miles  inland,  the  water  in  the  latter  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic.  Flowing  wells  are  due  to  a  reservoir  of  water  in  the  earth 
being  connected  by  a  fissure  (which  the  boring  taps)  with  a  surface  at 
a  level  lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

Fill  a  syringe  or  a  squirt-gun  with  w^ater,  put  a  finger  on  the  opening, 
and  try  to  press  down  the  plunger.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so — the 
cylinder  will  break  first.  This  proves  that  water  is  incompressible.  In 
this  respect  liquids  differ  from  solids,  for  everybody  knows  that  many 
solids  can  be  readily  compressed;  if  the  syringe  is  filled  with  air  and  the 
experiment  repeated,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  gases  are  readily 
compressed.  With  a  nail  pierce  the  side  of  a  large  tin  biscuit  box  with 
several  holes  at  different  heights.  Plug  the  holes  with  plasticine  and 
fill  the  box  with  water.  Remove  the  plasticine  from  the  highest  hole. 
The  water  squirts  out  laterally.  This  shows  that  the  water  is  pressing 
sideways  against  the  box  and,  when  the  plasticine  is  removed,  the  water 
gushes  out.  Next,  remove  the  plasticine  from  the  other  holes  and  notice 
that  the  lower  down  the  hole  the  greater  the  force  with  which  the  water 
gushes  out.  This  proves  that  the  greater  the  depth  the  greater  the 
pressure. 

Prove  that  water  presses  upwards  by  floating  a  piece  of  board  on 
water  and  then  trying  to  push  the  whole  surface  of  the  board  down  at 
once.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  offers  a  good  deal  of  resistance  and, 
therefore,  the  water  must  be  pressing  up  on  the  board.  Or,  again,  cut 
a  piece  of  cardboard  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  lower  end  of  a  lamp 
chimney.  Fasten  a  string  through  the  centre  of  it  and  hold  it  against 
the  lower  end  by  means  of  the  string  which  passes  up  through  the 
lamp  chimney.  Now,  lower  the  lamp  chimney  into  the  water  until 
only  the  upper  end  projects.  When  the  string  Is  released,  the  card- 
board does  not  drop  off.  Drop  small  stones  into  the  lamp  chimney 
until  the  cardboard  is  forced  off.  This  experiment  gives  ample  proof 
that  the  water  presses  up  on  the  cardboard  with  considerable  force. 


Johnny,  who  had  been  to  the  circus,  was  telling  his  teacher  about  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  seen. 

"An',  teacher",  he  cried,  "they  had  one  big  animal  they  called  hip — hip — ". 

"Hippopotamus,  dear"?  asked  the  teacher. 

"I  can't  just  say  its  name",  exclaimed  Johnny,  "but  it  looks  just  like  a  thousand 
pounds  of  liver"! 


Teacher — Willy,  you  must  be  sick — you  look  pale. 

Willy — No,  ma'am,  my  mother  washed  my  face  this  morning. 


Public  School  Art 

CORA    R.    L.    FISHER 
Public  School,  Sudbury 

I  KNOW  some  teachers  are  "sick  and  tired"  hearing  of  this  subjectl 
partly  because  they  are  not  interested,  partly  because  they  fee 
their  lack  of  ability.  Did  I  say  'Mack  of  abihty"?  I  should  have 
said  "lack  of  training",  for  I  believe  that  is  the  secret  of  most  of  the 
teachers'  indifference  to  this  subject.  An  example  comes  to  my  mind. 
A  teacher  with  whom  I  taught  could  not  draw — simply  couldn't,  and  so 
I  put  her  drawings  on  for  her.  Then  I  persuaded  her  to  fill  them  in 
after  I  had  outlined  them.  Next,  she  tried  outlining  them.  Then  she 
came  and  criticised  mine.  And  here  may  I  say  a  word  of  appreciation 
of  the  help  given  such  teachers  by  The  School  in  the  monthly  contests 
in  art  that  this  journal  formerly  conducted.  They  were  an  incentive 
and  a  help  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Very  few  of  us  have  reached 
the  stage  where  we  implicitly  believe  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
We  like  recognition  of  our  efforts;  and,  to  have  their  drawings  published 
in  The  School,  w^as  as  great  an  achievement  to  these  pupils  as  for 
Turner  to  have  his  pictures  in  the  Salon,  Paris. 

In  the  cities  the  art  supervisor  is  supposed  to  help  and  to  give  sug- 
gestions to  the  teachers ;  but  the  town  and  rural  schools  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  those  suggestions.  If  we  expect  uniformity  in  art  teaching 
in  the  High  Schools,  should  not  the  foundation  be  commenced  in  the 
Public  Schools?  How  is  such  uniformity  to  be  produced  throughout 
the  Province?     Let  us  have  some  suggestions! 

For  my  work,  I  divide  my  art  into  two  divisions,  commercial  and 
classical,  or,  better,  industrial  and  fine.  And  let  me  sound  a  note  of 
warning.  Do  not  attempt  too  much  each  month.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  danger,  in  the  younger  classes,  of  the  work  becoming  monotonous, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  danger  outweighs  the  value  received  from  a  piece 
of  work  well  done  by  the  class.  Oh  no!  I  didn't  mean  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  would  do  good  work,  or  even  decent  work,  but  we  are 
working  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  and  must  not  let  the  appar- 
ently hopeless  cases  discourage  us.  Even  they  will,  in  time,  learn  that 
red  and  yellow  are  not  suitable  colours  for  linoleum,  and  that  a  girl 
with  red  hair  should  not  wear  a  pink  hair-ribbon.  I  begin  early  in 
September  to  gather  material  for  the  winter's  work.  Any  of  the  autumn 
flowers,  fruits,  or  berries  provide  material;  the  rose-hip,  bitter-sweet, 
and   wild   grape   being   particularly   suitable.     These    I    have    painte 
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pictorially  first  and  kept.  Then  we  make  them  into  designs.  Next, 
we  utihze  the  designs.  How?  One  very  interesting  way  is  to  decorate 
a  house.  Get  pasteboard  boxes  to  use  as  rooms.  Cut  out  one  side  so 
that  the  interior  can  be  seen.  Have  the  pupils  design  a  wall-paper. 
Try  them  on  the  walls,  choose  the  best,  and  have  the  pupil  whose  design 
was  chosen  do  enough  for  the  walls.  (The  honour  will  compensate  for 
the  extra  work.)  Then  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  rug,  using 
plain  brown  paper  to  represent  the  floor.  Let  them  bring  pieces  of 
silk  for  hanging,  and  let  the  pupils  test  them  under  the  teacher's  guid- 
ance. Do  another  room — you  have  four  requiring  different  treatment, 
viz.,  living  room,  dining  room,  bed-room,  and  kitchen.  This  should 
occupy  the  three  winter  months,  alternating  with  Christmas  work, 
posters,  including  lettering,  and  the  work  in  the  fine  art  division. 
And  here  let  me  say  a  word  about  posters.  Work  them  right  from  the 
primary  room  up.  Who  knows  but  the  Parrish  of  the  future  era  in 
advertising  may  be  one  of  your  pupils? 

The  fine  art  division  would  consist  of  the  study  of  pictures  and  their 
artists,  the  painting  of  simple,  familiar  scenes,  and  the  representing  of 
•objects.  Every  classroom  should  have  four  or  five  good  pictures. 
They  can  easily  be  secured  at  small  cost,  for  all  ages,  and  can  be  utilized 
in  a  great  many  ways,  even  aside  from  art.  Let  the  pupils  make  an 
art  scrap-book.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  material  they  will  bring 
— it  will  likely  prove  an  education  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupils. 

Now,  I  have  perhaps  specialized  on  the  higher  classes,  but  the  prin- 
ciples are  true  throughout  all  the  grades  and  the  field  of  material  is 
just  as  rich,  the  main  difficulty  being  to  cull  the  best.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  the  teacher  must  guide  enthusiastically  if  the  pupils  are 
to  have  an  appreciation  of  art;  hence,  fellow-teachers,  the  responsi- 
bility is  ours. 


The  Junior  High  School  Entrance  Examination 

EVERY  teacher  of  "entrance"  work  should  study  with  the  greatest 
care  circular  39  which  has  been  recently  sent  out  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education.     The  first  paragraph  of  the  intro- 
duction reads  as  follows: 

The  Department  has  under  way  the  alteration  and  revision  of  the  text-books  in 
grammar,  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  meanwhile,  and  until  it  is 
possible  to  issue  these  books,  the  following  suggestions  for  teaching  the  course  in  Form 
IV  are  given,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  High  School 
Entrance  examination.  The  suggestions  are  made  to  guide  teachers  in  presenting  the 
course  in  as  interesting  and  attractive  a  way  as  possible  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
burdening  of  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  masses  of  unrelated  facts. 
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The  instructions  regarding  the  teaching  of  history  are  the  same  as 
those  issued  last  year,  but  changes  have  been  made  in  the  prescription 
of  work  in  Canadian  History.  It  wilbbe  found  profitable  to  follow 
carefully  the  courses  laid  down  in  both  Canadian  and  British  history, 
because  these  have  been  so  framed  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  covered.  Why  plod  laboriously  through  material 
that  is  not  required  at  all  when  one  can  use  the  time  to  so  much  greater 
advantage  by  teaching  properly  and  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
portions  that  are  assigned? 

Numerous  enquiries  regarding  the  teaching  of  the  Great  War  have 
come  into  this  office.  Teachers  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  this 
course  has  been  wonderfully  reduced  in  amount — the  assignment  is  pages  7 
to  12,  inclusive,  in  Canada's  Part  in  the  Present  War,  and  pages  15  to  27, 
inclusive,  in  Annals  of  Valour.  Both  of  these  books  may  be  obtained, 
free,  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

The  absurdity  of  making  geography  a  drill  on  the  memorization  of 
lists  of  names  of  counties  and  county  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  railway 
stations,  and  other  unimportant  details,  is  referred  to,  as  is  also  the 
unsuitability  in  Fourth  Book  Classes  of  formal  scientific  treatment  of 
the  topics  in  physical  geography.     These  are  the  instructions: — 

The  requirements  for  the  Junior  High  School  Entrance  examination  in  geography 
will  call  for  a  less  detailed  study  than  hitherto  of  the  physical  geography  of  Part  I  of  the 
authorized  text-book  and  will  emphasize  simple  phenomena  and  their  general  effects 
rather  than  exact  scientific  explanations  of  such  phenomena.  This  will  apply  particu- 
larly to  such  topics  as  the  following:  The  seasons,  winds,  tides,  ocean  currents,  earth- 
building,  mountain  structure,  eclipses,  phases  of  the  moon,  etc.  Certain  of  these  topics 
will  be  best  treated  as  they  arise  in  the  discussion  of  the  physical  features,  temperature, 
climate,  and  productions  of  the  different  countries. 

Teachers  are  advised  in  dealing  with  the  geography  of  the  world  to  lay  special 
emphasis  on  those  parts  closely  associated  with  the  British  Empire  and  to  avoid  bur- 
dening the  memories  of  the  pupils  with  long  lists  of  meaningless  names.  Special  atten- 
tion will  as  heretofore  be  given  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  course  in  grammar.  Last  year's 
modifications  are  repeated  and  the  proper  viewpoint  in  this  subject 
is  again  emphasized. 

The  course  in  grammar  as  set  forth  on  page  50  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
Regulations  is  unchanged,  but  in  order  to  make  clear  the  requirements  for  the  Junior 
High  School  Entrance  examination  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Part  V,  "Special  Con- 
structions", forms  no  part  of  this  course.  The  teacher  should,  however,  in  reviewing 
the  lessons  on  case  take  up  the  use  of  appositives  and  the  distinction  between  the  direct 
and  indirect  object.  As  already  announced,  "Easy  Parsing"  is  omitted,  and  at  future 
Junior  High  School  Entrance  examinations  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  correct  speech  to  composition. 

As  the  following  quotation  indicates,  the  old  days  of  "catch  ques- 
tions", of  "brain  twisters",  are  gone — only  problems  that  have  a  bearing 
on  practical  life  are  now  in  favour. 
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In  arithmetic,  while  the  course  for  Form  IV  will  remain  as  outlined  in  the  present 
regulations,  teachers  are  advised  that  complicated  problems  should  be  rigorously  avoided. 
Stress  should  be  laid  upon  oral  work,,  and  pupils  should  be  practised  in  working  rapidly 
and  accurately  only  such  problems  and  exercises  as  are  found  to  have  a  practical  value. 
The  laboured  grind  upon  long  mechanical  exercises  in  the  elementary  rules,  compound 
rules,  complex  and  decimal  fractions,  should  be  discontinued. 

The  suggestions  regarding  homework  are  admirable  and  should  be 
acted  upon  by  all  concerned.     They  are  as  follows: — 

The  homework  assigned  to  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  is  sometimes  too  great 
in  amount  and  too  difficult  in  character.  These  pupils  are  at  a  period  in  their  lives 
when  nature's  energies  are  largely  needed  for  physical  development.  There  must  be 
time  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Judgment  and  experience  are  required  to  adjust  the  work  to  the  strength  and 
the  capacity  of  pupils  and  to  select  such  exercises  as  will  justify  the  time  spent  upon 
them. 

The  point  at  which  homework  may  properly  be  begun  will  dififer  with  the  age, 
the  physical  strength,  and  the  home  environment  of  the  pupils;  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  rule  that  homework,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  should  not  be  begun 
before  the  Junior  Third  grade  is  reached.  Before  this  time,  however,  the  little  ones 
will  be  glad  to  have  occasional  short  exercises  to  do  at  home  in  imitation  of  their  elder 
brothers  and  sisters.  These  exercises  will  bring  the  school  and  home  into  closer  touch, 
and  will  indicate  to  the  parents  the  progress  of  their  children  at  school.  Short  inter- 
esting exercises  worked  out  in  the  appreciative  atmosphere  of  the  home  will  give  the 
child  a  pride  in  his  school  work  and  will  lead  easily  to  the  more  serious  tasks  required 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms. 

In  general  terms,  the  home  exercises  of  the  senior  pupils  should  consist  mainly  of 
interesting  reading,  a  moderately  amount  of  memory  work,  and  simple  applications 
of  principles  already  taught,  together  with  written  exercises  in  language. 

Supervised  work  in  the  classroom  may  well  be  substituted  for  many  of  the  exercises 
that  pupils  are  at  present  required  to  do  at  home.  This  form  of  work  will  produce 
better  results  in  bringing  backward  pupils  up  to  the  standard  and  will  give  bright  pupils 
the  opportunity  of  working  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

Any  Ontario  teacher  who  has  failed  to  receive  this  circular  should 
write  for  a  copy.  W.  J.  D. 


The  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation 

THE  following  extracts  are  taken  from  The  Bulletin  (E.  K. 
Marshall,  M.A.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Editor),  the  organ  of  the 
Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation: — 
The  Federation  will  endeavour  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the 
following  ways:  by  promoting  good  teaching;  by  securing  for  teachers  better  conditions 
of  work;  by  providing  for  the  systematic  study  of  school  problems  by  teachers;  by  secur- 
ing the  participation  of  teachers  in  the  administration  of  the  schools;  by  securing  remun- 
eration commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work  and  comparable  to  that  given  to 
other  professions  and  trades;  by  working  for  a  broader  sympathy  and  a  better  under- 
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standing  of  educational  problems  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  a  whole  and  by  co-operating 
with  all  existing  agencies  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  educational  affairs 
in  general. ' 

We  do  not  stand  for  the  protection  of  incompetents.  No  one  can  suffer  so  much 
as  we  can  from  the  incompetent  teacher;  the  associates  of  that  teacher  pay  the  price  of 
his  incompetence  many  times,  but  we  do  stand  for  fair  play  and  justice  for  every  teacher 
and  for  the  elimination  of  the  "unfair"  school  board.  (Those  that  dismiss  a  teacher 
for  some  petty  personal  ground,  for  correcting  their  children,  or  because  a  large  rate- 
payer has  decided  she  has  to  go,  and  sometimes  for  no  reason  at  all.) 

We  insist  that  the  profession  must  have  a  voice  in  the  determination  and  applica- 
tion of  its  own  standards  of  efficiency  in  the  same  way  as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc. 

The  Federation  will  endeavour  to  fill  the  need  along  the  lines  indicated  and  it  is 
felt  that  progressive  teachers  will  realize  that  both  their  own  future  and  the  future  of 
the  schools  are  dependent  on  the  teachers  securing  an  audible  voice  in  educational  mat- 
ters— this  the  Federation  aims  to  provide.  E.  A.  Ross. 

KEEPING   A    COOL   HEAD 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  much  danger  of  teachers  becoming  extremists  even 
under  the  present  very  trying  conditions  and  the  consequent  temptation  to  resort  to- 
strong  measures.  Teachers  are  too  idealistic,  too  disinterested,  to  adopt  rash  policies. 
During  the  whole  period  of  their  training  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  profession  are 
instilled  into  their  minds,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  work  itself  unfits  the  teacher  for 
becoming  an  agitator.  Further,  there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  the  teacher 
and  his  employer.  Their  common  interest,  the  child,  forbids  anything  on  the  part  of 
either  the  teacher  or  the  employing  public  that  would  weaken  the  fine  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility  so  essential  to  the  discharge  of  this  high  duty.  At  the  same  time  the  econ- 
omic pressure  upon  teachers  and  an  inadequate  school  environment  are  such  that  imme- 
diate remedy  must  be  forthcoming.  The  teacher  must  be  led  to  believe  that  his  idealism 
is  not  being  capitalized.  Determination  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  courage  in  stating 
his  convictions,  and  patience  in  pursuance  of  carefully  considered  policy  are  needed  just 
now  as  much  as  his  whole-hearted  discharge  of  duty. 


The  New  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  appears  an  editorial  paragraph  in  which 
objection  is  made  to  the  rather  too  prevalent  custom — almost 
the  universal  custom — of  choosing  for  positions  of  importance 
men  from  any  profession  at  all  except  that  of  teaching.  How  pleasant, 
how  gratifying,  and  how  refreshing  it  is  to  find  almost  immediately 
one  exception  to  the  too  general  rule!  May  it  be  but  the  first  of  many 
such  exceptions! 

Hawley  S.  Mott,  Principal  of  Fern  Avenue  Public  School,  Toronto, 
has  been  selected  by  Hon.  W.  E.  Raney,  Attorney-General  of  Ontario, 
to  be  judge  of  Toronto's  Juvenile  Court.  For  this  position  Mr.  Mott 
has  excellent  qualifications  because  of  his  successful  experience  with 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  in  which  he  has  taught  and  of  uhich  he 
has  been  principal. 
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The  new  appointee  was  born  near  the  village  of  Lyn,  Leeds  County, 
in  1877.  His  secondary  education  he  received  in  Brockville  Collegiate 
Institute  and  his  professional  training  in  the  Ontario  Normal  College 

at  Hamilton.  For  a  year  he 
taught  in  Newburgh  High  School 
and  then  joined  the  staff  of  Ryer- 
son  Public  School,  Toronto.  His 
first  principalship  was  that  of 
McCaul  Public  School,  Toronto. 
Both  Ryerson  and  McCaul  schools 
are  in  the  so-called  "foreign  quar- 
ter" of  Toronto  and  off er  wonder- 
ful opportunities  to  those  inter- 
ested, as  Mr.  Mott  is,  in  the  prob- 
lem of  Canadianization.  Some- 
what reluctantly,  it  is  said,  Mr. 
Mott  accepted  his  promotion  to 
the  principalship  of  Fern  Avenue 
Public  School — reluctantly  because 
he  had  become  attached  to  the 
downtown  children  and  saw  the 
possibilities  that  might  be  expected 
from  earnest,  conscientious,  kindly 
labour  among  them. 

In  the  sketches  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  The  School  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  teacher  being  in  every  respect  a 
full-fledged  citizen.  This  Mr.  Mott  has  been.  President  of  the  Ward 
Seven  Ratepayers'  Association,  president  of  the  High  Park  Community 
Centre,  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School  of  1,400  members — these 
positions  indicate  something  of  his  activities  as  a  citizen. 

W.  J.  D. 


H.    S.    MOTT. 


The  teacher  in  a  public  school  was  giving  a  talk  on  classic  mythology.  Little  AA'illie 
was  not  very  attentive ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  questioning  part  of  the  game,  he  was 
lost  in  the  wilderness.  "Willie,"  said  the  teacher,  closing  the  book  and  looking  im- 
pressively at  the  youngster,  "can  you  tell  me  who  Cyclops  was?"  "Yes,  ma'am," 
was  the  prompt  answer  of  Willie.    "He  was  the  fellow  who  wrote  the  cyclopedia." 


Teacher — How  many  zones  has  the  earth,  Johnny? 

Johnny — Five. 

Teacher — Correct.     Name  them. 

Johnny — Temperate,  intemperate,  canal,  horrid,  and  ozone. 


The  Teaching  of  Geography 

{Continued  from  the  December  mimber) 

ELINOR  COCKERHAM 

Fillmore,  Sask. 

WE  know  the  contour  of  the  land — it  is  an  easy  step  from  that 
to  an  understanding  of  river  drainage.  The  very  long,  very 
gradual  slope  to  the  east  will  give  rise  to  slow,  winding  rivers 
with  many  tributaries,  and  perhaps  a  delta  mouth  flowing  towards  the 
east.  The  exact  contrary  is  true  of  the  western  slope.  The  highlands 
of  Matto  Grorso  send  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  flowing  in  a  southerly 
direction.  The  wonderful  river  system  of  South  America  must  be 
explored,  so  we  embark  on  another  imaginary  journey.  Starting  by 
boat  from  Montevideo  we  sail  up  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  then  a 
short  portage  will  bring  us  to  the  Madeira,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon 
and  eventually  by  reason  of  the  phenomenon  called  bifurcation  we  are 
enabled  to  reach  the  Orinoco.  There  we  see  that  the  enormous  wealth 
of  internal  river  navigation  more  than  makes  up  for  the  great  poverty 
and  shortness  of  coast  line.  Finally,  we  take  a  delightful  trip  down  the 
Amazon;  we  see  pictures,  we  explore  its  wilds,  we  draw  it,  we  model  it, 
we  imagine  its  beauties  and  drawbacks.  The  Amazon  to  us  has  become 
a  real  thing;  we  know  just  how  many  times  we  shall  have  to  travel  to 
school  and  back  before  we  have  covered  the  long  distance  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  know  the  surroundings  of  it  as  if 
it  were  a  stream  near  our  home.  It  dawns  upon  us  that  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  waters  which  we  call  the  Amazon  is  not  so  much  a  vast  net- 
work of  rivers  as  it  is  an  inland  fresh  water  sea  filled  with  islands — • 
"The  Mediterranean  of  South  America".  Its  navigation  free  to  all 
nations,  its  wonderful  soil,  with  such  suns  and  supplies  of  rain,  could 
feed  all  the  populations  of  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  waters  alone  con- 
tain more  different  kinds  of  fish  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  in 
itself  w^ill  be  the  basis  of  a  great  industry. 

We  pass  on  next  to  the  climatic  and  natural  productions.  The 
contour  map  here  is  useful  and  as  far  as  possible  we  shall  make  a  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  great  facts  of  configuration  and  relief  and  to  the 
general  principle  determined  thereby.  The  aim  is  really  not  to  teach 
crowds  of  facts  but  to  illustrate  a  few  well-founded  general  ideas.  A 
painted  relief  map  will  effectively  help  to  explain  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions  of  South  America,  but  we  must  remember,  first,  that  two- 
thirds  of  South  America  lies  within  the  tropics  and,  secondly,  that  three- 
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fourths  of  it  lies  within  the  region  of  the  trade  winds  which  begin  to 
blow  at  30  degrees  of  latitude.  South  America's  greatest  breadth  lies 
almost  along  the  equator,  the  region  where  there  is  the  maximum  of 
heat  and  the  maximum  of  rainfall.  It  is  always  the  rainy  season  in 
the  tropics.  In  our  journeys  of  exploration  in  the  Amazon  valley  we 
learned  to  look  forward  to  the  daily  shower,  and  at  Para  the  rusty  pen- 
knives told  us  of  a  very  damp  climate.  In  fact.  South  America  is  the 
continent  of  moist  heat.  We  may  here  profitably  compare  the  climate 
of  Africa  with  that  of  South  America  which  is  cooler  although  in  the 
same  latitude.     This  is  perhaps  due  to  four  reasons: 

(1)  The  two  systems  of  trade  winds  bring  coolness  into  it  from  the 

North  and  South  Atlantic. 

(2)  The  densest  forests  in  the  world  shade  a  large  portion  of  its  soil 

from  the  sun's  direct  rays. 

(3)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mountain  land  at  a  great  elevation. 

(4)  The  west  coast  is  watered  by  the  icy  Antarctic  drift. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  cooler  parts  of  South  America  are  to  be  found 
in  the  highlands  such  as  we  visited  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and 
in  the  narrow  triangular  strip  which  lies  south  of  30°  latitude  where  the 
climate  is  practically  oceanic  while  the  prevalent  winds  blow  from  the 
north-east.  Hence  arises  a  striking  difference  in  the  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion of  the  west  coast  south  of  30°  latitude  and  north  of  it. 

Considering  each  item  on  our  geographical  program  in  its  natural 
sequence,  vegetation,  the  result  of  climatic  conditions,  wnll  follow.  The 
products  of  the  soil  are  generally  luxuriant.  From  previous  lessons  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  climate  we  already  know  some  of  the  products  to 
be  found.  Another  outline  map,  colour  boxes,  and  the  products  already 
learned  are  marked.  This  scrappy  knowledge  must,  however,  be  supple- 
mented by  something  more  definite  and  thorough.  We  find  and  mark 
out  first  our  grain-growing  regions.  We  visit  the  delightful  grain- 
growing  regions  of  Chile  with  its  irrigated  lands  looking  much  like 
beautifully  cultivated  gardens.  We  spend  much  time  on  a  Chilean 
farm  and  wonder  more  and  more  how  a  farmer  can  cultivate  so  much 
land  with  so  little  machinery  and  with  oxen  supplying  the  place  of 
horses.  We  ride  out  on  horseback  with  the  farmer's  little  children  of 
four  and  five  years  old.  The  number  of  farm  workmen  on  the  place 
surprises  us  very  much  and  we  learn  that  these  poor  people  are  Indians, 
the  labouring  classes  of  Chile.  We  visit  their  huts  and  homes  and 
regret  their  squalid  surroundings. 

Another  blank  map  and  the  sheep-xdinching  lands  of  Chile,  Terra  Del 
Fucgo,  and  the  Argentine;  the  cattle-and-horse  ranching  lands  of  the 
Argentine  and  the  Orinoco  valley  are  identified. 
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A  third  map  and  the  fruit  orchards  are  set  apart,  while  a  fourth 
portrays  the  forest  regions. 

We  spend  half  hours  in  the  rubber  camps  of  Amazon,  and  the  ca.cao 
orchards  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador;  the  mate-producing  regions  in  the 
orchards  of  cocoanuts,  bananas,  and  grapes  and  the  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  During  a  visit  to  Santos  and  Bahia,  we  see  ships  loading 
coffee  and  we  learn  that  Brazil  is  the  chief  coffee-producing  country  of 
the  world.  The  famous  red  coffee  soil  of  Brai  il  is  especially  interesting. 
Incidentally  we  have  learned  much  of  the  animals  which  we  see  in 
different  zones  and  we  know  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  as  shown  in  the 
flowers  and  trees  of  the  tropics.  But  further  wonders  await  us.  Our 
former  trip  to  the  Andes  told  us  of  other  discoveries  to  be  made  there, 
and  we  look  forward  to  another  journey  with  pleasure.  We  go  down 
into  the  gold,  silver,  and  tin  mines;  we  explore  the  nitrate  fields  on  the 
coast  and  marvel  at  the  gieat  borax  lakes  of  Bolivia;  we  visit  the  Guano 
Islands  and  are  finally  taken  to  the  under-sea  coal  mines  of  South 
Chile,  the  ancient  diamond  mines  of  Brazil,  and  the  emerald  mines  of 
New  Granada.  We  understand  where  the  densest  population  is  and 
why;  also  we  have  observed  where  towns  are  placed,  referring  to  general 
laws,  places  easily  accessible,  and  natural  outlets  for  products.  The 
great  trade  routes  of  the  country  are  studied  and  drawn. 

Finally,  let  us  make  the  geography  clear,  simple,  and  connected — 
clear  that  it  may  be  easily  and  quickly  seized,  simple  that  it  may  be 
easily  held,  and  connected  that  it  may  be  easily  reproduced.  The 
symbol  of  associations  is  a  spider's  web,  any  point  of  which  may  be 
reached  from  any  other  point  along  the  connecting  lines — so  let  it  be 
with  our  geography — let  us  assist  memory  by  grouping,  connecting, 
and  associating. 


The  League  of  the  Empire 

FLORENCE   M.    STANDI SH 

Dewson  St.  School,  Toronto 

THE  League  of  the  Empire  exists  for  the  purpose  of  binding  together 
in  mutual  regard  and  understanding  the  different  peoples  of  the 
Empire  through  educational  agencies  and  organizations. 
For  many  years  the  League,  in  London,  England,  has  maintained  a 
non-residential  club  for  the  use  of  overseas  teachers..    It  is  now  appealing 
for  $125,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  residential  club  where 
teachers  from  overseas  may  reside  while  in  London. 
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This  club  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  services  of  teachers  in  the  Great 
War,  and  of  those  who  have  fallen  fighting  for  the  Empire. 

'  The  plan  is  to  purchase  a  house,  preferably  one  of  historic  interest, 
which  will  be  suitably  fitted  up.  In  the  central  hall  the  names  of  all 
teachers  who  gave  their  lives  will  be  inscribed  on  brass  tablets,  and 
parchment  rolls  will  be  preserved  with  the  names  of  those  who  enlisted. 

The  memorial  is  being  promoted  in  England  by  a  committee  under 
the  patronage  of  Queen  Alexandra  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  other  well  known  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  strong  ties  between  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  and  the  Motherland. 

No  doubt  this  fund  could  be  raised  in  England  alone,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable,  but  this  would  not  be  making  the  memorial  an  im- 
perial one,  and  there  would  be  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  for  fostering 
friendships  through  such  a  worthy  undertaking.  The  Canadian  Branch, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Committee,  appeals  to  Canadian 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  raising  of  the  fund.  Contributions  will 
be  gratefully  received  from  individual  teachers,  teachers'  associations, 
staffs  of  elementary.  High,  or  Normal  schools,  school  inspectors,  and 
instructors  in  colleges. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-four  teachers  from  Ontario  went  to  the 
front,  47  of  whom  gave  their  lives  to  save  the  world  from  German 
tyranny.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  fitting  thing  that  there  should  be  a  hearty 
response  to  this  appeal  from  Ontario? 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  for  the  war  memorial  is  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy, 
Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  to  whom  contributions  may 
be  sent. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Intermediate  Text  Book  of  Chemistry,  by  Alexander  Smith.  520  pages.  Price 
$2.25.  Century  Co.,  New  York.  The  chemistries  written  by  Professor  Alexander 
Smith  have  been  standard  texts  in  Canada  from  the  time  they  appeared.  In  the 
Upper  School  work  either  his  college  chemistry  or  his  elementary  chemistry  has  been 
used  more  than  any  other  book.  While  the  college  chemistry  was  usually  considered 
to  be  rather  advanced,  and  the  elementary  text-book  too  elementary,  they  were  still 
used  because  of  their  many  excellent  features.  Evidently  many  schools  in  the  United 
States  felt  the  need  of  a  book  somewhere  between  these  two  in  difficulty.  The  present 
book  is  of  this  character  and  will  undoubtedly  be  very  largely  used  in  such  classes. 
This  volume  retains  all  the  characteristics  of  Smith's  texts,  which  is  as  high  a  recom- 
mendation as  could  well  be  given.  g.  a.  c. 

Geography  Lessons.  Third  stage,  Vol.  I.  249  pages.  By  Robert  Finch.  Evans 
Bros.,  London,  England.  Suitable  for  fourth  grade  of  the  Public  Schools  and  for 
junior  forms  of  the  High  Schools.  The  essential  facts  on  many  topics  are  given  in 
lesson  form.     The  sketches  are  particularly  valuable.  _  w.   r.  h. 
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Modern  Languages: — A.  &  C.  Black,  Limited,  4,  5,  and  &  Soho  Square,  London, 
W.I.  Annual  subscription,  six  shillings.  A  new  review  of  foreign  letters,  science,  and 
the  arts,  edited  by  Eric  W.  Underwood  and  published  for  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  Volume  I  begins  with  the  October  number,  1919.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  advancements  in  the  department  of  modern 
language  teaching  and  study  will  find  this  periodical  of  great  service.  The  magazine 
is  to  be  published  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  April,  June,  August,  October,  and 
December.     The  price  is  not  quoted  for  Canadian  subscribers.  w.  c.  f. 

Problems  of  National  Education,  by  twelve  Scottish  Educationists.  368  pages. 
Price  $4.25.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Most  opportunely,  when  the  recent 
National  Conference  on  Education  at  Winnipeg  has  set  many  people  thinking  about 
the  larger  problems  in  education,  comes  this  thought-provoking  book  to  stimulate 
still  further  the  desire  to  learn  more  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  may  be  done  for 
the  advancement  of  education.  This  volume  "is  intended  to  focus  and  to  direct 
opinion.  While  based  on  solid  foundations  of  theory,  it  has  everywhere  an  outlook 
toward  national  requirements  and  the  solution  of  practical  problems".  The  chapter 
headings  are: — Fifty  Years  of  Scottish  Education,  Physical  Interests,  The  Interests  of 
Girls  in  Elementary  and  Continuation  Schools,  The  Aim  and  Outlook  in  the  Secondary 
Education  of  Girls,  Moral  and  Religious  Elements  in  the  School,  Social  Aspects  of  Educa- 
tion, The  Classics  in  School  and  University,  The  Place  and  Function  of  Science,  Technical 
Education,  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  Local  Administration,  The  Scottish  Universities. 
Every  educationist,  no  matter  what  his  special  interests,  will  find  something  in  this 
book  that  will  help  to  the  solution  of  some  of  his  problems.  Now  that  augmentation 
of  salaries  and  adequate  professional  recognition  are  so  prominently  in  every  one's 
thought,  teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  three  statements  taken  from  Chapter 
X.  "Education  in  the  widest  and  truest  sense  is  the  sure  means  of  making  for  social 
uplift,  for  personal  and  public  usefulness,  and  for  the  clear  recognition  of  what  is  right, 
what  is  good,  and  what  is  beautiful.  And  equally  strong  and  enduring  is  the  opinion 
that  teachers'  claims  to  public  esteem,  adequate  reward,  and  professional  advancement, 
constitute  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter".  "Public  opinion  will  never  accord  pro- 
fessional status  to  any  calling  that  does  not  by  its  own  workers  produce  systematically 
new  discoveries  that  may  lead  to  further  progress".  "To  be  effective,  teachers  must 
speak  with  a  concentrated  and  undivided  voice".  The  ambitious  teacher  will  enjoy 
this  book  immensely;  it  is  full  of  professional  stimulus.  With  most  of  what  these 
eminent  authors  say,  teachers  in  Canada  will  agree;  that  with  which  they  may  not 
entirely  agree  is  stated  so  clearly  and  so  well  as  to  set  them  thinking  hard  to  justify 
their  own  view.  w.  j,  d. 

Broad  Horizons,  by  ^W.  Everard  Edmonds  of  Edmonton,  224  pages.  Price 
$1,50,  The  Musson  Book  Co,,  Toronto.  This  is  a  book,  written  by  a  teacher  (also  a 
lecturer),  which  teachers  will  appreciate.  The  author  has  been  a  contributor  on  several 
occasions  to  The  School — an  article  of  his  appears  in  this  issue.  In  this  book  of  his 
he  tells,  in  a  charming  manner,  a  great  deal  of  the  kind  of  Canadian  history  teachers 
are  looking  for.  The  Story  of  Confederation,  Indian  Customs  and  Legends,  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Lord  Selkirk  and  His  Red  River  Colony,  The  Early  Ranchers  and  Cow- 
hoys  are  a  few  of  the  chapters — there  are  many  others.  It  is  the  very  best  kind  of 
book  for  the  library  of  the  High  School  and  the  Public  School,  w,  j,  d, 

A  New  Map  of  Europe.  George  Philip  &  Son,  London,  The  Renouf  Publishing 
Co.,  Montreal,  This  map  shows  graphically  the  changes  of  boundaries  according  to 
the  Peace  Treaties,  the  new  states  being  clearly  shown  by  distinctive  colouring.  The 
price  of  the  map,  mounted  on  cloth,  rollers,  and  varnished,  is  7^,  Qd.  net.  Many  teachers 
require  just  such  a  map  at  this  time. 
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Word  and  Picture  Lessqns  to  Correct  Common  Mistakes  in  Spelling,  Qd.  net.  George 
G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  Intended  for  impressijig  the  us^  of  simplp  homonyms  in 
primary  classes.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Heart  of  Cherry  McBain,  by  Professor  Douglas  Durkin  of  Winnipeg.  325 
pages.  Price  $1.50.  The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  Not  a  book  for  the  school 
library,  but  a  really  good  story  of  the  West.  ,  ,w.  j.  d, 

Marty  Lends  a  Hand,  by  Harold.  S.  Latham.  202  pages.  Price  $L75.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  A  good  book  for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age— not  for 
the  school  library.  This  is  a  story  of  adventure  centering  around  an  old  cppper  mine 
and  describing  what  happens  when  Marty,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  takes  over  the  mine  and 
attempts  an  unusual  experiment.  Just  what  this  experiment  is,  and  its  results,  it 
would  be  a  pity,  to  disclose.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  mystery  and  suspense 
a-plenty,  including  startling  events  at  the  mine,  a  narrow  escape  or  two,  a  hot  pursuit 
across  a  river  followed  by  an  automobile  chase,  and  finally  the  gnatching  of  success 
from  seemingly  inevitable  failure  in  Marty's  big  undertaking. 

ERRATUM. — In  the  list  appended  to  Professor  Cornish] s  article  on  '^ Books  in  Chemr 
istry  for  the  High  School  Teacher''  in  the  December  number,  Lewis's  ''System  of  Physical 
Chemistry"  (15)  is  noted  as  being  in  jo  volumes.  This  is  an  error.  The  work  comprises 
but  three  volumes. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  Vols.  XXIII  and  XXIV,  by  John  Buchan.  Price 
75  cents.  The  last  three  volumes  of  this  most  excellent  history  are  entitled  The 
Darkest  Hour,  The  Dawn,  and  Victory.  The  "Dawn"  began  on  July  18th,  1918, 
when  Foch  smashed  the  German  salient  on  the  Marne.  Victory  began  on  September 
30th,  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  accepted  the  resignation  of  Von  Hertling  and 
replaced  him  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden  in  a  last  effort  to  achieve  by  diplomacy 
what  could  not  be  achieved  by  arms.  Mr.  Buchan  tells  a  good  story  and  he  has  the 
faculty  of  choosing  his  material  well.  Consequently  his  History  of  the'  War,  even 
though  written  during  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  conflict,  will  have  permanent  value 
for  all.  p.  s. 

The  Book  of  Really  Good  Recitations.  251  pages.  The  Kingsway  Series.  Evans 
Bros.,  London,  England.  A  handy  collection  of  prose  and  poetry  gems  not  easily 
available  elsewhere,  suitable  for  the  average  as  well  as  the  special  pupils  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  volume  also  contains  many  practical  hints  on  "The  Art 
of  Recitation''.  W.  R.  H. 

How  to  Teach  English  Composition,  by  Robert  Finch.  Vol.  I.  187  pages.  Evans 
Bros.,  London,  England.  What  can  be  done  by  pupils  in  the  way  of  original  poems, 
sketches,  and  short  stories  is  indicated  by  the  representative  selection  given.  In  this 
respect  the  book  gives  fresh  inspiration  to  the  teacher  of  English  composition. 

w.  R.  H. 

Birds  of  Eastern  Canada,  by  P.  A.  Laverner.  Memoir  104,  Geological  Survey, 
Ottawa.  Probably  the  most  useful  and  authoritative  ,work  on  birds  yet  published. 
It  describes  every  common  bird  found  in  Eastern  Canada.  Each  species  is  described 
under  .the  headings:  distinctions,  field  marks,  nesting,  distribution,  economic  status. 
Fifty  plates  represent  one  hundred  typical  species  in  colours.  Any  variation  in  colour 
between  the  male  and  female  is  usually  shown.  The  summary,  with  many  illustrations, 
is  of  great  assistance  in  identifying  the  species.  This  is  an  excellent  book  to  take  to 
the  field  and  if  a  pocket  edition  were  issued  its  value  would  be  still  more  increased. 

G.  A.  c. 

Essentials  of  Modern  Chemistry,  by  Charles  E. .  Dull.  458  pages.  First  Course 
in  General  Science,  by  Frederic  Delos  Barber.  607  pages.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York,  U.S.A. 
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A71  Elementary  Civics,  by  McCarthy,  Swan,  and  McMullin.  Cloth,  254  pages. 
Price  75  cents.  Also  A  Manual  for  Teaching  Civics  to  accompany  the  above  volume. 
New  York:  Thompson,  Brown  and  Co.  "The  present  volume  represents  an  attempt  to 
make  the  study  of  government  interesting  and  significant.  The  why  as  well  as  the  how 
is  emphasized.  An  historical  background  for  modern  conception  of  political  activity 
is  suggested.  The  concrete  problems  which  have  been  forced  upon  city  and  state  by  the 
industrial  revolution  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  attention  and  challenge 
reflection.  The  community  is  represented  as  a  living,'  growing,  changing  thing  which  is 
constantly  re-shaping  and  extending  its  political  machinery  to  serve  its  changing  and 
widening  purpose".  This  quotation  from  an  introduction  by  George  E.  Vincent,  late 
President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  now  head  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
describes  so  well  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  new  civics  that  little  need  be  added.  It  is 
intended  for  use  in  upper  Public  School  and  lower  High  School  classes,  and  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  books  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "New  Civics".  The 
matter  is  clearly  presented  and  will  prove  interesting  to  pupils.  ^      G.  m.  j. 

An  Introduction  to  Science,  by  Bertha  M.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia.  Pages  494.  14  +  19  cm. 
1915.  American  Book  Company.  Cloth.  The  author  goes  much  farther  afield  in  the 
subject  matter  than  the  sciences  commonly  drawn  upon;  as  domestic  science  and 
physiology,  together  with  topics  not  easily  summed  up  under  a  word,  such  as  oils,  paints, 
and  varnishes,  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  sanitation,  etc.  Public  school  teachers 
will  find  between  these  covers  information  on  a  diversity  of  matters.  H.  a.  g. 

The  Youth  and  the  Nation,  by  Harry  H.  Moore,  cloth,  179  pages.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Toronto.  "This  book  is  an  attempt  to  arouse  a  wholesome  interest  among  young 
men  and  older  boys  of  College  and  High  School  age  in  modern  social  evils,  to  show  them 
how  men  have  combatted  these  evils,  and  to  suggest  vocational  opportunities  in  the 
warfare  against  them."  In  this  attempt  the  author  has  succeeded  well.  On  fifteen 
different  social  and  economic  problems,  he  furnishes  sufficient  information  to  awaken  the 
thoughtful  High  School  student  to  a  thorough  interest.  In  succeeding  chapters  he  dis- 
cusses vocations  in  such  a  way  as  to  challenge  the  youth  to  a  life  of  usefulness.  Such  a 
book  as  this  may  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys  fifteen  years  and  up.  Much  of  the 
material  it  contains  could  be  used  in  connection  with  a  modern  course  in  civics. 

G.  M.  J. 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  History,  1789-1917,  by  S.  E.  Maltby.  128  pages. 
Limp  cloth.  Price  \s.  Qd.  or  25.  net  interleaved.  Headley  Bros.,  London,  England. 
This  is  a  very  useful  notebook  containing  summaries  of  the  main  treaties  of  the  period, 
a  skeleton  outline  of  the  history  of  each  European  country,  and  a  series  of  brief  bio- 
graphies of  the  chief  men  of  distinction  in  Europe  since  1789.  The  teacher  of  European 
history  will  find  it  serviceable  for  reference,  and  the  student  will  be  helped  to  get  a 
clear  view  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  period  G.  M.  j. 

Alfred  Tennyson — How  to  Know  Him,  by  Raymond  MacDonald  Alden,  Professor 
of  English,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  Geo.  J.  McLeod, 
Ltd.,  Toronto.  A  very  useful  book  not  so  much  for  the  student  as  for  one  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  Tennyson  and  would  like  to  know  him  better  and  appreciate  his  poetry. 
It  contains  all  the  important  briefer  poems  with  such  comment,  preliminary  information, 
and  criticism  as  is  decidedly  helpful  to  the  reader.  The  chapter  headings  give  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work — Life,  Character  and  Training.  Lyrical  Poetry,  Arthurian 
Epic,  Interpretation  of  Character,  Interpretations  of  Contemporary  Thought,  Tenny- 
son, The  Victorians  and  Ourselves.     There  are  other  volumes  in  this  series,     w.  H.  w. 

Burns — How  to  Know  Him,  W.  H.  Neilson.  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
George  J.  McLeod,  Limited,  Toronto.  This  book  is  an  interesting  combination  of  a 
biographical  and  critical  study  of  the  Scottish  poet.  Himself  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Neil- 
son  brings  to  his  task  an  especial  aptitude  for  understanding,  appreciating  and  inter- 
preting the  poet's  work.  The  biographical  section  is  not  too  detailed  and  contains 
examples  of  the  characteristic  poems  of  each  period  of  Burn's  life.  The  chapter  on 
Inheritance  clearly  shows  how  Burns  achieved  such  remarkable  success  in  spite  of  the 
limited  opportunities  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with 
Burns'  place  in  Scottish  song,  his  epistles  and  satires,  and  his  descriptive-narrative 
poetry.  All  phases  of  his  poetry  are  illustrated  and  the  author  has  shown  admirable 
judgment  in  his  selections.  This  book  will  be  equally  valuable  to  the  reader  acquainted 
with  Burns  and  to  the  student  who  is  beginning  to  study  his  works.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  clear,  interesting,  and  suggestive.  Criticism  and  explanation  are  given  where 
they  are  necessary,  but  Mr.  Neilson  has  wisely  left  many  of  the  poems  to  speak  for 
themselves.  K.  l.  s. 
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Gateways  to  Bookland;  A  Wreath  of  Golden  Blossoms,  143  pages  (70  cents) ;  Old 
Time  Treasures,  159  pages  (70  cents);  Winged  Flights  into  Story  Land,  208  pages  (90 
cents);  Vistas  of  Romance,  255  pages  ($1.00);  Within  the  Gates,  256  pages  ($1.00); 
In  King's  Gardens,  288  pages  ($1.00);  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  Here  is  a 
series  that  impresses  one  because  of  the  neat,  tidy  manner  in  which  the  young  readers 
are  to  be  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  Bookland.  Here,  at  the  first  two  Gateways, 
are  many  new  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  from  fresh  fields  of  folklore,  and  the 
juniors  are  almost  certain  to  seek  to  indulge  in  winged  flights  into  the  Storyland  which 
lies  at  the  next  Gateway,  At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  they  will  take  Alights  with  Tenny- 
son, Scott,  Eliot,  Dickens,  Blackmore,  Froude,  and  others  who  are  to  bring  them 
safely  to  "Within  the  Gates".  At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  they  will  soon  picture 
wide  places  beyond  which  they  will  long  to  explore  and  so  they  are  to  be  ushered  into 
King's  Gardens  where  they  will  find  regions  of  poetry  and  prose  which  they  may  explore 
to  their  heart's  content.  Well  illustrated;  well  worth  placing  in  any  elementary 
school   library.  w.  r.  h. 

Little  Books  of  World  History:  How  Italy  Became  a  Nation,  79  pages;  The  Great 
Story  of  India,  112  pages;  The  Wars  of  the  Cross,  180  pages;  Belgium  and  Holland 
(Their  Fight  for  Freedom),  88  pages;  The  Turks  in  Europe,  80  pages;  Before  the  Great 
War  (Treaties  Kept  and  Broken),  95  pages;  Four  Dreamers  of  World  Power  (Philip 
H,  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon,  and  Emperor  William  H),  88  pages;  30  cents  each.  Oxford 
University  Press,  Toronto.  Although  intended  "for  the  purpose  of  giving  children 
a  wider  outlook  on  the  story  of  the  world  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  study  of  home- 
land history  only",  these  little  books  are  fulfilling  an  additional  mission,  that  of  giving 
profitable  half-hour  talks  to  teachers  and  senior  pupils  on  great  events  and  important 
movements  in  history.  The  maps  and  illustrations  give  the  series  a  right  to  claim 
a  place  on  the  handy  volume  shelf  of  libraries  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
alike.     Additional  titles  will  be  eagerly  awaited.  w.  r.  h. 

Our  Own  and  Other  Lands;  All  Over  the  World,  158  pages  (60  cents);  Many  Lands 
and  Their  Children,  192  pages  (70  cents);  Our  Own  Country  (England  and  Wales), 
224  pages  (70  cents) ;  The  Mother  Land  (British  Isles) ;  The  Neighbours  of  Britain 
(Europe),  270  pages  (90  cents);  The  Daughter  Lands  of  Britain  (The  British  Empire), 
268  pages  (90  cents);  Lands  and  Peoples  of  The  East  (Asia),  131  pages  (50  cents); 
The  Western  World  (America),  142  pages  (50  cents);  The  World,  380  pages  ($1.00). 
Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  In  Volumes  I  and  II  geography,  history,  and 
literature  are  happily  correlated,  making  a  substantial  basis  for  the  later  and  more 
systematic  study  of  geography.  Written  for  junior  classes  of  the  elementary  schools, 
these  two  volumes  contain  numerous  and  beautifully  coloured  illustrations.  The 
remaining  volumes  are  intended  for  use  in  the  senior  classes.  Here  is  given,  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  material  that  is  certain  to  arouse  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  pupil. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  industries  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  determined  the  growth  and  decay  of  towns  and  industries.  The  teacher 
who  wishes  to  make  geography  really  interesting  and  who  is  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  old  method  of  compelling  the  memorization  of  meaningless  lists  of  names  should 
examine  the  books  in  this  series.  w.  r.  h. 
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Niagara  Falls  South. 

■  -  Choose  any  letter  you  wish  to  work  with  and  con- 

_^.     .        .  fine  your  operations  to  that  special  part  of  the  book. 

To  commence,  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  a 
word  beginning  with  the  letter  selected.  Suppose  the  letter  is  C,  and 
is  found  in  the  portion  of  the  dictionary  allotted. 

The  pupil  who  is  first  to  find  the  word  in  his  dictionary  raises  his 
hand;  after  a  little,  others  go  up.  Then  the  teacher  permits  the  child 
that  first  raised  his  hand  to  tell  where  the  word  is  and  what  it  means. 
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Each  of  the  players  who  failed  to  find  the  word  is  helped  to  find  it. 
Then  the  child  who  first  found  the  word  writes  another  word  in  the  C's 
on  the  board,  and  so  on. 

Four  points  always  insisted  on  are:  (1)  The  writing  must  be  legible. 
(2)  The  word  must  be  spelled  correctly.  (3)  The  word  must  have  a 
capital  if  it  should  have  one.  (4)  The  word  must  be  wTitten  from 
memory;  the  dictionary  is  left  at  the  seat.  A  pupil  failing  in  any  of 
these  points  forfeits  his  chance  to  write  the  word  the  next  time  he  finds 
it  first  and  the  teacher  writes  a  word  instead. 

This  game  gives  excellent  drill,  encourages  care  and  neatness  in 
writing,  and  is  a  good  visual  aid  because  looking  at  the  word  helps  to 
fix  the  form  of  the  word.  Of  course,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  children 
put  on  the  board  a  great  many  irrelevant  words.  Just  so,  but  they  soon 
learn  to  look  for  words  they  have  met  in  their  reading  and,  after  all,  it 
is  all  these  little  looks  given  in  searching  for  the  word  that  fixes  it  in  the 
memory. 

-J.     .  Get  the  printer  to  cut  up  some  large  sheets  of 

T    . .       r%  cardboard  into  108  oblongs,  4  inches  bv  2  inches  in 

Letter  Games  r^     i  •       i      i  V  i    ^       u" 

size.    On  these  write  the  alphabet,  or  better  print  it, 

a  letter  on  each  oblong.     Use  black  waterproof  India  ink.     Have  four 

alphabets,  i.e.,  104  lettered  oblongs  and  four  blank  ones. 

A  large  number  can  play  at  this  game.    Seat  players  around  a  large 

table  and  have  the  cards,  face  down,  in  a  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

Then  choose  a  card  all  around  and  continue  this  till  all  the  oblongs  are 

taken.    Then  the  players  see  how  many  words  they  can  make  out  of  the 

letter  cards  each  has.     The  winner  is  the  person  having  the  fewest 

words. 

Famous-Men  /"^  ""!"'^;''  '^^^  P'f-     P'-^de  a  slip  of  paper 

p  and  a  pencil  tor  each  player.     At  a  signal  from  the 

umpire  all  begin  to  write  a  list  of  the  names  of  famous 
men  (or  w^omen)  and,  after  each  name,  why  the  person  was  famous. 

When  they  have  been  writing  for  about  ten  minutes,  time  is  called 
and  writing  stops.  -  Then  the  umpire  calls  on  someone  to  read  his  or 
her  list,  each  player  watching  his  own  list  and  if  any  happen  to  have  the 
same  name  that  is  read  they  score  it  out,  or  ''it  balances",  we  say.  If 
the  reader  cannot  tell  why  the  person,  whose  name  he  reads,  was  famous, 
he  loses  ten  points  and  the  one  who  supplies  the  information  gains  ten. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  reference  is  made  to  a  dictionary,  and  the  umpire 
settles  each  case.  To  get  at  results  at  the  end,  each  player  adds  up  his 
score,  counting  only  those  names,  however,  which  he  had  difTerent  from 
those  names  that  appear  on  other  lists. 
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■rk,*«4.;^««,«.  Select   from   the   reading   or   literature   lesson   a 

Dictionary  ,  •  .    r        ,     i  .1  ,       ^ 

Pot-Pourri  words  that  you  wish  to  study.     For  example, 

the  following  list  of  words  has  been  selected  from 
The  Dream  of  The  Oak  Tree  by  Hans  Christian  Anderson :  knights,  pro- 
cession, vestments,  spurs,  halberds,  Aeolian,  apprentices,  current,  honey- 
suckle, cockchafer,  Christmas,  eulogium,  hoisted. 

Each  pupil  looks  up  each  word  in  his  dictionary,  learns  its  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning,  and  then,  as  a  proof  that  he  knows  it,  he  uses  the  word 
i-n  an  original  sentence  which  he  writes  in  his  note  book  when  time  is 
called.  When  all  are  finished  writing,  the  teacher  calls  on  different  ones 
to  read  as  far  as  there  is  time. 

p       ,  In  the  geography  text-book  any  map  is  selected 

p  1^  on  which  drill  is  required.     The  teacher  chooses  the 

name  of  some  place,  or  river,  or  mountain,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  writes  its  name  on  the  board.  Pupils  search  their  maps. 
The  first  to  find  the  place  raises  his  hand,  others  follow  as  they  find  it. 
When  the  majority  of  players  have  it,  the  teacher  asks  the  one  who 
first  found  it  to  locate  it  definitely.  If  still  there  are  others  unable  to 
find  it,  some  of  those  who  have  it  are  permitted  to  point  it  out.  Then 
let  the  first  who  raised  his  hand  write  the  next  word,  and  so  on.  In- 
correct spelling,  illegible  writing,  failure  in  locating,  or  In  writing  the 
name  from  memory  deprives  a  pupil  of  the  next  chance  to  write  a  word 
and  the  teacher  writes  in  his  place. 

Pupils  never  tire  of  this  game.  Often  at  intermission  they  continue 
a  game  or  begin  it  anew.  We  literally  wear  out  the  maps.  I.e.,  we  work 
on  a  map,  from  time  to  time,  till  we  can  find  all  Important  places  and 
some  "that  ain't".  The  facility  the  children  get  is  almost  incredible. 
I  thought  for  many  years  that  this  was  a  new  game  but  on  explaining 
it  one  day  to  a  college  man  he  said  that  he  used  to  spend  hours  playing 
it  when  he  was  a  boy. 


Middle  and  Upper  School  Examinations,  1920 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Education,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Queen's  University,  McMaster  University,  and  the  Western  University 
whereby  for  the  year,  1920,  where  the  subjects  are  common,  the  question  papers  shall 
be  the  same  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  School  and  the  Pass  Matriculation  examina- 
tions, and  (2)  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  School,  and  the  Honour  and  Scholarship  Matricu- 
lation Examinations.  Under  this  arrangement  the  following  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  prescription  of  work  in  certain  subjects: — 
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I.  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1.  English  Literature — "Love  Among  the  Ruins"  is  deleted  from  the  selections 

prescribed  for  memorization. 

2.  History — The  addition  to  the  course  in  Ancient  History  prescribed  in  Regula- 

tion 18,  page  11,  of  the  Amendments  of  1918  will  not  be  examined  upbn. 

3.  Algebra— "Cube  Root",  "Simple  Ratio  and: Proportion"  and  "Simple  Graphs" 

will  not  be  examined  upon,       ,        ,  < 

4.  Physics — The  prescription  of  the  work  in  "Fusion"  (under  Heat)  is  to  be  under- 

stood as  including  "determination  of  melting  point  of  ice"  and  "heat  changes 
in  solution". . 

II.  UPPER  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  FACUL- 

TIES OF  EDUCATION.  . ; 

1.  Literature — The  usual  sight  passage  with  questions  thereon    will    not  be 

included. 

2.  Greek  AND  Latin— The  division  as  between  the  two  papers  will  cofiform  to 

that  followed  heretofore  in  the  Honour  and  Scholarship  Matriculation  ex- 
amination. Two  papers  will  be  set  in  each.  In  the  case  of  Greek,  they  will 
be  (1)  Authors  and  Grammar,  (2)  Greek  Composition  and  Sight  Translation! 
and,  in  the  case  of  La^tin",  (1)  Authors,  includitig  Virgil,  Horace,  CicerOj 
Grammar,  ai?d  Sight  Translation -and  (2)  Latin  Composition  and  Caesar. 

III.  MIDDLE  AND  UPPER  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  IN  SCIENCE. 

The  certificates  of  the  Principal  re  the  Practical  .work  in  Science,  as  prescribed  in 
Regulation  5  (2),  page  41,  of  the  Amendments  of  1918  will  not  be  exacted  for  1920.; 


UNIVERSITY    MATRICULATION    BOARD, 


MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONS,  1920. 


An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  University  of  Toronto^  Queen's  University^ 
McMaster  University,  the  Western  University,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
whereby  for  the  year,  1920,  where  the  subjects  are  common,  the  question  papers  shall 
be  the  same  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  Pass  Matriculation  and  the  Middle  School  examina^ 
tions  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  the  Honour  and  Scholarship  Matriculation  and  the  Upper 
School  examinations.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  following  modifications  are  an- 
nounced in  respect  of  the  prescribed  courses  and  the  division  of  work  between  the  two 
papers  of  a  subject: — 

I.  PASS  MATRICULATION. 

1.  Latin — Two  papers  will  be  set  (1)  Latin  Authors  including  Virgil,  Caesar, 

Accidence,  and  Sight  Translation,  .(2)   Latin  Composition  and  Grammar. 

The  division  as  between  the  two  papers  will  thus  conform  to  that  hitherto 

followed  at  the  Middle  School  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Normal 

Schools.  . 

Note — Under  this  arrangement,  a  candidate  whose  certificate  of  Partial  Matricula- 
tion standing  shows  that  he  failed  in  the  paper  which  included  Csesar  and  Composition 
will  be  required  to  take  in  1920  the  paper  on  Latin  Composition  and  Grammar. 

2.  History — The  papers  on  History  will  not  include  questions  relating  to  the 

Great  War.  . 

3.  Physics — The  prescription  in  "Fusion"  (under  heat)  is  to  be  understood  as 

including  "the  influence  of  salt  in  solution  on  the  freezing  point". 
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II.  HONOUR  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  MATRICULATION. 

1.  While  the  question  papers  will  be  the  same  for  the  Honour  and  Scholarship 

Matriculation  and  the  Upper  School  examinations  for  entrance  into  the 
Faculties  of  Education,  additional  or  substitute  questions  may  be  set  on  these 
papers  for  candidates  for  University  Scholarships. 

2.  The  papers  in  History  will  not  include  questions  relating  to  the  Great  War. 

3.  The  papers  in  Botany  and  Zoology  will  not  include  practical  tests  in  1920. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  prescription  of  work  for  the  Pass  and  Honour  Scholarship 
Matriculation  examinations  will  remain  as  already  announced  in  Circulars  24  and  24  (a). 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  Schqol  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal.] 

General 

Ontario  teachers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  year's  Depart- 
mental examinations  begin  as  shown  in  the  following  quotation  from 
the  official  calendar  published  by  the  Department  of  Education : — 
June    8 — Senior  High  School  Entrance  and  Senior  Public  School  Graduation  Diploma 
examinations,  and  the  examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Model  Schools 
begin. 
"        9 — The  Lower  School  examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  and 
into  the  Faculties  of  Education  begins. 
Upper  School  examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Faculties  of  Education  begins. 
Pass,  Honour,  and  Scholarship  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 
"      18 — Middle  School  examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  begins. 
"     23 — English-French  Model  Entrance  examination  begins. 
"     24 — Junior  Public  School  Graduation  Diploma  examination  begins. 
"     28 — Junior  High  School  Entrance  examination  begins. 
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The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  undertaken  to  publish 
an  official  list  showing  full  particulars  of  the  actual  service  in  the  Great 
War  of  every  Ontario  teacher  who  enlisted.  A  provisional  list  has  been 
issued  and  sent  to  all  concerned  (so  far  as  the  names  and  addresses  of 
these  could  be  ascertained)  with  a  request  for  information  as  to  correc- 
tions and  additions.  To  secure  and  tabulate  all  this  material  will  be 
an  enormous  task  because  the  number  of  teachers  who  served  is  re- 
latively very  large  and  exact  details  are  in  many  cases  lacking.  How- 
ever, every  efifort  will  be  made  to  have  the  list  accurate — the  Registrar 
of  the  Department  requests  the  co-operation  of  teachers  in  the  task 
he  has  assumed. 

The  Boards  of  Education  of  Brantford  and  Kitchener,  it  is  reported, 
have  increased  the  salaries  of  all  their  teachers  by  25  per  cent  for  1920, 
and  there  are  indications  that  other  boards  will  take  similar  action. 
The  ''twenty-five  per  cent  increase  idea"  is  making  headway.  The 
School  will  be  glad  to  receive  information  regarding  means  taken  to 
secure  increased  salaries. 

Robert  Meade,  M.A.,  formerly  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for 
Windvsor,  Sandwich,  and  Walkerville,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of 
Walkerville  evening  classes. 

John  E.  Benson,  M.A.,  for  some  years  Inspector  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  County  of  Prince  Edward,  has  recently  been  appointed  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  for  the  City  of  Windsor  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  per 
annum. 

Principals  and  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Thomas  have 
received  salary  increases  of  $200;  those  who  have  been  on  the  staff 
twenty  years  or  more  receive  an  additional  $100. 

The  Dominion  Government  announces  that  the  sale  of  Thrift  Stamps 
will  be  continued  but  that,  instead  of  War-Savings  Stamps,  new  Savings 
Certificates  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  $5,  $10,  $25,  $50,  and 
$100,  maturing  three  years  from  date  of  purchase  and  yielding  5i  per 
cent  interest  on  the  investment.  In  the  interests  of  the  national  wel- 
fare the  Government  hopes  that  thrift  will  continue  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  many  boys  and  girls  who  belong  to  Thrift  Clubs 
throughout  Canada  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  their  savings  will 
this  year  bring  them  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  last  year. 

W.  R.  Bocking,  M.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  joined  the  staff  of  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute  as 
teacher  of  mathematics. 

Miss  Lena  Millard,  formerly  of  Omemee,  is  now  Principal  of  Burk's 
Falls  Continuation  School. 
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A  few  copies  of  the  Special  War  Edition  of  The  School  are  still  on 
hand.  Because  the  subsequent  editions  have  long  since  been  sold  out, 
this  volume  of  151  pages  is  on  sale  at  a  reduced  price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
It  covers  the  war  in  full  detail  from  the  beginning  to  May  31st,  1916. 
Causes,  events,  campaigns,  the  part  played  by  each  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  maps,  questions  (all  to  the  date  mentioned),  are  arranged 
for  classroom  use. 

Classes  of  1918-19  in  the  Training  Schools 

[The  School  publishes  under  this  'heading:  all  the  news  of  this  kind  that  can  be 
secured.  The  information  is  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  classes  concerned.  If 
mention  of  any  training-  school,  or  any  individual,  is  omitted,  such  is  the  case  only 
because  no  means  of  obtaining  the  information  has  been  discovered.  Additional  news 
is  gratefully  received.] 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. — Miss  I.  Leslie  Ball  is 
teaching  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Minto;  Miss  Helen  K.  Smith  is  on  the  staff  of 
Maple  St.  Public  School,  Niagara  Falls;  Miss  Irene  Leavitt  is  assistant 
in  Metcalf  Continuation  School;  Miss  Pearl  C.  Mackenzie  is  in  S.S. 
No.  6,  Mara;  Miss  Gladys  G.  Kelk  has  the  senior  Second  Book  class 
in  Picton  St.  School,  Hamilton;  E.  F.  Kingston  is  on  the  staff  of  Dewson 
St.  Public  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Helen  R.  Fuller  has  the  senior  Third 
Book  class  in  Dufferin  Public  School,  Brantford;  Miss  Florence  M. 
Houser  is  Principal  in  U.S.S.  No.  2,  Thorold;  Miss  Olive  V.  Armstrong 
is  teaching  near  Keene;  Miss  Jean  Middleton  was  on  the  staff  of  Clinton 
Model  School  for  the  autumn  term. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Isabel  McBean  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  12,  Bosanquet;  Miss  Alice  C.  Bock  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Chatham;  Miss 
Grace  Brown  in  S.S.  No.  6,  South  Walsingham;  Miss  Ethel  Gilbert  in 
U.S.S.  Rainham  and  Walpole;  Miss  M.  Louise  Ralph  in  S.S.  No.  19, 
Brooke;   Miss  Mary  Hammett  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Moore. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  Agnes  McDougall  has  the  senior 
room  of  Hudson  Consolidated  School  and  Miss  Agnes  Rutherford  has 
the  junior  room;  Miss  Jean  McLeod  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Drum- 
mond;  Miss  Dorothy  McAuley  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Dymond;  Miss  Helen  R. 
McFarlen  has  a  primary  class  in  the  Central  Public  School,  Fort  William, 
and  Miss  Verna  Mapledoram  has  a  primary  class  in  Wayland  Public 
School  in  the  same  city. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Marie  E.  McDonald  is  teaching  in 
S.Si  No.  11,  South  Grimsby;  Miss  Merrill  Masters  has  the  First  Book 
classes  in  the  Public  School  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Miss  Myrtle  L.  Weaver  (Peterborough  Normal  School)  is  teaching  at 
Trent  River;  Miss  Edna  Schiernoltz  (Stratford  Normal  School)  has 
the  junior  room  in  St.  Jacob's  Public  School;  Miss  Margaret  E.  Gibson 
(Ottawa  Normal  School)  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Osgoode. 
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Alberta 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister  of  Education,  has  announced  the 
intention  of  the  Department  to  establish  a  Normal  School  in  Edmonton 
— there  are  now  two  in  the  Province,  one  in  Calgary  and  one  in  Camrose. 
The  new  Normal  School  will  have  as  close  a  connection  as  possible  with 
the  University  of  Alberta. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  to  meet  the  present  extraordinary  shortage 
of  teachers,  and  for  this  year  only,  the  Department  of  Education  has 
decided,  providing  a  large  number  of  students  can  be  secured,  to  offer 
a  short  course  of  training  for  persons  with  the  necessary  academic 
standing  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  limited  certificates.  This  course 
will  cover  twelve  weeks,  opening  January  5th  and  continuing  until 
March  2nd,  1920.  It  will  be  given  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  and  will 
entitle  the  student  to  a  temporary  certificate,  valid  until  January  1st, 
1922.  Those  interested  should  write  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  for  further  information. 

Because  the  term  of  the  Normal  Schools  has  this  year  been  inci eased 
to  eight  months,  there  are  no  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  ready  to 
commence  teaching  in  January  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers  is  parti- 
cularly acute. 

Many  new  two-roomed  schools  are  being  built  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Alberta  under  the  direction  of  J.  Morgan,  who  is  Supervisor  of  Schools 
among  New  Canadians.  The  Department  of  Education  pays  to  a 
two-roomed  school  in  the  country  three  times  the  grant  that  it  pays 
to  a  one-roomed  school,  also  half  the  cost  of  equipment  in  second  rocms. 
►The  Department  also  pays  one-third  of  the  cost  of  erecting  teachers' 
residences.  These  measures  are  resulting  in  much  improvement  in 
school  conditions  in  a  number  of  populous  rural  district's,  especially 
among  foreigners. 

The  establishment  of  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  a  year  for  all 
qualified  teachers,  the  abolition  of  "permit"  teaching,  and  the  intro- 
duction by  trustees  of  the  custom  of  calling  in  teachers  in  a  consultative 
capacity  at  board  meetings  are  among  the  objects  which  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Alliance  seeks  to  achieve,  according  to  C.  F.  King,  provincial 
organizer  of  the  Alliance.  The  membership  of  the  Alliance  now  numbers 
about  2,000  out  of  the  2,500  qualified  teachers  in  the  Province.  In  a 
newspaper  interview  Mr.  King  deplores  the  prevalence  of  the  'permit" 
system  in  this  Province.  He  asserts  that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all 
rural  teachers  are  of  this  class.  "  In  one  particular  convention  district " 
he  declared  "about  66  per  cent  of  all  the  rural  teachers  are  teaching 
on  'permits'".  Mr.  King  intimated  that  the  rural  population  in  this 
district  is  largely  foreign,  and  that  this  makes  the  condition  especially 
deplorable. 
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The  school  boards  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary  have  under  considera- 
tion the  new  schedule  of  salaries  prepared  by  the  Teachers'  Alliance, 
based  on  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 

H.  C.  Newlands  has  been  elected  by  the  teachers  of  Edmonton  to 
represent  them  at  regular  school  board  meetings. 

The  Northern  Alberta  Teachers'  Convention  held  in  Edmonton  on 
November  6th  and  7th,  was  a  very  successful  one,  Dr.  Swanson  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  being  the  principal  speaker.  Rev.  Dr. 
McQueen  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Early  Days  in  Edmonton", 
and  W.  Everard  Edmonds  read  a  paper  of  exceptional  interest  on  ''The 
Indians  of  the  Plains". 

Changes  of  considerable  importance  are  pending  in  the  system  of 
Departmental  examinations  for  Alberta.  It  is  proposed  that  in  school 
systems  of  six  rooms  or  more  where  Grade  XI  is  taught  the  teachers 
of  Grades  VIII,  IX,  and  X  may  recommend  for  promotion  into  the 
next  higher  grade  students  whom  they  may  consider  able  to  do  the  work. 
Students  not  so  recommended,  however,  have  the  privilege  of  writing 
on  the  regular  Departmental  examinations. 

The  Convention  of  the  Medicine  Hat  Teachers'  Association  held  in 
Medicine  Hat  in  November  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  yet  held 
there.  Over  135  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Officers  for  next  year 
are:  Hon.  President,  Inspector  L.  J.  Williams;  President,  Chas.  E. 
Peasley;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Stone;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Thos. 
G.  Cosens. 

Manitoba 

The  Rhodes  Scholar  Selection  Committee  has  chosen  G.  P.  R. 
Tallin  and  C.  Rhodes  Smith  as  Rhodes  scholars  for  1918  and  1919. 
Both  men  went  overseas  with  the  Western  Universities  Battalion  and 
transferred  to  an  Imperial  unit,  the  8th  London  Rifles.  Mr.  Smith 
was  wounded  before  Amiens  ir^  August,  1918.  There  have  been  up  to 
date  sixteen  Manitoba  Rhodes  scholars. 

Free  readers  will  be  supplied  for  Grades  V  and  VI  in  Manitoba  as 
soon  as  a  new  contract  can  be  made  with  the  publishers.  Readers  are 
already  free  for  the  first  four  grades. 

Standardization  of  education  for  the  four  Western  Provinces  may 
be  effected  within  the  next  few  years.  In  five  years  the  courses  and 
text  books  in  Public  and  High  Schools  for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  will  be  practically  the  same.  An  attempt 
to  standardize  teachers'  qualifications  and  salaries  will  also  be  made. 
A  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Federations  of  these  Provinces  will  be  held 
in  Calgary  next  summer  and  is  likely  to  be  an  historic  event. 
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The  report  of  the  Government  Commission  which  enquired  recently 
into  teaching  conditions  and  teachers'  salaries  will  not  be  ready  for  the 
Department  of  Education  before  January  1st.  The  commission  sat  at 
eleven  points  in  the  Province  for  fourteen  days.  To  examine  and  arrange 
the  evidence  submitted  will  take  a  long  time.  Great  interest,  even 
anxiety,  is  being  displayed  regarding  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Other  Provinces  are  watching  for  the  report  as  well  as  Manitoba.  Work 
already  done  by  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  is^  referred  to  on 
another  page. 

Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  held 
its  last  meeting  on  November  21st.  At  this  meeting  Professor  Carrie 
Derick  took  her  place  as  an  associate  member  and  Miss  Amy  Norris 
also  attended  for  the  first  time  as  the  teachers'  representative. 

A  new  policy  for  distributing  the  superior  education  grants  has  not 
yet  been  arrived  at,  but  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  schemes  before 
the  Committee.  The  matter  has  again  been  left  over  for  another  three 
months. 

It  has  been  decided  that  no  change  of  text-books  and  no  change  in 
the  course  of  study  will  be  made  unless  they  are  rendered  an  absolute 
necessity. 

A  meeting  of  the  District  of  Bedford  Association  of  School  Boards 
was  held  at  Granby  in  November,  and  resolutions  were  sent  to  the 
Protestant  Committee  asking  that  superior  school  grants  be  increased; 
that  when  schools  are  closed,  school  boards  be  compelled  to  provide 
educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  the  district;  and  that  real 
estate  valuations  be  made  at  full  value  according  to  Municipal  Code. 

The  Montreal  and  Suburban  Association  of  School  Boards  met  in 
Montreal  on  November  27th,  and  also  passed  the  resolution  asking  the 
Government  to  pay  larger  grants  to  Public  Schools.  At  present  the 
public  school  grant  amounts  to  only  $200,000  and  minimum  salary 
grants  to  $225,000.  The  total  grant,  even  if  every  school  board  partici- 
pated, would  amount  only  to  $1.50  per  pupil  per  annum. 

The  second  pari  of  the  educational. campaign  in  rural  parts  of  the 
Province  took  place  in  December.  The  arrangements  for  meetings  and 
speakers  were  as  follows:  Scotstown,  December  1st,  2  p.m. — Dean  Laird, 
Macdonald  College;  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland,  Inspector  McCutcheon. 
Ayer's  Cliff,  December  2nd,  2  p.m. — Dr.  W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Dean  Laird, 
Mr.  Sutherland,  Inspector  Hunter.  Richmond,  December  3rd,  2  p.m. — 
Hon.  W.  G.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Inspector  Rothney. 
Sutton,  December  4th,  2  p.m. — Mr.  Howard  Murray,  Professor  Carrie 
M.  Derick,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Inspector  Taylor.     Waterloo,  December  5th, 
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7.30  p.m.— Rev.  Dr.  Rexford,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bullock,  M.L.A.,  Miss  Derick, 
Dr.  Parmelee.  Clarenceville,  December  6th,  2  p.m. — Rev.  Dr.  Rexford, 
Principal  McBurney,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Inspector  Gilman.  Cowansville, 
December  8th,  2  p.m. — Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  Professor  Dale,  Dr.  Parme- 
lee, Inspector  Taylor.  Hemmingford,  December  9th,  7.30  p.m. — Mr. 
Howard  Murray,  Dr.  Rowat,  Dr.  Parmelee,  Inspector  Gilman.  Shaw- 
ville,  December  11th,  2  p.m. — Mr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Parmelee,  Inspector 
Honeyman.  Wakefield,  December  12th,  2  p.m. — Mr.  Fisher,  Dr. 
Parmelee,  Inspector  Honeyman.  Arundel,  Dec.  12th,  2  p.m. — 
Dean  Laird,  Principal  McBurney,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Inspector  McOuat. 
Buckingham,  December  13th,  7.30  p.m. — Dean  Laird,  Principal  Mc- 
Burney, Mr.  Sutherland. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meetings  were  the  present 
great  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  teachers'  salaries,  short  term  schools, 
the  training  of  teachers,  consolidation,  oral  French  in  the  schools,  muni- 
cipal valuations  in  their  relation  to  special  grants,  the  need  of  a  longer 
average  school  life  in  city,  town,  and  country,  text-books,  and  the 
question  of  how  far  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  are  adapted  for 
the  every-day  conditions  of  life  at  present. 

The  meetings  in  Megantic  County  are  to  be  held  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  meetings  in  Montreal, 
Sherbrooke,  Granby,  and  Three  Rivers  after  Christmas. 

Saskatchewan 

The  Department  of  Education  reports  that  the  trustees  of  purely 
non-English  schools  in  the  Province  are  not  only  eager  to  obtain  fully 
qualified  teachers  but  are  willing  to  pay  good  salaries.  Of  566  school 
districts  of  this  type  only  65  have  engaged  teachers  holding  provisional 
certificates  or  permits,  while  for  the  whole  Province  418  provisional 
certificates  have  been  issued.  Fifteen  non-English  schools  pay  $1,400 
or  over;  226  pay  from  $1,200  to  $1,400;  and  209  of  these  schools  pay 
over  $1,000. 

Although  the  domestic  science  department  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  was  installed  only  two  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Rutter,  the  second  year  of  the  course  has  been  added  this 
autumn.  The  first  year  of  the  work  deals  principally  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  The  second  year  deals  with  the  manipulation  of  the  foods 
into  diets.  The  first  year's  work  is,  of  course,  a  prerequisite  to  the 
second. 

Fire  Prevention  Day,  October  9th,  was  very  generally  observed  in 
the  schools  and,  The  Public  Service  Monthly  reports,  with  excellent 
results  in  the  enthusiasm  aroused  for  cleaning-up  and  preventing  fire 
waste. 
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"One  in  Every  School" 


MODEL  "0»»  JR.       -       $48.00 

Let  this  Splendid  Lantern 
Increase  tlie  Efficiency  of  Your  Scliool 

With  this  compact  and  portable  Stereopticon  taking 
standard  size  Slides  you  can  teach  History,  Geography, 
Literature,  Science,  Agriculture,  and  other  subjects  in  less 
time  and  very  much  more  effectively. 

It  can  be  attached  to  any  regular  incandescent  light 
socket  or  supplied  with  Acetylene,  burner. 

The  war  has  not  appreciably  affected  the  price. 

Other  Schools  are  using  these  Lanterns — Why  not  yours  ? 

SPECIAL   OFFER— Fill  in  and    I  „  XT       CI,      im      •  4.r^A 

:„        .         McKay  School  Equipment  Ltd. 

send  us  this  coupon  and  you  will  receive    ]  Toronto    Ont. 

a  complete  description  of  this  Lantern, 

and   a   plan  explaining   how    you    can   \  ^^^;:f%:os^jr  oHi^^on 

examine    one    without    cost    to    you.    |  y^ur  Model  "0"  Jr.  and  plan  for 
Mail  the  Coupon  Now.  free  examination. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT     1  ^"-^ 

LIMITED  I  School  

615  Yonge  St.       -       Toronto,  Ont.    I  Address 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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The  executives  of  all  the  Rural  Education  Associations  in  theWeyburn 
Inspectorate,  together  with  Inspector  A.  Kennedy,  arranged  for  three 
contests  to  be  held  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  different  Rural  Educa- 
tion Associations  during  November.  The  contests  were  memory  gem 
contests  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III;  speaking  contest  for  Grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI;  and  spelling  contest  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Gold,  silver 
and  bronze  pins  were  given  to  the  winners  of  first,  second,  and  third 
awards. 


R.E.A.  of  R.M.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68  and  96.     Lists;  judges'  ribbons;  award  ribbons;  gold,  silver, 

and  bronze  pins. 

On  October  31st  a  banquet  was  given  by  citizens  of  Weyburn  in 
honour  of  A.  H.  Ball,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  and  Professor  W. 
W.  Swanson  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan;  Inspector  Kennedy 
presided.  Optimistic  educational  addresses  were  given  by  the  guests 
of  honour  and  by  the  chairman. 


"WundeR-WeeveR" 

Educational  Looms  for  the  School  and  Home  Weaving. 

A  hand  loom  that  can  be  operated  on  the  table  or  desk,  has  separate  harness 
control  at  the  will  of  the  operator — those  who  have  used  our  looms  are  greatly 
enthused.  Write  us  to-day  for  our  catalog  and  prices.  We  make  treddle  looms 
any  width.     We  will  prepay  the  duty  on  shipments  of  our  looms  to  Canada. 

SCHOOL    LOOM    &    NOVELTY   CO. 

1202  W.   7th  St.  -  -  Mishawaka,   Ind.,   U.S.A. 

J.  W.  Bellairs,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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*  ^ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Superintendent  ^  '^^.^TT  ^^,  ^^.^^^^^^^  ^f  ^''T''' 
f  FHiirnfi   n  declared    that    he    does    not    intend    to 

appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  the  Province.  As  the  member  of  a  government  pledged  to  economize 
in  administration  he  would  not  be  justified,  he  adds,  in  re-establishing  a 
high-salaried  office  like  that  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  of  Ontario  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  Minister's  declara- 
tion, and  will  not  be  slow  to  make  certain  inferences.  They  will  infer, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  Minister  already  has  a  just  conception 
of  the  relation  of  salary  to  office.  He  believes  that  a  Superintendent,  if 
appointed,  should  be  well  paid.  As  the  first  educational  expert  in  the 
Province  he  should  be  so  well  paid  that  the  salary  would  bulk  large  in  the 
provincial  budget  and  would  attract  any  educationist  in  the  land  to  the 
post.  They  will  go  so  far  as  to  infer,  also  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
Minister  regards  expert  posts  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  prizes — and  perquisites —  of  the  teaching  profession  and  will 
do  what  is  possible  to  make  those  posts  equal  in  salary  and  prestige  to 
corresponding  posts  in  the  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  professions. 
Thus  the  educationist  in  Ontario  may  begin  to  come  to  his  own! 

The  teachers  will  also  infer  that  the  Minister  does  not  set  great  store 
by  the  superintendency.  He  hesitates  to  think  it  worth  the  salary  that 
should  be  attached  to  it  or  the  trouble  and  delay  that  are  necessary  to 
re-establish  it.  Here  again  the  teachers  of  Ontario  will  have  satisfaction 
in  the  Minister's  point  of  view.  They  remember  the  lessons  of  history. 
Great  as  was  the  work  of  Ontario's  two  Superintendents — perhaps 
because  the  work  was  great — each  closed  his  administrative  career  amid 
much  educational  discontent.  They  know  that  a  strong  Superintendent 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  and  more  or  less  consciously,  to  exercise  some 
measure  of  authority,  and  they  grow  restive  under  him.  They  recognize 
the  Minister's  responsibility  to  the  people  for  the  administration  of  the 
schools  and  they  do  not  wish  to  see  any  person  come  in  between  the 
people  and  the  Minister  and  limit  that  responsibility.  They  feel  that 
the  Superintendent  is  not  needed  even  in  his  advisory  capacity.  The 
Minister  has  at  his  call  experts  in  charge  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
educational  service  and  each  expert  knows  his  branch  of  the  school 
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system  as  no  Superintendent  could  hope  to  know  it.  To  assist  him  in 
combining  the  views  of  the  experts  and  in  co-ordinating  those  views  with 
the  views  of  the  teachers  and  inspectors,  he  also  has  his  deputy  whose 
skill  and  success  have  won  universal  acclaim.  What  more  does  the 
Minister  need?  And  the  Superintendent  who  does  not  meet  a  real  need 
may  become  a  real  trouble ! 

•El      !•  1-  m       -L.       >  The  English  Board  of  Trade  announces  that 

English  Teachers'       .1        u     ?       r     mm        n         j-  r 

«  -     .     ,  there  has  been  for  1919  an  all-round  mcrease  of 

_,    '        *   ,  125%  in  the  cost  of  living,  apart  from  increased 

P  taxation,  since  pre-war  days.    The  English  pound, 

therefore,  Is  worth  only  four-ninths  of  its  1913 

value.     Small  wonder,  then,  that  English  teachers  have  been  agitating 

unceasingly  for  Increase  of  salaries ! 

Last  summer  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  of  the  County  Councils  Association,  of  the  London 
County  Council,  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  and  of  the 
Association  of  Education  Committees,  with  Lord  Burnham  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  new  national  scales  of  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers.  Its  report  has  been  made  public  sooner  than  was  expected. 
The  report  recommends  the  following  provisional  minimum  scales: 
Certificated  assistant  masters,  two  years  college-trained,  minimum  $800, 
annual  increment  $50,  maximum  $1,500.  Other  certificated  assistant 
masters,  minimum  $750,  annual  increment  $50,  maximum  $1,500. 
Certificated  assistant  mistresses,  two  years  college-trained,  minimum 
$750,  annlial  increment  $50,  maximum  $1,200.  Other  certificated 
assistant  mistresses,  minimum  $700,  annual  increment  $50,  maximum 
$1,200.  Certificated  head  teachers — For  the  purpose  of  head  teachers' 
salaries  schools  will  be  graded  according  to  average  attendance,  thus: 
Grade  L  Not  over  100  in  average  attendance.  Grade  IL  Over  100 
but  not  over  200.  Grade  II L  Over  200  but  not  over  350.  Grade  IV. 
Over  350  but  not  over  500.     Grade  V.  Over  500. 

The  maxima  of  the  respective  grades  will  be : 

I.  IL  III.         IV.  V. 

Headmasters....       $1650       $1800       $1950       $2100       $2225 
Headmistresses..       $1320       $1440       $1560       $1680       $1800 
Uncertificated  assistant  masters,  minimum  salary  $500,  annual  Increment 
$30,    maximum  $750,   or   if  appointed    prior  to  April    1st,   1914,    $900. 
Uncertificated  assistant  mistresses,  minimum  $450,  annual  Increment  $30, 
maximum  $700,  or  If  appointed  prior  to  April  1st,  1914,  $750. 

These  scales,  It  must  be  remembered,  are  minimum  scales.  Any 
local  education  authority  may  pay  higher  salaries  (as  a  matter  of  fact 
20  per  cent,  of  teachers  already  receive  salaries  higher  than  these  minima) 
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but  none  may  pay  lower.  By  an  ingenious  aiTangement  the  transition 
to  the  new  scales  is  to  take  place  in  three  instalments,  acting  teachers 
being  placed  on  the  new  scales  not  later  than  April  1st,  1923. 

Although  the  new  scales  will,  if  adopted,"  cost  local  education  author- 
ities many  millions  of  dollars,  they  have  not  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  any  class  of  teachers  and  may  ultimately  be  rejected  by 
the  N.U.T.  as  inadequate.  Women  teachers  criticise  them  because  the 
principle  of  'equal  pay'  has  not  been  established.  Equal  increments 
have  been  granted,  but  the  minima  and  maxima  for  women  are  still 
below  those  for  the  men.  The  men  criticise  them  because  the  scales 
are  too  low  for  living — they  provide  only  for  existence.  They  point 
out  that,  compared  with  pre-war  values,  the  maxima  for  assistant 
teachers  are  really  $665  and  $535,  not  $1500  and  $1200  as  announced. 
Head-teachers  criticise  them  because  they  use  average  attendance 
instead  of  accommodation  as  a  basis  of  gradin*?. 

Poor  as  these  proposed  scales  are,  they  are  better  than  those  of  rural 
Ontario.  (The  schools  of  England  are,  of  course,  almost  all  urban). 
And  living  in  England  is  still  cheaper  than  it  is  here.  Is  it  not  time 
that  Ontario  educators  got  together  and  discussed,  in  a  dispassionate 
way,  what  are  the  lowest  salaries  which  ought  to  be  offered  to  teachers 
holding  different  certificates  of  qualification?  Something  must  be  done 
and  done  soon  to  allay  the  present  widespread  unrest  among  teachers. 


"Now,  boys,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "what  is  the  axis  of  the  earth?"  Johnny 
raised  his  hand  promptly.  "Well,  Johnny,  how  would  you  describe  it?"  "The  axis  of 
the  earth,"  said  Johnny,  proudly,  "is  an  imaginary  line  which  passes  from  one  pole  to 
another,  and  on  which  the  earth  revolves."  "Very  good,"  exclaimed  the  teacher. 
"Now,  could  you  hang  clothes  on  that  line,  Johnny?"  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Indeed?"  said  the  examiner,  disappointed.  "And  what  sort  of  clothes?"  "  Imaginary 
clothes,  sir." 


Professor  Teechum  adjusted  his  spectacles — that  is  to  say,  balanced  them  on  the 
tip  of  his  nose — and,  pointing  a  bony  finger  at  a  learned-looking  youth,  said: 
"Where  is  Solomon's  temple"? 

"Sir",  answered  the  youth,  "do  you  think  I  don't  know  anything"? 
"Where  is  it,  then"? 
"Why,  on  the  side  of  his  head,  of  course"! 


A  teacher  tells  of  an  incident  in  a  primary  school  examination  over  which  she 
presided.  One  of  the  questions  was  with  reference  to  the  five  senses,  and  a  bright 
pupil  handled  the  subject  this  way: 

"The  five  senses  are  sneezing,  sobbing,  crying,  yawning,  coughing.  By  the  sixth 
sense  is  meant  an  extra  one  which  some  folks  have.     This  is  snoring". 


Duke  et  Decorum  est  pro  Patria  Laborare 


THE  School  is  interested  in  chronicling  the  retirement  of  the 
veteran  as  well  as  in  announcing  the  promotion  of  the  younger 
teacher.  Everyone  knows  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  com- 
pleting the  day's  task  or  the  week's  task  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  no 
"arrearages  of  work"  to  be  overtaken  later.  How  much  greater  must 
be  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  work  of  a  life-time  has  been  well 
and  truly  accomplished! 

With  great  pleasure  this  journal  records,  all  too  briefly,  it  must  be 
admitted,  something  of  the  careers  of  two  men  who  have  served  their 
country  well,  whose  impress  has  been  left  on  Canadian  citizenship,  whose 
influence  has  been  potent  in  the  development  of  this  Dominion. 
^^.?  It  may  be  possible — anything  is,  of  course,  possible — that  there  is 
another  teacher  somewhere  in  Canada  who  has  spent  sixty-four  years 

in  the  work  as  has  Mr.  A.  Scott 
Cruikshank  who  retired  last 
year  from  the  principalship  of 
Hess  Street  Public  School,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Born  in  1832,  in  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  Mr.  Cruikshank  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education 
in  the  parish  school,  worked  for 
seven  years  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  sailed 
for  Canada. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ayr,  On- 
tario, he  engaged  in  carpentry* 
Soon  his  ability  in  music  was 
discovered  and  he  was  encour- 
aged to  open  evening  singing 
MR.  A.  SCOTT  CRUIKSHANK  cksscs   in   four   schools   in   the 

vicinity.  Success  in  this  work  brought  an  offer  to  teach  one  of  these 
Public  Schools.  After  obtaining  a  Third  Class  academic  certificate, 
Mr.  Cruikshank  began  his  teaching  career  and,  later,  obtained  his 
Second  Class  academic  certificate  on  writing  an  examination  in  Brant- 
ford.  A  few  years  later  he  secured  a  First  Class  certificate  and  was  the 
first  person  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  from  the  Hamilton  Art 
School. 
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For  professional  training  as  now  known  in  Ontario  there  were  few 
facilities.  In  the  "fifties"  only  alternate  Saturdays  were  "holidays" 
and  the  teacher  was  expected  to  spend  these  days  visiting  some  other 
school.  This  training  was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  Teachers' 
Institutes.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  always  been  a  reader  of  good  educa- 
tional magazines  and  has  spent  many  summers  in  travel — once  across 
the  continent,  seventeen  times  across  the  Atlantic. 

Fifteen  years  as  teacher  in  Canning,  Princeton,  Oakland,' Cainsville, 
and  Ancaster;  twelve  years  on  the  staff  of  Central  Public  School,  Hamil- 
ton ;  thirty-seven  years  as  Principal  of  Hess  Street  Public  School — such 
is  his  teaching  record. 

This  veteran  teacher  has  many  interesting  reminiscences.  In  1854 
the  teacher's  average  salary  was  about  one  dollar  per  day  (wheat  usually 
sold  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  then)  and  was  paid  in  Halifax  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Two  reforms  he  has  forcefully  advocated — the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  system  of 
uniform  text-books  for  the  whole  Dominion.  He  does  not  complain,  as 
do  so  many  teachers,  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  curriculum.  The  newer 
subjects  are,  in  his  opinion,  necessary  to  an  all-round  training  for  citizen- 
ship and  can  readily  be  compassed  by  an  efficient  teacher. 

When  eighty  years  of  age  (still  relatively  young!)  Mr.  Cruikshank 
became  a  lawn  bowler  and  has  won  several  prizes  in  general  tournaments. 
He  has  been  active  in  teachers'  organizations  and  in  the  work  of  his 
church ;  has  contributed  to  the  press  and,  as  a  special  reporter,  "covered " 
the  National  Exposition  in  Paris  and  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia. 
In  one  of  the  important  rewards  of  the  faithful  teacher  Mr.  Cruikshank 
now  takes  great  delight — he  has  records  of  over  two  hundred  of  his  pupils 
who  have  won  distinction  as  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers, 
bankers,  merchants,  statesmen. 


William  Linton  retired  from  his  work  in  Gait  with  the  close  of  last 
term.  Six  years  in  two  rural  schools,  nineteen  years  as  Principal  of  New 
Hamburg  Public  School,  twenty  years  as  Principal  of  Victoria  Public 
School,  Gait,  is  his  record  in  the  County  of  Waterloo.  His  Third  Class 
certificate  he  obtained  in  1873;  one  year  was  spent  as  a  student  in  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute — Seath,  Henderson,  Robertson  were  on 
the  staff  at  that  time — and  three  months  at  .Toronto  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Linton  was  born  in  Scotland,  within  sight  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
came  to  Canada  when  quite  young,  engaged  in  farming  until  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  received  most  of  his  elementary  education  through 
attendance  at  a  rural  school  during  the  winter  months  only. 
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Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  impressing  the  fundamentals, 
Mr.  Linton  has  always  opposed  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour  the  intro- 
duction of  "fads"  into  the  school  curriculum — fewer  subjects  and 
greater  thoroughness  is  his  plea.  He  is  not  an  advocate  of  consolidation 
of  schools  because  in  his  opinion  it  is  to  the  ''splendid  isolation"  of  the 
rural  school   that  much  of  the  success  attained  by  country  children  is 

due.  In  over  forty-;five  years  of 
teaching  he  lost  only  eleven 
days  through  illness — only  one 
day  in  the  last  twenty-one  years ! 
Not  only  a  good  teacher  but 
an  active  citizen  has  Mr.  Linton 
been.  He  has  worked  in  the 
Church  and  the  Sunday  School, 
in  the  library  and  in  politics,  in 
teachers' organizations,  local  and 
provincial — he  has  played  on 
the  bowling  green  and  the  curl- 
ing rink. 

On  his  retirement  the  Board 
of  Education  and  his  colleagues 
held  a  banquet   in   his  honour 
and  signified  their  esteem  in  a 
Mr.  wm.  LINTON,  Gait  practical    manner.      A    fellow- 

citizen  pays  him  this  tribute:  "The  least  that  can  be  said  for  Mr. 
Linton  is  that  he  is  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  been  an  honour 
to  his  profession  in  all  the  forty-five  years  that  he  has  been  a  teacher. 
Gait  has  known  him  for  two  decades  only  to  admire  him  for  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  service,  for  his  broadmindedness  as  a  citizen,  for  his  sin- 
cerity in  the  promotion  of  movements  that  appealed  to  both  his  head 
and  heart."  W.  J.  D. 


A  New  Inspector 

No  unimportant  honour  is  it  to  be  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools.  To  the  Inspector's  keeping  is  entrusted,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  many  realize,  the  welfare,  the  progress,  of  the 
teachers,  the  pupils  and,  indeed,  of  education  in  his  inspectorate. 
By  kindly  counsel,  by  sympathetic  but  efficient  supervision,  he 
"puts  on  their  feet"  many  young  teachers.  His  responsibility  is  tre- 
mendous;  his  work  is  varied  and  trying. 


A  NEW  INSPECTOR 
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Smith  takes  up  his  new  duties  as 
County  of  Prince  Edward,  Ontario. 

,  Grenville  County,  in  1880,  Mr. 
secondary  education  in  the  town  of 


On  February  1st,  Frederick  P. 
Inspector  of  PubHc  Schools  for  the 
Born  in  the  township  of  Augusta 
Smith  obtained  his  elementary  and 
Prescott.  Having  secured  his 
"Senior  Leaving"  centificate,  he 
attended  Prescott  Model  School 
in  1899  and  taught  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Augusta,  in  Roebuck  Public 
School,  and  in  Prescott  Model 
School.  After  a  year  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  Ontario 
Normal  College,  the  new  In- 
spector assumed  in  1905  the 
principalship  of  Spencerville 
Continuation  School.  This 
position  he  resigned  to  take  up 
his  arts  work  in  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, whence  he  graduated  in 
1911  with  the  degree  of  M.A. 
and  a  medal  in  animal  biology. 
In  the  same  year  he  obtained 
his  certificate  as  a  specialist 
in  science.     Since  that  time  Mr. 

Smith  has  been  Principal  of  Palmerston  Continuation  School,  science 
master  in  Prescott  High  School,  Principal  of  Parkhill  High  School  and, 
for  the  last  four  years,  has  been  science  master  in  Brockville  Collegiate 
Institute.     Fast  year  he  secured  a  certificate  as  specialist  in  agriculture. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  rural  and  urban  Public  Schools  gained 
from  years  of  teaching  in  them,  supplemented  by  his  experience  in 
secondary  schools,  should  fit  the  new  appointee  to  attack  successfully 
the  problems  that  await  him  as  inspector.  The  School  wishes  Inspector 
Smith  every  success  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour.  W.  J.  D. 


F.   p.   SMITH,  M.A. 


The  Boston  mother  had  forbidden  her  Fred  from  playing  with  the  Jones  children 
because  they  used  bad  language,  but  Fred  was  lonesome  and  finally  she  consented  to 
withdraw  her  prohibition. 

"If  they  use  any  bad  words",  she  said,  "pay  no  attention". 

Fred  had  a  very  happy  afternoon  and  on  his  return  was  questioned:  "Did  they 
use  any  bad  words?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Yes",  replied  little  Fred,  "but  I  paid  no  attention". 

"What  did  they  say?"  asked  the  mother,  determined  to  know  the  truth. 

The  reply  was  reluctant  but  truthful;   "They  said  am/". 


Schools  New  and  Old 


[For  this  page  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed— CoUeg-iate  Institutes,  ^Hig-h 
Schools,  Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars 
regarding  the  staff,  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  send- 
ing a  picture.  No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large — all  schools  are  interesting, 
— (An  ordinary  snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction  :  the  print,  not  the  negative, 
is  used;  it  will  be  promptly  returned  on  request.)] 


Public  School,  Pinkerton,  Ontario. 
Teacher — Miss  Margaret  I.  McRae. 

Pinkerton  is  situated  on  the  Teeswater  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Saugeen.  The 
population  of  the  village  is  about  125;  the  school  enrolment  is  40.  The  school  is  well 
equipped  and  the  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  over  their  participation  last  autumn, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Bruce  and  Greenock  School  Fair. 
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Agriculture  for  February 

J.  W.  EMERY.  D.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Stratford 

In  the  teaching  of  any  scientific  subject 
The  Correlation  of  accurate  drawing  is  valuable  in  that  it 
Agriculture  with  Art  insures  careful  and  complete  observation 

and  Manual  Training       of   the   objects   under   discussion.    There 

is  no  reason-  why  many  of  the  objects  that 
come  up  for  study  in  the  agriculture  lessons  should  not  serve  as  models 
in  the  art  lessons,  thus  saving  time.  The  following  should  prove  suitable 
for  this  purpose:  weed  seeds;  grains;  seeds  in  different  stages  of  germina- 
tion; mature  plants  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn;  insects;  plants 
injured  by  insects  or  fungi;  fruits;  buds  and  twigs;  apparatus.  For 
exercises  in  mechanical  drawing  the  children  may  draw  plans  of  farms, 
farm  yards,  and  farm  buildings;  maps  of  the  section,  showing  concessions, 
sidelines,  and  farms. 

Manual  training  and  household  science  are  only  just  beginning  to 
find  a  place  in  the  rural  schools.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  prizes 
offered  at  school  fairs  a  good  deal  of  effort  is  made  by  many  schools  to 
have  creditable  exhibits  in  carpentry,  cooking,  and  sewing,  but  with 
present  lack  of  equipment  and  crowded  state  of  the  curriculum  very 
little  can  be  done  in  the  school.  Women  teachers,  however,  are  in  a 
position  to  help  and  supervise  the  girls  in  their  home  work;  likewise  men 
teachers  can  encourage  home  carpentry  by  the  boys.  The  making  of 
milk  stools,  nail  boxes,  hammer  handles,  bird  houses,  hen  coops,  gates, 
etc.,  will  emphasize  the  agricultural  side  of  manual  training. 

This  is  dealt  with  in  the  Manual  of  Agriculture, 
Milk  Testing.  pages  118  to  122.  For  directions  regarding  the 
Babcock  test  see  Bulletin  No.  205,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto.  Also  Bulletin  No.  45,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa.  Every  rural  school  should  be  equipped  with  an  outfit  for  per- 
forming this  important  test.  At  present  prices  a  two-bottle  tester  com- 
plete costs  $9.00  and  a  four-bottle  outfit  $8.00.  Encourage  the  children 
to  bring  samples  of  milk  from  home  and  to  perform  the  test  for  them- 
selves.    The  directions  must  be  rigidly  followed. 

The  value  of  the  Babcock  test  should  be  impressed  on  the  children 
and,  through  them,  on  the  farmers  of  the  section.  It  gives  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  every  hundred 
pounds  of  the  milk  from  which  the  test  sample  has  been  taken.     Since 
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the  value  of  a  dairy  cow  depends  on  the  amount  of  butter  fat  that  she 
produces  per  year,  the  Babcock  test  used  in  connection  with  the  scales 
will  enable  a  farmer  to  detect  the  unprofitable  cows  of  his  herd.  By 
discarding  these  and  replacing  them  with  better  ones  his  milk  production 
rapidly  improves.  Without  the  knowledge  gained  by  weighing  and 
testing  the  milk  of  each  cow  he  works  in  the  dark  and  is  likely  to  be 
feeding  cows  that  do  not  pay  for  their  board. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  will 
Herd  Testing.  co-operate  with  any  individual  farmer  or  body  of 
farmers  wishing  to  make  regular  tests  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  cows.  The  farmer  or  group  (called  a  Herd-Testing 
Association)  makes  application  to  the  Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  for 
admission  to  the  scheme.  Each  farmer  agrees  to  weigh  the  milk  of  each 
cow  in  his  herd  morning  and  evening  three  times  a  month,  the  dates  being 
ten  days  apart.  The  weights  are  recorded  on  a  form  supplied  free  of 
charge  by  the  Government.  At  the  time  of  weighing  the  milk  the  farmer 
takes  a  small  quantity  (about  one  ounce)  from  the  milk  of  each  cow  and 
places  it  in  a  six-ounce  bottle  bearing  a  number  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  cow.  The  bottle  contains  a  preservative  tablet  to  keep  the  milk 
sweet  throughout  the  month.  After  the  six  weighings  have  been  made 
the  bottles,  one  for  each  cow,  are  collected  at  some  centre  agreed  upon 
(usually  the  local  cheese  factory  or  creamery)  where  they  are  tested 
separately  for  butter  fat  by  the  Babcock  test.  The  results  are  entered 
in  a  special  column  along  with  the  weights,  and  the  forms  are  forwarded 
to  Ottawa  where  the  necessary  calculations  are  made.  In  due  time  the 
farmer  receives  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat 
produced  by  each  cow  during  the  month.  If  daily  weighings  are  pre- 
ferred, forms  will  be  supplied  for  the  purpose  and  the  results  will  be  a 
little  more  accurate.  The  cost  of  the  project  to  the  farmer  is  very  small, 
consisting  of  the  bottles,  a  box  to  carry  them  in,  a  small  dipper,  and  the 
scales.  The  Government  supplies  the  forms  and  preservative  tablets, 
makes  the  calculations,  and  pays  for  the  testing.  The  teacher  who  can 
get  a  project  of  this  kind  started  will  be  doing  a  great  service.  The 
results  have  been  most  gratifying,  farmers  testifying  that  they  have 
doubled  and  trebled  their  milk  production  after  adopting  the  scheme. 
In  Ontario  today  the  average  milk  production  is  only  4,000  pounds  per 
cow.  Farmers  who  are  working  systematically  find  that  10,000  pounds 
is  a  quite  possible  average  and  easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  rural 
teacher  can  help  to  bring  about  this  improvement  which  will  make  the 
farmer  richer,  the  country  more  prosperous,  and  will  provide  the  people — 
the  children  especially — with  a  much  greater  supply  of  wholesome  food. 
Write  the  Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  for  literature  on  herd-testing 
and  for  record  blanks,  herd  books,  etc.     After  the  children  have  become 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  the  milk  test  they  may  be  shown  how  to  find 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  cream  and  in  skim  milk.  The  cream  test 
is  useful  to  the  farmer  who  sells  his  cream,  since  it  provides  him  with  a 
check  on  the  buyer.  By  testing  skim  milk  it  is  possible  to  make  sure 
that  the  separator  is  working  efficiently. 

The  forms  of  life  that  inhabit  the  soil  and 
Soil  Fertility  (3) .  affect  its  fertility  are  bacteria  and  earthworms. 

The  Life  in  the  Soil.       Bacteria  are  the  lowest  and  smallest  plants 

known.  In  size  they  average  Tcy.Vi^Tr  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  about  half  that  in  breadth;  many  are  much  smaller 
than  this.  It  requires  a  microscope  of  unusual  power  to  make  them 
visible  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  species  that  cannot  be  seen 
even  under  the  most  powerful  magnification.  Each  bacterium  is  a  single 
plant  cell  consisting  of  protoplasm  enclosed  in  a  thin  membrane.  They 
are  found  in  three  shapes,  the  sphere,  the  straight  rod,  and  the  spiral. 
Under  favourable  conditions  of  food,  temperature,  and  moisture  a 
bacterium  grows  to  adult  status  and  then  divides  into  two  bacteria 
exactly  similar  to  the  parent  except  in  size.  These  two  grow  and  again 
divide,  and  the  process  is  repeated  indefinitely  as  long  as  favourable 
conditions  exist.  The  time  between  two  divisions  varies  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  one  bacterium  may  become 
from  ten  millions  to  twenty  millions.  It  is  this  power  of  rapid  multi- 
plication that  makes  these  minute  fragments  of  life  so  important  in  their 
bearing  for  good  or  ill  on  human  life. 

Bacteria  are  commonly  known  as  "germs"  or  ''microbes"  and,  being 
ordinarily  associated  with  infectious  disease,  they  have  a  very  bad 
reputation ;  in  reality,  however,  the  beneficial  species  greatly  outnumber 
the  injurious.  See  "Bacteria — Friends  and  Foes",  bulletin  No.  265, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

In  former  articles  two  important  conditions  of  soil  fertility  were 
pointed  out:  (1)  the  soil  should  possess  adequate  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  available  forms;  (2)  it  should  be  well  fur- 
nished with  decayed  organic  matter  or  humus.  A  third,  and  equally 
important,  condition  is  that  the  soil  should  contain  a  large  number  of 
bacteria  of  the  right  kinds.  One  ounce  of  ordinary,  well  cultivated  soil 
has  in  it  millions  of  bacteria.  These  feed  on  the  organic  matter — the 
manure,  straw,  stubble,  grass,  sod,  or  green  crops  that  may  from  time  to 
time  be  ploughed  under.  By  a  process  which  we  may  call  "decay"  or 
"decomposition"  these  are  converted  by  the  bacteria  into  humus,  and 
the  plant  foods  they  contain  are  made  available  once  more  for  the  use  of 
other  plants.  Of  all  plant  foods  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  and  the 
most  difficult  to  keep  in  the  soil.  It  is  chiefly  nitrogen  that  the  soil 
bacteria  are  instrumental  in  obtaining.     By  a  complicated  and  wonderful 
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process  in  which  several  species  of  bacteria  are  concerned,  the  nitrogen 
in  the  buried  plants  is  converted  into  nitrates,  the  only  form  in  which 
this  element  is  available  for  plant  food.  Such  bacteria  have  been  called 
nitrifying  bacteria.     Without  them,  all  soil  would  be  barren. 

In  "Agriculture  for  September"  reference  was  made  to  the  nodules 
found  on  the  roots  of  the  leguminous  plants.  These  nodules  are  the 
dwelling  places  of  hosts  of  bacteria  the  function  of  which  is  to  take  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  "fix"  it  in  the  soil  in  the  nitrate  form.  Such 
bacteria  are  called  "nitrogen-fixing"  bacteria.  No  plants  other  than  the 
legumes  associate  with  such  bacteria  and  the  different  species  of  legumes 
requires  different  species  of  bacteria.  Those  that  form  nodules  on  red 
clover  roots  will  not  benefit  alfalfa  and  so  on.  So  important  are  these 
bacteria  that  it  is  largely  a  waste  of  seed  to  plant  alfalfa,  for  example,  in 
a  field  destitute  of  those  bacteria  that  like  to  live  in  the  alfalfa  roots. 
The  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  farmers  with  pure  cultures  of  the  different  legume  bacteria  for  the 
innoculation  of  their  seed  at  planting  time. 

Since  the  kinds  of  bacteria  already  described  are  not  only  valuable 
but  absolutely  essential  to  successful  agriculture  it  is  important  that  the 
farmer  should  know  how  he  may  encourage  their  development.  The 
following  are  favourable  conditions.  1.  Oxygen:  This  is  supplied  by  the 
air  which  will  be  found  in  all  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained  and  thorough- 
ly cultivated.  2.  Warmth:  A  suitable  temperature  is  attained  by  good 
drainage  and  adequate  supplies  of  organic  matter.  3.  Moisture:  This 
should  not  be  "free"  water  filling  up  the  air  spaces  in  the  soil  but  "film" 
water  clinging  to  the  surfaces  of  the  soil  particles.  Here,  again,  under- 
drainage  is  necessary  to  carry  away  the  surplus  water  while  surface  culti- 
vation will  help  to  conserve  that  which  remains.  4.  An  alkaline  or 
neutral  condition:  (see  "Acidity  of  Soil "  next  month).  None  of  the  bene- 
ficial soil  bacteria  will  live  in  an  acid  medium.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  acids,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  removed  or 
neutralized  as  soon  as  possible.  Good  drainage  will  remove  considerable 
amounts  of  acids,  while  lime  may  be  used  for  neutralizing  them. 
5.  A  fifth  requisite  for  good  bacterial  growth  in  the  soil  has  already 
been  implied,  viz.,  a  plentiful  supply  of  humus. 

-J      'f  'f  •  These  are  capable  of  undoing  all  that  the  bene- 

ry     *.     '  ficial  ones  may  do.     They  will  attack  nitrates  and 

liberate  the  nitrogen,  sending  it  back  to  the  air. 
They  are  encouraged  by  cold,  sour,  poorly  drained  soil.  They  do  not 
play  an  important  part  on  good  farms. 

Earthworms  perform  a  valuable  service  for  the  farmer.  In  making 
their  burrows  they  render  the  soil  porous,  letting  in  air  and  water.  They 
eat  the  soil  in  order  to  make  their  holes  and  deposit  it  on  the  surface. 
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Darwin  estimated  that  the  earthworms,  "Nature's  first  plough",  are  able 
thus  completely  to  turn  over  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches  in  four  years.  They  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  pulling  it  under- 
ground and  converting  it  into  humus.  A  soil  well  populated  with  earth- 
worms is  always  fertile ;  the  converse  is  also  true — a  rich  soil  attracts  the 
earthworms  on  account  of  the  food  they  find  in  it. 

1.  To  show  that  bacteria  are  necessary  to  cause 
Experiments.  decay.     Obtain  two  bottles  (4  oz.  medicine  bottles 

will  do)  and  in  them  put  some  pieces  of  raw  carrot, 
turnip,  potato,  or  some  other  vegetable.  Add  a  little  water,  then  plug 
up  the  necks  of  the  bottles  with  ordinary  cotton  batting.  The  cotton 
batting  will  allow  free  access  of  the  air  but  will  exclude  bacteria.  Place 
one  bottle  in  a  steamer  and  expose  it  to  flowing  steam  for  one  hour. 
Remove  the  bottle  from  the  steamer  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm 
room  for  a  day,  then  repeat  the  steamings.  Allow  the  bottle  to  stand 
for  another  day  and  heat  for  one  hour  a  third  time.  By  this  time 
all  bacteria  in  the  bottle  will  have  been  killed  by  the  heat.  If,  now, 
both  bottles  are  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  the  one  that  was 
not  heated  will  soon  spoil,  but  the  other  will  remain  clear  and 
sweet  indefinitely  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  air,  heat,  and  light  all  have 
access  to  it.  One  bottle  contains  living  bacteria  which  multiply  and, 
by  feeding  on  the  vegetable  material,  decompose  it;  the  other  contains 
no  bacteria,  hence  its  immunity  from  decay.  This  experiment  should  be 
tried  with  meat  and  fruits.  The  usual  method  of  "canning"  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  meats  is  based  on  it. 

2.  To  innoculate  seed.  In  the  school  yard,  school  garden,  or  some 
field  prepare  two  small  plots  of  ground  side  by  side.  Choose  soil  as  poor 
as  possible  where  neither  alfalfa  nor  sweet  clover  have  ever  grown. 
Plant  both  plots  with  alfalfa  seed  but  in  the  case  of  one  innoculate  the 
seed  with  bacteria  culture  which  can  be  obtained  free  or  at  nominal  cost 
from  the  Bacteriological  Department,  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  following  direc- 
tions carefully.  Give  the  plots  the  same  degree  of  attention  and  com- 
pare the  two  stands  of  alfalfa  obtained. 

3.  Earthworm  studies,  (a)  In  spring  get  the  children  to  find  earth- 
worm burrows  and  note  the  piles  of  "castings"  around  the  mouths  of  the 
holes,  (b)  With  a  spade  quickly  take  up  a  portion  of  the  garden  soil  one 
foot  square  and  six  inches  deep  and  place  it  in  a  box.  Count  the  earth- 
worms in  it,  then  estimate  the  number  in  the  whole  garden.  Make  a 
similar  calculation  for  an  acre  of  any  field.  Dig  for  worms  where  the 
ground  is  very  rich,  preferably  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manure  or 
humus;  compare  the  number  found  here  with  the  number  in  poor  soil, 
(c)  Follow  a  burrow  carefully  to  the  bottom  and  look  for  vegetable  matter 
such  as  sticks,  grass,  or  bits  of  leaf. 
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PROFESSOR   G.    A.    CORNISH,    B.A. 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

Experiment  1.  Uncork  a  bottle  of  ammonia  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
raise  their  hands  as  soon  as  they  can  smell  the  gas.  A  bottle  of  perfume 
may  replace  the  bottle  of  ammonia.  This  experiment  illustrates  several 
important  properties  of  gases.  It  was  found  (see  September  number) 
that  a  solid  has  a  definite  shape ;  and  that  a  liquid  assumes  the  shape  of 
any  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
presenting  a  level  upper  surface.  The  experiment  just  mentioned  proves 
that  a  gas  differs  from  both  a  solid  and  a  liquid.  When  the  bottle  is  un- 
corked the  gas  evidently  rises  through  the  opening  and  diffuses  through- 
out the  room,  for  in  time  the  pupils  in  every  part  of  the  room  can  smell 
the  ammonia  or  perfume  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  pupil  climbs  to  near 
the  ceiling  the  gas  can  be  detected  as  readily  as  it  can  near  the  floor. 
The  gas  which  was  in  the  bottle  has  now  expanded  to  fill  the  whole  room. 
The  gas,  like  the  liquid  and  unlike  the  solid,  takes  the  shape  of  the  con- 
tainer but,  unlike  the  liquid,  it  does  not  settle  to  the  bottom  but  fills  the 
vessel  right  to  the  top.  It,  has,  therefore,  no  upper  surface.  Ill  the 
experiment  described,  of  course,  the  ammonia  or  perfume  diffuses  through 
the  air,  but  if  the  bottle  were  uncorked  in  a  vacuum  the  gas  would  expand 
to  fill  the  empty  space  still  more  readily.  The  diffusion  of  gases  is  of 
great  importance  to  man.  It  keeps  the  air  uniform  in  composition. 
From  thousands  of  chimneys  carbon  dioxide  pours  into  the  air  in  a  factory 
town  and  so  rapidly  is  this  gas  diffused  that  the  composition  of  the  air  re- 
mains uniform.    This  principle  also  plays  an  important  part  in  respiration. 

Experiment  2.  To  prove  that  a  gas  has  weight.  There  is  no  easy 
means  of  demonstrating  this,  but  the  simplest  method  possible  is  as 
follows :  A  balance  and  an  incandescent  bulb  are  necessary — a  bulb  with 
a  broken  film  is  as  good  as  one  that  is  intact.  Put  the  bulb  in  the  pan  of 
the  balance  and  weigh  it  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Without  removing 
the  weights  from  the  pan  break  off  the  tip  of  the  bulb,  being  careful  not 
to  lose  any  fragments  of  glass.  Place  the  bulb  with  all  fragments  of  glass 
back  on  the  pan  and  it  will  now  be  found  that  it  brings  down  its  side  of 
the  balance,  indicating  that  it  is  heavier  than  before.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  bulb  at  first  was  empty  but  that  in  the  second  case  it  is  filled 
with  air.  By  weighing  it  the  second  time  the  weight  of  the  bulb  full  of 
air  can  be  found. 

A  gas  appears  to  be  ro  light  that  one  might  not  suspect  that  it 
has  weight.     People  move  through  the  air  and  scarcely  feel  it,  but  its 
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force  is  felt  when  a  strong  wind  blows.  Then  the  trees  bend  before  it 
and  are  occasionally  torn  out  by  the  roots.  All  pupils  have  heard  of 
tornadoes,  which  blow  down  buildings  or  even  pick  them  up  bodily  and 
carry  them  considerable  distances.  So  much  force  has  a  tornado  that  it 
will  sometimes  drive  a  straw  through  a  thick  plank. 

Since  the  air  has  weight,  the  atmosphere  must  press  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  a  good  deal  of  force.  Indeed,  it  presses  down 
with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  layer  of  water  about  thirty-three  feet  high 
covering  the  earth.  There  is  an  instrument,  the  barometer,  used  to 
measure  the  pressure  due  to  weight  but  a  description  of  it  will  be  reserved 
for  a  future  lesson. 

Experiment  3.  To  study  the  pressure  exerted  by  one  gas,  i.e.,  the 
atmosphere.  Fill  a  pickle  or  olive  bottle  with  water,  then  cover  the 
opening  with  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  a  little  larger  than  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle.  Be  sure  there  are  no  air  bubbles  between  the  cardboard  and 
the  water.  Invert  the  bottle  and  the  cardboard  will  not  fall  oflF.  Turn 
the  bottle  sideways  and  again  the  cardboard  remains  against  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle — not  a  drop  of  water  is  spilled.  When  the  bottle  is  inverted 
the  whole  weight  of  the  water  above  the  cardboard  is  pressing  down  on 
its  surface,  yet  it  is  not  forced  off.  Something  from  below  must  be 
pressing  up  on  the  cardboard  to  balance  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
water.  The  only  substance  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
cardboard  is  the  air  and  this  upward  pressure  must  be  due  to  the  air. 
So  great  is  this  pressure  that  if  the  inverted  bottle  were  more  than  thirty 
feet  long  the  cardboard  would  not  be  forced  from  its  mouth.  Since  the 
cardboard  is  not  forced  from  the  mouth  of  the  horizontal  bottle,  the  air 
must  press  in  laterally  to  balance  the  outward  pressure  of  the  bottle. 
Indeed,  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  air  presses  at  right  angles  to  any 
surface  which  it  touches.  All  gases  do  the  same.  In  this  respect  gases 
resemble  liquids  and  for  this  very  reason  the  two  of  them  are  often  called 
fluids  to  indicate  the  distinction  between  liquids  and  gases,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  solids,  on  the  other. 
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IN  order  that  any  movement  looking  towards  the  welfare  of  society 
may  have  a  measure  of  success  and  a  degree  of  effectiveness  two 
main  things  are  needed,  namely,  a  group  of  men  who  have  grasped 
some  fundamental  idea,  and  a  public  sentiment  strong  enough  to  effect 
a  realization  of  this  idea.     A  third  factor  is  also  necessary — someone  who 
can  serve  as  the  connecting  link.     Without  this  secretarial   element 
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but  slow  progress  can  be  made.  With  wise  and  energetic  directorship 
hopes  for  successful  results  may  be  entertained. 

The  recent  National  Conference  on  "Character  Education  in 
Relation  to  Canadian  Citizenship",  held  in  Winnipeg,  owed  much  of  its 
success  to  its  General   Secretary,  Professor  W.  F.   Osborne.     To  his 

enthusiasm  and  untiring  labours  as 
well  as  to  his  eloquence  and  his 
faith  is  due  much  of  the  co-operation 
that  obtained  among  a  people  so  scat- 
tered and  localized  as  are  Canadians. 
His  enthusiasm  and  optimism  were 
contagious;  and  these  characterized 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  Winnipeg 
Conference.  Readers  of  The  School 
will  be  glad  to  know  something  further 
of  the  General  Secretary. 

Professor  Osborne  was  educated 
in    the    Public    Schools    of    Quebec. 
Possibly  it  was  here  that  he  received 
his    knowledge    of    French   tradition 
and  idiom  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
that     thorough     acquaintance     with 
French  literature  for  which  he  is  so 
widely  known.     His  secondary  train- 
ing was  obtained  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Cobourg  and  Ottawa;  his  higher 
education  at  Victoria  University. 
In  1893  he  obeyed  the  call  of  the  West  and  joined  the  staff  of  Wesley 
College,  Winnipeg;  he  remained  with  that  institution  until  1912  when  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  French  in  the  University  of  Manitoba.     This 
position  he  still  retains. 

ProfCvSsor  Osborne  has  written  quite  extensively.  Besides  newspaper 
editorials  and  magazine  articles,  he  has  published  the  following:  The 
Genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  other  Essays  (1908) ;  The  Faith  of  a  Layman 
(1910);  America  at  War  (1917).  The  last-named  work  was  the  fruit  of 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Great  War. 
He  had  the  unique  privilege  of  being  there  during  the  outburst,  saw  the 
effect  on  the  American  people  of  the  savage  attack  of  Germany  upon 
Belgium  and  France  and,  finally,  was  present  when  the  United  States 
decided  to  participate  fully  in  the  war  for  world-freedom. 

Professor  Osborne  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs 
and  is  welcomed  to  the  platform  when  public  questions  are  under  dis- 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Winnipeg  Canadian  Club  and 
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cussion. 
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shortly  after  its  organization  became  vice-president.  He  has  addressed 
more  Canadian  Clubs  than  any  other  Canadian  club  man  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Sanford  Evans.  He  is  president  of  the  Winnipeg 
Alliance  Frangaise.  As  university  lecturer  he  has  not  spared  himself  and 
practically  every  educational  centre  in  the  West  has  heard  him. 

Further,  he  has  interested  himself  in  the  political  life  of  the  Province. 
In  1910  he  contested  the  constituency  of  Dufferin  against  Sir  Rodmond 
RobHn  who  was  then  the  Premier  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

During  the  past  two  years  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  spare  time  to 
the  work  of  organizing  for  the  National  Conference,  and  in  this  work  has 
addressed  meetings  in  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Dominion. 

As  a  platform  speaker  few  men  have  equal  ease  and  fluency  of  ex- 
pression, equal  vigour  of  presentation  or  equal  charm  of  conception;  and 
whilst  a  thorough  scholar  and  deep  student,  he  is  very  companionable 
or,  as  we  say  in  the  West,  is  a  "good  mixer". 

Western  Canada  owes  much  to  Professor  Osborne.  His  life  has  been 
one  of  devotion  to  public  causes,  whether  at  the  time  popular  or  not. 
In  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  naturally  made  upon  his  time  by  a  growing 
University,  he  has  found  time,  or  made  time,  to  take  no  small  share  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  in  Western  Canada.  E.  K.  Marshall. 


The  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation 

E.    K.   MARSHALL,    M.A. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Portage  la  Prairie 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  was  held 
in  the  Industrial  Bureau,  Winnipeg,  on  Tuesday,  December  30th. 
This  Convention  was  attended  by  some  sixty  delegates  from  the 
various  locals  throughout  the  Province  and  met  for  the  consideration  and 
transaction  of  business  affecting  teachers.  There  were  no  discussions  of 
methods  of  teaching  nor  were  there  any  of  the  so-called  inspirational 
addresses — the  sessions  were  held  for  business  pure  and  simple. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  Monday  and  prepared  the  programme 
which  served  as  a  guide  for  the  three  sessions  on  Tuesday.  There  was 
not  an  idle  moment  from  the  time  President  Huntley  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  9.30  a.m.  until  almost  midnight  when  the  final  resolution  was 
disposed  of. 

President  Huntley  in  his  address  reviewed  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Federation  and  related  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
towards  elevating  the  status  and  improving  the  conditions  of  the  teacher. 
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"  In  Manitoba  ",  he  said,  "a  fair  response  has  been  made  to  the  requests  of 
some  of  the  locals  for  an  increase  in  salary.  In  Winnipeg,  East  Kildonan, 
West  Kildonan,  St.  James,  Norwood,  Transcona,  Gilbert  Plains,  and 
some  other  places,  increases  approaching  to  our  minimum  have  been 
promised  or  have  been  already  arranged."  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of 
these  schools  have  already  equalled  or  increased  the  new  Winnipeg 
schedule  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Winnipeg  Federa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Nason  referred  to  the  growth  of  the  locals.  The  paid-up 
membership  is  now  over  1,600.  The  statement  of  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Marsh,  showed  that  the  M.T.F.  had  a  cash  balance  of  about 
$2,200. 

The  publicity  report  was  presented  by  E.  K.  Marshall.  He  outlined 
what  had  been  accomplished  through  The  Bulletin  and  other  literature 
and  referred  in  warm  tones  to  the  fine  support  given  the  teachers  by  the 
public  press.  A  resolution  was  adopted  thanking  the  Western  Press 
Association  for  its  co-operation. 

Recommendations  for  the  co-ordination  of  efforts  with  teachers' 
bodies  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  brought  in  by 
E.  K.  Marshall,  who  had  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Manitoba 
Federation  in  a  conference  of  delegates  of  the  four  Western  Provinces 
last  October,  were  approved  without  a  dissenting  voice.  By  this  action 
the  Manitoba  body  will  become  part  of  the  Western  Canada  Teachers' 
Federation,  will  exchange  literature  and  aims  with  the  other  Provinces, 
will  agree  to  take  joint  action  for  the  readjustment  of  teachers'  grievances 
in  any  or  all  of  these  Provinces,  and  will  assist  in  standardizing  teaching 
and  salary  conditions  in  the  West.  Similar  endorsements  by  the 
Federations  of  the  other  three  Provinces  are  expected  at  meetings  to  be 
held  between  now  and  Easter.  The  Western  Canada  Teachers'  Feder- 
ation is  expected  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  early  next  summer. 

The  $1,200  minimum  for  qualified  teachers  with  experience  was 
endorsed  after  some  discussion.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  go  into 
the  whole  question  of  teachers'  salaries  and  to  report  at  a  general  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Winnipeg  during  the  Easter  vacation.  Having  established 
a  minimum,  it  is  realized  that  the  salaries  of  intermediate  and  high  school 
teachers  will  need  readjustment.  It  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  this 
committee  to  report  on  this. 

Indignation  over  advertisements  asking  teachers  to  "state  salary 
expected"  was  expressed.  The  practice  of  forcing  teachers  to  underbid 
one  another  was  termed  an  "outrage"  by  one  of  the  speakers.  The 
Convention  resolved  to  abstain  from  patronizing  such  advertisements 
and  will  advise  all  members  in  their  respective  locals  to  do  the  same. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  standard  forms  which  would 
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show  salary  offered,  number  of  pupils,  boarding  conditions,  and  other 
information  valuable  to  teachers.  The  Manitoba  Trustees'  Association 
will  be  urged  to  adopt  this  standard  form. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  of  teachers'  repre- 
sentation on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
committee  will  bring  in  nominations  for  the  coming  vacancies  at  Easter 
and  at  the  next  annual  meeting  will  make  a  complete  report  on  the  whole 
situation  in  order  to  secure  increased  representation. 

The  Federation  is  proceeding  for  articles  of  incorporation  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  early  in  1920.  Mr.  Edwin  Loftus,  K.C., 
has  been  retained  as  the  Federation  solicitor. 

A  bureau  to  investigate  the  status  of  teachers  will  be  formed  so  soon 
as  the  finances  of  the  Federation  warrant  it.  This  will  probably  be  done 
when  a  travelling  secretary  is  appointed.  A  step  towards  this  was  taken 
when  the  annual  fee  was  raised  to  $3.00. 

At  the  afternoon  session  an  arbitration  board  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Trustees'  Association,  with  a 
chairman  selected  by  the  Department  of  Education,  to  which  teachers 
may  appeal  through  the  Federation  in  cases  of  disagreement  with  school 
boards,  was  approved.  A  petition  for  the  amendment  of  the  Public 
Schools  Act  to  provide  for  such  appointment  will  be  made  and  the 
Federation  solicitor  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  matter. 

Other  resolutions  were  passed  which  included  a  recommendation  for 
the  exchange  of  literature  between  the  organizations  of  the  four  Western 
Provinces,  with  a  view  to  securing  unity  of  aim;  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Manitoba;  calling 
for  a  certificate  showing  that  teachers  coming  in  from  outside  points  had 
given  two  years'  service  satisfactory  to  the  inspector  of  the  district 
before  they  are  granted  a  permanent  certificate ;  instructed  the  executive 
committee  to  insert  advertisements  in  English  professional  journals 
urging  teachers  applying  for  positions  in  Manitoba  to  communicate  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Federation ;  and  endorsing  the  federal  plan  of  assist- 
ance to  technical  education. 

Appreciation  of  the  work  of  E.  K.  Marshall  in  editing  The  Bulletin 
and  other  propaganda  matter  was  shown  in  the  passing  of  a  motion  of 
thanks  which  carried  with  it  a  grant  of  $300. 

Greetings  from  the  New  Zealand  National  Teachers'  Institute  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body  last  year.  The  executive  was  instructed  to  frame  a  reply  to  this 
greeting  and  forward  it.  A  telegram  conveying  the  felicitations  of  the 
British  Columbia  Teachers'  Federation  was  read  at  the  morning  seession 
and  a  reply  sent  to  President  Charlesworth,  exchanging  greetings. 
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A  motion  was  passed  thanking  Mayor  Gray  of  Winnipeg  and  the 
city  council  for  the  "Welcome"  sign  displayed  at  the  City  Hall  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Federation. 

The  Federation  elected  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
President,  H.  W.  Huntley;  Vice-President,  Miss  B.  M.  Stewart;  Secre- 
tary, J.  M.  Nason;  Treasurer,  W.  Dakin;  and  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  Miss  Frances  Ormond,  E.  A.  Ross,  J.  B.  Wallis,  C.  N.  Laid- 
law,  E.  K.  Marshall  and  Miss  S.  E.  Colwell. 

In  brief,  the  Convention  showed  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
formulated  plans  that  will  create  better  conditions  for  our  teachers  and 
will  have  an  influence  towards  producing  a  higher  class  of  citizenship  in 
our  Province. 


English  Composition 

WINIFRED  GIRDLER,  M.A. 

Strathcona  High  School,  Edmonton 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  waste 
energy  entailed  in  the  average  teaching  of  composition — ^waste 
energy  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  There  are  few 
teachers  who  welcome  composition  as  part  of  their  time-table,  few  pupils 
who  regard  the  composition  class  as  anything  better  than  an  unavoidable 
infliction.  Why  should  this  be?  To  the  teacher  the  subject  should  be  a 
satisfying  one,  whether  he  be  of  utilitarian  or  aesthetic  turn  of  mind. 
To  the  utilitarian  what  could  be  of  more  practical  value?  To  quote  from 
a  modern  educationist:  "We  hear  much  now  of  vocational  training. 
The  boy  must  learn  in  school  how  to  use  a  saw  or  how  to  keep  books  for 
a  business  firm;  the  girl  is  taught  to  make  dresses  or  cakes  or  to  run  a 
typewriter.  Is  there  anything  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  do  better  than 
the  thing  we  all  do  every  day,  all  our  lives,  no  matter  what  our  occupation 
or  place  in  the  world?"  To  the  idealist  what  could  be  more  appealing 
than  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  young  mind  to  the  beauties  of  the 
English  language  and  its  infinite  possibilities  as  a  medium  of  expression 
for  the  thoughts  of  men?  But,  alas,  both  usefulness  and, beauty  are  too 
often  smothered  for  the  pupil  by  the  monotonous  routine  of  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  comma,  and  other  punctuation  marks,  and  by  exercises  ta 
correct  forms  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  psychologically  wrong  deliber- 
ately to  place  the  incorrect  before  the  pupil.)  And  usefulness  and  beauty 
are  smothered  for  the  teacher  under  monstrous  piles  of  compositions 
to  be  read  and  marked,  under  the  constant  strain  of  attempting  to  hold 
interest  and  force  work  from  pupils,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  absolutely 
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without  natural  liking  for  their  work.     The  results  are  obviously  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  amount  of  energy  expended. 

How  avoid  this  double  waste  of  energy?  There  are  many  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  enthusiastic  teacher  of  composition.  First,  the  time- 
honoured  plea  of  the  over-crowded  curriculum — a  very  real  problem  when 
it  has  the  effect  of  relegating  composition  to  an  average  of  two  periods  a 
week,  a  prodigal  allotment  of  time  for  a  subject  which,  to  be  successful, 
entails  painstaking  development  of  power  of  thought  and  expression, 
much  practice,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  treatment  of  two  or  three  books  as 
collateral  reading!  The  ideal  allotment  of  time  per  week  would  be  one 
period  for  oral  work,  one  for  the  more  technical  side  of  composition,  one 
double  period  for  supervised  writing  and  criticism.  To  show  that  such 
an  allowance  is  not  a  wild  freak  of  the  imagination,  a  vision  of  an  im- 
possible Utopia,  may  I  cite  the  instance  of  one  school  in  which  I  taught 
where  we  had  such  an  arrangement?  In  spite  of  the  prodigal  allowance 
of  time  for  composition,  our  entire  examination  class  with  one  exception 
passed,  all  but  one  taking  first-class  honours,  and  the  school  had  made  a 
similar  record  the  year  before!  Indeed,  I  firmly  believe  that  stress  on 
English  composition  is  an  aid  to  success  in  almost  any  other  subject,  for 
practically  every  subject  on  the  curriculum  requires  as  fundamental  the 
power  of  clear  expression.  Composition  is  a  basic  subject  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  ambitious  teacher  of  composition  is  the  text 
book  he  is  forced  to  use.  I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular  text  but 
to  composition  texts  in  general.  Of  course,  I  admit  that  some  definite 
scheme  of  work  is  necessary  to  avoid  chaos,  to  achieve  some  continuity  of 
purpose,  but  the  prescribed  text-book  should  be  merely  a  basis,  a  guide, 
not  a  syllabus  of  which  so  many  pages  and  exercises  have  to  be  covered. 

A  third  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  teacher  of  composition  is  closely 
allied  to  the  first  I  mentioned — lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  the  High  School  particularly  the  pupil  has  so  much  work 
to  prepare  outside  of  school  hours  that  it  is  almost  unfair  to  exact  much 
outside  work  in  a  subject  whose  first  requisite  is  clear  thinking.  How 
can  we  expect  clear  thinking  from  a  brain  that  has  been  active  during 
school  hours  and  then  again  over  home  lessons  in  languages,  mathematics, 
English,  science?  If  lack  of  time  is  a  real  problem  to  the  pupil  how 
much  more  so  is  it  to  the  teacher?  I  find  that  it  requires  on  the  average 
at  least  ten  minutes  to  mark  satisfactorily  an  essay  of  ordinary  length, 
say,  from  two  to  four  pages.  Suppose  the  teacher  has  from  seventy  to 
eighty  pupils  in  composition;  that  means  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  of 
correction  work,  that  is,  more  than  two  school  days.  Of  course,  I  am 
aware  that,  wherever  possible,  an  effort  is  made  to  meet  this  problem  by 
allotting  a  certain  amount  of  spare  time  to  the  teacher,  but  the  exigencies 
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of  the  time-table  allow  an  amount  that  is  painfully  inadequate  and  seldom 
comes  at  an  advantageous  time.  When  you  consider  the  lack  of  time  in 
school  hours  and  out  of  school  hours  is  it  any  wonder  that  results  are 
unsatisfactory? 

There  is  hope  for  the  solution  of  the  obstacles  I  have  mentioned  so 
far  because  they  arise  out  of  the  present-day  organization  of  the  schools, 
an  organization  which  is  being  continually  changed  and  modified  for  the 
better.  But  there  is  another  obstacle  far  more  difficult  of  removal — the 
obstacles  of  the  pupils'  environment.  If  it  could  be  arranged  that  the 
pupil  should  read  and  hear  only  good  English  the  teacher's  task  would  be 
comparatively  simple.  But  during  school  hours  the  pupil  hears  a  little 
good  English,  gets  a  little  teaching,  then  he  goes  out,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  slovenly  English  of  the  streets  and  the  playgrounds,  often  of  the 
home,  reads  the  extravagant,  misleading  lines  of  the  cheap  papers  and 
magazines,  the  coarse,  slangy,  sickly  language  of  the  movie  screen — what 
is  the  teacher  to  do?  There  is  perhaps  no  other  subject  in  which  the 
home  influence  is  so  often  in  direct  variance  with  the  school  as  in  the  case 
of  English.  Teach  a  child  that  two  and  two  make  four  and  no  one  will 
dispute  it  in  the  home.  Teach  him  that  "it  is  me",  "  I  done  it",  etc.,  are 
incorrect — in  many  cases  the  teaching  will  be  disputed  or  nullified  in  the 
home.  Closely  allied  to  this  mal  influence  of  environment  is  the  general 
lack  of  reading  of  anything  reasonably  worth  while — books  cannot  hold 
their  own  as  an  attraction  in  the  unequal  contest  with  athletics,  the 
movies,  the  opportunities  to  earn  an  odd  dollar  or  two. 

I  have  tried  to  summarize  a  few  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  present-day 
teaching  of  composition,  a^few  of  the  obstacles  facing  the  teacher.  What 
of  the  remedies  for  this  situation  ? 

Supplementary  or  collateral  reading  has  been  introduced,  partly  to- 
inculcate  a  taste  for  good  reading,  partly  to  give  pupils  a  better  sense  of 
English.  It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  its  efficacy  in  attaining: 
the  first  object,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  of  its  value  with  regard  to  the 
second.  In  fact,  I  believe  such  reading  should  come  absolutely  under  the 
heading  of  literature  except  in  so  far  as  the  natural  co-ordination  of  the 
divisions  of  the  study  of  English  demand  otherwise. 

One  step  towards  solution  of  the  problem  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  increased  stress  on  oral  composition.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
pupil  who  cannot  clothe  his  thoughts  in  words;  the  only  way  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulty  is  by  means  of  practice,  practice,  and  again  practice. 
1  do  not  agree  with  the  school  of  educationists  who  claim  to  find  in  oral 
work  the  solution  for  all  difficulties  in  composition,  but  I  do  claim  that 
more  stress  should  be  placed  upon  it.  The  practical  benefits  are  obvious 
— it  is  pure  waste  of  time  to  dilate  upon  the  value  of  a  ready  tongue  in 
these  modern  days.     The  method  is  logical:  speech  is  the  child's  first 
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medium  of  expression ;  too  often  it  freezes  up  when  he  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  reducing  his  thoughts  to  black  and  white.  Stress  the  natural 
medium  of  expression  from  the  earliest  school  days  and  surely  many  of 
our  difficulties  would  vanish.  Certainly  much  slovenly  language  would 
disappear.  Those  of  us  who  have  taught  English  literature  remember 
with  what  delight  we  hailed  the  pupil  who  is  able  to  interpret  his  work  in 
adequate  language.  Why  should  such  a  pupil  not  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception?  I  believe  he  could  be  made  such  with  proper  systematic 
teaching  of  oral  composition  throughout  his  school  life.  In  the  High 
School  that  oral  composition  should  consist  not  merely  of  speaking  and 
debating.  Subjects  should  be  assigned  to  groups  for  investigation — 
subjects  bearing  upon  school  work,  outside  activities,  current  events; 
reports  should  be  presented  and  discussed  by  the  entire  class.  By 
'judicious  management  keen  interest  can  be  developed.  It  is  sometimes 
of  great  help  to  organize  the  class  and  put  the  management  of  the  oral 
lesson  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  reserving  merely 
the  assignment  and  criticism  of  topics.  In  one  school  most  successful 
work  was  done  by  a  teacher  who  followed  this  plan  and  went  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  class  one  period  a  month  for  which  to  arrange  whatever  they 
wished.  Sometimes  this  original  work  took  the  form  of  little  sketches 
and  plays  managed  and  composed  by  themselves,  at  times  trivial  in 
matter  and  thought,  but  yet  of  value  as  long  as  they  were  leading  the 
pupils  to  self-expression  and  self-activity. 

More  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  first  essentials  for  better  work  in  composition.  We  hear  so  many 
complaints  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  pupil's  attitude  towards  his 
work,  of  his  aimlessness,  his  feeble  efforts,  his  slovenly  written  work,  his 
inarticulate  language !  Does  not  the  teacher  foster  this  attitude  when  he 
rushes  to  the  assistance  of  the  pupil  on  every  possible  occasion,  often 
explaining  before  the  pupil  has  really  tried  to  understand,  completing  his 
answers,  correcting  his  errors,  many  of  which  the  pupil  need  never  have 
made? 

In  a  series  of  letters  on  ''Better  Schools"  by  B.  C.  Gregory,  I  read 
rather  a  startling  suggestion — startling,  that  is,  to  the  conventional 
teacher.  The  suggestion  was  this :  "Hand  a  set  of  compositions  back  to  a 
class  without  indicating  the  errors  and  demand  that  the  errors  shall  be 
not  only  discovered,  but  corrected.  Continue  to  hand  back  the  same 
compositions  indefinitely  until  all  the  errors  are  discovered  by  the  writers 
and  a  composition  perfect  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  child's  progress  is 
evolved.  Persevere  in  this  treatment  and  soon  the  child  becomes 
practically  independent.  Whereas  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  could  not 
produce  a  perfect  composition  without  many  efforts,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  are  able  to  do  so  with  one  or  two  efforts."     To  those  of  us 
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who  are  disciples  of  blue  pencil  and  red  ink  this  is  a  startling  suggestion, 
but  undoubtedly  worth  investigating.  Certainly  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  present  system  which  makes  us  take  as  a  matter  of  course, 
with  a  little  grumbling,  the  monthly  blue-pencilling  of  faulty  capital- 
ization, misuse  of  the  apostrophe,  incorrect  structure,  etc.  Why  should 
there  be  this  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  errors  after  the  teacher  has 
once  explained  the  laws  and  principles  governing  such  usages?  Simply 
because  sufficient  self-activity  has  not  been  aroused  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

I  have  spoken  of  oral  expression  as  a  natural  instinct  that  should  be 
developed;  also  natural  to  almost  every  child  is  the  dramatic  instinct. 
We  are  only  on  the  fringe  of  the  educational  possibilities  in  development 
of  this  instinct  and  it  is  in  English  literature  and  composition  that  it  can 
be  of  most  value  to  the  teacher.  As  you  have  read  some  fine  passage  of 
literature  to  a  class  have  you  never  noticed  the  boy  over  whose  face  play 
varying  expressions,  whose  hands  move  in  unconscious  gestures  in  re- 
sponse to  your  reading?  Why  not  foster  that  instinct?  May  I  again 
refer  to  a  personal  experience?  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  teaching 
The  Idylls  of  the  King  to  a  class  of  girls  of  about  sixteen.  They  were 
girls  of  average  ability,  of  average  interest  in  their  work,  with  the  average 
modern  schoolgirl  tendency  to  fill  their  minds  with  thoughts  of  dress, 
dances,  movies,  anything  and  everything  but  work.  We  were  reading 
the  "Holy  Grail".  I  knew  perfectly  well  no  one  was  appreciating  it, 
yet  they  were  doing  faithfully  whatever  work  I  required  of  them.  In 
desperation  I  decided  to  try  an  experiment.  I  appointed  one  girl  as 
manager,  made  the  others  understand  they  were  absolutely  under  her 
direction,  and  told  them  to  dramatize  and  act  the  poem.  They  were 
given  a  week  in  which  to  prepare  it,  including  two  class  periods.  I  had 
expected  very  crude  results  but,  when  they  gave  their  performance,  to  my 
amazement  they  had  seized  upon  the  dramatic  episodes  of  the  poem,  had 
memorized  literally  dozens  of  lines  and  acted  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  express 
the  very  spirit  of  the  poem  with  no  help  whatever  from  costume  or 
scenery  and  with  no  assistance  from  anyone  outside  themselves.  So 
successful  were  they  that  the  principal  required  them  to  repeat  it  before 
the  entire  school.  The  unexpected  success  of  this  experiment  convinced 
me  of  the  possibilities  of  fostering  and  utilizing  the  dramatic  instinct  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  and  composition.  But  here  again  favourable 
circumstances  are  necessary — time  and  conditions  under  which  such 
work  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  other  classes  by  any  unusual 
noise  or  commotion. 

That  our  results  from  the  teaching  of  composition  are  not  satis- 
factory is  proved  by  the  groans  of  the  composition  teacher  himself, 
by  the  complaints  from  the  teacher  of  history  that  his  pupils  cannot 
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select  salient  points  and  combine  them  in  a  well-constructed,  well-worded 
paragraph,  from  the  teacher  of  languages  that  his  pupils  show  no  sense  of 
English  in  their  translations,  from  the  teacher  of  science  that  his  pupils 
cannot  write  clear,  concise,  well-expressed  notes,  and  so  on  down  the  list 
which  all  too  often  culminates  in  the  employer's  wrathy  criticism  of  the 
schools  of  to-day.  There  must  be  something  wrong,  a  conclusion  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  themselves.  I  cannot 
believe  that  all  our  pupils  are  stupid  or  negligent  or  uninterested  or  lazy. 
The  fault  must  lie  in  our  theory  of  the  subject  and  in  our  methods. 

The  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  has  been  revolutionized 
within  the  last  ten  years — we  are  all  familiar  with  the  terms  reform, 
compromise,  direct  method.  Why  not  a  "direct"  method  in  the  teaching 
of  English  composition?  That  is  an  experiment  which  is  being  carried 
out  in  English  schools,  I  believe,  and  is  meeting  with  astonishing  success. 
Recently  I  came  across  a  series  of  text-books  entitled  Composition 
Through  Reading.  Each  lesson  in  these  books  begins  with  an  extract 
from  some  recognized  English  author,  including  the  distinct  moderns 
as  well  as  the  usual  standards;  then  follow  questions  and  exercises  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  to  foster  his  literary  appre- 
ciation and  his  sense  of  style ;  finally  reproductive  work  and  original  work 
of  his  own.  I  believe  far  better  results  can  be  obtained  from  such  a 
method  developed  by  a  resourceful  teacher  than  from  the  usual  method 
in  use  in  our  Canadian  schools  and  from  the  prevalent  requirements  in 
supplementary  reading. 


A  Composition  Scale 

For  Pass  Matriculation  Classes, 
professor  g.  m.  jones 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

BECAUSE  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  teachers  in  valuing 
compositions,  I  have  long  thought  that  we  should  have  standards 
in  Ontario  by  which  teachers  and  examiners  might  be  guided. 
The  Harvard- Newton  scale  was  designed  to  set  a  standard  for  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  might  profitably  be  used  in 
our  Entrance  classes.  The  Hillegas  scale  is  widely  used  in  the  United 
States  in  estimating  progress  and  in  comparing  classes  and  schools,  and 
could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ontario.  And  yet,  in  attempting 
to  set  a  first,  tentative,  unofficial  standard  for  Pass  Matriculation  in  the 
Province,  it  seemed  advisable  to  have  a  series  of  compositions  marked  by 
Ontario  teachers. 
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Copies  of  nine  compositions  written  by  pupils  of  a  Pass  Matriculation 
class  were  sent  to  127  High  School  and  Collegiate  Institute  teachers  who 
are  now  teaching  composition  to  Pass  Matriculation,  or  Normal  Entrance 
classes.  Each  was  asked  to  value  the  compositions,  and  to  give  briefly 
reasons  for  the  valuations.  Twenty-five  replies  were  received  from 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  ten  from  High  Schools.  To  the  thirty-five 
teachers  who  did  the  work  the  writer  is  much  indebted. 

COMPOSITIONS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  1 

Teachers: 

1 

100 

90 

100 

80 

90 

83 

70 

59 

65 

81.9 

2 

88 

90 

92 

83 

90 

78 

67 

40 

55 

75.9 

3 

75 

85 

62 

70 

68 

85 

66 

65 

50 

69.6 

4 

90 

60 

85 

85 

75 

65 

48 

55 

45 

67.6 

5 

70 

90 

85 

80 

60 

70 

60 

40 

45 

66.6 

6 

74 

75 

85 

68 

70 

77 

60 

40 

30 

64.3 

7 

90  . 

84 

74 

65 

70 

70 

30 

50 

40 

63.7 

8 

78 

75 

70 

65 

65 

50 

65 

60 

43 

63.4 

9 

88 

65 

90 

68 

75 

47 

45 

50 

40 

63,1 

10 

82 

90 

72 

64 

60 

54 

50 

58 

38 

62.9 

11 

78 

80 

84 

65 

65 

62 

50 

35 

45 

62.7 

12 

90 

88 

70 

53 

70 

67 

50 

40 

35 

62.6 

13 

74 

89 

86 

63 

58 

50 

46 

0 

30 

62. 

14 

87 

81 

65 

55 

59 

70 

52 

55 

33 

01.9 

15 

95 

80 

57 

70 

60 

57 

50 

30 

46 

60.6 

16 

80 

85 

60 

65 

70 

55 

50 

40 

35 

60. 

17 

80 

78 

78 

54 

63 

58 

52 

40 

35 

59.8 

18 

85 

85 

68 

75 

70 

45 

45 

45 

20 

59.8 

19 

87 

90 

63 

60 

73 

50 

38 

40 

35 

59.6 

20 

80 

60 

65 

64 

60 

55 

55 

45 

50 

59.3 

21 

80 

96 

62 

50 

77 

49 

27 

40 

52 

59.2 

22 

75 

90 

60 

60 

58 

65 

50 

45 

30 

59.2 

23 

85 

88 

65 

62 

65 

60 

45 

33 

30 

59.2. 

24 

75 

78 

40 

.  70 

78 

60 

45 

40 

45 

59. 

25 

85 

75 

45 

70 

60 

60 

50 

50 

35 

58.8 

26 

75 

75 

57 

50 

58 

63 

58 

45 

48 

58.8 

27 

75 

60 

55 

60 

65 

65 

60 

50 

35 

58.3 

28 

78 

72 

65 

62 

58 

70 

45 

43 

30 

58.1 

29 

70 

40 

72 

74 

60 

66 

58 

53 

20 

57. 

30 

65 

90 

50 

70 

55 

50 

40 

55 

35 

56.6 

31 

72 

78 

55 

62 

67 

60 

40 

'  45 

30 

56.5 

32 

58 

57 

67 

78 

65 

48 

43 

50 

35 

55.7 

33 

60 

57 

50 

51 

55 

52 

54 

44 

49 

52.4 

34 

75 

50 

60 

55 

40 

50 

35 

40 

25 

47.7 

35 

50 

90 

0 

70 

50 

45 

10 

60 

10 

42.8 

Averages 

78.5 

77.6 

66.1 

65  6 

65.2 

60.3 

48.8 

45.0 

37.9 

60.7 

Difference 

A 

between 
highest 
and  lowest 

■38 

56 

100 

35 

50 

40 

60 

30 

42 

39.1 
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The  accompanying  table  shows  the  marks  assigned  by  each  teacher,  the 
averages  for  both  essays  and  teachers,  and  the  difference  between  highest 
and  lowest  marks.  The  results  here  tabulated  show  conclusively  the 
need  for  a  standard.  The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
averages  for  teachers,  and  between  the  highest  and  lowest  marks  for 
individual  compositions,  is  undesirably  large.  In  an  ideal  scale  the  best 
composition  should  be  given  above  90%.  The  two  best  compositions  in 
this  set  do  not  reach  that  high  mark,  either  because  they  are  not  as  good 
as  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  some  of  the  best  writers  among 
junior  matriculants,  or  because  teachers  are  too  timid  about  giving  high 
marks  in  composition.  Pupils  do  get  from  90  to  100%  in  other  subjects. 
Why  should  they  not  do  so  in  composition?  The  mark,  100,  in  com- 
position should  not  denote  perfect  work,  but  only  the  best  work  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  from  a  good  class  of  a  given  grade. 

At  the  head  of  each  composition  will  be  found  the  average  mark 
assigned  to  it;  at  the  foot  are  typical  comments.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  composition,  two  estimates  are  given  which  account  for  the  great 
divergence  in  marks  for  a  good  essay.  In  the  case  of  No.  3,  it  is  not  easy 
to  show  why  there  should  be  a  difference  of  100  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  marks.  One  teacher  thought  it  was  excellent  in  every  way; 
another  teacher  found  no  virtues  in  it. 

1.  Average  mark  78.6 

HOW  MACHINERY  HAS  REVOLUTIONIZED  FARMING. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  known  to  the  human  race.  We  read  in 
early  history  about  agricultural  instruments  fashioned  by  tying  rocks  to  sticks  to  break 
up  the  ground.  Then  wooden  ploughs  were  used.  Later  iron  ploughs  and  other  crude 
implements  were  made.  Seed  was  sown  by  a  man  who  scattered  it  by  dropping  it  on 
the  ground  as  he  walked  along.  Fields  of  corn  were,  cut  down  with  scythes,  raked  up 
with  wooden  rakes  and  tied  into  sheaves  by  hand.  The  grain  was  threshed  by  heating 
it  with  a  flail  and  flour  was  made  by  grinding  the  grain  between  two  stones.  All  the 
work  connected  with  early  farming  was  done  by  man-power. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  rough  implements  were  improved  upon  until  we  find  the 
ploughs  and  cultivators  drawn  by  oxen  and  later  by  horses.  Sowing  and  reaping  were 
still  conducted  by  primitive  means,  but  animals  were  used  where  possible  in  lightening 
the  labour.  Even  to  the  present  time  we  see  pictures  from  foreign  countries  showing  a 
horse  or  an  ox  turning  a  stone  for  grinding  flour. 

The  farmer  is  usually  a  conservative  man  and  does  not  readily  take  to  machinery. 
When  McCormick  invented  his  "harvester"  he  only  sold  two  in  ten  years.  Now  nearly 
a  million  of  them  are  sold  every  year.  Machinery  was  applied  to  almost  everything  else 
before  it  was  applied  to  farming.  But  today  trees  are  cut  down  by  machine-saws,  the 
stumps  are  burned  by  special  incinerators,  or  cut  out  by  specially  constructed  machines, 
and  the  land  is  prepared  by  ploughs,  harrows,  discs  and  cultivators.  It  is  seeded  by 
mechanical  seeders  and  when  the  grain  comes  up  it  is  reaped  by  a  binder  which  cuts  it, 
separates  it  into  sheaves,  ties  it  and  throws  it  off  onto  the  ground.  It  is  then  threshed  by 
a  machine  which  does  the  work  in  a  few  hours  that  formerly  took  weeks  with  hand  flails. 
The  grain  is  then  taken  to  a  mill  to  be  ground  for  our  use  by  special  machinery. 
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In  the  last  few  years  a  great  change  has  come  over  farming.  The  war  has  shown 
its  dominant  importance  to  the  world  and  has  demonstrated  that  machines  which  will 
bring  food  production  to  its  maximum  are  invaluable.  Steam  and  gasoline  tractors  have 
been  invented  which  do  the  work  which  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  dozen  horses. 
Vast  prairies  are  ploughed  in  a  few  days  by  great  machines  that  add  many  thousands  of 
bushels  of  grain  to  our  harvest.  Farming  is  now  becoming  more  of  a  mechanical  in- 
dustry requiring  fewer  men.  On  large  farms  most  of  the  manual  labour  consists  of 
running  and  caring  for  the  tractors  which  draw  the  farm  implements. 

Of  course  the  small  farmer  cannot  have  all  this  machinery — the  cost  is  too  great. 
He  must  still  for  a  few  years  more  stick  by  his  faithful  horse,  but  cooperative  farming  is 
making  great  strides  towards  overcoming  this  inconvenience.  At  threshing  time  a 
farmer  can  hire  a  steam  tractor  and  threshing  machine  and  thus  complete  his  harvesting 
operations  in  a  few  days.  Then  he  has  his  motor  car  both  for  pleasure  and  for  profit. 
Farmers  are  making  money  nowadays  and  the  majority  of  them  can  afford  motors.  On 
weekdays  he  uses  it  to  take  the  milk  to  the  station  or  to  take  his  produce  to  market.  He 
finds  it  much  easier  and  quicker  than  the  slow  horse  and  wagon  he  formerly  used.  On 
Sundays  it  is  very  easy  to  motor  in  to  church  after  the  chores  are  done.  No  farm  is 
complete  without  a  cream  separator,  if  it  has  half  a  dozen  milking  cows.  This  is 
another  excedingly  valuable  invention  of  recent  date.  Thus  the  small  farmer  is  not 
left  out  of  the  great  onward  sweep  of  modern  mechanical  inventions. 

What  would  our  forefathers  have  said  if  we  had  mentioned  the  possibility  of  milking 
cows  by  machinery?  Yet  it  is  done.  The  cry  is  for  milk  in  plenty  for  our  growing 
population  so  now  milking-machines  take  the  place  of  the  dairy-maids.  While  the  cows 
too  are  kept  clean  by  mechanical  cleansing  machines.  It  is  hard  to  guess  what  next  will 
be  invented  when  cows  are  milked  by  machines  and  eggs  are  hatched  out  in  boxes. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  everything  connected  with  farming  had  to  be  done  by  manual 
and  animal  labour.  Today  all  can  be  done  by  machinery  and  very  little  is  left  for  men 
to  do  except  care  for  that  machinery.  As  machinery  has  revolutionized  all  other 
industries  so  has  it  revolutionized  farming,  and  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  rural 
life  is  removed. 

Good  matter  well  expressed.  Arrangement  of  material  and  para- 
graphing are  the  weakest  points. 

2.  Average  mark  77.6 

COURAGE. 

What  is  courage?  One  of  the  older  dictionaries  says,  "A  courageous  person  is  one 
who  has  no  fear."  But  is  this  true?  To  have  courage  is  not  to  lack  fear,  but  to  have 
fear  and  overcome  it.  The  following  incidents  will  illustrate  my  meaning  better  than 
anything  else. 

In  one  of  our  western  battalions  there  were  two  privates,  Benson  and  Armstrong 
by  name.  Benson  was  a  tall,  long-limbed  "puncher"  from  the  plains,  full  of  the  dash 
and  fire  that  one  associates  with  the  cowboy.  Armstrong,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
small,  quiet  man,  recently  employed  in  an  office,  possessing  none  of  that  "pep"  which 
characterized  the  ex- plainsman. 

Whenever  the  order  "Stand  to!"  was  given,  Benson  was  always  first  to  grasp  his 
rifle,  and  when  the  whistles  shrilled  "Over  the  Top!"  it  was  his  huge  form  which  rose 
first  above  the  parapet.  But  Armstrong,  though  he  never  failed  in  his  duty,  received 
the  order  to  charge  with  blanched  face  and  hand  that  he  strove  to  keep  steady. 

One  day,  after  an  exceptionally  heavy  bombardment,  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  trench.  They  left  hurriedly  and  it  was  not  until  they  halted  in  a  bend  behind  the 
lines  that  it  was  noticed  that  their  platoon  commander  was  missing. 
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"Boys,"  said  Armstrong,  "we  can't  leave  our  officer.  Who  was  it  that  supplied 
smokes  all  round?" 

One  of  the  men  replied  that  the  "blinkin'  orf'cer"  was  still  in  the  trench,  but  that 
he'd  have  to  take  his  chance  as  it  was  hot  as  hell  back  there. 

Armstrong  did  not  reply,  but,  calling  on  Benson,  turned  and  started  off  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  he  had  just  come.  Strange  to  say  Benson  did  not  display  his  usual 
willingness  to  face  the  Hun.  Muttering  something  about  its  being  no  use  going  back 
for  a  dead  man,  he  shouldered  his  rifle  and  continued  his  march  to  the  rear,  while  Arm- 
strong disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

Late  that  night,  a  muddy  figure,  bearing  in  its  arms  an  insensible  man,  stumbled  into 
a  reserve  trench  amid  a  hail  of  machine-gun  bullets,  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
face  fell  into  a  swoon.  When  he  recovered,  his  first  question  was  for  his  officer,  and  his 
next  words  were:  "God,  how  scared  I  was!" 

Now  which  was  the  real  courage,  the  kind  that  enabled  the  one  man  to  go  over  the 
top  in  company  with  his  cheering  comrades,  or  that  which  enabled  the  other  to  conquer 
fear  and  face  death  alone,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  simply  his  superior?  The  latter 
was  the  real  courage,  undoubtedly. 

A.  "Exposition  of  a  very  high  order,  clear,  interesting,  effective.  In 
a  short  essay  it  is  well  to  limit  the  treatment  of  the  subject"  (88).  Essay 
practically  free  from  mechanical  defects. 

B.  "An  expository  theme;  therefore  should  be  more  exhaustively 
treated,  and  not  in  a  narrative  form  wholly".     (40). 

3.  Average  mark  66.1 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.    * 

In  this  age  of  progress,  education  has  been  proven  to  be  the  motive  power  which 
keeps  the  wheels  of  advancement  in  motion.  When  a  country  neglects  the  education 
of  its  children,  then  will  it  lose  its  originality,  its  individuality,  and  lastly  its  power,  and  it 
will  ultimately  develope  into  an  autocracy  whose  rulers  are  not,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
merely  mouth-pieces  of  a  right-thinking,  self-respecting  populace,  but  the  unscrupulous 
autocrats  whose  chief  aim  is  to  gain  wealth  and  power  for  themselves.  Of  later  years  the 
extensive  growth  of  literature,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  has  done  much  to  open  the 
gates  of  Education  to  the  industrious.  Even  then  the  wealthy  were  the  only  ones  who 
could  benefit  greatly  by  it,  for  books  cost  money  and  if  not  valuable  as  texts  or  refer- 
ences, do  not  represent  any  appreciable  asset.  How,  then,  was  this  invalubale  oppor- 
tunity to  be  placed  within  the  grasp  of  anyone  who  had  ambition  enough  to  reach  up 
and  take  it? 

The  idea  and  means  which  solved  this  momentous  question  were  supplied  by  that 
well-known  philanthropist,  Andrew  Carnegie.  His  idea  was  to  establish  in  all  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  a  system  of  libraries,  supported  by  the  State, 
which  would  be  accessible  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  Out  of  his  own  generous  means  he  donated  a  tremendous  sum  sufficient 
to  set  his  project  within  the  bounds  of  feasibility.  The  scheme  was  favoured  by  the 
Government  and  was  speedily  carried  into  execution.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  continued  to 
support  this  institution  with  his  influence  and  magnificent  donations,  and  I  may  safely 
state  that  it  is  largely  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  unflagging  loyalty  and  assistance  that  the 
Public  Library  is  a  success  today. 

His  idea  has  borne  fruit  far  beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  for  at  the  present  day  the 
Institution  is  practically  unrivalled  in  growth  and  popularity.  Every  City  has  its 
hundreds,  every  town  its  dozens,  and  every  village  has  its  boasted  library. 
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Each  library  has  an  expansive  stock  of  choice  literature,  covering  practically  all 
topics.  These  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  large  book  cases  round  the  floor. 
The  seeker  after  knowledge  is  at  liberty  to  prowl  about  and  select  at  his  or  her  leisure 
the  books  which  are  of  paramount  interest.  Each  person  has  a  card  and  when  the 
desired  volumes  are  chosen  the  librarian  marks  the  numbers  on  both  yours  and  the 
library  card  and  reminds  you  slyly  not  to  forget  to  bring  them  back  in  two  weeks  and 
if  you  do  not  to  forget  to  bring  along  your  purse. 

In  the  main  room  of  the  Library  a  number  of  tables  are  scattered  about,  upon  which 
are  kept  in  folders  the  latest  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  visitor  may  here  pass 
the  time  reading  his  favorite  paper  in  a  wholesome  silence.  Books  may  here  be  had  for 
reference  which  must  be  studied  at  these  tables.  This  proves  quite  a  boon  to  students 
seeking  fragmentory  information. 

The  children  are  also  well  provided  for.  In  the  basement  a  special  department 
handles  childrens  books,  and  every  Saturday  morning  one  of  the  librarians  holds  a  story- 
telling class  for  the  "little  tots".  By  having  a  separate  department  for  the  children, 
annoyance  to  the  elders  through  noisiness  is  avoided. 

The  influence  wielded  by  the  Public  Library  is  inestimable.  By  providing  healthy, 
interesting  and  instructive  books  for  young  and  old  it  fills  a  need  which  the  govern- 
ment and  well-wishers  of  our  country  have  long  felt  needed  filling.  In  this  present 
war  the  Public  Library  by  its  stimulating  and  propaganda  Literature  has  done  much 
toward  making  the  American  and  Canadian  Peoples  see  and  defy  the  titanic  influences 
which  Germany,  the  Champion  of  Autocracy,  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  accomplish 
her  dream  of  a  world  power,  which  though  based  only  upon  cruelty,  vandalism,  and 
sacriledge,  would  rule,  with  an  iron  hand,  the  right-thinking  believers  in  Democracy. 

A  moderately  good  description  of  one  style  of  library.  Paragraphs 
and  sentences  fair,  diction  poor. 


4.  Average  mark  65.6 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ELECTRICAL  INVENTION  ON  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Doubtless,  the  world  at  large  will  never  really  realize  to  what  extent  the  farmer  has 
been  aided  in  his  work  by  the  numerous  electrical  inventions  of  the  times.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  pause  and  consider  this  question. 

First  in  importance  come  the  electric  lights.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  farmers  had  to 
light  their  farms  entirely  with  coal  oil  lamps  and  lanterns.  These  lights  were  not  only 
bad  and  flickery,  but  they  were  very  dangerous  as  well,  for,  if  a  farmer  in  carrying  a 
lantern  in  the  barn  happened  to  trip  and  fall,  it  was  almost  certain  that  a  fire  would 
start  from  the  explosion  of  the  burning  oil  in  the  lamp.  Now,  however,  he  has  but  to 
turn  a  switch  in  either  house  or  barn  and  he  has  a  bright  and  safe  light  immediately. 

Consider  the  question  of  telephones.  In  the  olden  days,  before  telephones  extended 
into  the  country,  if  an  accident  of  any  kind  occurred  or  in  case  of  sickness  the  farmer  had 
to  hitch  up  the  horse  and  buggy  and  drive  for  miles  for  a  doctor.  This  state  of  condi- 
tions often  caused  death  where  it  was  easily  avoidable.  Now,  however,  in  any  case  of 
accident  or  sickness,  the  farmer  has  but  to  telephone  the  doctor  and  soon  a  motor  car 
hums  up  to  the  door  and  out  steps  the  doctor.  In  many  other  ways  the  telephone  aids 
the  farmer  and  his  wife.  For  instance,  it  enables  him  to  find  out  market  prices  of  all 
goods  and  thus  he  can  sell  his  produce  for  a  much  higher  price  than  he  would  nominally 
charge. 

Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  another  development  of  electricity.  Thus  a  farmer  is 
enabled  to  haul  his  produce  to  market  on  his  motor  truck  in  much  faster  time  than  the 
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horses  could  take  it  there.  Tractors  and  other  kinds  of  motor  machines  are  also  a  great 
help  because  with  the  former  the  farmer  can  plough  his  land  and  cultivate  it  very  much 
faster  than  horses  could.  With  the  latter  he  is  able  to  thresh  his  grain,  etc.,  with  little 
trouble  and  in  very  quick  time  because  of  the  speed  which  the  motor  drives  the  threshing 
machine. 

Lastly  come  radial  railways.  These  electric  car  lines  run  far  into  the  country  in  all 
directions  enabling  the  farmer  to  send  his  produce,  vegetables,  etc.,  into  the  city  quickly 
and  easily  and  with  less  expense  than  otherwise.  Also  he  can  be  transported  to  the  city 
much  faster  than  in  another  way. 

Thus  we  see  that,  although  still  overworked  and  weary,  the  farmer  is  beginning  to 
get  very  material  assistance  from  electrical  inventions  in  his  work. 

Mediocre  material,  fair  style,  few  glaring  errors. 


5.  Average  mark  65.2 

MAGAZINES. 

Probably  there  is  no  instrument  with  more  widespread  influence  than  our  present-day 
magazines.  No  greater  tribute,  to  the  power  of  these  serial  publications,  has  been  given 
than  the  interest  the  commercial  world  has  evinced  in  them.  Business  men  are  quick  to 
adopt  methods  that  will  introduce  their  products  to  a  public  hitherto  unacquainted  with 
their  goods.  The  extensive  advertising  the  large  mercantile  houses  are  doing  is  eloquent 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  magazine  as  a  purely  business  proposition.  The  stupendous 
success  of  magazine  advertising  has  made  it  possible  to  utter  truthfully  the  slogan  of  the 
advertising  agencies:  "It  Pays  To  Advertise." 

"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life."  Publishers  are  well  aware  of  this  desire  of  human 
nature.  For  every  kind  of  ideal,  belief,  and  thought,  there  is  a  magazine.  Through  the 
pages  of  the  many  kinds  of  magazines  the  producer  is  able  to  reach  these  individuals  who 
collectively  are  called  "the  great  consuming  public". 

The  present  war  has  proven  the  value  of  the  magazine  as  an  educator  of  the  public. 
The  German  government's  propaganda  conducted  in  the  magazines  of  their  own  country 
and  in  the  magazines  of  neutrals  has  shown  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  power  of 
the  magazine  in  this  respect.  The  Allies  have  also  made  use  of  the  magazine.  In  the 
columns  of  the  magazines  of  the  Entente  countries,  have  appeared  articles,  written  by 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  arrayed  against  the  Central  Powers,  which  have  greatly  helped 
in  maintaining  the  splendid  morale  of  the  Allied  peoples. 

The  newspaper  has  been  called  "the  poor  man's  library."  It  is,  but  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  The  newspaper  deals  essentially  with  immediate  happenings;  the  magazine, 
while  keeping  its  readers  well  informed  of  current  events,  also  delves  into  history  from 
which  it  obtains  the  subjects  for  many  interesting  discussions. 

The  success  of  the  magazine  as  a  financial  enterprise  depends  upon  both  its  adver- 
tising and  reading  matter.  These  two  departments  of  the  modern  magazine  are  inter- 
dependent, one  introduces  the  other  to  the  reader.  A  magazine,  boughten  solely  for  the 
reason  of  the  reading  matter  to  be  found  in  it,  but  also  containing  advertisements,  is 
the  means  of  bringing  to  its  readers'  attention  the  goods  which  the  advertiser  is  desirous 
of  making  known  to  the  public. 

Style  fair.  Topic  poorly  developed,  and  treated  in  a  one-sided 
manner. 
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A   COON    HUNT. 


6.  Average  mark  60.3 


"Oh !  the  old  grey  mare  she  ain't  what  she  used  to  be, 
Ain't  what  she  used  to  be, 
Ain't  what  she  used  to  be," 
sang  Dick  Miller  as  he  came  up  the  road  to  camp.     The  three  of  us,  George,  Bill  and  I 
were  working  in  the  pine  woods  and  ha4  a  camp  along  the  road.     Dick  was  to  join  our 
little  gang  for  a  coon  hunt,  bringing  along  his  dog  which  was  accustomed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which,  we  thought,  would  help  our  dog,  fresh  from  the  city  in  starting  one. 

It  was  a  perfect  coon  night.  For  it  was  clear,  with  a  frosty  temperature,  seven 
o'clock,  and  as  previously  we  had  planned  to  go  through  John  Underhill's  corn  patch, 
then  meander  through  the  woods  to  the  creek,  up  the  creek  to  Billy  Shepherd's  patch  of 
Golden  Bantam  and  then  home,  we  wasted  no  time,  but  started  right  off. 

The  coon  hunter's  crew  was  made  up  of  Dick,  who  carried  the  lantern,  George,  his 
revolver  and  an  axe.  Will  and  I  our  shotguns.  The  dog  crew  was  composed  of  Dick's 
"Jack"  and  my  " Rip",  who,  after  a  friendly  little  fight  settled  down  to  business  as  soon 
as  we  climbed  the  fence  in  Mr.  Underbill's  field. 

We  beat  our  way  in  and  around  John's  patch,  but  the  dogs  had  no  success  so  we  hit 
for  the  woods.  The  dogs  were  working  fine,  "Jack"  near  by,  and  "Rip,"  being  an 
independant  sort  of  a  fellow,  afar  off.     Suddenly  " Rip"  gave  tongue. 

"Rip"  must  have  run  straight  from  us  because  his  voice  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
then  back  he  came  far  to  our  left,  then  turned  again  and  came  right  through  a  clearing 
in  the  woods.  We  saw  the  coon  at  the  far  end  of  the  clearing  and  in  a  minute  or  so, 
"Rip"  following  fast.  As  soon  as  Dick  heard  "Rip"  close  by,  off  he  went  and  the  two 
boys  certainly  made  the  night-air  ring.  Jack,  being  fresh,  and  a  very  fast  trailer  soon 
put  the  coon  up  a  tree  and  then — well,  anyone  who  has  heard  a  pair  of  hounds  under 
a  tree  with  a  coon  in  it  knows  that  the  hunter  cannot  get  there  soon  enough  for  the  dogs. 
We  hurried  and  in  about  five  minutes  arrived. 

We  lit  the  lantern  but  could  not  shine  the  coon's  eyes  with  it  so  I  started  to  climb 
the  old  elm.  After  climbing  a  few  feet  decided  it  was  safer  to  chop  it  down :  as  it  was  so 
rotten  it  did  not  take  the  quartette  long  to  chop  it  down  (far  shorter  than  it  would  have 
at  work  I  am  sure).  The  tree  came  down  with  an  awful  thud  and  out  popped  a  coon 
and  made  off.  The  coon,  being  already  tired  and  dazed  now  from  the  fall  of  the  tree  was 
caught  before  a  hundred  feet  by  the  dogs.  Then  there  was  a  real  fight,  better  even  than 
a  Jess  Willard  one,  and  by  the  time  the  coon  was  killed  both  dogs  had  scars  and  cuts  on 
them.  Having  got  a  coon  we  were  happy  and  hit  out  for  camp.  The  time  had  passed 
so  quickly  that  we  were  surprised  that  the  camp  clock  pointed  to  twenty  mintes  after  two, 
so  hit  the  "hay"  immediately  to  dream  of  coon  hunts  until  "time  to  get  up,  men"  would 
ring  out  from  the  cook  shanty  early  the  next — I  mean  this  morning. 

Bright  and  full  of  life,  but  weak  in  sentence  structure  and  use  of 
vocabulary.     Slang  excessive  even  for  this  subject. 

7.  Average  mark  48.8 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  MODERN  ONTARIO  FARM. 

Having  worked  for  three  months  on  a  farm  this  summer  I  will  enumerate  to  you  a 
few  of  my  impressions. 

My  first  view  of  the  farm  was  just  a  glance  as  I  came  up  the  road  in  a  car.  I  first 
noticed  a  large  barn  of  sheet  metal,  a  small  white  house,  and  a  long  row  of  red  chicken 
houses.     After  a  more  careful  lamination  I  discovered  numerous  outhouses,  which  are 
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always  necessary  when  a  barn  cannot  contain  all  the  implements  and  feed.     This  is  the 
general  layout  of  an  Ontario  farm  when  the  owner  is  fairly  prosperous. 

On  entering  the  barn  one  would  find  electric  light  everywhere,  cement  floors  with 
wooden  ceilings  and  walls.  The  first  room  you  see  is  the  tool  room  or  workshop.  Here 
are  kept  all  the  parts  for  the  farm  machinery.  Next  to  this  is  a  diary  where  all  the  milk 
cans  are  kept  and  cleaned.  The  milk  is  sent  to  the  city  every  day  and  the  cans  sealed 
on  the  farm  so  as  to  ensure  no  shortage  being  effected  during  the  journey  without  detec- 
tion. .  In  a  large  room  there  is  a  strongly  built  enclosure  or  boxstall  for  the  bull.  The 
one  in  question  is  a  shorthorn  valued  anywhere  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars;  he  is 
the  pride  of  the  farm  and  is  always  shown  to  visitors.  The  horse-stable  is  next  to  this, 
containing  four  teams  and  two  or  three  single  horses  in  a  series  of  stalls,  at  either  end  of 
the  row  of  stalls  are  two  large  boxstalls  used  for  the  colts  and  a  light  driving  horse.  This 
stable  is  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  the  stalls  repainted  every  few  months.  On  entering 
the  cow  stable  we  find  thirty  or  more  head  of  cattle  chained  in  rows  to  iron  bars  and  a 
seperate  feed  trough  and  drinking  pail  for  each.  In  some  cases  the  milking  is  done  by 
machines,  but  on  the  farm  mentioned  the  old-fashioned  hand  way  still  is  still  used.  An 
enjoining  hall  contains  the  pig  styes,  these  are  whitewashed  board  compartments  con- 
taining feed  and  drinking  troughs.  Above  you  is  found  the  hayloft,  grain  bins,  straw 
mow,  etc.,  piled  near  their  perspective  chutes  for  quick  transport  to  the  feed  boxes. 

Near  the  barn  is  the  driving  shed.  All  the  farm  machinery  is  kept  here,  small  and 
large,  from  hand  seeders  to  binders  and  even  a  motor  truck  for  quick  transport  of 
materials  to  and  from  the  farm. 

Farming  in  Ontario  is  done  on  a  small  scale  compared  with  farming  out  West,  a 
one-hundred  acre  farm  being  considered  quite  a  large  farm,  but  Ontario  is  widly  known 
for  its  farms. 

Title  inaccurate,  matter  incomplete.     Little  description  and  much 
enumeration.     Several  bad  sentences  and  four  misspelled  words. 
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HOW  MACHINERY  HAS  REVOLUTIONIZED  FARMING. 

Machinery  plays  a  great  part  to-day  on  most  farms.  Some  years  ago  when  the  horse 
did  all  the  work  and  when  very  few  impliments  were  used  it  was  very  hard  to  till  large 
areas  of  land.  Of  course  labour  was  cheap  so  that  one  farmer  might  have  several  hired 
men.  But  the  farmer  of  today  does  not  need  so  many  men  to  work  for  him  simply 
because  he  has  machinery. 

One  man  with  a  plough  and  a  team  of  horses  could  plough  from  four  to  six  acres  of 
land  in  a  day  while  one  man  with  a  tractor  which  draws  several  ploughs  can  do  many 
times  that  amount  of  work  in  a  shorter  time. 

Then  we  have  the  machines  used  for  planting.  These  machines  do  the  work  so  fast 
that  it  takes  a  man  but  a  few  hours  to  do  a  whole  field.  If  this  had  to  be  done  by  hand, 
as  it  was  once  done,  think  how  long  it  would  take  to  do  the  same  size  field.  A  saving  of 
time  means  a  tremendous  saving  of  money. 

Then  the  cultivators  are  much  superior  to  the  ones  used  a  short  time  ago.  In  fact 
weeding  which  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours  with  a  cultivator  would  take  one  man  days  to 
do  with  a  hoe.  Then  come  the  mowers  &  reapers,  such  as  the  hay  mower.  I 
should  think  a  mower  would  cut  hay  at  least  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  one  man  with  a  sythe. 
This  kind  of  machinery  not  only  lessens  the  work  but  makes  it  very  much  more  easy. 
The  hay  after  being  cut  has  to  be  raked.     This  is  done  with  the  hay  rake. 
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Then  comes  the  binder.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  machine.  Formerly  the  grain 
was  cut  with  sythes,  then  it  had  to  be  bound  up  in  sheaves  and  stacked  in  piles.  But 
with  the  binder  which  not  only  cuts  but  binds  the  grain  all  that  has.  to  be  done  is  the 
sheaves  stacked.  This  is  a  tremendous  saving.  The  grain  is  then  taken  to  the  threshing 
machine.  This  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  seperates  the  grain  from  the  stalk  and 
husks  it  and  pores  it  into  bags.  The  grain  is  then  ready  for  the  mill.  This  means  a  very 
great  saving  not  only  in  money  but  in  labour.  And  finally  it  means  with  an  increase  in 
farm  machinery  there  will  if  the  labour  is  available  be  an  increase  in  farm  produce  which 
means  an  increase  in  food. 

These  examples  while  not  being  very  many  suffice  to  show  that  the  farmer  without 
machinery  would  be  practically  of  no  use. 

Limited  treatment  of  topic.  Commonplace  matter.  Poor  sentences 
and  diction. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TRAVEL. 

A  person  may  read  a  great  deal  about  other  people's  travels,  yet  they  do  not 
fully  or  thoroughly  understand  what  those  foreign  far-oflf  lands  really  contain  and  are. 
For  instance  I  shall  take  my  own  self  as  the  person.  I  have  often  read  books  of  the  great 
Canadian  West,  the  prairies,  the  mountains  and  all  its  mysteries  yet  I  did  not  really 
understand  them  till  I  saw  them.  I  have  read  of  the  great  wheat  mills  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William,  yet  it  did  not  impress  me  so  much.  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  how 
travel  educated  and  benefited  me,  by  my  journey  through  the  West. 

I  boarded  a  train  at  the  Union  Station  and  set  out  for  Lake  Huron.  We  went  on 
board  the  steamer  "Kiwaniski,"  an  uper-lake  passenger  boat.  Many  times  have  I 
read  of  the  numerous  islands  in  this  lake  yet  when  I  saw  them  I  realized  their  splendour. 
.  Their  beauty  was  quite  impressing.  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
world.  Here  I  was  sailing  over  it.  Winnipeg  the  outstanding  city  of  the  west,  once  an 
Indian  camp  now  one  of  Canada's  leading  cities.  Travelling  on  train  over  the  western 
prairies  affected  me  greatly.  The  mysterious  stillness  of  that  great  tract  of  land, 
nothing  to  be  seen  for  miles  except  the  horizon  meeting  the  prairie  at  a  great  distance  oflF. 
Pulling  our  way  up  the  sides  of  the  rockies,  that  wonderful  formation  of  hills  that  only 
nature  could  construct,  their  snowy-capped  peaks  shining  in  the  light  of  the  sun  or 
projecting  up  through  the  clouds  like  great  white  sentinels.  A  scene  that  no  person 
could  picture.  The  ever-running  falls  and  streams  with  their  greenish-blue  water  did 
not  seem  true  for  it  looked  more  like  Elfland  than  our  own  Mother  Earth,  Passing  over 
bridges  and  passage-ways,  a  "something"  that  was  believed  impossible  to  do. 

Arriving  in  Vancouver,  all  this  seemed  like  a  dream  yet  I  was  able  to  picture  every 
small  detail  in  my  mind.  That  was  there  to  stay,  I  could  read  about  it,  but  it  would  not 
leave  an  impression  on  me  like  seeing  it  did:  which  would  remain  installed  there  all  the 
remaining  days  of  my  life.  The  great  salmon  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  well 
worth  seeing.  The  mining  industries  being  worked  in  those  great  massive  rocks  of 
nature  revealed  to  me.     The  gold  mines  of  the  Yukon  seemed  like  dreams  till  I  saw  them. 

On  my  way  home  I  made  a  diary  of  all  that  I  had  seen  and  I  compared  it  with  the 
knowledge  I  had  learned  from  reading.  The  difference  was  so  much  greater  that  I 
hardly  believed  it  then.  Not  only  does  travel  show  you  new  things,  beauties  of  nature, 
and  so  forth,  but  improves  your  education.  You  are  able  to  go  among  other  educated 
people  talk  of  your  travels  and  journeys.     Therefore,  since  I  experienced  myself,  on 
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account  of  my  journey  out  West,  the  great  advantage  of  travel.     I  am  only  too  ready  to 
encourage  the  necessity  of  it  for  other  people.     For  as  you  know,  "Seeing  is  believing." 

Fair  matter,  poorly  arranged.  Sentences  very  bad.  Use  of  words 
poor.  "  In  Matriculation  grade  I  refuse  to  give  a  pass  mark  to  a  student 
who  does  not  know  whether  he  has  written  a  statement,  or  a  mere  jumble 
of  words." 


The  Indians  of  the  Plains 

W.    EVERARD    EDMONDS,   M.A. 
Strathcona  High  School,  Edmonton 

{Continued  from  the  January  number.) 

IN  the  Great  War,  now  so  happily  ended,  government  statistics  show 
that  more  than  3,500  Canadian  Indians  joined  the  Colours.  They 
made  excellent  soldiers,  and  not  a  few  of  them  distinguished  them- 
selves as  sharpshooters  and  scouts.  To  take  but  one  instance.  Private 
Semia  walked  more  than  five  hundred  miles  in  order  to  reach  a  recruiting 
station,  and  John  Campbell,  from  the  far  north,  made  a  journey  of  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  by  trail,  canoe,  and  steamship,  before  he  finally 
donned  khaki.  These  examples  serve  to  show  that  the  young  men,  at 
least,  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  a  newer  age. 

And  what  of  the  "old  men"  who  have  not  been  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  of  things?  Their  lot  is  a  sad  one,  and  can  only 
be  fully  understood  by  one  like  the  writer  of  the  following  words,  himself 
an  Indian  and  a  college  graduate:  "Poor,  inoffensive  old  men,  very  few 
are  now  left  to  tell  their  tale  in  the  winter  lodges.  They  live  not  in  the 
present;  they  look  not  to  the  future;  and  they  are  not  listened  to  with 
the  same  reverence  as  was  shown  to  men  of  their  age  long  ago.  As  we 
tenderly  lay  our  old  men  into  the  ground,  we  must  bury  also  our  old 
outlook  on  life  and  resolutely  turn  to  the  future  with  its  changed  con- 
ditions. We  must  seek  to  attain  that  same  proficiency  our  forefathers 
had  in  their  day,  and  work  in  the  new  sphere  that  is  ours  in  this  land 
today." 

Just  one  final  word  on  the  Plains  Indians'  religion.  Of  this  the  white 
man  knows  little,  and  the  reasons  are  apparent  to  all.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Christian  missionary  too  often  looked  upon  the  Red  Man's  religion 
as  superstition  pure  and  simple.  Secondly,  the  Indian  is  naturally 
reticent  and  hesitates  to  speak  of  what  he  finds  it  hard  to  explain. 
Thirdly,  there  were  differences  of  blood,  race,  and  language  which  served 
as  a  barrier  to  any  mutual  understanding. 

Yet,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  a  missionary  is  to  help  the  Indian 
he  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Indian's  former  beliefs.     With  this 
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thought  in  mind,  I  shall,  therefore,  try  to  give  the  Indian  view-point  by 
quoting  at  some  length  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Ahenakew,  a  splendid  type  of  the  Cree  Indian,  and  an  old  pupil 
of  my  own. 

"In  the  deepest  sense,  the  Indians  are  monotheists — believers  in  one 
God — whom  they  call  'Kissa  Huneto.*  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  an  Indian 
comes  into  seeming  contact  with  some  personality  or  spirit  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature,  and  here  is  where  the  polytheistic  idea  creeps  in.  He 
acknowledges  this  spirit  as  his  deity,  but  high  above,  transcending  all, 
is  still  the  One  Supreme  God.  Note  well  that  other  individuals  do  not 
acknowledge  this  spirit  as  theirs,  although  they  believe  in  the  fact  that 
one  person  is  really  under  its  kindness  and  has  been  given  such  unnatural 
powers  as  that  particular  spirit  has  in  its  power  to  give.  Whatever  these 
powers  may  be  that  are  given,  the  object  for  which  they  are  to  be  used 
lies  with  the  Indian.     He  could  either  heal  or  destroy. 

"In  this  connection  I  may  mention  two  places  in  the  Onion  Lake 
district  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  touch  with  spirits. 
There  is  a  sort  of  peak  on  one  of  the  Two  Hills,  west  of  here,  and  twenty- 
three  miles  east  is  clearly  discernible  a  cone-shaped  hill  known  as  French- 
man's Butte,  where  a  battle  between  the  Canadian  soldiers  and  Big 
Bear's  followers  took  place  in  the  Rebellion  of  1885.  Many  a  youth  in 
the  past  days  has  spent  weary  vigil  on  the  top  of  these  hills,  trying  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  unseen  world;  trying  to  get  an  imprint  on  his  soul, 
a  glimmer  of  the  unknown. 

"Perhaps  a  father  was  ambitious  to  see  his  son  become  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  band.  He  knew  that  he  who  aspired  to  prominence 
had  to  be  a  warrior ;  had  to  enrich  himself  by  ridding  the  country  of  their 
deadly  enemies  and  by  stealing  horses;  or,  failing  in  this,  he  had  to  climb 
along  a  humble  path  and  show  himself  to  be  a  great  hunter  and  industrious. 
In  any  of  these  occupations,  of  course,  he  must  show  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  influence,  and  the  shortest  and  easiest  road  to  this  was  to  be  one 
of  those  who  were  known  to  be  under  the  influence  and  help  of  some 
spirit.  Accordingly,  the  Indian  talks  to  his  son.  In  those  days  the  boy 
reverenced  his  father.  The  boy  listens  with  humility  and  in  silence. 
The  father  names  either  the  peak  at  the  Two  Hills,  or  else  Frenchman's 
Butte.  The  boy  is  to  go  there  and  pass  three  days  and  nights  alone, 
naked  and  fasting.  The  father  explains  what  is  to  be  done,  minutely. 
When  he  is  through  he  does  not  wait  for  an  answer, — he  knows  he  will 
get  none.  Perhaps  several  days  afterwards  the  boy  will  be  missing 
and  nobody  asks  why,  nor  do  they  seek  for  him. 

"He  walks  to  the  hill.  As  the  evening  closes  down  to  night  and  the 
dew  begins  to  settle  on  the  flat  below,  he  covers  his  naked  body  with  a 
blanket  or  robe.     He  weeps,  not  because  of  fear,  nor  hunger,  nor  cold, 
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but  in  anxious  solicitation  for  kindness  to  be  shown  him  by  something 
not  mortal.  It  is  the  lonesome  cry  of  this  child  of  nature  for  the  spirits 
of  the  wild  that  were  in  the  great  land  when  it  lay  uninhabited  in  its 
great  eternal  calm;  when  the  sound  of  an  Indian  encampment  mingled 
harmoniously  with  the  cry  of  the  beasts  that  roamed,  and  broke  not  the 
great  stillness  born  of  a  thousand  years.  So  he  cries  softly  as  the  night 
with  its  dewy  breath  and  robe  of  darkness  passes  slowly  over  him. 
He  hears  the  night  sounds,  the  call  of  the  swans  as  they  go  on  their 
nocturnal  flight;  he  hears  the  weird  and  wild  cry  of  the  coyote;  cold, 
hungry,  lonely,  with  nerves  tense  and  soul  pitched  up  to  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  environment  around  him,  he  lies  there  on  the  cold  ground. 
The  spirit  of  the  wild  imbues  him  with  its  presence,  his  whole  being  is 
attuned  to  receive  any  passing  influences  that  may  be ;  he  is  alert  to  note 
the  faintest  impression  on  his  soul  of  the  gentlest  touch  of  any  presence 
that  may  pass.     He  sleeps. 

"Such  is  the  Indian  way.  He  may  not  see  anything  in  his  dream 
the  first  night,  nor  the  second  and,  perhaps,  not  even  in  the  last,  and  yet, 
again,  he  may.  There  will  be  no  mistakes  when  it  comes.  In  abject 
terror  he  may  rush  down  the  hill  in  flight,  or  he  may  stay  bravely  and 
hold  communion  with  what  appears.  It  may  be  the  Thunder  Bird 
whose  eyes  sends  streaks  of  forked  lightning  through  the  spaces;  it  may 
be  the  spirit  of  some  animal,  or  of  anything  else  in  the  universe.  The 
spirit  teaches  him  a  song,  and  calls  him  'grandson.'  He  is  to  sing 
that  song  when  he  desires  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  him.  The 
power  or  quality  of  that  particular  object  with  which  he  is  in  contact 
and  communion  is  given  to  the  boy.  He,  in  turn,  promises  things,  and 
has  now  the  right  to  institute  a  dance  in  honour  of  his  'grandfather'. 
He  who  has  'dreamed'  about  the  Thunder  Bird  has  the  power  to  give 
a  Sun  Dance. 

"After  communing  sufficiently  to  make  the  boy  understand,  the 
spirit  goes  back  into  'spacial'  invisibility,  and  the  former  goes  down 
the  hill  no  longer  a  boy.  His  mind  has  matured  overnight.  The  ways 
of  his  companions  are  of  no  joy  to  him  henceforth.  He  proceeds  to  fulfil 
his  promises  to  the  spirit,  but  never  exercises  his  power  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  He  is  now  one  of  'the  Men  that  Dream'.  He 
gives  a  dance  and  invites  others  to  join  him.  Words  are  spoken  to  the 
spirit  and  the  pipe  of  peace  held  in  the  direction  it  is  supposed  to  be, 
but  always  the  stem  goes  up  straight  over  head  where  the  Supreme  Being 
reigns.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  prayers  to  God  are  made  on  these 
occasions.  Health  and  life  are  asked  for.  Such  is  the  Indian  way. 
Those  hills  are  still  seen  with  their  peaks  pointing  upwaid,  but  they  have 
been  superseded  in  religious  value  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  by  two 
churches  side  by  side,  whose  towers  point  with  a  truer  finger  to  the  realm 
of  the  God  now  fully  revealed  by  His  Son." 


Material  for  Teachers  of  the  Non-English 

MISS   S.    G.    MOSHER 
Shandro,  Alberta 

THE  successful  teacher  of  English  must  have  a  definite  plan  and  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  teaching  words  that  just  happen  to  come 
into  her  mind.  An  examination  of  a  beginner's  grammar  in  any 
modern  language  shows  that  the  words  first  taught  are  largely  nouns, 
with  a  few  common  verbs,  and  the  necessary  connecting  words.  Ad- 
jectives, and  the  less  common  verbs,  are  introduced  a  few  at  a  time. 
Action  verbs  are  easily  taught  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  interesting 
sentences  with  them  until  the  child  knows  a  good  many  nouns. 

When  the  names  of  all  the  objects  in  the  schoolroom  are  known,  new 
nouns  can  best  be  learned  from  pictures.  Every  teacher  in  a  school  for 
the  non-English  should  have  several  series  of  such  pictures,  properly 
classified.  Domestic  animals,  the  common  wild  animals  of  the  different 
zones,  birds,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  articles  of  clothing,  furniture, 
dishes,  machines,  and  tools  may  all  be  taught  in  this  way.  It  is  possible 
to  buy  coloured  pictures  of  many  animals  and  birds,  and  these  should  be 
pinned  up  on  the  wall,  or  over  the  blackboard,  where  the  children  can  see 
them  at  all  times,  and  where  they  can  be  used  for  frequent  drills. 

In  the  spring  the  children  will  be  glad  to  bring  empty  seed  envelopes; 
it  makes  them  feel  important  to  be  able  to  increase  the  equipment  of 
their  school.  These  envelopes,  with  their  coloured  pictures,  are  useful 
for  teaching  vegetables.  Many  other  pictures  may  be  obtained  from 
catalogues  or  advertisements  and  these  should  be  mounted  on  pieces  of 
heavy  paper  of  a  uniform  size,  assorted,  and  kept  in  envelopes.  The 
teacher  may  make  outline  drawings,  in  black  crayon,  on  neutral-tinted 
paper,  and  mount  them  on  cards.  Under  each  drawing  write  the  name  of 
the  object,  in  large  plain  script,  and  also  in  clear  printed  characters. 
These  cards  may  be  used  as  seat  work  in  various  ways.  The  children 
may  lay  pieces  of  thin  white  paper  over  the  cards,  trace,  and  colour,  or 
they  may  be  used  for  freehand  drawing  or  paper-cutting. 

Samples  of  cloth  in  many  colours,  pieces  of  coloured  paper,  bits  of 
wool  or  cotton  in  their  natural  state,  scraps  of  fur  or  leather,  some 
feathers,  short  lengths  of  coloured  yarn,  embroidery  silks,  and  string, 
will  all  be  found  useful.  The  cloth  and  paper  may  be  used  to  teach 
colours,  and  later  the  children  will  learn  from  them  the  names  of  the 
various  materials  and  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  fabrics  by  the  touch.     It  is  well  to  have  a  great  many  of  these 
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pieces,  so  that  each  child  may  be  given  a  pile  to  assort  according  to  colour 
or  material. 

The  teacher  should  also  have  kernels  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
corn,  as  well  as  peas  and  beans;  some  rice,  tapioca,  and  macaroni,  and 
pillboxes  or  small  bottles  containing  tea,  coffee,  flour,  salt,  vinegar,  and 
various  spices. 

A  collection  of  colouped  drawings  to  illustrate  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
will  interest  small  children.  The  teacher  who  cannot  draw  well  can  buy 
poster  patterns  for  these  or  can  trace  them  from  illustrations  in  maga- 
zines. Paper  dolls,  to  illustrate  national  costumes,  will  be  useful  for 
language  work  in  the  second  and  third  grades.  Many  ideas  for  such 
dolls  may  be  obtained  from  the  Industrial  Arts  series  of  drawing  books 
and  the  dolls  and  their  costumes  may  be  prepared  by  the  older  children. 

Children  will  not  remember  new  words  unless  they  are  constantly 
drilled  on  them  but  a  daily  drill  on  the  same  set  of  objects  soon  becomes 
monotonous.  The  teacher  with  a  good  collection  of  material  may  vary 
the  drill  on  colour,  for  instance,  so  as  always  to  interest  the  pupils.  One 
day  they  may  talk  about  a  red  dress,  a  blue  ribbon,  a  white  shirt,  black 
trousers.  Another  day  the  talk  may  be  about  a  green  cucumber,  a  red 
apple,  a  white  parsnip,  and  a  yellow  orange. 

The  teacher  should  not  present  too  much  material  at  a  single  lesson. 
For  instance,  teach  first  some  five  or  six  of  the  commoner  vegetables,  as 
potato,  beet,  carrot,  peas,  and  beans.  When  the  children  know  these 
thoroughly,  others  of  the  same  series  may  be  taught. 

Outline  drawings  may  be  used  to  teach  such  words  as  circle,  square, 
oblong,  star,  triangle,  straight,  crooked,  and  curved.  Such  cards  may 
be  prepared  by  the  older  pupils. 

In  the  talks  about  these  pictures,  the  teacher  will  constantly  present 
new  verbs,  adjectives,  and  connecting  words.  These  words  should  be 
taken  from  carefully  prepared  lists;  the  teacher  should  mark  on  the 
list  each  word  that  has  been  taught,  and  should  not  trust  to  memory. 


At  his  best  Elmer  was  not  noted  for  brilliancy,  consequently  he  was  not  likely 
to  shine  in  his  history  examination.  One  stumbling-block  in  the  world's  record  con- 
cerned Nero.  Elmer  had  heard  of  Nero,  but  he  had  absolutely  no  recollection  of  his 
achievements.     But  for  once  his  intellect  was  equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it. 

"The  less  said  about  Nero  the  better",  he  wrote. 

The  examiner  apparently  thought  likewise  and  marked  him  perfect. 


Professor — When  you  have  finished  lecturing,  bow  gracefully  and  leave  the  plat- 
form on  tip-toe. 

Student — Why  on  tip-toe? 

Professor — So  as  not  to  wake  the  audience. 


For  Primary  Classes 

M.   ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

HINTS  AND  HELPS 

Story  of  St.  Valentine. — Long  ago  a  very  good  man  was  kind  to  every- 
one. He  sent  messages  to  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children.  The 
king  disliked  him  and  put  him  in  a  dark  dungeon.  One  day  St.  Valentine 
heard  the  cooing  of  a  pigeon  at  the  cell  window.  He  tore  some  paper  in  a 
heart  shape  and  fastened  it  to  the  pigeon  to  carry  to  his  friends.  Ever 
since,  people  send  messages  of  love  on  St.  Valentine's  birthday,  the  four- 
teenth of  this  month. 

SEAT  WORK 

{Continued  from  January  issue.) 

(29)  Draw  snowballs  and  write  one  word  in  each — words  to  refer 
to  cold — snow,  ice^  frost,  cold,  storm,  skate,  slide,  sleigh,  blizzard. 

(30)  Add  ing  to  fly,  fall,  jump,  break,  do,  ring,  bark,  keep,  play, 
work,  and  add  ed  to  jump,  bark,  etc. 

(31)  Hektograph  a  rhyme  or  sentence  on  the  front  of  an  envelope 
and  match  with  words  from  the  envelope. 

(32)  Hektograph  singular  and  plural  nouns  on  cards.  Let  the 
children  match  plural  with  singular  nouns.  The  words  "singular" 
and  "plural "  do  not  need  to  be  used  when  teaching  small  children. 

(33)  Write  sentences  containing  the  singular  form  of  the  word. 
Have  the  children  write  them  changing  to  the  plural.  "  I  have  one  mat. 
I  have  two  mats". 

(34)  Hektograph  a  number  of  phonograms  and  a  number  of  initial 
letters  to  go  with  them.  Let  the  children  lay  them  together  to  make 
words. 

(35)  We  cannot  expect  a  child  in  the  primary  grades  to  just  "study" 
his  reading  lesson.  He  will  either  form  the  habit  of  sitting  idly  in  his 
seat  or  he  will  disturb  his  neighbours.  We  must  assign  the  work  de- 
finitely. The  following  are  some  devices.  The  child  has  to  read  to 
find  the  answer  and  this  helps  him  to  concentrate. 

(1)  Make  a  list  of  words  from  a  page  or  pages  of  the  reader 
that  are  names  of  things,  then  words  that  tell  of  some 
action. 

(2)  Make  a  list  of  names  of  girls,  of  boys,  of  animals,  found 

in  the  Reader  or  on  a  certain  page. 
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(3)  Write  the  first  word  of  a  lesson  or  a  paragraph ;  the  shortest 
word,  the  longest  word;  a  word  that  begins  with  h;  a 
word  that  ends  with  t. 

(4)  Find  a  group  of  words  that  asks  a  question;  that  answers 
a,  question. 

(5)  Tell  who  is  talking  in  the  story;  what  some  one  in  the 
story  says. 

(6)  Ask  questions  about  the  lesson,  the  answer  to  be  written 
in  the  words  of  the  book. 

(7)  Write  all  the  words  beginning  with  a  capital. 

(8)  Write  words  having  a  certain  letter  in  them  as  n,  or  p,  or 
words  beginning  with  given  sounds  as,  6,  d,  /. 

(9)  Select  words  ending  in  s,  ing,  ed,  er,  ness,  less,  ment,  tion, 

(10)  Select  words  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  letters  from  the 
reading  lesson. 

(11)  Find  how  many  times  each  new  word  occurs  in  the  lesson. 
Place  the  number  below,  as  wheat,  called,  or  have  it 
written  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  the  lesson. 

(12)  Write  the  words  that  answer  the  question  "Where"?  or 

"When"? 

(13)  Select  a  list  of  words  from  the  reader.  Pupils  hunt  for  and 
copy  the  sentence  in  which  each  word  is  found. 

(36)  Have  a  number  of  picture  books,  story  books,  old  Readers, 
and  cards  for  the  children  to  read.     Afterwards  they  tell  the  story. 

(37)  When  beginning  print,  give  the  children  a  column  of  the  news- 
paper.    Let  them  prick  or  mark  the  printed  form  of  a  certain  letter. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING 

The  material  for  supplementary  reading  to  be  fundamental  must: 
(1)  supply  a  need  of  the  child;  (2)  motivate  about  his  interests;  (3) 
establish  vital  relations  with  his  experiences  in  life. 

The  supplementary  lessons  should  correlate  with  the  regular  reading 
lessons.  These  may  be  either  before  or  after  the  reading  lesson  in  the 
Primer.  If  given  before,  it  should  be  easy  enough  to  be  preparatory  for 
the  Primer;  if  given  after,  more  difficult  work  may  be  given.  It  will  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  and  will  provide  additional  practice  on  the 
new  words  of  each  lesson.  At  first  it  must  necessarily  be  from  the  black- 
board or  from  cards,  for  there  the  writing  is  large  and  the  teacher  gives 
what  the  child  most  needs  at  the  time. 

Before  any  lesson  is  read  the  teacher  should  make  sure  that  the 
children  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  words  that  occur  in  the  lesson ; 
otherwise  the  "reading"  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  naming  of  words, 
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which  is  not  reading  at  all.  Some  preparatory  exercise  is  necessary  and 
may  be  a  word  drill  exercise  pure  and  simple.  The  preparation  means 
that  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  each  lesson,  chiefly  new  words  and  new 
ideas,  should  be  overcome.  With  the  difficulties  overcome  the  child  is 
free  to  read  ideas  and  not  mere  words.  And  that  means  that  the  child 
actively  thinks  the  thoughts  of  the  story.  These  preparatory  exercises 
should  be  taken  at  a  time  other  than  the  reading  period.  They  may  be 
given  several  days  before  the  reading  lesson.  The  test  of  the  child's 
knowledge  is  the  rearrangement  of  words  in  new  relations.  It  is  by 
using  and  seeing  words  in  new  and  different  relations  that  a  child  learns  to 
read  fluently. 

Story-telling  is  the  basis  of  good  reading.  The  book  is  a  complete 
obstruction  to  thought  when  first  put  into  a  child's  hands.  A  child 
"soaked  "  in  stories  becomes  familiar  with  our  rich  mother  tongue.  The 
young  mind  so  fertilized  by  ideas  is  quicker  to  learn  the  printed  forms 
than  a  mind  barren  of  thought.  This  close  dependence  of  reading  upon 
oral  stories,  as  a  preliminary,  is  based  fundamentally  upon  the  idea  that 
interesting  thought  matter  is  the  true  basis  of  progress  in  reading. 

How  much  better  is  the  story  of  "The  Little  Red  Hen,"  given  in 
a  simple  form,  than  isolated  sentences  of  the  type,  "  I  see  a  cat ;  Tom  has  a 
hat." 

Our  problem  is  first  to  awaken  a  desire  for  things  worth  reading  and 
then  to  incorporate  these  in  our  lessons. 

1.  Pictures  are  the  first  to  awaken  interest  in  children.  These  may 
be  collected  from  books,  magazines,  and  advertisements.  From  the 
wonderful  child  pictures  in  advertisements  we  can  all  collect  a  wealth  of 
material.  At  first,  attach  words  and  then  sentences.  Such  words  as 
"baby,  mother,  father,"  attached  to  a  picture  cut  from  an  advertisement 
in  a  magazine,  have  been  used.  Later  on  little  sentences,  weaving  a  story 
about  the  baby,  were  given.  The  "Cream  of  Wheat"  advertisements 
make  a  splendid  basis  for  stories.  Pictures  that  have  action,  life,  and 
fun  are  specially  adapted  for  this  work. 

2.  Toys  motivate  around  the  childish  interests.  The  following  story 
about  a  top  was  of  great  interest  to  a  class  of  wee  tots:  "  I  am  a  top.  I 
can  spin.  Do  you  like  to  spin  tops?  I  wish  you  would  spin  me.  I  am 
tired  of  staying  on  the  shelf.     I  want  to  play  with  you." 

3.  Objects  in  the  room  as  chair,  desk,  chalk,  table,  may  be  labelled. 
The  children  unconsciously  absorb  much  by  seeing  the  name  and  the 
object  closely  associated.  Visualization  is  a  great  factor  in  the  primary 
teacher's  work. 

4.  Paper  dolls  or  Mother  Goose  "cut-outs"  fastened  to  the  black- 
board and  a  story  written  beside  them  are  fine.  Mother  Hubbard  came 
to  visit  us.     She  was  fastened  to  the  blackboard  near  the  door  and  a  new 
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story  was  written  each  night.  One  morning  the  children  found  this  story, 
"Good  morning,  children.  I  have  come  to  visit  you.  Are  you  glad  to 
see  me?"  Next  morning  they  found,  "Good  morning,  boys  and  girls. 
I  have  lost  my  dog.  Will  you  help  me  find  him?"  The  third  morning 
they  looked  eagerly  for  the  story,  "Good-day.  I  have  found  my  dog. 
He  was  riding  a  goat  yesterday.  He  is  so  funny."  The  last  day  they 
read,  "Good-bye,  children.  I  am  going  back  to  Fairyland  to-day.  I 
will  send  a  friend  to  visit  you."  Jack  be  Nimble,  Baby  Bunting,  Miss 
Muffet,  Jack  Horner  and  all  the  other  wonderful  Mother  Goose  friends 
visited  us  in  turn. 

5.  After  a  manual  training  lesson  on  a  house  such  signs  as  "To  Let, 
To  Rent,  For  Sale,  Wet  Paint,"  may  be  pinned  on.  On  a  sand  table, 
signs  as  "Danger,"  "A  high  hill",  "Go  slowly",  or  placards  advertising 
different  articles  may  be  placed  on  the  table. 

6.  Many  incidental  opportunities  are  offered  by  other  studies,  by 
school  movements,  and  by  games. 

In  directions — Teacher  writes  commands  as  "Turn,  Rise,  March" 
on  the  blackboard.  At  first,  the  teacher  says  the  word  as  she  writes. 
Afterwards  they  are  merely  written  or  pointed  to.  It  tends  to  make 
the  children  alert  and  quiet.  Other  directions  as,  "Tom  may  erase  the 
words  on  the  board",  "John  may  shut  the  window",  "Mary  may  collect 
the  books".  Tom,  John,  and  Mary  try  hard  to  read  so  that  their  names 
will  not  be  changed  to  others. 

7.  Names  of  songs  v  or  poems  may  be  written  on  the  board.  The 
teacher  says,  "We  will  sing  this  song  or  we  will  repeat  this  poem".  If 
they  do  not  recognize  the  name,  the  teacher  gives  it.  Before  long  the 
names  of  the  songs  or  poems  will  be  known. 

8.  Morning  greetings  may  be  written  as  "Good  morning,  children". 
The  children  respond  by  saying  "Good-morning,  Miss  Blank." 

9.  Interesting  facts  may  be  written  as,  "Yesterday  I  saw  a  robin", 
"St.  Valentine  will  be  here  on  the  fourteenth." 

10.  In  story-telling  time  the  title  of  the  story  is  written  on  the  board 
as  "Cinderella".  In  the  final  reproduction  certain  parts  may  be  assigned 
from  the  board  as,  "Mary  tell  me  about  Cinderella's  sisters."  "Tom, 
tell  me  about  the  Fairy  Godmother."  "Jean,  tell  me  about  the  ball. 
Jack,  about  the  slipper." 

XL  In  dramatization  write  opposite  the  child's  name  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  him  as  Harold — The  Prince,  Sara — Cinderella,  Dorothy — 
Godmother. 

12.  A  memory  gem  is  written  on  the  board.  The  children  read  it  to 
themselves  and  when  recitation  time  comes  the  teacher  asks  for.  the 
thought  and  then  has  one  or  two  read  it. 
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13.  In  the  game  period  write  "Shall  we  play  a  game?  What  shall 
it  be?  The  name  of  the  game  chosen  is  then  written.  Sometimes  the 
directions  are  given  orally  and  then  written  as  "Toss  the  ball.  Skip, 
Fly,  Jump,  etc." 

14.  In  number  work  let  them  have  problems  such  as  "4  rabbits  were 
eating  grass ;  3  were  hopping  in  a  game.  How  many  rabbits  did  we  see ?  " 
Let  them  write  the  answer  or  illustrate  the  story. 

15.  Stories  may  be  found  in  books.  Cut  these  out  and  mount  on 
cards.  After  the  stories  are  read  let  them  be  illustrated.  No  two  will 
be  alike.  In  beginning  the  illustration  work  commence  with  easy  words 
or  short  sentences.  For  instance  "The  Little  Red  Hen  found  some 
wheat",  "The  Pussy-Cat  saw  a  mouse  in  London."  Or  the  words  hetiy 
cat.     Is  this  not  reading? 

16.  On  cards  the  teachei  draws  an  outline  picture.  Under  the  picture 
write  a  story,  e.g.,  under  the  picture  of  a  sheep  write  "A  sheep  can  jump". 
They  study  the  sentence  and  read  it  to  the  teacher  or  to  a  monitor.  Then 
they  prick,  sew,  and  colour  the  picture. 

17.  As  they  advance  longer  stories  may  be  written  as  "  Farmer  Brown 
is  going  to  town.  He  is  hitching  his  horse  to  a  waggon.  We  will  go  with 
him  to  see  the  circus.  I  hope  I  see  an  elephant  and  a  monkey.  Tom 
wants  to  see  a  kangaroo  and  a  giraffe."  In  illustrating  this  with  crayola 
we  had  such  a  circus  and  Farmer  Brown  enjoyed  it  too!  You  may  not 
have  time  to  hear  them  read  the  above  story  but  by  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures you  can  tell  who  needs  help.  Most  of  them  grasp  the  thought  as 
seen  in  their  illustrations.  Was  there  not  thought-getting?  Is  that 
not  reading? 

After  a  visit  to  a  near-by  park  the  children  illustrated  a  story  of  their 
own.  Then  they  told  the  story  to  the  class.  A  blackboard  story 
followed. 

18.  Stories  written,  printed,  typed,  or  cut  out  from  books  are  mounted 
on  cards  and  read  often. 

19.  Other  Primers:  The  Brownie  Primer  delighted  the  heart  of  each 
little  would-be  brownie.  "The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading  is  full  of 
classic  stories  of  childhood.  Each  story  is  followed  by  supplementary 
stories  which  have  very  few  new  words  and  yet  give  the  needed  repetition 
in  a  varied  manner. 

The  Story  Hour  Reader  is  full  of  Mother  Goose  and  Fairyland  so  dear 
to  the  child. 

20.  Story  books  at  5  and  10  cents  may  be  secured  from  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  Bond  Street;  Nelson  Co.,  Wellington  Street;  and  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  Richmond  Street,  Toronto.  Cheap  editions  of  "The  Three 
Bears",  "Cinderella",  "Three  Pigs",  "The  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig" 
are  easily  procured  and  are  always  greeted  as  old  friends. 
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If  you  want  the  dearest  wee  books  (about  3  by  4  inches)  and  ones 
that  the  children  take  to  as  ducks  take  to  water  get  McDougall's  Tiny 
Tales  for  Tiny  Tots  and  Henry  Frowde's  series.  These  books  are  British, 
the  pictures  are  good,  the  print  large,  and  the  stories  related  to  the 
child's  experiences  in  life.  The  size  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  content, 
appeals  to  them. 

21.  Little  Plays  as  "The  Lark  and  the  Wheat",  "The  Sheep  and  the 
Pigs"  are  found  in  Work  and  Play.  This  book  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Readers  are  in  the  Toronto  Normal  Library  from  which  teachers  may 
have  books. 

22.  Christini  Rosetti,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field  are  the 
children's  poets. 

There  is  such  a  vast  store  of  stories  and  poems  for  children  that  every 
primary  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to  unlock  the  door  to  this  wonderful 
storehouse  of  literature.  A  child  filled  with  child  literature  will  want  to 
study  and  read  when  grown  up. 


The  Hot  Lunch 

WOODROFFE,    OnT. 

January  12th,  1920. 
The  Editor, 

The  School, 

Bloor  Street  W., 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  how  a  plan  for  a  hot  dish  for  the  children 
who  carry  their  lunch  to  school  is  working  out  in  our  community. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  starting  the  ball  rolling  by  giving  a  paper  on 
"Hot  Lunches"  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  our  Parent-Teacher  Club,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  parents  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  idea. 

The  next  question  was  how  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  We  teachers  decided  to 
hold  a  Christmas  concert  and  charge  a  small  admission  fee.  The  concert  was  held  and 
proved  a  decided  success.     The  proceeds  were  sufficient  to  start  our  "hot  lunches". 

We  purchased  an  electric  stove  (a  coal-oil  one  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well), 
a  large  agate  kettle,  a  dish  pan,  and  some  dish  towels,  and  we  had  at  our  disposal  two 
dozen  large,  heavy  cups. 

So  far  our  hot  dish  has  been  cocoa,  of  which  the  children  are  very  fond.  It  is  made 
with  plenty  of  sugar  and  milk  and  costs  two  cents  a  cup.  This  barely  covers  expenses 
with  sugar  16c.  per  pound  and  milk  fourteen  cents  a  quart. 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  only  a  week  but  we  are  confident  of  its  success. 
Later  we  hope  to  add  soup  and  other  simple,  yet  nourishing,  dishes  to  our  menu. 

I  have  given  but  a  very  brief  account  here  but  I  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  more 
details  in  order  to  interest  other  communities  in  this  very  worthy  cause. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ISgd.]     MURIEL  KERR. 


Education  in  Republican  Germany 

PROFESSOR  PETER   SANDTFORD 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

IMPERIAL  Germany  consisted  of  26  states;  republican  Germany  is 
made  up  of  26  territories.  Imperial  Germany  had  one  education 
for  the  'classes'  and  another  for  the  'masses';  republican  Germany 
has  one  education  for  all.  Imperial  Germany's  aim  for  the  elementary 
school  was  "the  making  of  God-fearing,  patriotic,  self-supporting  sub- 
jects of  Imperial  Germany";  republican  Germany  says  that  "moral 
training,  good  citizenship,  and  personal  and  vocational  zeal  in  the  spirit 
of  the  German  people  and  international  reconciliation  are  to  be  striven 
for  in  all  the  schools." 

The  constitution  of  the  German  Republic  has  reached  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Articles  142-150  are  concerned  with  education  and  schools, 
and  it  is  from  a  reading  of  those  that  the  above  contrasts  have  been  made. 
The  new  constitution  does  not  enter  into  details  and  we  are  as  yet  un- 
certain just  what  changes  will  be  made  in  the  practical  administration  of 
the  schools,  but  enough  is  said  to  enable  shrewd  guesses  to  be  made. 

Education  in  imperial  Germany  was  an  affair  of  the  state.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  German  system  of  schools — there  was  a  Prussian 
system,  a  Bavarian  system,  a  Saxon  system,  and  so  forth.  When  people 
spoke  of  the  German  system  they  usually  meant  the  Prussian  system,  to 
which  all  others  approximated.  In  the  new  Germany  there  is  to  be  a 
national  system  of  education  in  whose  establishment  the  territories 
(states)  and  local  communities  will  co-operate.  The  schools  are  to  be 
free  to  all,  taught  by  teachers  who  are  state  officials,  and  supervised  by 
"technically  trained  officials  with  administrative  ability".  This  last 
phrase  spells  the  end  of  inspection  of  schools  by  the  local  clergyman. 

We  indicated  that  the  education  of  the  classes  and  the  masses  in 
Germany  was  formerly  sharply  differentiated.  The  classes  went  to  a 
Vorschule  (preparatory  school)  from  ages  6  to  9 ;  at  nine  they  entered  one 
of  three  types  of  secondary  schools  and  remained  until  16  or  18.  These 
schools  were  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  a  classical  school;  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  which  stressed  mathematics,  science,  and  English,  included 
Latin,  but  excluded  Greek;  and  the  Oberrealschule,  which  was  a  modern 
school,  including  both  English  and  French  and  excluding  both  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  pupils  of  the  secondary  school,  after  completing  six  years  of 
the  nine  years'  course  satisfactorily,  were  granted  the  privilege  of  one 
year  volunteer  service  in  the  army  (Einjdhrig-freiwilliger  Dienst).     At 
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the  end  of  nine  years,  those  who  remained ,  sat  for  an  examination 
{Arhiturientenexamen  or  Maturitdtspriifung)  which*  being  successfully 
passed,  admitted  them  to  the  University. 

The  masses  went  to  a  Volkschule  or,  if  they  were  able  to  afford  the 
fees,  to  a  Mittelschule.  The  Volkschule  was  an  elementary  school  organ- 
ized for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  The  Mittelschule 
was  a  higher  primary  school  which  included  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  and  was  organized  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen. 
For  the  graduates  of  the  Volkschulen  and  the  Mittelschulen  who  wished 
further  to  pursue  their  studies,  the  various  vocational  schools  and  con- 
tinuation schools  were  open,  but  the  secondary  schools  and  universities 
were  closed  to  them — these  were  the  preserves  of  the  classes. 

According  to  the  new  constitution,  class  distinctions  are  no  longer  to 
be  tolerated.  "Exclusive  private  preparatory  schools  (Vorschulen)  are 
to  be  abolished".  "The  public  school  system  is  to  be  organically  con- 
structed. Upon  a  basic  school  for  all  there  is  to  be  erected  the  inter- 
mediate and  higher  school  system.  In  planning  for  this  part  of  the  school 
system  the  various  vocations  shall  be  the  determining  factor,  and  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  to  a  given  school  shall  be  governed  by  his  ability  and 
his  inclination,  not  by  his  economic  position  or  the  religious  faith  of  his 
parents."  "General  compulsory  attendance  shall  prevail.  This  func- 
tion will  be  carried  out  by  the  public  schools  with  at  least  eight  years  and 
the  supplementary  continuation  schools  up  to  the  completion  of  the 
eighteenth  year."" 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  last  two 
quotations.  They  seem  to  point  to  an  organisation  of  education  not 
unlike  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is,  apparently,  to 
be  a  common  school  for  all  between  eight  and  fourteen.  The  pupils  who 
leave  at  fourteen  are  to  supplement  their  education  in  part-time  (?) 
continuation  schools.  Those  who  wish  for  a  secondary  education  pass 
from  the  basic  elementary  school  first  to  an  intermediate  school  (corres- 
ponding presumably  to  our  junior  high  schools  organized  on  vocational 
lines)  and  then  to  a  higher  school  (secondary  school?).  The  nation  and 
the  territories  are  to  find  the  means  to  make  possible  the  attendance  of 
pupils  in  poor  circumstances  at  the  intermediate  and  higher  schools. 
Local  communities  are  to  provide  scholarships  to  the  intermediate  and 
higher  schools  for  promising  pupils. 

Private  schools  are  permitted  only  if  they  reach  the  standards  of  the 
public  schools  "in  their  aims  and  equipment,  as  well  as  in  the  professional 
training  of  their  teaching  staff,  and  provided  a  division  of  pupils  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  their  parents  is  not  promoted."  However,  within 
local  communities,  "upon  the  initiative  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
public  schools  to  accord  with  their  religious  belief  or  philosophy  of  life 
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may  be  established,"  provided  they  conform  in  organization  to  the  schools 
of  the  organically  ccmstructed  public  school  system. 

The  universities,  now  called  the  people's  universities,  are  to  be  con- 
tinued and  supported  by  nation,  territories,  and  communities.  The 
theological  faculties  of  universities  are  also  to  be  continued. 

There  is  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  Reli- 
gion is  to  be  taught  in  all  schools  except  denominational  (secular)  schools. 
It  is  to  be  given  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  religious  denom- 
inations concerned  but  the  parents  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their 
children  during  the  time  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  Civics  and 
industrial  training  are  to  be  regular  subjects  of  study  in  the  schools,  and 
"in  giving  instruction  in  public  schools  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  those  who  think  differently." 

Article  150  is  curiously  worded.  It  runs:  "The  monuments  of  art, 
history,  and  nature,  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  are  to  enjoy 
the  protection  and  care  of  the  state. 

"It  will  be  the  business  of  the  nation  to  prevent  German  art  posses- 
sions from  going  to  foreign  countries." 

The  writer  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  really  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  create  a  thoroughly  free  system  of  education.  The  German 
passion  for  uniformity  of  organization,  however,  has  led  them  astray. 
Children  cannot  be  educated  in  a  lump  or  drilled  into  education  by 
regimental  methods.  The  emphasis  placed  on  industrial  training  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  a  matter  for  regret.  Children  have  an  inviolable 
right  to  childhood  and  industrial  training  will  tend  to  rob  them  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  new  teachers,  who  are  to  receive  a  higher  education  and 
training,  will  be  sufficiently  broad  minded  to  counteract  the  evils  in- 
separable from  early  industrial  training,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  it 
if  the  new  state  school  supervisors  are  not  also  men  of  vision.  For  the 
sake  of  the  young  children  now  growing  up  in  republican  Germany  we 
wish  the  new  scheme  every  success. 


The  Care  of  the  Eye  and  the  Ear 

**  T      EST  we  forget"  the  following  rules  are  quoted  fiom  literature 
I  sent  out  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  State  by  Dr.  Wm.  A. 

Howe,  of  the  University  of  the  State   of  Education,  School 
Health  Service. 

RULES  FOR  CARE  AND  USE  OF  THE  EYES 

While   reading  let  plenty  of  light — from  the  left — shine  on   your 
book.     If  left-handed,  let  light  shine  from  the  right  while  writing. 
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Dim  light  and  glaring  light  make  the  eyes  tired  and  weak.  Use 
light  that  is  agreeable  to  the  eyes. 

Avoid  fine  print,  blurred  letters,  and  shiny  paper;  they  are  sure  to 
strain  the  eyes. 

Sit  erect  and  place  your  book  or  paper  about  12  to  15  inches  from 
the  eyes. 

Be  sure  to  consult  your  doctor  if  you  have  headache,  dizziness  or  a 
tired  feeling;   they  may  come  from  eyestrain. 

Rest  your  eyes  when  tired.     Do  not  strain  them. 

Let  the  doctor  treat  your  eyes.     You  cannot  do  it  yourself. 

If  the  doctor  tells  you  to  wear  glasses,  wear  them. 

Paste  this  slip  on  inside  cover  of  textbook. 

CONSERVATION  OF  HEARING 

1.  Every  case  of  imperfect  hearing  should  have  expert  examination 
and  treatment.  This  should  include  examination  of  the  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  for  the  presence  of  adenoids,  diseased  tonsils,  ear  wax  or  other 
conditions  associated  with  poor  hearing. 

2.  Conversely,  every  case  of  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils  or  nasal 
catarrh  demands  investigation  of  the  ears  and  the  hearing  function. 

3.  Pulling  or  boxing  the  ear  may  cause  permanent  injury.  Deaf- 
ness has  been  known  to  result  from  this  cause. 

4.  The  ear  is  a  delicate  organ.  You  should  allow  it  to  be  examined 
and  treated  by  expert  physicians  only. 

5.  Picking  the  ears  for  the  removal  of  wax  or  foreign  bodies  is  very 
liable  to  injure  the  drum  membrane.     It  should  be  avoided. 


The  Maid  Mathematical 


There's  a  lady  to  whom  mathematics 
The  soul  of  existence  supplies; 

Her  dreams  are  "polygonal"  spectres 
Adorned  with  weird  "x's"  and  "y's' 

At  breakfast,  she  dotes  on  ''solutions", 
At  dinner  to  "x"  she  inclines, 

The  product  of  "B's"  is  her  supper, 
She  slumbers  in  "parallel  lines". 

She  never  flies  off  at  a  "tangent". 
There's  a    "chord"   of  control   to 
her  heart. 
She  displays  an  unchanged  "surface 
tension", 
Of  "the  base"  she  retains  not  a  part. 


The  "tan"  is  her  favorite  colour. 

Her  life  she  guides  mostly  by  "sines", 

She  swears  by  the  fearful  "nth  power". 
She  "force"  with  "attraction"  combines. 

Should  a  man  make  a  straight  "proposi- 
tion"; 

When  his  bosom  most  deeply  was  stirred 
She  calmly  would  prove  "the  expression" 

"Irrational",  simply  ab-"surd". 

Yet  ever  the  grace  of  her  manner 
All  would-be  detractors  disarms; 
Parallelograms",    "brackets",    and 
"angles", 
Can  never  diminish  her  charms. 

Lyman  C.  Smith,  Cornwall. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Brightness  and  Dullness  in  Children,  by  Herbert  Woodrow.  Philadelphia,  Lippin- 
cott,  1919.  322  pages.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  LippincoW s  Educational  Guides 
edited  by  Dean  W.  F.  Russell  of  Iowa  University.  If  subsequent  volumes  of  the 
series  reach  the  high  standard  of  this  one,  the  series  as  a  whole  will  be  unequalled  in 
educational  literature;  for  the  volume  under  review  exhibits  real  thought  and  scholar- 
ship and  is  pleasingly  written  as  well.  Not  only  has  the  author  read  widely  in  his 
chosen  field,  but  he  has  assembled  his  material  in  masterly  fashion.  His  own  contri- 
butions are  sane  as  well  as  thought-provoking.  All  In  all.  Dr.  Woodrow  has  produced 
a  book  that  every  student  of  education  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence  and  its  measurement  must  perforce  consult,  p.  s. 

The  British  Campaign  in  France  and  Flanders,  January-July,  1918,  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto.  Pages  XI, +349.  Price  $2.00.  This  is 
the  sixth  volume  of  Conan  Doyle's  History  of  the  War.  It  deals  with  that  period 
when  all  seemed  about  to  be  lost.  At  the  time  we  were  pessimistic;  we  blamed  the 
generals,  especially  General  Gough,  for  the  German  break-through  on  March  21st. 
After  reading  this  splendidly  told  story  we  glory  in  the  deeds  of  our  soldiers  in  that 
trying  time.  Never  were  they  so  magnificent;  never  were  the  Germans  so  far  from, 
although  so  near  to,  victory.  And  the  reason  lay  in  the  heroic  courage  displayed  by 
every  British  soldier.  The  lines  bent  but  they  never  broke.  Tommy  saved  civilization. 
An  excellent  book.  p.  s. 

Asia,  one  of  the  xoXnra&sm  Philip* s  Model  Geography ;  with  thirty-six  illustrations 
and  maps;  new  edition;  96  pages;  paper,  9d;  limp  cloth,  Is.  Id.  George  Philip  &  Son; 
London,  England;  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  This  firm's  books  on  geo- 
graphy are  all  good;  the  one  mentioned  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  This  little  volume  is 
full  of  useful  Information,  well  told.  w.  j.  d. 

A  Junior  French  Course  (Second  Year)  by  E.  J.  A.  Groves.  252  pages.  4^.  net. 
Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Eng. ;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  In  the  First  Year  of  the  course 
the  pupil  is  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  limited  number  of  tenses  both  of  the  regular 
verbs  and  of  a  few  irregular  ones,  and  much  practice  is  given  him  in  the  very  elementary 
notions  of  French  grammar.  This  work  is  thoroughly  revised  in  the  Second  Year,  after 
which  the  pupil  is  taught,  carefully  and  systematically,  the  principal  irregular  verbs  and 
all  the  essentials  of  French  accidence.  The  reading  lessons  in  both  volumes  deal  with 
French  life  in  an  interesting  and  bright  manner  by  descriptions  of  various  incidents  in 
the  life  of  a  French  family.  They  are  supplied  with  attractive  illustrations  specially 
drawn  for  the  purpose. 

Happiness  in  the  School  by  C.  W.  Bailey.  85  pages.  25.  net.  Blackie  &  Son, 
London,  Eng.  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  A  delightful  little  book  for  the  teacher.  The 
chapter  headings  are:  Happiness  in  the  Classroom,  Discipline,  Attention  and  Interest, 
A  Teacher  at  Work,  Teaching  Devices,  Freedom  in  Education,  Vocation  in  Teaching, 
The  Courage  of  the  Teacher.  w.  j.  d. 

Socializing  the  Three  R's  by  R.  M.  Weeks.  '  182  pages.  Price  $1.30.  '  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  is  a  thought-provoking  book.  Perhaps  never  before  have 
the  various  school  studies  been  subjected  to  such  critical  appraising  as  now.  And 
more  attention  to  the  "essentials"  is  being  In  many  quarters  insisted  upon.  Yet  the  old, 
dry  treatment  of  these  fundamental  subjects  is  no  longer  accepted.  Read  this  book  for 
a  suggested  solution  of  the  problem.  w.  j.  D. 

Exercises  in  Logic  and  Scientific  Method  by  Dr.  A.  Wolf.  78  pages.  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  London. 
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Physics,  an  Elementary  Text-Book  for  University  Classes — Third  edition.  C.  G, 
Knott,  D.Sc.  370  pages.  Inorganic  Chemistry — Part  I  by  F.  Stanley  Kipping  and 
W.  II.  Perkin,  312  pages.  Inorganic  Chemistry — Part  II  by  F.  Stanley  Kipping  and 
W.  H.  Perkin.  747  pages.  Organic  Chemistry  by  W.  H.  Perkin  and  F.  Stanley  Kipping. 
664  pages.     W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh. 

Schools  in  Siberia  by  William  F.  Russell,  Ph.D.  135  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Education  Among  New  Canadians.  A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Manitoba  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Here  are  four  stories  of  the  problems,  the  difficulties,  the  triumphs, 
of  four  teachers  of  non-English  schools  in  Manitoba.  Every  teacher  would  find  enjoy- 
ment in  reading  them.  W.  j.  d. 

Citizenship  in  School  and  Out.  By  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  specialist  in  civic  education, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Hannah  Margaret  Harris,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  176  pages.  Price  88  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  This  course  for  the  first  six  years  of  school 
life  provides  for  the  successful  application  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  Studies  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  Book  of  Great  Lives:  one  of  the  Kingsway  Series.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 
A  book  full  of  well-arranged  information  on  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women,    w.  j.  d. 

A  Text-hook  of  Hygiene  for  Training  Colleges.  By  Margaret  Avery.  324  pages. 
7s.  Qd.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London.  Covers  in  concise  and  readable  form  the  work  in 
hygiene  necessary  for  teachers.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Pool  of  Stars  by  Cornelia  Meigo.  203  pages.  Price  $1.60.  Isabel  Carleton  in 
the  West  by  Margaret  Ashman.  277  pages.  Price  $1.60.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
It  IS  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  and  pleasure  to  guide  the  pupils'  reading.  Some  fiction 
they  must  and  should  have  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  enjoy  attractive  and 
wholesome  books.  The  two  here  mentioned  have  the  high  school  and  college  atmos- 
phere and  are  especially  written  for  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  later  'teens  and 
the  early  twenties.  They  are  both  good  stories  in  every  sense  of  the  term  and  all  young 
people  will  enjoy  them.  w.  j.  d. 

Defective  Housing  and  the  Growth  of  Children  by  J.  Lawson  Dick,  London,  Allen  & 
Unwin,  1919.  This  is  a  technical  report  of  a  study  of  the  physique  of  London  school 
children.  One  thousand  children  were  examined  and  798,  or  80  per  cent.,  were  found 
to  have  suffered  from  rickets  in  early  infancy.  Dr.  Dick  then  discusses  the  stigmata 
of  rickets  and  the  theories  of  its  causation.  Rickets,  he  concludes,  is  not  caused  prim- 
arily by  a  deficiency  of  ritamines  in  the  diet,  but  by  lack  of  fresh  air.  "  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  the  converse  of  that  arrived  at  by  Professor  Hopkins,  that  defec- 
tive housing  and  slum  dwellings  are  the  essential  causes  of  rickets,  whilst  deficient 
feeding  is  a  contributory  and  aggravating  factor,  and  that  any  scheme  of  feeding, 
however  perfect,  will  inevitably  be  a  failure  so  long  as  slums  and  housing  conditions  are 
left  as  they  are".  The  lesson  should  be  heeded  by  England  and  should  also  serve  as  a 
warning  to  Canada.  Our  towns  should  be  built  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  for  each  child.     Slums  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  P.  s. 

National  Conference  on  Game  and  Wild  Life  Conservation,  Ottawa.  The  report  of  this 
conference  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Commission,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  not 
only  those  interested  in  the  fur  trade  but  of  every  lover  of  wild  life.  Reliable  evidence 
was  adduced  of  the  perils  which  threaten  Canada's  fur-bearing  animals.  The  ravages 
of  the  "game  hog"  are  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Hornaday,  Jack  Miner,  and  others. 
The  Commission  of  Conservation  is  endeavouring  to  interest  the  public  in  wild  life 
protection.  The  publication  of  the  report  of  this  conference  and  subsequent  confer- 
ences should  give  the  necessary  stimulus  to  this  important  work. 
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Architectural  Drawing  Plates  by  F.  C.  Elwood.  Price  50  cents.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  111.  Mr.  Elwood 's  book  of  plates  covers  the  ordinary  details  with  which 
the  student  must  be  familiar  before  he  can  do  practical  drafting  on  architectural  work. 
They  were  compiled  for  his  own  classes  and  were  used  with  success. 

A  New  Handbook  for  Literary  and  Debating  Societies  by  L.  M.  Gibson.  331  pages. 
$1.50.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto.  After  giving  directions  for  the  conduct  of 
meetings,  summarized  arguments  on  both  sides  of  83  questions  for  debate  are  given. 

The  Golden  Book  of  English  Verse  (Book  II)  by  Frank  Jones.  136  pages.  2s. 
Blackie  &  Son,  London;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  Consists  of  selections  from  English 
poetry  with  questions  and  hints  for  teaching  appended  to  each. 

Infant  Primer,  9d. ;  Infant  Reader  I,  Is. ;  Infant  Reader  II,  1^.  Sd.  Three  of  the  series 
known  as  Bell's  Imperial  Readers.     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

Practical  Exercises  on  the  Weather  and  Climate  of  the  British  Isles  and  North- West 
Europe  by  W.  F.  Stacey.  64  pages.  25.  Qd.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
London;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

The  Children's  Cameos  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  Books  I  to  VIII.  Geo.  Philip  &  Son, 
London,  Eng.;  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  A  new  selection  consisting  of 
some  400  extracts,  all  specially  chosen  for  their  literary  merit  and  carefully  graded  for 
reading  and  recitation. 

Notes  on  Common  Animals — The  Nature  Notebook  Series.  Edited  by  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock.  125  pages.  Price  30  cents.  The  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,. 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

A  Child's  First  Steps  in  French  by  Arthur  Vitzetelly.  64  pages.  Price  50  cents. 
Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  An  excellent  little  book  containing  sixty-six 
lessons  in  elementary  French.     It  is  well  illustrated  and  will  appeal  to  children,    w.  j.  d. 

A  Junior  Chemistry  by  E.  A.  Tyler.  235  pages.  A  Complete  School  Chemistry  by 
F.  M.  Oldham.  459  pages.  Price  7^.  Qd.  Doobs'  Weighing  and  Measuring  by  W.  J.. 
Dobbs,  M.A.  176  pages.  Price  3^.  6d.  Examples  in  Physics  by  C.  E.  Jackson,  M.A. 
180  pages.  Price  5^.  The  Play-Work  Book  by  Ann  MacBeth.  151  pages.  Price  3^.  Qd. 
net.  Plant  Life — Studies  in  Garden  and  School  by  Horace  F.  Jones,  F.C.S.  260  pages. 
Price  5s.  Housecraft  Science  by  E.  D.  Griffiths,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S.  183  pages.  Price 
js.  Qd.  net.  The  Romance  of  Nature  by  W.  J.  P.  Burton.  164  pages.  Price  35.  Days 
of  History  by  C.  V.  Calvert,  B.A.  and  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  213  pages. 
3.5.     Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

A  Short  History  of  Education  by  J.  W.  Adamson.  370  pages.  Price  12s.  Qd.  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  Eng.;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

Practical  Methods  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  by  F.  Mollowo  Perkin,  Ph.D.  155  pages. 
Text-book  of  Elementary  Chemistry  by  F.  M.  Perkin  and  Eleanor  M.  Jaggers.  384  pages. 
Archibald  Constable,  London,  Eng. 

The  Project  Method  in  Education  by  Mendel  E.  Branom.  282  pages.  Price  $1.75 
net.     Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston,  Mass. 

Scientific  ]\£ethod — Its  Philosophy  and  Its  Practice,  by  F.  W.  Westaway.  426  pages. 
Price  105.  Qd.  net.     Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Eng. 

Chemical  Discovery  and  Invention  in  the  Twentieth  Century  by  Sir  Wm.  Tilden.  487 
pages.     Price  125.  6^.  net.     Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

Organic  Chemistry,  by  W.  H.  Perkin  and  F.  Stanley  Kipping.  664  pages.  Phar- 
macuical  and  Medical  Chemistry,  by  Sadtler  and  Coblentz.  765  pages.  Number  by 
Development  (Grammar  Grades),  by  John  C.  Gray.  1000  pages.  Number  by  Develop- 
ment (Intermediate  Grade),  by  John  C.  Gray.  486  pages.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Tenth  Annual  Report,  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa.  Students  of  Canada's 
resources  and  of  the  problems  associated  with  their  efficient  development  will  find  a  ser- 
viceable addition  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation.  This  publication  will  not  disappoint  the  very  wide  circle  of 
readers  to  whom  it  affords  an  instructive  annual  resume  of  problems  and  progress  in 
respect  to  the  intelligent  use  and  study  of  our  natural  resources. 

Scott's  Rob  'Roy,  edited  by  E.  R.  Musgrove.  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus,  edited  by 
H.  D.  Weiser,  Scott's  Guy  Mannering,  edited  by  E.  W.  Case.  Bryce's  American 
Democracy,  edited  by  M.  G.  Fulton.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  These  are  the  four 
latest  editions  to  that  excellent  series  known  as  Macmillan' s  Pocket  Classics  which  is 
featured,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  first  white  page  in  this  journal  where  Macmillan's 
announce  their  new  books.  In  the  series  there  are  168  titles,  uniform  in  binding,  size, 
and  price;  these  titles  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  In  each  of  these  four  there  will  be 
found  a  good  introduction,  copious  notes,  and  all  necessary  explanations.  The  type  is 
clear  and  readable,  the  size  convenient  for  constant  use.  w.  j.  d. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  School  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal.] 

Some  recent  transfers  are:  J.  G.  Althouse,  M.A.,  of  Gait  has  accepted 
the  princlpalship  of  Oshawa  High  School;  Geo.  E.  Ramage,  B.A.  is  now 
Principal  and  G.  A.  Preston,  B.A.  is  mathematical  master  of  St.  Mary's 
Collegiate  Institute;  Wm.  J.  Judd  is  Principal  of  Pine  St.  Public  School, 
Port  Arthur;  John  F.  West  is  teaching  mathematics  in  Fergus  High 
School;  Miss  Sarah  Skeoch  is  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Eramosa;  Cecil  L.  Bole  is  on 
the  Woodstock  staff;  Miss  Mary  E.  Knox  is  in  charge  of  the  Continua- 
tion School  at  South  Porcupine;  Miss  Leata  W.  Muckle  in  on  the  staff 
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of  Beeton  Continuation  School ;  Miss  Grace  J.  Brown  is  on  the  staff  of 
Princess  St.  Public  School,  Woodstock;  J.  R.  Pickering  of  Iroquois  Falls 
is  teaching  in  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute;  T.  C.  Smith,  M.A.  is 
Principal  of  Gananoque  High  School. 

Classes  of  1918-19  in  the  Ontario  Training  Schools. 

Faculty  of  Education^  University  of  Toronto. — Miss  Helen  Halstead  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Separate  Schools;  Miss  Marion  I.  Ridley  is  in 
S.S.  No.  11,  Tecumseth;  Miss  Alice  E.  Scott  in  U.S.S.  No.  2,  Erin  and 
Garafraxa;  Miss  Laura  J.  Roe  in  S.S.  No.  10,  South  Dumfries;  Miss 
Marie  Shantz  has  the  senior  Second  Book  class  in  Central  Public  School, 
Waterloo;  Miss  Hilda  L.  Fox  is  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Floss;  Miss  Jean  Middle- 
ton  has  the  junior  room  at  EUesmere;  Miss  H.  L.  Kelly  has  the  junior 
room  at  Verschoyle. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Vera  M.  Smith  is  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Walton;  Miss  Reata  Betts  has  the  junior  Second  Book  classes  in  Ridge- 
town  Public  School ;  Miss  Theresa  E.  Kersey  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  4, 
Dawn;  Miss  Valeria  B.  Smith  in  S.S.  No.  14,  North  Norwich. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Marjorie  Harrison  is  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Turnberry;  Miss  Jessie  Mackenzie  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Goderich;  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Nolan  in  S.S.  No.  15,  Peel;  Miss  Elsie  I.  Skelton  in  S.S.  No.  9, 
Kincardine;  Miss  Verlie  M.  Evans  in  U.S.S.  No's.  6  and  10,  Westminster 
and  Dorchester. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — Miss  Dorothy  Dennison  is  in  S.S.  No.  9 
Beckwith;  Miss  Saisie  Craig  at  Wemyss;  Miss  Luella  J.  Trickey  has  the 
junior  room  in  Mallorytown  Public  School. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Laura  Moore  is  on  the  staff  of 
Guelph  Public  Schools;  Miss  Cora  Graham  is  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Innisfail. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  Dora  Mooney  has  a  rural  school 
near  Massey;  Miss  Edythe  Jago  has  the  junior  room  in  Cobalt  Public 
School. 

During  February  a  new  quarterly.  The  Canadian  Historical  Review ^ 
is  to  appear.  This  will  be  a  scholarly  journal  dealing  with  Canadian 
history,  geography,  economics,  and  allied  subjects.  Original  historical 
documents  will  be  published,  also  articles  of  interest  to  every  citizen. 
Teachers  of  history  will  find  in  the  Review  material  not  available  else- 
where. For  example,  the  first  issue  is  to  contain  the  minutes  of  the 
Quebec  Conference  of  1864,  an  article  on  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  a 
British  Secret  Service  Report  on  Canada,  1710,  and  an  unpublished  State 
Paper  of  1868 — also  other  information  of  value  to  teachers.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  $2.00  per  annum.  Further  particulars  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  application  to  the  office  of  The  School. 
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Alberta 

On  Monday,  December  22nd,  a  conference  of  school  trustees  from 
the  four  cities  of  Edmonton,  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge,  and  Calgary 
met  in  Calgary  to  discuss  salary  schedules  and  other  matters.  On 
motion  of  Wm.  Rae  of  the  Edmonton  Board  the  Conference  adopted  a 
schedule  running  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  in  place  of  the  schedule  of  $1,200 
to  $1,800  asked  for  by  the  Alliance.  The  uniform  teachers'  contract 
asked  for  by  the  Alliance  was  also  rejected.  There  was  said  to  be  a  dis 
position  on  the  part  of  those  present  "to  deal  as  generously  with  the 
teachers  as  present  conditions  would  permit."  Mrs.  Corse  of  the  Cal- 
gary Board  supported  the  $1,200  minimum  on  the  ground  that  people 
who  can  raise  money  so  easily  for  Victory  Bonds  can  afford  to  pay  a 
proper  salary  to  the  teachers  of  the  children.  The  Conference  also  went 
on  record  as  to  the  desirability  of  greater  efficiency  from  the  teachers,  and 
it  also  reserved  the  right  to  withhold  salary  increases  as  per  schedule  in 
the  cases  of  unfavourable  reports  from  inspectors  and  superintendents. 

The  uniform  contract  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
rigid  and  that  it  would  tie  up  every  school  board  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  dismiss  a  teacher.  Another  objectionable 
feature  about  the  contract  was  held  to  be  the  clause  providing  for  accum- 
ulated sick  pay.  At  present  the  school  ordinance  provides  that  a  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  20  days*  sick  pay  in  a  year.  The  proposed  contract 
provides  that  if  a  teacher  did  not  draw  sick  pay  for  four  years  and  then 
reported  sick  on  the  fifth  year  and  was  ill  for  100  days  she  would  draw 
100  days'  pay.     This  was  voted  down  by  the  Conference. 

"The  teachers  of  Calgary  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that  decision," 
was  the  comment  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Hutchinson,  Principal  of  the  Central  High 
School,  when  he  was  told  of  the  action  of  the  Conference.  "It  is  not 
going  nearly  as  far  as  we  expected  nor  as  far  as  the  candidates  recently 
elected  to  the  1920  Board  agreed  to  go.  I  don't  know  how  far  this 
decision  will  govern  the  action  of  the  incoming  Board  but  I  am  confident 
the  new  Board  will  grant  us  further  increases.  Nearly  all  the  candidates 
elected  expressed  agreement  with  the  demands  of  the  Alliance  for  the 
$1,200  minimum." 

Apropos  of  the  above  interview  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  first 
actions  of  the  new  Board  in  Calgary  was  to  turn  down  a  resolution  of 
the  Medicine  Hat  Board  asking  for  another  conference  of  trustees  to 
standardize  teachers'  salaries  throughout  the  Province. 

The  Executive  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  met  in  Calgary  in 
December  and  decided,  among  other  things,  to  recommend  to  the  locals 
that  the  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  make  possible  the  admission  of 
Normal  School  students  to  membership  in  the  Alliance.  Further  steps 
were  also  taken  to  facilitate  a  federation  of  the  Alliances  of  the  four 
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Western  Provinces.  In  connection  therewith  consideration  was  given 
to  the  matter  of  publishing  a  magazine  and  an  official  organ  for  the 
Alliance. 

C.  E.  Joyce,  B.A.  of  Medicine  Hat  has  been  appointed  science  master 
at  the  South  Calgary  High  School  to  succeed  L.  A.  Marlin  who  resigned 
to  take  up  fruit  farming  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Joyce  was  for  six  years 
science  master  and  principal  at  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan.  Latterly  he 
has  been  in  business  in  Medicine  Hat  and  has  decided  to  re-enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

Frank  V.  V.  Johnson,  who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  studying  at 
Queen's  University,  has  returned  to  Calgary  to  resume  the  principalship 
of  Mount  Royal  School.  J.  E.  Hanning  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  manual  training  in  Calgary  at  a  salary  of  $2,200  and  Miss  A.  L.  Davis, 
B.Sc.  supervisor  of  household  arts  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

The  annual  conference  of  school  inspectors  of  Alberta  was  held  in 
Edmonton  on  January  1st  and  on  Friday,  the  9th,  the  staffs  of  the  Cam- 
rose  and  Calgary  Normal  Schools  conferred  jointly  with  the  inspectors  on 
problems  of  teacher-training. 

A  resolution  emanating  from  the  Medicine  Hat  School  Board  asking 
that  a  convention  of  trustees  be  called  to  decide  on  a  standard  salary 
schedule  for  teachers  of  Alberta  was  tabled  by  the  Calgary  Board  on  the 
ground  that  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province  make  such  a  scheme  impracticable. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  called  for  March  10th  a  general 
conference  of  representatives  of  teaching  bodies  and  school  boards 
throughout  the  Province  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  public  school 
course  of  studies  and  to  suggest  amendments  and  additions  that  may  be 
necessary  to  make  it  practicable  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister  of  Education,  has  announced  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Provincial  Government  of  1,000  acres  of  land  near  Edmon- 
ton as  a  site  for  a  permanent  home  for  the  treatment  of  mental  defectives. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  on  the  site  immediately  for  350  or  400 
children.  The  building  is  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
work  has  been  handled  in  a  temporary  way  up  to  the  present  in  Edmonton 
South  where  thirty-five  children  are  now  under  treatment. 

The  short  term  course  of  twelve  weeks  for  intensive  training  in 
Normal  School  work  opened  in  Edmonton  on  Monday,  January  5th. 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  students  in  attendance.  The  staff 
includes  G.  Fred  McNally,  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Schools;  G.  W. 
Gorman,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools;  Inspector  Watson,  High  River; 
Inspector  Fowler,  Wainwright;  Miss  G.  Jackson,  who  had  been  doing 
post-graduate  work  at  Columbia  University;  and  Leo  Pearson,  who  has 
charge  of  the  manual  training  instruction. 
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Miss  Dunn  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Lethbridge  Schools  for 
the  past  seven  years  leaves  on  December  19th  for  China.  She  has 
received  an  appointment  to  the  school  established  for  the  children  of 
Europeans  at  Weihwei  Fu,  Honan,  China. 

A.  C.  MacKenzie,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Practice  School  in  Calgary, 
resigned  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  go  into  business  in  Kincardine,  Ont. 
He  is  succeeded  by  B.  L.  Cook  of  IngersoU,  Ont.  Mr.  Cook  went  over- 
seas with  the  71st  Battalion  in  March,  1916,  and  in  England  was  drafted 
into  the  14th  Battalion.  He  served  in  France  in  the  infantry  and  later 
in  the  Flying  Corps  until  March,  1919,  when  he  returned  to  Canada. 
He  taught  for  some  months  in  the  Ready-Made  Consolidated  School  in 
Southern  Alberta  before  being  appointed  to  his  present  position. 

Quebec 

The  first  short  course  for  an  elementary  diploma  closed  on  December 
19th.  Dr.  Parmelee,  English  Secretary  of  the  Department,  presented 
the  elementary  diplomas  to  successful  candidates.  In  addition  to  those 
who  received  elementary  diplomas,  five  candidates  had  their  diplomas 
withheld  until  they  received  a  report  of  successful  teaching  from  an 
inspector  of  schools. 

Thirty-six  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  second  short  course  for 
an  elementary  diploma  to  commence  in  February. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  read 
before  the  Legislative  Assembly.  'This  shows  that  there  are  twenty  new 
school  municipalities  in  the  Province.  The  Catholic  Schools  are  6,642 
in  number,  and  employ  3,774  male  teachers  and  12,219  female  teachers. 
In  the  Catholic  schools  there  were  435,903  pupils  in  attendance,  the 
average  attendance  being  79.4%. 

There  are  809  Protestant  Schools,  employing  497  male  teachers  and 
1,931  female  teachers.  There  were  57,130  pupils  with  an  average 
attendance  of  76.4%.  Apparently  there  are  more  boys  than  girls  in 
Protestant  schools. 

The  proportion  of  government  grants  to  local  taxes  still  remains  very 
small,  the  total  government  contribution  being  $2,145,976.00  whereas 
the  school  commissioners  contributed  $12,405,301.00.  In  other  words, 
the  government  grants  amount  to  only  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  education. 
The  average  salary  for  Protestant  women  teachers  was  only  $606  and  for 
Catholic  women  teachers  $213.  The  average  female  teachers'  salaries 
in  the  Province,  for  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  together,  amount  to 
only  $295  per  annum.  There  are  absurdly  small  salaries  paid  to  Catholic 
women  teachers.  There  has  been  very  little  progress  in  the  financial 
support  either  from  the  Government  or  from  local  municipalities. 
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New  Brunswick 

The  Normal  School  at  Fredericton  reopened  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  an  enrolment  of  227  of  whom  ten  belong  to  the  French 
Department.  Twenty-seven  new  students  are  enrolled  in  the  English 
Department  for  advance  of  class.  A  larger  number  of  male  students  are 
in  attendance  than  for  several  years. 

At  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  at  Fredericton  lectures  began 
on  the  6th  January  following  the  Christmas  vacation,  with  about  180 
students  taking  the  various  courses. 

Gregory  Bridges,  senior  Ftudent  at  the  U.N.B.  has  been  awarded  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  for  1920  for  this  Province.  Mr.  Bridges  is  a  son  of 
Dr.  H.  V.  B.  Bridges,  Principal  of  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School. 

George  T.  Mitton,  B.A.,  lately  Principal  of  the  Superior  School  at 
Chipman,  N.B.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  High  School  at 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
St.  John,  N.B.,  have  gone  to  Halifax,  N.S.  to  confer  with  the  educational 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  text-books  to  replace  some  of 
the  prescribed  texts  which  have  become  unsuitable  for  the  schools. 

Saskatchewan 

Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Director  of  Education  among  New  Canadians, 
has  sent  a  letter  to  all  school  boards  suggesting  that,  wherever  at  all 
feasible,  night  schools  be  organized.  The  letter  outlines  the  system 
of  grants  arranged  to  encourage  this  work  and  suggests  that  the  public 
school  teacher  should  have  charge  of  the  night  school.  A  few  sentences 
are  quoted: — "According  to  the  1916  census  there  are  40,000  in  this 
Province,  above  the  age  of  ten,  who  cannot  speak  the  English  language. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  condition  every  district  where  non-English  are 
found  should  do  its  best  to  overcome  this  drawback  to  national  unity 
and  solidarity".  "In  the  Prairie  Provinces  there  are  about  190,000 
boys  and  girls  in  their  '  teens '  and  only  about  20,000  of  these  are  receiving 
special  training  through  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Y.M.C.A.'s, 
or  other  organizations". 

The  school  exhibition  movement  has  just  closed  its  most  successful 
season.  Modified  to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  the  Province  it  has 
developed  into  a  strong  educational  force  and  commands  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  whole  community.  The  prospects  for  1920  are 
most  encouraging  and  a  more  successful  season  than  this  has  been  is 
confidently  anticipated. 

The  requests  that  are  constantly  coming  in  for  the  services  of  school 
nurses  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  staff.     If  the  work  is 
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Business  English,"  $1.10;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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to  be  successful  this  staff  will  have  to  be  increased  until  there  is  one 
school  nurse  for  each  inspectorate. 

High  praise  is  given  to  Saskatchewan  schools  in  a  bulletin  on  "Edu- 
cation in  Parts  of  the  British  Empire"  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington.  The  activities  of  the  Public 
Education  League,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
results  of  the  School  Attendance  Act  receive  favourable  comment. 

Regulations  respecting  the  method  of  expenditure  of  moneys  received 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education  from  the  Dominion 
Agricultural  Subsidy  Fund  have  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa.  Liberal  grants  are  to  be  paid  to  Normal 
Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  employing  teachers 
specially  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  household 
science.  Extension  work  and  summer  courses  for  teachers  are  also 
provided  for. 

Over  a  thousand  teachers  have  been  placed  to  date  by  the  Teachers* 
Exchange,  organized  early  in  1918  as  a  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Education.  The  Teachers'  Exchange  has  proved  of 
very  great  value  in  securing  qualified  teachers  promptly  for  boards 
of  trustees  in  need  of  teachers,  and  has  saved  teachers  seeking  employ- 
ment a  great  deal  of  money.  No  fees  are  charged  teachers  or  boards 
of  trustees  for  the  service  given  by  the  Teachers'  Exchange. 

A  number  of  British  teachers  have  already  come  to  Western  Canada 
to  engage  in  the  important  work  of  training  the  non-English  for  Canadian 
citizenship,  and  many  more  are  expected  next  year. 

In  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon  a  school 
nurse  has  been  appointed  to  the  regular  staff  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  health  education  course.  This  course  includes  lectures  in 
physiology  and  school  hygiene,  the  inspection  of  the  students  for  physical 
defects,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  health  of  the  students.  Be- 
sides this,  the  school  nurse  member  of  the  staff  teaches  games,  folk- 
dancing,  etc.,  to  the  girl  students. 

It  is  desired  by  the  Department  of  Education  that  trustees  and 
teachers  should  pay  increased  attention  to  he  teaching  of  the  subject 
of  nature  study  and  agriculture  in  order  that  it  may  attain  its  proper 
place  as  one  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  curriculum.  To  . 
obtain  satisfactory  results  from  the  teaching  of  this  subject  a  school 
garden  is  an  absolute  necessity.  This  garden  should  be  properly  pro- 
tected by  a  suitable  fence  and  shelter  belt.  To  assist  trustees  and 
teachers  in  obtaining  trees  and  shrubs  the  Director  of  School  Agriculture 
made  arrangements  with  the  Chief  of  the  Tree  Planting  Division, 
Forest  Nursery  Station,  Indian  Head,  and  the  Landscape  Architect, 
Provincial  Nurseries,  Regina,  for  the  free  distribution  of  trees  and 
ornamental  shrubs  to  school  districts. 
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Is  Your  Skin  Chapped? 
—You're  to  Blame 

Chapped  skin  is  a  nuisance  as  well  as  a  great 
disfigurement.  The  wind  and  cold  of  winter  will  play 
havoc  with  delicate  skin  if  you  don't  guard  against  it. 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 

will  keep  your  skin  from  hardening  and  cracking.  A  slight 
application  of  this  delightful  cream  before  going  out  of  doors 
will  safeguard  your  skin  and  complexion.  Any  of  the 
Princess  Preparations  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  Canada 
on  receipt  of  price,  with  fidl  instructions  for  home  use. 

-     $1.50 
1.50 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier   - 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


1.50 
.50 
.50 


Write  for  Free  Sample  of  this  Delightful  Cold   Cream. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59 h  College  Street,  Toronto 


TEACHERS  and  PRINCIPALS ! 


The  boy's  success  in  school  greatly  depends  on  how  he 
exercises  his  mind  and  body  when  out  of  school. 

It  is  a  universally  recognized  fact  that  scouting  not  only 
gives  the  boy  a/  healthy  mind  and  body  for  his  studies  but 
is  the  very  best  means  through  which  he  may  be  taught 
manliness  and  everything  that  will  go  towards  making  him 
a  credit  to  his  parents  and  country  when  he  goes  out  into 
the  wide  world. 

A  very  interesting  booklet  on  THE  SCOUT  MOVEMENT 
—ITS  AIMS  AND  OBJECTS— will  be  mailed  to  you  free 
upon  request.  It  will  be  of  utmost  value  to  you  to  know  its 
contents. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 

The  Miller  Mfg.  Co.  Limited 

44-46  York  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Makers  of  complete  Official  Scout  Equipment,  Choir  Gowns, 
Cadet  Uniforms,  and  Duck  Specialty  Clothing. 


When  writiug  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Nova  Scotia 

M.  O.  Maxiner,  B.A.,  has  resigned  from  the  Amherst  teaching  staff 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Viola  McLean.  Burton  Angus,  B.A., 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Truro  schools.  Miss  Jennie  Malcolm  is 
now  Principal  at  Tatamagouche. 

On  January  2nd  a  number  of  high  school  teachers  met  in  Truro  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  local  teachers'  unions  to  co-operate  with  the 
Provincial  Teachers'  Union. 

At  the  Inspectors'  Conference  in  Halifax,  January  6th  to  8th,  two 
important  topics  considered  were  higher  salaries  for  teachers  and  short 
summer  courses  for  untrained  teachers. 

November  was  "School  Improvement  Month"  in  districts  visited 
by  travelling  rural  science  teachers.  It  was  a  great  success.  In  several 
rural  schools  libraries  were  established.  Schoolhouses  were  repaired 
and  equipment  was  added.  Among  sanitary  improvements  were 
windows  made  to  open  from  the  top.  Wash  basins,  covered  water 
containers,  individual  towels,  and  drinking  cups  were  provided 

Professor  W.  H.  Brittain  of  the  Entomological  Department,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Truro,  is  taking  a  graduate  course  at  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  Good  has  charge  of  the  department  during  his  absence.  ' 

All  teachers  in  the  City  of  Halifax  have  recently  been  granted  a 
substantial  increase  in  salary. 


READY 


THE    NEW    MAP 

OF 

EUROPE 


NOW  rfcT?  WITH 

-   --  ^*  NEW 


BOUNDARIES 


IN  PHILIPS'  SMALLER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOLROOM  MAPS. 

Size  42  by  34  inches.     Mounted  on  cloth,  rollers,  and  varnished. 
Price  $2.75  net.     (subject  to  alteration). 

(carriage  extra) 

Beautifully  printed  and  coloured  in  full,  to  show  with 
the  best  effect  the  recent  changes  of  boundaries  and 
the  new  States,  in  accordance  with  the  PEACE 
TREATIES. 

Railways  and  Steamer  Routes  shown.     Names  in  very  clear  type. 

No  classroom  is  complete  without  them. 

OTHER  AND  LARGER  MAPS  WITH  NEW  BOUNDARIES  ALSO  READY. 

"The  Schoolmaster"  (England)  says:  "We  always  look  to  PHILIP  &  SON  for  the  new- 
est and  best  in  the  way  of  Maps." 

Particulars  of  Maps  published  by  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON  LTD.,  32  Fleet  St., 
LONDON,  may  be  obtained  direct  or  from  RENOUF  PUBLISHING  CO.,  MONTREAL, 
{Canadian  Agents),  or  E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY,  TORONTO. 
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the  School 

*  ^ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant " 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Minister  of  Education  announces  that  Ontario 
will  need  this  year  two  thousand  teachers  more  than 
she  trains.  These  figures  are  significant,  if  not  alarm- 
ing. The  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  teachers  is  world-wide.  Germany  and 
France  felt  it  before  the  war.  For  well-nigh  ten  years  it  has  given  grave 
concern  to  the  English  Board  of  Education.  Some  educational  adminis- 
trators predict  that  before  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  not  be  half  as 
many  trained  teachers  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  classrooms.  Even 
Ontario,  whose  system  of  teacher-training  has  been  working  smoothly 
and  efficiently  for  years,  now  feels  the  strain.  She  wants  2,000  additional 
teachers ! 

There  are  three  ways  out  of  the  difficulty.  Ontario  may  close  2,000 
classrooms.  That's  a  form  of  national  suicide.  Ontario  won't  and  can't, 
do  that.  She  may  set  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  to  work — the 
untrained  and  the  inexpert— to  keep  the  schools.  The  farmer  would  not 
hire  such  persons  to  harvest  his  crops,  or  the  merchant  to  sell  his  wares, 
or  the  manufacturer  to  run  his  machines.  Shall  the  school  trustees  of 
Ontario  hire  nondescripts  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  most  sensitive, 
the  most  complex,  the  most  precious  of  all  products,  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Ontario?  Perish  the  thought!  The  third  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
the  obvious  way,  the  easy,  and  only  honest  way.  Ontario  may  make 
teaching  so  attractive  in  its  appeal  that  able  and  ambitious  youths  and 
maidens  will  not  turn  away  from  the  training  schools  for  teachers  with 
something  akin  to  contempt,  and  that  teachers  once  trained  will  not 
regard  their  occupation  as  something  to  be  disliked — and  escaped !  How 
to  make  it  attractive  is  the  first  problem  in  educational  reconstruction. 
On  the  solution  of  this  problem  all  other  educational  problems  must  wait. 

«-.     .  English  and  French  commissions  have  recently  re- 

ported upon  the  use  of  the  cinema  or  'movies'  by 
schools.  The  French  commission  thought  it  had  evidences  of  the  waning 
popularity  of  the  cinema  and  was  more  cautious  than  the  English  com- 
mission in  commending  its  use  to  the  schools.  The  English  commission 
was  quite  frank  in  its  approval.  The  schools  should  take  advantage  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  films.     Of  course,  there  must  be  safeguards 
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whether  the  'movie'  came  to  the  schoolroom  or  the  pupils  went  to  the 
'movie'.  The  cost  must  be  greatly  reduced.  School  boards — for  the 
burden  must  fall  upon  the  boards — could  not  meet  the  charges  at  present- 
day  rates  out  of  their  ordinary  revenues.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to 
hygienic  conditions  as  to  light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  Each  film  ex- 
hibited must  bear  some  significant  relation  to  a  school  subject.  While  it 
should  be  'stepped  down '  to  the  child's  interests  it  must  not  be  so  diluted 
with  the  trivial  or  the  humorous  as  to  discourage  all  mental  effort.  It 
should  always  leave  a  residuum  of  information.  In  its  commonest  form 
it  would  serve  as  the  application  of  a  principle,  or  as  a  summary  of  many 
applications.  And  the  '  movie '  period  should  be  regarded  as  a  laboratory 
period.    As  such  it  should  not  occur  too  often  or  last  too  long. 

Both  commissions  recognized  that  proper  films  for  schools  are  not  yet 
on  the  market  or  are  on  the  market  in  very  small  numbers!  They  would 
appear,  they  hoped,  when  the  schools  called  for  them.  It  is  of  some 
interest  to  know  that  they  have  begun  to  appear  in  America.  Already 
films  are  in  daily  use  in  several  schools  of  Ontario. 

p.  Dr.  Addison,  Minister  of  Health  in  the  British 

—  J        . .  Cabinet,  has  brought  upon  himself  considerable  un- 

favourable criticism  in  England  by  sending  his  daugh- 
ters to  a  rate-aided  secondary  school.  Rate-aided  secondary  schools  are 
public  or  state  schools  much  like  the  High  Schools  of  Canada.  They  are 
free  schools,  or  the  school  boards  have  so  generously  endowed  them  with 
scholarships  and  'free  places'  that  they  are  practically  free  schools.  But 
they  are  relatively  new  schools  and  as  yet  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

And  the  basis  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  Dr.  Addison?  Such  men  as 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  always  sent  their  children  to  private 
secondary  schools.  So  should  Dr.  Addison.  He  should  pay  school  fees. 
He  should  not  seek  for  his  children  the  free  instruction  of  the  public 
schools.  He  should  not  usurp  places  that  belong  by  right  to  those  who 
cannot  pay  the  fees  of  the  private  schools. 

The  significance  of  the  incident  is  obvious.  Despite  the  letter  of  the 
law — and  no  modern  state  can  point  to  a  law  more  comprehensive  or  more 
admirable  than  the  Fisher  Act  of  1918 — English  education  still  exhibits 
traces  of  an  undemocratic  spirit.  Rate-aided  schools  are  for  those  who 
cannot  afiford  to  attend  private  schools.  Free  public  education  is  not  a 
fundamental  right  of  every  child.  It  is  still  something  of  a  charity — the 
State's  gift  to  the  necessitous! 

Canadians  familiar  with  the  American  conception  of  the  public's  duty 
in  the  matter  of  education  and  with  England's  progress  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  modern  democracy  will  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  this 
situation. 
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Hio-h  Srhnnl  ^^  ^^^^  period  of  reconstruction  in  education  no 

«   .,  ..  subjects  are  safe.    Greek  is  disappearing  from  the  B. A. 

courses  of  English  universities.  Latin  is  no  longer 
compulsory  in  three-fourths  of  the  B.A.  courses  in  American  universities. 
Even  mathematics,  whose  position  and  interests  seem  to  be  as  secure  as 
Gibraltar,  are  now  assailed.  Arithmetic,  it  is  argued,  loses  all  educa- 
tional value  beyond  the  elementary  school  and  even  in  the,  elementary 
school,  in  the  form  of  number  work,  it  is  the  prime  time-waster  of  the 
school  course.  Algebra  has  a  vocational  value  but  does  not  deserve  a 
place  on  a  curriculum  whose  aim  is  character  or  culture.  Geometry  where 
it  has  a  cultural  value  belongs  to  drawing  and  where  it  has  a  vocational 
value  does  not  belong  properly  to  a  High  School  course  of  study.  Trigo- 
nometry— but  why  follow  the  radicals  further? 

Radicalism  in  education  may  be  foolish  but  it  often  achieves  worthy 
ends.  Put  upon  the  defensive,  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  have  begun  to  reconsider  and  restate  the  case  for  mathematics  in 
the  schools.  They  are  asking  themselves  questions.  What  are  the 
practical  values  of  mathematics?  What  mathematical  subjects  and  what 
parts  of  such  subjects  can  best  illustrate  those  practical  values?  How  may 
those  values  be  attained?  Do  the  school  courses  in  mathematics  reflect 
recent  movements  in  mathematics?  To  answer  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions the  National  Mathematical  Association  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  appointed  a  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  in 
Secondary  Schools.  This  Committee,  consisting  of  four  well-known 
teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  Universities  and  four  well-known  teachers 
of  mathematics  in  the  High  Schools,  will  be  able,  with  the  aid  of 
a  special  grant  of  $16,000  from  the  General  Board  of  Education,  to  give 
its  whole  time  to  the  task  and  will  probably  report  its  findings  within  the 
year.  Every  teacher,  in  particular  every  teacher  of  mathematics,  will  be 
interested  in  those  findings. 

_,  ,.^.  J  By  some  educational  journals  in  the  United  States 

Politics  and  .^  ..-i.  i  -    ^  ^u      u      a 

_, ,  .  vigorous  protest  is  being  made  against  the  alleged 

attempts  of  politicians  (as  distinguished  from  states- 
men) to  obtain  control  of  education.  These  politicians,  it  seems,  have 
been  trying  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  increased  taxation  on  the  boards 
of  education,  maintaining  that  too  much  money  is  spent  on  the  schools. 
This  is  said  to  be  happening  in  New  York  but  the  story  has  a  familiar 
sound.  Was  not  something  of  the  same  kind  attempted  not  long  ago 
in  a  certain  city  in  Canada?  Was  this. the  same  city  the  head  of  whose 
municipal  government  remarked  recently  that  the  teachers  should 
receive  increases  in  salary  but  that  "the  tax  rate  must  not  be  increased 
or  industries  will  not  locate  in  the  city"?    English  educational  magazines 
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refer  to  this  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  municipal  and  county  authori- 
ties. Strange  that  educational  expenditure  must  always  be  the  "  herring ' ' 
drawn  across  the  trail,  must  always  be  the  stalking-horse  for  municipal 
extravagances ! 

But  provincial  legislatures  and  state  legislatures  have  not  shown  any 
tendency  to  take  the  backward  step  demanded  of  them  by  municipal 
politicians.  This  controversy  is  a  legitimate  descendant  of  that  of  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  when  people  without  children  objected  to  paying 
taxes  for  school  purposes.  Now,  as  then,  the  fundamental  principle  is 
the  same — education  is  a  matter  of  national  importance.  Education  is  of 
too  great  moment  to  be  entrusted  to  the  same  political  body. that  deals 
with  street  railway  systems,  waterworks,  sidewalks,  pavements,  sewers, 
abattoirs,  laundries — these  are  municipal;  education  is  national.  Were 
education  neglected,  there  would  not  be  much  need  a  few  generations 
hence  for  the  municipal  adjuncts  of  civilization. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Canada  has  the  importance  of  education  been 
as  fully  realized  as  now.  The  future  of  the  Dominion  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  citizens  being  produced  in  the  schools.  Every  true  friend 
of  education  must  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  keep  the  schools  out  of 
politics.     Education  is  the  nation's  first  line  of  defence. 

_,  At  a  time  when  any  day  that  sees  no  proposals  for 

_       ,  changes  in  educational  systems  is  an  exception  to  the 

-         +•     f  general  rule,  it  is  imperative  that  teachers  should  be 

alert  to  discover  the  good  and  the  bad  in  present  pro- 
cedure and  to  suggest  improvements.  Why  should  changes  be  initiated 
by  those  outside  the  profession  rather  than  by  those  within?  Teachers 
must  be  in  the  van  of  educational  progress;  they  must  be  thinkers  and 
investigators ;  they  must  be  ready  to  support  in  every  way  those  of  their 
number  who  have  shown  their  ability  for  leadership  in  pressing  for  educa- 
tional reforms.  A  spirit  of  investigation  and  of  co-operation  will  be 
needed  for  the  work  that  awaits  teachers.  For  such  an  opinion  as  was 
some  weeks  ago  expressed  by  an  ill-informed  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  there  should  be  no  foundation  whatever — this  man  said  that 
"schoolmasters  are  very  admirable  men  but  they  are  not  very  wise  men". 
Much  is  said  about  revitalizing  and  socializing  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Some  well-meaning  people  are  going  to  great  lengths,  even 
to  evident  extremes,  in  trying  to  achieve  these  aims.  What  are  the 
teachers  doing  for  the  solution  of  such  problems?  Is  it  not  probable  that, 
in  some  studies,  too  much  time  and  too  much  labour  are  being  spent  for  a 
very  small  and  unsatisfactory  result?  This  every  teacher  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  investigate.  There  must  be  numerous  devices  for  securing  interest, 
multitudes  of  time-saving  expedients,  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
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m,      -pufij-p  ^^  ^^^^  issue  appears  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of 

«  .-.  articles  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics.     Teachers  who 

p,       .  agree  or  who  disagree  with  the  conclusions  there  expressed 

are  invited  to  send  in  their  opinions  for  publication. 

Teachers  of  classics  will  await  with  interest  the  report  of  a  committee 

appointed  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  "to  inquire  into  the  position  to  be 

assigned  to  the  classics  {i.e.,  to  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of 

ancient  Greece  and  Rome)   in  the  educational  system  of  the  United 

Kingdom  and  to  advise  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  proper  study  of 

these  subjects  may  be  maintained  and  improved".    The  personnel  of  the 

committee  includes  several  well-known   friends  of  classical   education 

some  of  whom  are  strong  advocates  of  the  "direct  method". 

—       ,        ,  In  England  the  National  Union  of  teachers  has 

«   ,     .  decided  to  accept  the  minimum  salaries  proposed  by 

the  Burnham  Committee  and  to  refrain  from  "going 
on  strike".  And  already  an  education  authority  (at  Canterbury)  is 
said  to  be  planning  to  make  these  minimum  salaries  its  maximum  scale. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  tendency  may  become  altogether  too  general. 

In  Canada  everywhere  there  would  appear  to  be  excellent  prospects 
for  greatly  increased  salaries.  Low  as  teachers'  salaries  are  in  this 
Dominion  when  compared  with  the  financial  rewards  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  other  professions  they  seem  to  be  an  improvement  on  those 
paid  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  all  countries  the  salary 
campaign  is  confronted  with  the  opposition  of  the  old  idea  of  the  status 
of  the  schoolmaster.  The  following  sentences,  quoted  from  the  Toronto 
Globe  of  seventy  years  ago  (September  14th,  1850),  show  something  of 
the  progress  made  in  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century: — 

"While  other  professions,  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  physicians,  have  long  since 
gained  a  certain  position  and  influence  in  society,  and  have  assumed  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  teachers,  as  a  class,  have,  until  lately,  stood  alone,  disregarded 
by  the  community,  and  in  many  instances  treated  as  beneath  the  notice  of  men 
infinitely  their  inferiors  in  mental  acquirements,  and  engaged  in  pursuits  certainly  not 

more  important  to  the  well-being  of  the  community The  smith,  or  the 

carpenter  of  the  village,  may  by  industry  realize  something  for  the  wants  of  a  surviv- 
ing family  and  the  shopkeeper,  or  the  baker,  may  perhaps  become  wealthy;  but  the 
idea  of  a  schoolmaster  having  any  other  position  than  poverty  would  be  thought  the 
height  of  absurdity." 

Closely  linked  with  the  salary  campaign  must  be  the  demand  for 
adequate  professional  recognition. 


Schools  New  and  Old 


[For  this  page  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed— CoUegfiate  Institutes,  Hig-h 
Schools,  Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars 
regarding-  the  staff,  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  send- 
ing a  picture.  No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large — all  schools  are  interesting, 
— (An  ordinary  snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction  :  the  print,  not  the  negative, 
is  used;  it  will  be  promptly  returned  on  request.)] 


LoBO  Public  School. 

Average  attendance,  43;    enrolment,  49. 

Teacher — Clarence  Routley. 


Public  School,  Humboldt,  Saskatchewan. 

Principal — Chas.  H.  Egan. 
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JULIA   A.    KERWIN 

R.  R.  No.  1,  Domville,  Ontario 

PROGRESS  Clubs,  like  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  have  but  re- 
cently found  a  place  on  the  rural  school  time-table;  and,  again  like 
agriculture,  they  need  still  more  attention.    They  are  increasing 
as  their  benefits  to  a  country  district  are  being  more  fully  realized,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  more.      Perhaps  in  a  few  cases  the  teacher  has  not 
enough  self-confidence  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  club  and  it  is  the 
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S.S.  No.  12,  Augusta 
Above — ^Teacher  and  pupils.  Below — "  Magic"  Progress  Club 

teacher  who  must  take  the  initiative.  Small  or  irregular  attendance,  lack 
of  school  interest  in  both  pupils  and  parents,  inexperience  in  forming 
school  organizations,  and  indecision  as  to  what  sort  of  work  should  be 
undertaken,  are  the  difficulties  the  rural  teacher  has  to  cope  with  in 
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organizing  such  a  club.  Perseverance,  with  a  determination  to  succeed, 
will  soon,  however,  overcome  these  obstacles  even  if  all  four  have  to  be 
faced. 

Our  club,  which  is  called  the  "Magic  Progress  Club",  was  formed  in 
October  of  last  year.  It  is  the  result  of  a  brief  discussion  at  the  Grenville 
County  Teachers'  Institute  which  met  in  Prescott  on  October  9th  and 
10th,  1919.  The  aims  pf  oui  club  are — first,  to  keep  the  school  and  sur- 
roundings as  attractive  as  possible,  thereby  creating  a  wider  interest  in 
school  affairs;  second,  to  make  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  manual  train- 
ing, and  household  science  more  real  and  interesting;  third,  to  provide 
short  programmes  for  Friday  afternoons,  which  increase  the  pupils'  social 
efficiency  and  ability  in  public  speaking  and  debating.  At  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  and  a  secre- 
tary were  elected  and  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  to  meet 
current  expenses  was  decided 
on.  We  agreed  to  meet  every 
Friday  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  elect,  at  each  meeting, 
committees  to  look  after  certain 
duties  about  the  school. 

At  first  the  programme  of  the 
meetings  consisted  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  a  few  business 
transactions,  and  two  or  three 
recitations  or  readings.  Now 
we  have  longer  meetings,  with 
choruses  and  readings ;  the  boys 
S.S.  No.  12,  Augusta  work  at  manual  training,   the 

Teacher-Miss  Julia  A.  Kerwin  ^^^.j^  ^^  ^^^j^^ 

In  order  to  finance  our  club  we,  with  the  help  of  the  young  people  in 
the  section,  prepared  a  concert  which  was  held  in  December.  It  proved 
a  financial  success  and  enabled  us  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  the  new  year. 
In  case  our  funds  are  low  at  Easter  we  intend  selling  the  articles  made  by 
the  pupils  at  the  weekly  meetings. 

Our  expenses  consist  mainly  of  sewing  and  manual  training  material 
and  stationery  (for  each  pupil  corresponds  wath  some  boy  or  girl  in 
another  province  or  country).  Besides  these  things  we  have  subscribed 
for  an  agricultural  magazine,  and  have  purchased  some  toilet  requisites 
for  the  school.  In  the  spring  we  shall  purchase  some  vines,  flowers,  and 
shrubs  to  beautify  the  school  grounds. 
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After  the  Christmas  concert  we  felt  that  we  should  give  the  young 
folks  who  had  aided  us  so  much  in  its  preparation  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
product  of  it.  Accordingly  we  asked  them  to  join  our  club  and  invited 
them  to  a  meeting  in  January.  They  responded  very  well  indeed  and  at 
this  meeting  elected  their  own  officers.  They  also  decided  to  wear  the 
club  colours,  maroon,  purple,  and  cream,  in  the  form  of  membership  pins. 
Besides  our  regular  weekly  meetings  we- now  have  a  social  evening  in  the 
schoolhouse  every  second  Friday.  All  members  share  in  this  meeting 
and,  besides  having  the  club  paper  read,  we  have  music,  songs,  debates, 
and  games.  These  semi-monthly  meetings  have,  however,  very  little  to 
do  with  the  Progress  Club  in  the  school. 

The  benefits  derived  from  such  societies  or  clubs  are  too  manifold  to 
be  outlined  here  but  a  few  of  the  most  important  may  be  mentioned.  A 
greater  and  much  needed  interest  in  the  appearance  of  the  school  and 
surroundings  has  been  aroused  in  the  pupils  and  this  interest  is  carried 
home.  Each  meeting  is  a  miniature  council  meeting,  with  its  proceed- 
ings carried  on  in  a  business-like  manner — a  lesson  in  civics.  The  same 
meeting  gives  the  pupils  the  social  recreation  which  is  apt  to  be  neglected 
in  school  life.  Responsibility  is  divided  among  the  pupils  and  as  a 
consequence  the  library  is  always  neat,  the  blackboards  are  ready  for  use, 
the  wood-box  is  kept  filled,  and  the  schoolyard  is  not  littered  with  sticks 
or  playthings.  The  correspondence  with  other  boys  and  girls  makes 
composition  very  real ;  and  as  the  children  are  encouraged  to  tell  and  to 
enquire  about  climate,  occupations,  etc.,  geography  is  divested  of  some 
of  its  ''bookishness".  Instead  of  having  the  treasurer's  report  audited 
by  two  auditors,  each  pupil  in  the  senior  grades  was  given  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Progress  Club,  and  this  provided  a 
very  interesting  "set"  in  book-keeping.  Every  teacher  will  at  once  see 
how  much  more  educational  value  this  had  than  several  ordinary  arith- 
metic problems  or  sets  of  book-keeping.  A  great  deal  more  reading  is 
now  being  done  on  agricultural  topics  and  along  other  lines  because  we 
have  a  daily  paper,  three  weekly  papers,  and  a  monthly  magazine  in  our 
school.  The  extension  of  the  club  to  include  the  young  people  of  the 
section  keeps  them  in  touch  with  school  life  by  means  of  the  meetings  in 
the  winter  months.  In  order  that  they  may  continue  to  look  upon  the 
school  as  a  social  centre  we  shall  endeavour  to  purchase  a  basket-ball 
outfit  in  the  spring.  These  are  some  of  the  greater  benefits  derived  from 
a  Progress  Club.    Are  they  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  formation  of  one? 

This  brief  sketch  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  some  teachers  who 
have  not  yet  experimented  with  a  Progress  Club  may  be  induced  to  do 
so  and  also  that  some  teachers  who  have  successful  Progress  Clubs  in 
operation  will  give  the  writer  and  others  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
and  of  any  ideas  or  suggestions  they  may  have  to  ofifer. 


Latin  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario 

Quid  deest? 

J.  O.  CARLISLE,  M.A.  and  D.  E.  HAMILTON,  M.A. 
Classical  Masters  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools 

(This  ts  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject). 

FOR  many  years  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  have  considered 
Latin  a  linguistic  rather  than  a  literary  subject.  The  aim,  so 
far  as  practical  teaching  in  the  schools  is  concerned,  has  been 
limited  to  a  course  in  elementary  Latin  grammar,  with  translation 
from  English  into  Latin  stressed  throughout  the  course,  accompanied 
by  the  reading  of  selections  from  Caesar  and  Virgil.  Even  in  the  reading 
of  these,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  language  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance, the  forms  of  words  and  the  syntax  of  sentences  rather  than  upon 
the  merits  of  the  writer.  The  Upper  School  carries  on  the  good  work 
begun  in  the  Middle  School;  and  too  often  Horace  and  Cicero  are  read 
with  a  view  to  analysis,  parsing,  and  syntax  rather  than  with  regard  to 
their  literary  qualities. 

The  only  justification  for  such  a  course  in  Latin  is  the  firm  belief 
that  the  major  value  of  the  study  lies  in  the  increasing  ability  to  trace 
each  form  to  its  lair,  to  account  exactly  for  the  use  of  cases,  tenses,  and 
moods,  and  to  translate  English  accurately  into  grammatically  correct 
Latin.  A  glance  at  the  papers  set  in  Latin  for  matriculation  shows 
that  the  examiners  at  least  hold  such  knowledge  in  high  esteem;  ques- 
tions testing  literary  appreciation,  knowledge  of  literary  values,  or 
questions  dealing  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  content  of  the  author 
read  are  either  totally  lacking  or  form  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
examination.  Since  every  teacher  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  success 
in  preparing  classes  for  these  examinations,  he  is  forced  to  conform 
to  the  type  of  paper  set,  and  his  teaching  automatically  becomes  a 
grind  upon  accidence,  syntax,  and  translation,  with  only  a  hurried  word 
or  two  when  time  permits — and  every  teacher  knows  how  seldom  that 
is — ^regarding  the  quality  or  content  of  the  author.  Drill,  drill,  and 
more  drill — grammar,  grammar,  and  more  grammar — silly  sentences 
turned  into  Latin  with  variations,  many  variations — until  one  is  forced 
to  sympathise  both  with  the  teachers  who  find  life  stale,  dull,  and  un- 
profitable, and  with  the  pupil  who  inscribes  upon  his  text  that  well- 
known  schoolboy  classic  which  begins, 

"All  are  dead  who  spoke  it". 
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What  is  the  result  obtained  from  such  tremendous  effort?  Judging 
by  the  course  and  the  examinations,  the  result  should  be  a  scholarly 
though  perhaps  pedantic  accuracy  in  syntax,  in  accidence,  and  in 
translation.  Surely  two  to  three  hours  a  week  through  the  school  year 
for  four  successive  years  would  at  least  give  us  this!  How  sanguine  is 
such  an  expectation  every  classical  teacher  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
knows  only  too  well.  Even  this  limited  aim,  narrow  as  it  may  seem, 
is  attained  by  only  a  small  percentage  of  high  school  students.  The 
others  derive  from  their  study  of  Latin  only  a  most  amazing  jumble 
of  half-known  words,  forms,  and  constructions,  and  a  rather  hazy  know- 
ledge of  a  small  part  of  the  writings  of  one  or  two  rather  uninteresting 
and  difficult  writers. 

The  advocates  of  the  present  course  of  study  may  reply  that  the 
case  is  overstated.  Every  teacher  who  has  read  matriculation  papers 
knows  that  it  is  not.  They  may  reply  that  many  students  are  not 
naturally  efficient  in  linguistic  studies  and  that  a  high  percentage  of 
failures  is  inevitable.  In  this  there  is  some  truth  but  in  very  many 
cases  lack  of  ability  is  simply  lack  of  interest,  which  could  possibly  be 
aroused  by  a  different  viewpoint  and  line  of  attack.  They  may  reply 
that  the  value  of  the  course  in  Latin  is  not  perceived  by  the  poor  student, 
but  that  the  mental  gymnastics  which  he  performs  during  his  course 
must  help  to  give  him  power  to  think.  But  surely  this  mental  discipline 
would  not  be  impaired  but  enhanced  by  a  course  in  which  interest  and 
culture  are  primary,  not  secondary  aims.  They  may  reply  that  the  high 
school  course  is  only  preparatory,  after  all;  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
other  than  lay  a  sketchy  foundation  for  further  work,  done  either  in 
university  or  by  the  student  himself  in  after  years.  But  only  a  small 
percentage  of  high  school  pupils  ever  proceed  to  the  universities,  and 
certainly  not  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  ever  think  of  opening  a 
Latin  book  of  any  kind  or  description  unless  educational  requirements 
demand  it.  Whatever  benefit  is  to  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  Latin 
must  be  acquired  by  tha  vast  majority  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
nowhere  else. 

If  this  be  true,  should  not  the  secondary  schools  at  least  attempt  to 
offer  a  course  which  is  complete  in  itself,  which  will  leave  the  student — 
even  the  one  of  average  ability — -with  something  more  than  a  half 
knowledge  of  Latin  forms  and  syntax?  Should  not  a  student  be  able 
to  lay  his  finger  upon  the  benefits  derived  from  his  study  of  Latin,  and 
say  truthfully,  "Thus  and  so  I  was  benefited  by  this  study?" 

Before  the  pupil  can  be  expected  to  see  clearly  the  beneficial  results 
of  his  labours,  surely  the  teacher  should  have  these  results  formulated 
as  the  aims  and  ideals  of  his  work.  The  writers  believe  that  a  clear 
conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  first  essential  of  good  teaching 
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as  it  enables  effort  to  be  directed  consciously  towards  that  end,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  energy. 

Now,  there  is  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  value  of  Latin  as 
a  course  of  study  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  forms 
as  in  the  ability  to  derive  the  proper  meaning  from  them,  not  so  much  in 
grammar  as  in  content,  not  so  much  in  ability  to  use  Latin  as  to  read  it. 
The  cultural  value  of  Latin  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  language  of  a 
great  people,  that  enshrined  in  it  is  a  beautiful  literature,  that  through 
it  a  better  knowledge  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  and  their  work  in  the 
world  may  be  obtained  than  without  it.  In  other  words,  the  study  of 
language  and  forms  is  of  value  mainly  as  a  key  to  the  literature,  customs, 
and  history  of  the  Roman  people.  That  key  is  almost  valueless  unless  if 
is  used  to  open  the  door  to  that  cultural  knowledge.  This,  then,  should 
be  the  primary  aim  of  the  Latin  course- — to  leave  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  Roman  literature,  Roman  customs,  and  Roman  history. 
They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  modern  world  rests  upon  an  ancient 
foundation,  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  world  of  to-day  is  only 
possible  if  a  proper  perspective  is  obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Rome 
of  long  ago. 

Is  the  reading  of  selections  from  Caesar  and  Virgil  the  best  possible 
means  to  accomplish  this  end?  The  selections  from  Caesar  are  de- 
spatches describing  the  progress  of  a  military  campaign  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  of  little  importance.  Virgil  is  an  extremely  difficult 
poet,  dealing  with  pseudo-historical  events.  What  may  students  learn 
from  them  of  Roman  life,  its  laws  and  customs,  its  institutions  and  their 
effects  upon  the  world  of  to-day?  Very  little,  even  if  a  special  effort  is 
made  by  the  teacher  to  stress  this  side  of  his  work. 

For  their  purely  literary  value,  both  Caesar  and  Virgil  are  worthy 
of  study.  Caesar  was  a  master  of  concise  and  forceful  prose,  Virgil  a 
poet  of  transcendent  powers.  Both,  however,  are  difficult;  both 
require  matured  powers  for  fruitful  study ;  and  this  is  what  the  average 
Middle  School  student  lacks. 

What  could  be  used  or  should  be  used  in  place  of  present  authors 
read  in  the  Middle  School? 

Pedagogical  considerations,  if  no  other,  demand  a  graded  reader  in 
which  the  student  may  find  much  material  for  reading  in  Latin.  The 
selections  should  begin  with  material  so  simple  that  a  student  may  read 
it  with  some  hope  of  obtaining  the  meaning  of  the  selection  by  his  own 
efforts;  he  should  begin  his  reading  very  early  in  his  course — certainly 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  study.  The  reader 
should  be  closely  correlated  with  the  introductory  grammar  used;  the 
two  books  should  dovetail  in  such  a  way  that  each  reading  lesson  forms 
a  field  in  which  the  student  may  exercise  his  newly-acquired  vocabulary 
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and  knowledge  of  forms.  But  more  than  that,  each  selection  from  the 
very  beginning  should  be  interesting  in  content;  it  should  deal  with 
some  important  phase  of  Roman  life  and  manners,  and  so  should  form 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  teacher  may  gather  worth-while  information. 
By  degrees  the  difficulty  of  selections  should  be  increased  until  the  student 
can  read  selections  of  average  difficulty  from  any  Latin  author  whatever. 

In  this  way  the  student  is  never  confronted  by  a  task  so  far  beyond 
his  abilities  that  despair  breeds  listlessness,  as  so  often  happens  under 
our  present  system.  The  interest  of  the  student  who  finds  that  his  study 
of  Latin  is  yielding  a  wealth  of  information  will  certainly  be  more  sus- 
tained. There  will  no  longer  be  any  reason  for  boys  pondering  over  the 
strange  fact  that  the  Romans  seemed  to  eat  nothing  but  corn  and  to 
have  no  occupation  save  fighting — a  misapprehension  almost  inevitable 
when  Caesar's  vocabulary  forms  the  basis  pf  our  introductory  book. 
In  other  words,  such  a  reader  would  supply  the  stimulus  to  interest 
which  is  needed  so  badly  and  the  student  would  not  longer  be  so  tempted 
to  ask,  "Why  is  Latin  studied?     Of  what  use  is  it  anyway?" 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  Latin  read  would  be  greatly  increased.  By 
always  keeping  the  material  well  within  the  range  of  the  student's 
knowledge,  much  more  could  be  covered  than  by  our  present  method  in 
which  students  are  faced  with  appalling  masses  of  subjunctives,  indirect 
narration,  and  similar  horrors  before  they  are  in  a  position  to  attempt  to 
understand  them. 

Would  the  work  done  on  the  purely  linguistic  side  suffer?  The 
writers  think  not.  The  added  energy  derived  from  sustained  interest 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  time  taken  in  instruction  in 
content  rather  than  in  language.  Further,  time  could  be  saved  by 
amalgamating  the  course  in  Latin  and  Roman  history,  basing  the 
history  in  part  at  least  upon  the  selections  given  for  reading. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  let  the  literary  selections  be  read  with  a  view 
to  literary  appreciation  as  well  as  language.  If  the  teachers  of  Ontario 
demand  this  reform  the  examiners  will  be  forced  to  fall  in  line.  Does  not 
the  stress  laid  upon  such  knowledge  as  the  proper  comparison  of  idoneus 
or  the  vowel  quantities  in  inclutus  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  to  the 
opponents  of  Latin  to  ridicule  the  v^hole  study?  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to 
say  why  a  boy  who  possesses  this  knowledge  is  better  equipped  for  life 
as  man  or  citizen  than  he  who  lacks  it. 

It  is  the  strong  conviction  of  the  writers  that  the  present  course  in 
Latin  will  lead  surely  and  not  slowly  to  its  decease  as  a  major  subject 
in  our  school  curriculum.  They  also  believe  fervently  that  Latin  can 
be  made  and  deserves  to  be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
school  subjects.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished has  been  indicated. 
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The  next  article  of  the  series  will  deal  with  the  bearing  of  Latin  upon 
English,  the  extent  to  which  Latin  is  used  at  present  to  improve  our 
pupils  in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  methods  by  which  much 
greater  results  could  be  attained. 


History  Teaching  in  Alberta 

C.    SANSOM,    B.A. 

Normal  School,  Calgary 

THE  results  of  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools  of  Alberta  as 
disclosed  by  the  historical  knowledge  of  students  entering  the 
Normal  School  are  hardly  satisfactory.  They  point  pretty  defi- 
nitely to  the  conclusion  that  history  is  being  taught  very  unsuccessfully 
even  in  the  town  and  city  schools  of  this  Province.  In  the  rural  schools  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  really  good  results  in  history  can  be  obtained 
under  school  conditions  existing  in  most  rural  communities  in  Alberta. 
But  in  the  graded  schools  of  towns  and  cities  reasonably  good  results  in 
such  an  important  subject  as  history  should  be  expected.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  a  pupil  spends  five  years  of  his  school  life,  including  one 
full  year  in  the  High  School,  studying  a  subject,  as  he  does  in  the  case 
of  Canadian  history,  and  then  discloses  almost  no  discoverable  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Only  good  results  can  justify  such  a  serious  expenditure 
of  time ;  and  at  least  fairly  good  results  should  be  forthcoming  or  the  time 
should  be  greatly  curtailed. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  adduce  a  fraction  of 
the  evidence  available  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  are  getting  a  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  history.  Just  a 
few  recent  disclosures  will  be  given  in  substantiation.  Thus  out  of  a  class 
of  forty-eight  Normal  School  students  no  fewer  than  seventeen  were  un- 
able to  say  what  event  our  Canadian  National  Holiday  commemorates. 
Ten  of  these  students,  some  of  whom  had  passed  up  through  our  entire 
system,  were  unable  to  give  even  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  this 
holiday  falls.  It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  these  questions  were 
answered  correctly  by  a  considerable  number.  But  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  eoery  pupil  passing  through  our  Public  and  High 
Schools  should  know  the  day  of  the  month  of  our  national  holiday  and 
the  event  that  it  commemorates. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  a  question  involving  anything  like  a  careful 
knowledge  of  historical  events  and  movements  that  the  real  situation  is 
disclosed.    Thus  to  the  question,  "What  Governor  of  Canada  signed  the 
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Rebellion  Losses  Bill?"  thirty-seven  out  of  the  forty-eight  students  gave 
no  answer  at  all;  five  thought  it  was  Lord  Durham;  one  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  one  Carleton,  and  only  four  students  in  the  entire  class 
answered  correctly. 

To  the  question,  "Where  was  the  fortress  of  Louisburg  situated?" 
twenty-six  did  not  hazard  any  answer.  Six  thought  it  was  in  Quebec; 
two  on  Prince  Edward  Island;  two  in  Acadia;  one  on  the  north  coast  of 
New  Brunswick ;  one  on  the  north  point  of  Cape  Breton  Island ;  and  only 
nine  students  gave  an  acceptable  answer.  When  one  considers  the  very 
great  significance  of  the  location  of  Louisburg  in  relation  to  the  New" 
England  seaports  and  their  trade  and  commerce,  the  British  tenure  of 
Acadia,  and  the  entire  imperialistic  dream  of  a  great  French  American 
Empire  extending  from  Gasp6  to  New  Orleans,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  under- 
stand how  pupils  can  study  the  history  of  New  France  intensively  in 
Grade  VI,  review  it  in  Grade  VIII,  and  once  again  in  Grade  X,  and  never 
discover  the  location  of  this  fortress. 

In  regard  to  the  captures  of  Louisburg  three  students  thought  it  was 
taken  three  times  by  the  French;  one  five  times  by  the  French]  two  twice 
by  the  French',  two  twice  by  the  United  States;  four  three  times  by  the 
United  States;  five  once  by  the  British;  twenty-two  refused  to  put  them- 
selves on  record;  and  only  nine  out  of  the  forty-eight  hit  on  the  correct 
answer. 

A  larger  number  in  the  class  knew  what  British  statesman  recom- 
mended responsible  government  for  Canada,  but  even  here  thirteen 
declined  to  answer ;  one  thought  it  was  Dufferin ;  one  John  A.  Macdonald; 
and  one  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  will  be  objected,  of  course,  as  was  done  in  efifect  rather  vigorously 
in  one  class,  that  such  questions  as  these  relate  only  to  the  unimportant 
details  of  history;  that  it  really  makes  no  difference  who  signed  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  or  the  name  of  the  bill  for  that  matter,  or  whether 
anybody  signed  any  bill ;  that  the  important  thing  in  this  case  is  the 
"big  movement"  which  resulted  in  responsible  government  for  Canada. 
And  in  this  objection  is  mirrored  pretty  accurately  the  general  attitude 
of  the  modern  history  teacher  in  this  regard.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  pedagogical  heresy  to  ask  pupils  to  study  and  re- 
member historical  names,  facts,  dates,  and  incidents.  Almost  the  whole 
emphasis  has  been  transferred  from  "the  memorization  of  lists  of  names 
and  dates"  to  the  abstract  consideration  of  great  movements.  Ihis 
point  of  view  is  well  set  forth  in  the  special  instructions  to  history  ex- 
aminers in  relation  to  the  Alberta  Departmental  Examinations.  Accord- 
ing to  these  instructions,  "The  papers  should  deal  in  the  main  with  broad 
facts  or  vital  principles  and  should  not  demand  too  precise  a  knowledge 
of  details  or  permit  a  mere  dependence  on  memorized  facts".     It  will  be 
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seen  how  perilously  easy  it  is  to  pass  over  from  this  very  commendable 
position  to  that  of  demanding  no  knowledge  of  details  and  no  memoriza- 
tion of  historical  facts.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is  happening  in  our 
schools,  judging  from  the  condition  of  mental  chaos  in  which  are  most  of 
the  students  who  come  to  the  Normal  School. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  present  method  of  teaching,  let  us  say 
the  English  Revolution,  is  somewhat  as  follows:  A  certain  King  of 
England  (name  no  consequence)  got  into  disfavour  with  a  certain  element 
of  the  people  (little  difference  which  element)  and  the  malcontents  in- 
vited a  certain  individual  (it  really  does  not  matter  what  his  name  was. 
Would  not  a  rose  by  any  other  name  smell  just  as  sweet?)  to  come  to 
England  to  take  the  crown.  This  individual  accepted  the  invitation  and 
the  old  king  fled  (it  is  immaterial  where  he  fled  to.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  been  beheaded  for  that  matter)  and  parliament  passed  a  bill  (the 
mere  name  of  the  bill  is  an  unimportant  detail)  which  stipulated  that 
(but  the  exact  terms  of  the  bill  would  be  too  great  a  tax  on  the  memory, 
and  as  to  the  date — what  difference  would  it  have  made  if  this  event  had 
happened  the  year  before  it  did,  or  the  year  after,  or  ten  years  before,  or 
a  hundred  even?  It  is  clearly  absurd  to  regard  the  date  as  of  any 
significance.     Then  why  bother  to  teach  it?) 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  history  teachers  actually  repress 
details  in  this  fashion  in  teaching  history;  the  point  is  that  such  details 
seem  to  be  touched  upon  so  lightly  in  the  course  of  the  work  that  they 
simply  "go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other"  so  far  as  the  students  are  con- 
cerned. And  in  practice  the  result  seems  to  be,  as  already  indicated, 
that  students  leave  the  High  School  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
very  important  events.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  Revolution,  out  of  a 
class  of  over  fifty  Normal  School  students,  only  eight  could  set  down 
anything  that  was  to  the  point;  a  great  many  answered  nothing  at  all; 
and  of  those  who  did  answer  a  majority  seemed  to  think  that  the  Revo- 
lution was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  beheading  of  some  king 
who  was  given  a  great  variety  of  names.  Two  students  thought  the  name 
of  this  unfortunate  monarch  was  John  I;  and  one  gave  him  a  cognomen 
that  in  English  history  was  even  more  original,  viz.,  John  II. 

Now,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  probably  never  a  time 
when  history  was  more  faithfully  and  energetically  taught  than  it  is  at 
present,  in  the  town  and  city  schools  at  least.  The  trouble  is  not  that 
history  is  being  neglected.  But  the  trouble  does  seem  to  lie,  in  part  at 
least,  in  the  attempt  to  get  pupils  to  assume  an  interpretative  attitude 
toward  history  when  their  minds  are  still  immature  and  when  they  have  not 
as  yet  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  interpretation  of  history  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  When  we 
are  children  we  think  as  children,  but  to  interpret  history  is  to  think  as 
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fully  developed  men  and  women  with  a  broad  basis  in  experience  as  well 
as  a  wide  knowledge  of  historical  fact  and  incident.  Without  this  basis 
in  experience  and  knowledge  any  attempt  to  interpret  history  is  doomed 
to  failure.  It  is  almost  certainly  the  case  that  the  teaching  of  the  facts 
and  movements  of  history  merely  as  facts  and  movements  quite  apart 
from  the  interpretation  thereof  is  about  all  that  can  be  successfully  accom- 
plished in  the  Public  School,  or  in  the  High  School  either  for  that  matter, 
through  Grade  X  at  least. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far,  as  it  seems  apt  to  do  in  such  cases. 
From  the  teaching  of  mere  names  and  dates  out  of  relation  to  any  move- 
ment we  seem  to  have  gone  over  to  the  other  extreme  of  considering  great 
movements  in  the  abstract  with  almost  no  serious  attention  to  the  con- 
crete historical  incidents  which  have  determined  their  course.  Possibly 
we  are  also  deluding  ourselves  into  thinking  that  refined  methods  of 
teaching  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  personal  and  intensive  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  tendency  to  move  all  difficulties 
out  of  the  student's  way  probably  accounts  for  the  popular  attempt  to 
divorce  history  from  chronology.  Thus  when  one  class  was  asked  how 
many  could  not  remember  ever  being  required  by  their  teacher  to  re- 
member a  date  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  of  the  students  rose  to  their 
feet.  And  the  final  result  of  four  or  six  years  of  history  teaching  of  this 
kind  is  some  vague  notion  that  "The  English  Revolution  was  when 
John  I  was  beheaded",  or  that  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  com- 
batants in  the  Crimean  War. 


Seat  Work  in  Schools  for  the  Non^English 

MISS   S.    G.   MOSHER 

Shandro,  Alta. 

HOW  to  keep  the  younger  children  profitably  employed  while  the 
teacher  is  busy  with  other  classes  is  quite  a  problem  in  schools 
in  non-English  districts.  Usually  the  children  know  no  English 
when  they  first  come  to  school,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give 
them  seat  work  of  a  sort  which  requires  much  verbal  explanation.  For 
such  beginners  paper  cutting  and  pasting  is  a  good  occupation.  A  few 
dollars  will  buy  scissors  for  a  large  class,  and  trustees  are  usually  willing 
to  make  any  necessary  outlay  when  the  need  for  it  is  explained  to  them. 
Coloured  paper  is  cheap  and  goes  a  long  way;  paste  may  be  made  at  home. 
For  the  first  attempts  at  cutting,  use  newspaper.  The  children  may 
cut  dolls,  apples,  carrots,  spruce  trees,  and  such  simple  forms.    Give  them 
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squares  of  newspaper,  and  show  them  how  by  folding  and  cutting  out 
little  bits  along  the  folded  edges  they  can  make  various  perforated  designs. 
They  may  lay  these  designs  over  squares  of  white  paper,  and  mark  the 
perforations  with  coloured  crayons. 

When  the  children  have  gained  some  skill  in  freehand  cutting,  give 
them  coloured  paper,  and  let  them  cut  fruits  and  vegetables.  Each  child 
should  have  a  box  in  which  to  keep  such  things  as  scissors,  needles, 
crayons,  and  unfinished  work.  Small  cardboard  boxes,  such  as  spools 
come  in,  may  often  be  obtained  from  the  local  storekeeper,  while  some 
children  may  be  able  to  bring  them  from  home. 

Teach  them  to  cut  and  paste  simple  landscapes  and  simple  showy 
flowers,  such  as  the  sunflower.  After  some  months  at  school  the  children 
may  attempt  to  cut  illustrations  for  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  Every  child 
should  have  his  own  box  of  crayons.  With  these  they  can  colour  the 
paper  dolls  which  they  have  cut  out.  They  ijiay  also  colour  outline 
drawings  given  them. 

Show  the  children  how  to  cut  squares,  triangles,  and  oblongs  of  coloured 
paper.  With  these  they  may  design  borders.  When  they  have  succeeded 
in  making  a  pleasing  border,  have  them  copy  it  with  coloured  crayons. 

Plasticine  may  be  used  to  form  letters  and  figures,  to  model  various 
objects,  and  to  illustrate  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

Each  child  should  have  a  box  of  letter  cards  which  may  be  used  in 
many  ways.  They  may  pick  out  and  arrange  in  rows  all  the  letters  which 
they  know.  They  may  use  the  letters  to  copy  printed  words.  Later,  they 
may  print  four  or  five  words  beginning  with  a  certain  letter;  or  four  or 
five  words  which  are  names  of  animals,  or  birds,  etc. 

Domino  cards  are  useful  for  number  work.  The  children  may  match 
the  dominoes,  or  draw  them  on  paper,  putting  in  the  spots  with  coloured 
crayon.  Under  each  drawing  they  may  put  a  numeral  showing  the 
number  of  spots. 

Provide  some  sheets  of  simple  cross-stitch  designs  and  let  the  children 
copy  these  on  squared  paper  prepared  by  the  older  pupils,  working  out 
the  designs  by  means  of  circles  made  with  crayola.  Mats  or  bags  of 
cheap  material,  such  as  cheesecloth  or  unbleached  cotton,  may  be  made 
and  decorated  in  this  way.  Pressing  on  the  back  with  a  hot  iron  will 
force  the  colour  into  the  cloth.  Children  like  such  little  bags  to  hold 
various  small  articles. 

Teach  them  to  knit,  and  have  them  knit  reins,  little  mats,  and  holders. 
Make  cardboard  looms  and  have  them  weave  mats  in  one  or  two  colours. 
If  there  is  no  money  to  buy  weaving  material,  ask  the  children  whether 
they  cannot  bring  some  scraps  of  cloth.  These  can  be  cut  in  strips,  sewed 
end  to  end,  and  used  for  weaving.  With  rafBa  they  can  make  mats  and 
baskets. 
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If  you  have  a  few  pairs  of  compasses,  teach  the  children  to  draw 
circles.  They  will  enjoy  using  these  to  make  clock  dials.  If  it  is  possible 
to  get  enough  blackboard  space,  let  the  younger  children  use  the  board 
freely  for  drawing,  occasionally  giving  them  coloured  chalks. 

Above  all,  try  to  keep  the  younger  children  always  busy  and  inte- 
rested. If  they  are  bored  by  long  periods  of  sitting  still  with  nothing  to 
do,  they  seek  excuses  for  staying  home.  The  pupils  in  these  schools  are 
usually  retarded  one  year  by  the  necessity  for  learning  a  language  which 
is  not  their  mother-tongue,  and  if  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  coming  to 
school  irregularly,  this  retardation  is  much  increased. 


Penmanship 

A.  E.  HUTTON 

Normal  School,  Calgary 

THERE  is  just  as  much  demand  for  good  penmanship  to-day  as  there 
ever  was.  Business  men  require  it  from  their  helpers,  and  in  every 
case  where  writing  is  essential,  the  demand  for  a  readable  style  of 
writing  exists.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  this  demand  that  parents  expect  their 
children  to  acquire  this  accomplishment  in  the  Public  School.  Such  being 
the  case,  teachers  should  know  how  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  sub- 
ject in  order  that  success  may  crown  their  efforts. 

A  consideration  of  the  methods  employed  by  those  who  have  taught 
it  successfully  may  be  worth  while  to  many  of  us. 

In  the  first  place  these  teachers  approach  the  subject  with  con- 
fidence. They  realize  it  is  well  within  the  powers  of  the  grade  teacher 
to  explain  "  form  "  and  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  class  during  the  practice 
period. 

They  next  make  it  their  business  to  examine  carefully  all  the  equip- 
ment to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  The  desk  will  be  correctly  adjusted 
for  the  individual  pupil  and  the  penholders,  pen  points,  ink,  and  paper 
will  be  subjected  to  a  test  before  giving  them  to  the  class  for  work. 
It  is  well  said  that  good  tools  are  half  the  battle,  and  the  same  holds 
good  in  this  case.  Poor  materials  only  handicap  and  discourage  a 
pupil,  so  see  to  it  that  each  pupil  starts  off  with  a  fair  chance  for  success. 
The  next  important  feature  is  good  writing  position.  This  is  explained 
in  all  textbooks  on  penmanship  and  a  good  position  should  be  expected 
whenever  any  written  exercises  are  given.  It  will  take  some  time 
before  the  pupil  will  naturally  assume  this  comfortable  writing  posture, 
but  it  is  worth  considerable  effort  in  order  that  it  may  be  secured. 
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These  features  may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  essentials  to  success, 
no  matter  what  style  of  penmanship  is  to  be  taught  and  the  time  spent 
on  securing  them  will  be  amply  repaid. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
any  style  of  penmanship.  Since  the  system  advocated  at  present  is 
the  muscular  movement  style,  teach  it  during  the  instruction  period  and 
demand  that  style  in  all  written  work.  What  can  be  the  value  of 
teaching  this  style  during  the  penmanship  period  and  then  allowing 
the  pupils  to  write  as  they  please  for  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  teachers  drill  most  carefully  upon  correct 
hygienic  position  and  emphasize  the  need  for  a  simple  beautiful  form  in 
a  letter  during  the  penmanship  lesson,  but,  later  in  the  day,  accept  any 
form  of  letter,  and  fail  to  correct  faulty  position? 

Here  we  have  the  chief  reason  for  the  poor  penmanship  that  is  seen 
to-day.  Let  us  go  slowly  and  practise  what  we  preach.  After  the 
correct  position  is  known  insist  upon  it  in  all  written  work  and  check 
up  all  pen  forms  that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  taught. 

The  advantages  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  muscular  movement 
style  of  penmanship  are  those  of  legibility,  speed,  and  ease  of  execution. 
Modern  conditions  demand  these  three  features  for  not  only  muSt 
writing  be  well  done  but  it  must  be  quickly  done.  This  is  one  step  in 
advance  of  what  was  required  of  our  forefathers.  They  had  plenty 
of  time  to  write  slowly  and  carefully,  and  used  the  finger  movement  to 
get  their  precise  results. 

How  can  we  secure  legibility,  speed,  and  ease  of  execution  in  penman- 
ship? All  writing  measuring  up  to  these  requirements  shows  uniformity 
of  slant,  good  line  qualities,  correct  alignment  of  letters,  good  letter 
form,  and  pleasing  spacing.  Suppose  we  discuss  these  features  a  little 
more  fully. 

Slant. — ^We  should  strive  to  develop  an  even  slope  in  penmanship. 
Much  discussion  has  been  aroused  as  to  what  the  slope  should  be. 
Generally  a  slope  between  20  to  25  degrees  from  the  vertical  meets 
with  the  most  approval.  The  method  of  ruling  a  line  across  the  page 
at  the  correct  slope  has  been  found  extremely  valuable.  By  this  means 
a  pupil  is  able  to  check  up  the  slope  of  his  writing  in  every  line  he  writes. 

Drive  and  return  exercises  at  the  correct  slope  serve  to  fix  this  in  the 
pupil's  mind  as  well  as  the  writing  of  letters  joined  in  groups  of  three. 

Quality  of  line. — ^A  cramped  style  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  confident 
controlled  movement,  and  to  overcome  this  freedom  exercises  have 
been  generally  given.  We  should  aim  to  develop  a  light  touch  and  an 
even  pressure  on  the  pen  at  the  same  time.  Shading  of  the  stroke 
is  not  required  and  should  be  discouraged. 
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It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  give  too  much  time  to  freedom 
exercises  solely.  Remembering  that  it  is  the  letter  forms  we  desire, 
base  your  freedom  exercises  on  these.  Discuss  the  shape  of  the  letter 
and  require  the  pupils  to  write  the  letter  as  well  as  they  can;  then 
trace  over  this  character  and  retrace  it,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  ideal 
shape  with  a  confident,  free  movement.  Such  freedom  exercises  should 
be  followed  by  words  and  sentences  written  in  this  manner.  Strive 
to  bring  movement  and  form  closer  and  closer  together  in  all  written 
work.     Good  form,  with  the  correct  movement,  is  the  ideal. 

It  is  advisable  to  note  that  writing  with  the  pencil  tends  to  develop 
undue  pressure  on  the  paper  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  too  much  pencil 
work  is  not  an  aid  to  good  penmanship.  This  should  determine  the 
relative  amounts  of  time  given  to  writing  with  the  pen  and  the  pencil. 

Alinement. — All  the  letters  are  taught  as  occupying  a  certain 
space  above  or  below  the  base  line  and,  when  judging  written  work, 
this  is  an  important  factor  to  bear  in  mind. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  legibility  of  writing  is  corrected  with 
this  feature  and,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  insist  upon  letters  and 
words  being  placed  on  the  base  line  and  each  letter  occupying  its  due 
share  of  space. 

Letter  form. — Strive  to  secure  a  simple  outline  that  cannot  be 
confused  with  any  other.  Eliminate  all  flourishes.  Much  care  should 
be  given  in  teaching  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  when  once  this  has  been 
accomplished  be  particular  in  checking  up  all  deviations  from  the  stan- 
dard taught.  It  is  so  easy  to  overlook  a  faulty  letter  form,  but  if  we 
realize  that  the  legibility  we  are  to  secure  is  more  closely  connected  with 
the  letter  form  than  with  any  other  feature  we  may  be  encouraged  in 
our  determination  to  secure  the  ideal  shape.  As  previously  stated, 
form  and  correct  movement  are  the  ideal.  These  should  be  developed 
together.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  secure  these  features  in  all  written 
exercises.  Give  credit  for  well-formed  figures  in  the  arithmetic  lesson 
as  well  as  for  good  penmanship  in  the  majority  of  written  exercises. 

Spacing. — Lastly,  spacing  must  be  considered  and  practised. 
Letters  should  not  be  crowded  nor  yet  spread  too  far  apart.  No  rule 
is  given  as  to  the  correct  spacing,  the  eye  alone  being  asked  to  determine 
what  is  pleasing.  Teachers  will  soon  recognize  the  need  for  some 
definite  system  of  marking  penmanship.  By  granting  five  marks  for 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  letter 
form  (for  which  ten  marks  should  be  allowed),  we  have  a  workable 
scheme  from  which  averages  and  percentages  can  easily  be  obtained. 

Such  a  grading  clearly  indicates  to  both  pupils  and  teacher  the 
particular  weakness  of  each  case. 
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The  method  of  keeping  samples  oU  work,  done  at  different  stages 
of  his  training,  has  been  found  of  real  assistance,  particularly  when  the 
pupil's  enthusiasm  is  on  the  decline.  It  is  a  rare  case,  after  real  effort 
has  been  expended,  that  we  cannot  see  some  feature  showing  improvement. 

We  are  asked  to  develop  speed  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Public 
School.  Care  must  be  exercised  so  that  we  do  not  destroy  form  when 
attempting  to  quicken  up  the  rate  of  writing.  "Make  haste  slowly'* 
should  be  our  motto  at  this  time.  Use  familiar  material  in  such  cases,, 
simple  rhymes,  songs,  etc.,  and  gradually  increase  the  speed  of  the 
freedom  exercises  before  writing  this  material. 


Words  Difficult  to  Spell 

[Professor  Sandiford  supplies  the  following  list  of  words  with  this  comment,  "Any 
one  who  can  spell  twenty  of  these  thirty  words  is  a  passably  good  speller." — Ed.] 

Anoint,  benefited,  inoculate,  supersede,  battalion,  tyranny,  harassed, 
embarrassment,  supererogation,  paraffin  (e),  sateen,  desiccated,  con- 
sensus, hypocrisy,  accommodate,  gauge,  innuendo,  picnicking,  bilious, 
plaguy,  sacrilegious,  vilify,  doggerel,  cynosure,  bacillus,  subpoena » 
percolator,  suede,  auxiliary,  pique. 


The  New  Europe 

PROFESSOR   G.   A.    CORNISH, 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

THE  geographical  boundaries  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  materially  modified;  many  of  these  boundaries  have  not 
yet  been  fixed.  As  treaties  with  each  of  the  enemy  countriea 
were  drawn  up  the  boundaries,  as  they  affected  these  countries,  were 
indicated.  Already  such  treaties  have  been  presented  to  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  As  no  treaty  has  been  presented  to 
Turkey,  the  division  of  that  empire  is  still  unsettled.  The  treaties, 
after  being  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  delegates  from  both  sides,, 
have  to  be  presented  to  the  several  parliaments,  passed  by  them,  and 
then  finally  signed  before  coming  into  force.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all 
the  Allies  should  sign  a  treaty  in  order  to  bring  it  into  force.  Provision 
was  made  that  as  soon  as  three  of  the  great  nations  signed  a  treaty  it 
would  be  valid.  Thus,  although  the  United  States  has  failed  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan  have  done  so  and  it  is  now  in  force.  The  treaties  with 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  although  they  were  signed  by  the 
delegates,  have  not  yet  been  finally  ratified. 
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Chane'es  in  France  has  had  returned  to  her  the  provinces  of 

GeoffraDhv  of       -^^^^^e  and  Lorraine.     The  area  of  these  provinces 
France  ^^  5,600  square  miles  and  the  population  about  two 

million.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  second 
largest  country  in  Europe,  Russia  alone  surpassing  her  in  size.  With 
the  transference  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  Germany  goes  back 
to  fourth  place  and  France  rises  to  second  place  in  size.  It  is  not  merely 
in  size,  however,  that  Germany  has  lost  and  France  has  gained.  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  and  mining  regions 
of  Germany.  Lorraine  contained  the  most  important  iron  mines  in 
Germany  and  Alsace  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  for  the  manufacture 
of  textiles,  especially  cotton  goods.  The  addition  of  iron  mines  and 
cotton  manufactures  to  France  is  of  great  value.  France,  in  many 
respects  the  country  in  Europe  with  the  greatest  natural  endowments, 
was  lacking  chiefly  in  minerals.  Her  only  important  coal  mines  were 
situated  about  Lens  and  were  so  badly  devastated  by  the  Germans 
that  it  will  take  years  to  have  them  running.  Nine-tenths  of  her  all 
too  meagre  supply  of  iron  ore  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Nancy,  on  the 
borders  of  Lorraine.  With  the  addition  of  Lorraine  this  field  is  greatly 
extended;  her  supply  of  iron  ore  will  more  nearly  meet  the  demand; 
and  her  imports  will  be  much  diminished.  Having  secured  Lorraine, 
France  is  brought  into  more  intimate  connection  with  the  vast  supplies 
of  iron  ore  from  Luxemburg,  which  formerly  went  largely  to  Germany. 
The  chief  cities  ceded  to  France  with  Alsace-Lorraine  are  Strassbourg, 
population  200,000;  Mulhausen,  100,000;  and  Metz,  about  70,000. 
Strasbourg  is  an  old  university  city  and  a  fortress  on  the  Rhine;  Mul- 
hausen is  at  the  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacturing;  and  Metz  is  an 
important  fortress. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  geographical  advantage  France  has  gained  is 
the  extension  of  her  boundaries  to  the  Rhine  River.  The  Rhine  is  the 
most  important  inland  waterway  in  Europe  and  thousands  of  steamers 
ply  on  its  waters;  some  go  as  far  as  Basle  in  Switzerland.  By  extending 
her  eastern  boundary  to  the  bank  of  this  river  France  has  brought  the 
part  of  her  country  farthest  from  the  sea  into  the  sphere  of  ocean  traffic, 
and  has  also  opened  up  communication  with  the  whole  of  Central 
Europe,  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  continent. 

It  was  said  that  France's  chief  coalfields  in  the  north  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  One  of  the  richest  of  Germany's  coal-mining  areas, 
that  in  the  Sarre  Basin,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  product  of  these  mines  during  the  next  fifteen  years  is  to  be 
sent  to  France.  This  will  partly  compensate  France  for  the  loss  of 
her  mines,  but  she  will  still  be  an  importer  of  coal. 
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Changes  in 
Geography  of 
Germany 


Germany's  loss  of  territory  is  considerable.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  the 
Sarre  Basin  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  few 
hundred  square  miles  to  Belgium,  there  is  the  large 


loss  of  territory  on  her  eastern  frontier  to  Poland,  namely  the  whole  region 
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surrounding  the  city  of  Posen,  a  corridor  on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula 
River  right  to  the  Baltic,  and  a  considerable  part  of  East  Prussia. 
Further,  a  small  part  of  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of  East  Prussia 
goes  to  Lithuania.  Lastly,  the  sea-port  and  naval  base  of  Danzig  comes 
under  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  stands  to  lose  still  more  terri- 
tory, for  in  three  districts  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  taken  to  decide  the  final 
disposition  of  the  region.  North  Schleswig,  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  a  corner  of  southeast  Silesia,  and  the  southern  part  of  East 
Prussia  are  all  to  vote. 

Silesia  is  of  vital  importance  because  it  contains  the  richest  coal- 
mines on  the  continent,  and  if  Germany  loses  this  territory  she  will  be 
indeed  crippled,  for  out  of  her  three  chief  coalfields  only  one  will  remain 
— the  Ruhr  field  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

The  Polish  corridor  along  the  Vistula  breaks  Germany  into  two 
separate  portions  with  no  land  connections  whatever.  A  clause  in  the 
treaty,  however,  gives  Germany  free  passage  across  the  corridor  between 
the  two  parts  of  her  disjointed  empire. 

The  loss  of  territory  is  not  going  to  affect  Germany's  commercial 
activity,  except  in  the  respect  already  mentioned — the  loss  of  her  coal- 
mines. This,  however,  is  a  vital  matter  since  her  manufacturing 
activity  depends  largely  on  a  supply  of  power  generated  by  coal,  and  if 
she  becomes  a  large  importer  of  coal  (especially  since  the  price  of  this 
necessity  has  risen  so  high)  her  ability  to  compete  for  the  world's  markets 
will  be  seriously  crippled.  It  is  true  she  has  lost  her  most  valuable 
iron  mines  in  Lorraine,  but  she  never  depended  on  her  own  mines 
for  supplies  of  iron  ore,  but  imported  largely  from  Sweden  and 
Luxemburg. 

In  one  other  respect  her  shipping  will  be  affected.  Her  two  great 
internal  waterways  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  Both  of  these  have 
been  placed  under  an  international  commission  in  which  the  Allies  will 
have  control,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  discrimination  will  be  shown  in 
favour  of  German  traffic.  Add  to  this  the  ^act  that  the  Vistula  is  no 
longer  a  German  river  and  it  is  evident  that  internal  waterways, 
so  important  to  Germany,  have  been  largely  removed  from  her 
control. 

The  chief  cities  lost  to  Germany  are  Strasbourg,  Metz,  and  Mul- 
hausen,  which  go  to  France;  Danzig,  which  is  internationalized,  and 
Posen  and  Thorn  on  the  Vistula,  which  go  to  Poland. 

Next  month  the  geography  of  the  new  countries  of  Europe — Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland 
— will  be  described. 
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The  following  table,  corrected  to  date,  may  be  found  useful, 
are  in  square  miles. 

Countries  of  Europe.  Area.  Population.  Capitals. 

Belgium 12,000 8,000,000 Brussels. 

France 213,000 41,500,000 Paris. 

Netherlands 13,000 6,400,000 Amsterdam. 

Norway 125,000 2,600,000 Christiania. 

United  Kingdom. . . .  122,000 47,000,000 London. 

Portugal 35,000 5,700,000 Lisbon. 

Spain 195,000 20,500,000 Madrid. 

Austria 32,000 6,500,000 Vienna. 

Bulgaria 41,000 5,000,000 Sofia. 

Czecho-Slovakia  ....  56,000 14,000,000 Prague. 

Denmark 16,000 2,900,000 Copenhagen. 

Yugo-Slavia 97,000 10,000,000 Belgrade. 

Finland 126,000 3,700,000 Helsingfor. 

Germany 179,000 64,000,000 Berlin. 

Hungary 35,000 9,000,000 Budapest. 

Greece 51,000 7,000,000 Athens. 

Poland 160,000 40,000,000 Warsaw. 

Russia 1,600,000 86,000,000 Petrograd. 

Rumania 115,000 17,500,000 Bucharest. 

Albania 11,000 900,000 Durazzo. 

Esthonia 15,000 2,500,000 Revel  (?)   ' 

Latvia. 20,000 1,500,000 Riga. 

Lithuania 15,000 2,500,000 Vilna. 

Ukraine 216,000 25,000,000 Kieff. 


Agriculture  for  March 

J.  W.  EMERY.  D.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Stratford 

„,      p     ri  It   is   not   too   early   to   begin   planning   for   the 

«  ..  garden,  whether  it  be  a  "home"  garden  or  one  at 

the  school,  or  both.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  the 
children  and  decide  on  the  general  lay-out  and  the  work  each  is  to  do. 
For  a  drawing  exercise  get  the  Fourth  Class  to  make  a  plan  of  the 
garden,  drawn  to  scale;  decide  on  home  projects  for  those  who  need 
them;  these  should  be  continued  even  if  there  is  a  garden  at  the  school. 
In  laying  out  the  garden  make  provision  for  small  plots,  about  4'  x  6' 
for  the  First  Class  and  somewhat  larger  ones,  say,  4''  x  9''  for  the  Second 
Book  children.  In  these  the  nature  study  aspect  will  predominate  over 
the  agricultural  and  they  will  contain  easily  grown  vegetables  and 
flowers.  The  plots  for  Forms  III.  and  IV.  should  be  agricultural  in 
character  and  may  be  planned  with  the  object  of  solving  some  practical 
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problem  such  as  the  value  of  a  given  fertilizer,  spray,  innoculation,  or 
method  of  culture;  the  demonstration  of  new  varieties  of  grains,  vege- 
tables, or  flowers;  the  comparison  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  crop 
or  the  growing  of  seeds  mangel,  turnip,  or  other  vegetables.  The  size 
of  such  plots  will  depend  on  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  land  available, 
and  the  crop  to  be  grown.  Two  class  plots  of  good  size  should  be  estab- 
lished for  community  work. 

Early  in  the  month  catalogues  should  be  obtained  and  seeds  ordered. 
It  is  best  to  deal  with  large  firms,  either  directly  or  through  reputable 
seedsmen.  (See  advertising  section  in  this  issue.)  As  soon  as  the  seeds 
arrive  teach  the  children  to  recognize  each  by  sight  and  let  them  make 
accurate  drawings  of  them.  In  this  way  some  good  seat  work  will  be 
secured.  Test  each  package  for  germinating  power  as  follows:  Place 
100  seeds  on  a  small  square  of  blotting  paper,  cover  them  with  a  similar 
piece,  and  keep  them  moist  and  warm  under  a  layer  of  moss  or  sawdust 
for  a  week,  then  examine  for  sprouts.  The  percentage  of  dead  seeds 
gives  an  indication  of  the  thickness  with  which  the  seed  should  be  sown. 
Test  packages  of  seed  one  or  more  years  old.  Put  date  of  purchase  on 
eack  package  of  new  seed  and  keep  a  small  quantity,  testing  it  each  year 
to  determine  how  long  it  retains  its  vitality. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  earlier  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Province,  get  shallow  boxes  of  good  soil  and  sow  tomato  and  cabbage 
seed,  also  a  few  flowers  that  bloom  late,  such  as  verbena,  salvia,  snap- 
dragon, aster.  Any  flowers  may  be  sown  indoors  in  boxes,  resulting  in 
earlier  bloom  and  a  great  saving  of  seeds.  Of  course,  any  of  the  flowers 
mentioned  may  be  sown  outside  in  May.  If  the  school  is  too  cold  at 
night  or  on  holidays  prepare  the  boxes  and  hand  them  over  to  the  care 
of  certain  pupils.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist.  A  pane  of  glass 
placed  over  each  box  will  prevent  dryings— when  the  seeds  are  up, 
plenty  of  light  must  be  provided.  The  little  plants  should  be  set  out 
in  other  boxes  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd  one  another. 

The  hot-bed  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  adjunct  to  the  garden 
and  will  take  the  place  of  the  boxes.  It  should  be  made  in  March  at 
a  date  depending  on  the  climate.     (See  Agriculture  Manual,  p.  83.) 

In  ordering  seeds  provide  for  a  good  many  kinds  of  annual  flowers. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the  following  should  prove  successful: 
portulaca,  shirley  poppy,  French  marigold,  cornflower,  calliopsis,  stock, 
phlox,  sweet  alyssum,  calendula,  ricinus,  clarkia,  dwarf  nasturtium^ 
balsam,  salpiglossis,  scabious,  California  poppy.  By  growing  many 
varieties  and  labelling  each  as  it  blooms  you  make  your  garden  of  great 
educational  value  to  the  community.  If  possible,  introduce  some  flowers 
that  have  never  yet  been  seen.  Do  not  overlook  the  climbers.  Sweet 
peas  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden.     There  are  many  varieties. 
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It  is  best  to  get  named  varieties  and  plant  them  separately.  The 
writer  has  found  the  following  excellent:  illuminator,  flame  colour; 
Charles  Foster,  pink;  King,  white;  wedgewood,  blue;  and  Dohhies,  cream. 
The  teacher  will  find  it  very  interesting  to  buy  varieties  at  random  from 
the  catalogue  and  select  from  year  to  year  the  kinds  preferred  as  they 
bloom.  They  should  be  planted  early,  in  deep  well  fertilized  soil,  and 
supplied  with  abundance  of  water. 

The  best  tall  annual  climbers  are  morning  glory,  canary  vine,  and 
cobaea ;  they  do  well  against  buildings  but  need  strings  to  assist  them  in 
climbing.  The  best  perennial  climbers  are  climatis  paniculata,  clematis, 
Jackmanni,  honeysuckle,  Dutchman's  pipe,  and  Boston  ivy.  All  are  very 
ornamental.  The  last-named  will  cling  closely  to  the  brick  walls,  finally 
covering  them.     In  very  cold  parts  of  the  Province  it  may  not  succeed. 

If  your  garden  is  to  be  a  permanent  institution  it  will  need  a  border 
of  perennials  and  shrubs.  In  any  case  your  school  yard  will  be  improved 
by  the  planting  of  these  near  the  buildings  or  against  the  fence.  The 
following  perennials  may  be  grown  from  seed :  larkspur,  oriental  poppy, 
columbine,  gaillardia,  forget-me-not,  hollyhock,  anthemis,  lupin,  perennial 
flax,  lychnis,  Iceland  poppy,  pyrethrum,  chelone.  The  biennials,  Canter- 
bury bells,  foxglove,  sweet  William,  should  also  be  planted  in  the  border 
but  they  may  need  renewal  occasionally.  To  procure  the  perennials, 
iris,  pceony,  phlox,  and  bleeding  heart  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  roots. 
When  buying  seeds  get  some  of  the  perennials  or  biennials  above  men- 
tioned and  sow  in  a  bed  by  themselves  in  May.  They  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  to  the  border  the  following  spring.  The  border  will  thus 
be  filled  up  gradually.  Fall-planted  bulbs  and  shrubs  may  be  used  to 
help,  and  annuals  may  be  planted  in  the  vacant  places  until  they  are 
filled  up  with  more  permanent  plants.  Flowering  shrubs  yield  excellent 
returns  for  the  money  expended.  The  following  are  very  suitable: 
the  many  kinds  of  spirea,  lilac,  the  mock  orange  (many  kinds),  Japanese 
barberry,  purple  barberry,  flowering  almond,  weigelia,  flowering  currant, 
dogwood,  elder,  bush  honeysuckle,  Japanese  quince.  They  should  be 
planted  in  groups,  in  corners  or  near  fences  or  buildings.  They  are 
procured  from  any  nurseryman. 

The  common  vegetables  should  be  represented  in  the  school  garden. 
A  few  new  ones  will  excite  interest.  Salsify,  Swiss  chard,  Kohl  rabi,  kale 
chives  are  not  yet  in  general  use,  yet  all  make  very  wholesome  food. 
Try  also  to  grow  some  new  farm  crops,  such  as  the  fodder  plants,  sorghum, 
teosinte,  shallu;  or  the  legumes  crimson  clover,  vetch,  cow  pea  or  soy  bean. 

«  .  In    districts    where    fruit-growing    is    the    chief 

industry  spraying  is  carried  on  as  a  regular  practice, 

but  on  the  ordinary  farm  the  orchard  is  often  sadly  neglected.     Before 
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taking  up  spraying  mixtures  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  their  need. 
Get  apple  twigs,  affected  with  the  oyster  shell  scale  insect  (in  southern 
parts  of  Ontario  get  San  Jose  scale  also)  and  explain  its  nature.  (See 
Bulletins  No.  250  and  No.  257,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  on 
insects  and  fungi  affecting  fruit  trees.)  Get  the  pupils  to  bring  wormy 
and  scabby  apples  to  school  to  illustrate  the  evils  wrought  by  the 
codling  moth  and  apple  scab.  The  losses  in  apples  alone  from  these 
pests  amount  annually  to  several  million  dollars  in  this  one  Province. 

The  first  spray  consists  of  lime  sulphur  wash  of  specific  gravity 
1.030  to  1.035  applied,  just  after  the  buds  begin  to  burst,  to  destroy 
scale  insects,  also  young,  freshly-hatched  tent  caterpillars.  Obtain  a 
small  can  of  the  commercial  concentrated  lime-sulphur  from  a  seed 
merchant.  Find  its  specific  gravity  with  the  hydrometer.  Dilute  with 
water  gradually  until  of  the  required  strength,  and  spray  a  small  apple 
tree,  preferably  one  recently  set  out.  Procure  lime  and  sulphur,  mix 
according  to  directions  given  in  the  spray  calendar  (see  Bulletin  No.  250, 
p.  50)  and  boil  in  an  old  kettle  on  the  stove  or  out  in  the  yard.  Test 
the  specific  gravity  of  this. 

o  M-Ei  a.'1-x  /ii\  Soils  become  acid  or  "sour"  because  the  roots  of 
Soil  Fertility  (4)    .    ^  ^      .  .  „  ..       , 

.    . ,..  plants  are  constantly  excretmg  small  quantities  of 

acids,  and  because  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
results  in  the  formation  of  acids.  A  few  crops  thrive  in  an  acid  soil 
but  for  all  our  important  grains  and  fodder  crops,  especially  the  legumes, 
a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  condition  is  imperative.  Teach  the  children 
the  meaning  of  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral,  also  how  to  detect  and  remedy 
an  acid  condition.  Procure  a  book  of  blue  litmus  paper  from  a  druggist. 
Get  the  children  to  bring  to  school  vinegar,  sour  apples,  blue  stone,  and 
cream  tartar,  also  washing  soda,  ammonia,  wood  ashes,  and  lime.  If 
they  moisten  the  litmus  paper  with  any  one  of  the  first  four  substances, 
dissolved  in  water  if  necessary,  a  pink  colour  is  obtained,  but  if  the  pink 
litmus  paper  is  moistened  with  any  one  of  the  last  four  the  blue  colour  is 
restored.  By  this  test  we  recognize  the  first  group  as  acid  and  the  second 
as  alkaline.  If,  now,  the  washing  soda  or  lime  is  added  little  by  little 
to  the  vinegar  a  point  will  be  reached  where  neither  pink  nor  blue  litmus 
will  suffer  change.  We  say  that  the  acid  has  been  neutralized.  It  is 
no  longer  present. 

To  remove  the  "sourness"  of  soil,  lime  is  used  in  one  of  the  forms — 
quicklime,  slaked  lime,  or  limestone.  (See  Bulletin  No.  80,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.)  In  many  parts  of  Ontario  there  is  an 
abundance  of  limestone  in  the  soil — sufficient  to  keep  it  "sweet"  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  There  are  other  parts  where  the  rocks  contain  no 
lime,  and  still  others  where  it  has  been  depleted   through  constant 
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cropping.  Poorly-drained  fields  tend  to  become  acid.  Muck  or  peaty 
soils  in  reclaimed  bogs  are  nearly  always  sour  and  need  generous  applica- 
tions of  lime.  Let  the  children  test  soils  from  a  variety  of  sources  as 
follows:  To  the  soil  to  be  tested  add  some  boiled  water  to  form  a  thin 
mud,  then  push  down  into  this  a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  and  leave 
it  for  about  two  hours.  Remove  the  litmus,  wash,  and  examine  for 
pinkness.  An  interesting  outdoor  test  may  be  conducted  as  follows: 
Get  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  take  the  class  outside,  and  let  them  drop 
a  small  quantity  on  the  stones  they  see  scattered  about.  Those  that 
effervesce  with  the  acid  are  likely  limestone.  Now  go  to  a  field  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  soil.  If  effervescence 
occurs  here  it  indicates  the  presence  of  limestone  in  the  soil,  hence  the 
probable  absence  of  sourness.  There  are  other  uses  for  lirne  in  agri- 
culture but  they  will  be  dealt  with  under  fertilizers. 

_     ..,.  .  Virgin    soils   are    usually   so    productive    that    the 

thfi  Soil  ordinary  farmer  acts  as   if  they  will  remain  so  indefin- 

itely. There  is  no  such  thing  as  inexhaustible  fertility. 
No  sooner  is  land  brought  under  cultivation  than  a  number  of 
factors  combine  to  lessen  its  fertility  and,  if  proper  attention  is  not 
given  sooner  or  later  it  will  become  so  depleted  as  to  make  cultivation 
unprofitable.  Losses  are  due  to  (1)  the  removal  of  plant  food  in  the 
crops,  (2)  leaching  out  of  plant  foods  by  water  which  runs  away  in  the 
under  drains,  (3)  erosion  of  the  fine  top  soil  by  the  little  streams  that 
run  away  on  the  surface  during  a  rain.  Leaching  may  be  illustrated  by 
mixing  a  little  salt  with  some  sand,  placing  the  mixture  in  a  vessel  like 
that  in  Fig.  1,  page  265  (the  January  issue)  of  The  School,  pouring 
water  on  it,  and  evaporating  that  which  runs  out.  Leaching  is  hindered 
by  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  plenty  of  humus.  (See  Experiment  1  in 
"Agriculture  for  January".)  The  children  should  be  instructed  to 
watch  the  muddy  streams  running  off  a  field  and  find  out  where  the  mud 
goes.  Place  a  deep  vessel  of  water  on  the  table  and  drop  into  it  in 
succession  small  quantities  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  humus,  noting  the 
rates  at  which  they  sink.  In  moving  the  slow^er-sinking  materials  will 
be  carried  the  farthest.  Hence,  erosion  removes  chiefly  the  humus  and 
clay.  Devise  methods  for  checking  erosion.  (See  Water's  Agriculture, 
page  84.) 

Barnyard  manure  takes  first  place  as  a  fertilizer,  for  not  only  does  it 
yield  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  but  it 
supplies  what  the  soil  needs  to  an  almost  greater  extent — organic  matter 
or  humus;  and  being  a  by-product  of  the  farm  it  is  the  cheapest  form  in 
which  these  important  things  can  be  supplied.  Many  farmers  have  yet 
to  learn  the  importance  of  farm  manure  and  hence  the  need  of  keeping 
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plenty  of  live  stock,  so  as  to  feed  as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible  on  the 
farm.  Of  those  who  know  its  value  few  have  learned  to  handle  manure 
without  losing  one-half  its  value.  This  matter  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  following  are  the  essential  points  to  teach.  Manure 
loses  in  value  through  fermentation  or  "heating"  and  through  washing 
by  the  rains.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  pile  of  horse-manure  sending 
up  a  column  of  steam.  If  a  sponge  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  be  held 
in  this  steam  a  white  cloud  shows  the  presence  of  ammonia,  hence,  of 
nitrogen  escaping  into  the  air.  It  is  another  common  sight  to  see 
manure  piled  under  the  eaves  of  the  buildings  where  it  receives  all  the 
water  from  the  roof  and  loses  most  of  the  plant  food  it  contains. 

Manure  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  stables  to  the  spreader 
and  then  to  the  field.  If  it  must  be  stored  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
concrete-lined  pit  and  kept  well  packed  and  moist  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion. If  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  pit  the  manure  should  be  packed 
under  the  cover  of  a  shed.  The  land  allotted  to  the  barnyard  should 
be  level  and  non-porous  so  that  if  manure  is  washed  by  the  rain  the  mini- 
mum will  be  lost.  The  liquid  part  of  the  manure,  or  urine,  is  of  the 
greatest  value  since  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen  and  most 
of  the  potash.  This  can  be  saved  by  using  concrete  floors  and  gutters 
in  the  stables  and  by  providing  abundance  of  litter  to  act  as  an  absorbent. 
It  has  been  found  that,  ton  for  ton,  fresh  manure  is  as  effective  as  well 
rotted  manure.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  takes  about  three  loads  of 
the  former  to  make  one  of  the  latter,  the  folly  of  rotting  the  manure  will  be 
appreciated.  It  has  also  been  learned  that  small  applications  given 
frequently  are  better  than  heavy  applications  at  long  intervals.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  "spreader"  as  it  saves  not  only 
labour  but  plant  food  as  well.  (See  special  circular  No.  11,  Ottawa; 
Bulletin  No.  223,  Toronto;   also  chap.  IX,  Water's  Agriculture.) 

Another  by-product  on  most  farms  is  ashes.  The  best  are  formed 
in  the  burning  of  hard  wood.  They  average  6%  potash  and  2%  phos- 
phoric acid  besides  over  30%  lime,  hence  are  of  considerable  value  on 
the  land.  They  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  kept  under  cover  till 
needed.  Test  ashes  with  litmus.  Add  a  little  acid  to  them.  (Coal 
ashes  are  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.)  The  commercial  fertilizers  will  be 
dealt  with  next  month. 


"Now",  said  the  principal  to  one  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  in  which 
he  had  touched  on  the  horrors  of  war,  "do  you  object  to  war,  my  boy?" 
"Yes,  sir,  I  do",  was  the  fervent  answer. 
"Then  tell  us  why". 
"Because",  said  the  youth,  "wars  make  history,  an'  I  jest  hate  history". 


Bean  Mill 


FLORENCE   M.    CHRISTIANSON 
Niagara  Falls  South. 

TWO  players.     Give  each  12  beans  of  one  colour.     Then  proceed 
to  "set"  the  beans  till  all  are  set,  each  player  trying  to  get  3 
beans  either  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  line  on   the  bean-board 
the  while. 

Three  beans  in  such  a  row  make  a 
"mill"  and  entitle  the  player  to  remove 
any  bean  on  the  board  belonging  to  his 
opponent,  except  that  a  bean  may  not 
be  taken  from  a  "mill".  Once  the  "set- 
ting" of  the  beans  is  finished  each  player 
proceeds  to  move  his  beans  on  the  board 
so  as  to  open,  close,  or  make  a  "mill". 

Each  player  must  make  an  effort  to 
stop  or  block  the  progress  of  his  opponent 
so  that  he  cannot  open,  close,  or  make  a 
"  mill."  This  gives  zest  to  the  game  and 
insures  winning. 

As  the  game  progresses  and  either  or 
both  of  the  players  arrive  at  the  stage 
where  only  4  beans  are  left  on  the  board 
they  may  "jump"  about  on  it  in  any 
direction  and  try  to  prevent  the  adver- 
sary forming  "mills".  The  player,  the 
number  of  whose  beans  is  first  decreased  to  two  so  that  he  has  no  longer 
the  wherewithal  to  form  a'  'mill",  is  the  loser. 
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Federation  of  Women  Teachers'  Associations  of 

Ontario 


BERTHA   ADKINS 

Secretary- Treasurer,  St.  Thomas 

ORGANIZATION  is  the  watchword'  of  the  teaching  profession 
to-day.  After  many  years  of  competitive  individualism,  under- 
bidding and  salary-cutting,  teachers  have  come  at  last  to  see 
that  these  methods  have  naturally  resulted  in  making  the  teacher  the 
most  poorly  paid  citizen  of  the  day.     Progressive  teachers  have  long 
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seen  the  need  for  a  policy  of  unity  and  co-operation.  Practical  demon- 
strations of  the  value  of  organization  have  been  furnished  in  the  cities 
where,  though  conditions  are  still  far  from  ideal,  the  status  of  the  teachers 
is  showing  marked  signs  of  improvement. 

The  F.W.T.A.  of  Ontario  was  launched  at  a  meeting  of  representative 
women  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  held  in  Toronto  in  April, 
1918,  and  its  success  has  been  remarkable.  The  pioneers  in  this  move- 
ment were  women  teachers  who  had  found  in  their  own  cities  and  towns 
the  real  value  of  a  W.T.A.,  in  promoting  a  fine  professional  spirit  and 
esprit  de  corps  among  its  members,  and  their  aim  was  to  place  these 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  all  their  fellow-workers,  and  to  build 
up  a  great  league  of  friendliness  and  mutual  helpfulness  among  the 
women  teachers  of  the  Province.  That  many  progressive  teachers  have 
caught  the  vision  is  amply  proven  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
have  endorsed  the  movement  and  formed  their  local  organizations. 

Up  to  December  31st,  1919,  there  were  76  branch  W.T.A.  affiliated 
with  the  central  Federation,  including  local  organizations  in  all  cities, 
many  towns,  and  over  thirty  county  inspectorates.  The  total  member- 
ship is  now  over  5,000. 

The  Federation  has  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  promote  the 
status  of  the  teaching  profession.  Thousands  of  articles  have  been 
sent  to  magazines  and  newspapers  throughout  the  Province.  Letters 
have  been  sent  to  all  Normal  and  Faculty  students  urging  them  to 
demand  fair  salaries  and  support  the  profession  loyally. 

As  an  organization  of  women  the  F.W.T.A.  has  gained  much  public 
sympathy  for  the  teachers  through  co-operation  with  other  organized 
women.  In  December,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Provincial  Executive 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women  representing  practically  all  the 
organized  women  of  Ontario.  As  a  result,  a  deputation  of  this  influential 
organization  waited  upon  the  Government  and  petitioned  that  legislation 
be  enacted  providing  for  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  throughout  the 
Province.  The  reply  was  that  "public  opinion  is  not  ready  for  such 
legislation  and  it  could  not  be  enforced". 

In  the  task  of  educating  public  opinion,  the  F.W.T.A.  is  taking  a 
leading  part. 

At  the  annual  meeting  last  Easter  the  delegates  voted  to  have  a 
committee  of  the  F.W.T.A.  act  with  a  committee  of  the  O.E.A.  on  a 
Salary  Committee.  Meetings  of  this  Salary  Committee  have  been  held  and 
a  schedule  and  pledge  card  drafted  for  the  consideration  of  the  teachers . 

Women  teachers  of  Ontario,  the  aim  of  the  F.W.T.A.  is  to  help 
you.  The  only  hope  of  improving  the  status  of  the  teachers  lies  in 
organization.  As  individuals  or  in  small  groups  we  are  powerless.  As 
a  strong  Federation  our  possibilities  are  unlimited. 
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All  that  is  necessary  is  the  co-operation  of  every  woman  teacher  in 
the  Province  to  make  a  splendid  success.  Every  teacher  who  joins 
helps — every  one  who  fails  to  do  so  hinders  the  cause  of  all  teachers. 

Every  woman  teacher  in  Ontario  is  cordially  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Federation  and  to  stand  firmly  united  with  thousands  of 
other  women  teachers  in  a  league  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  good  com- 
radeship. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  will  be  held  Wednesday, 
April  7th,  1920,  at  9  a.m.  in  the  West  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 
Every  woman  teacher,  whether  a  member  or  not,  is  urged  to  be  present 
to  learn  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  of  what  is  planned,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  live  topics  of  vital  interest  to  all  teachers. 


Nature  Study  for  March 

PROFESSOR   G.   A.    CORNISH 
Faculty  of  Education,  Univertity  of  Toronto 

THE  BRONZED  GRACKLE 

IT  is  important  to  teach  pupils  the  correct  names  of  our  birds.  Many 
local  names  are  given  to  birds.  Indeed,  the  flicker  is  known  by 
over  thirty  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  But  when  every  locality  has  its  own  name  for  a  bird 
great  confusion  results.  In  order  to  avoid  this  names  have  been  given 
to  each  species  of  bird  by  the  American  Ornothologists'  Union,  and 
when  educated  people  refer  to  a  bird  they  always  designate  it  by  the 
name  assigned  it  by  this  organization.  Consequently,  unless  pupils 
are  taught  the  correct  names  of  birds,  they  will  not  know  what  birds 
are  being  referred  to  by  authors  of  books  and  magazine  articles.  The 
bronzed  grackle  is  an  example  in  point.  Many  people  call  it  the  black- 
bird. But  that  is  the  name  of  a  European  bird;  several  other  birds, 
such  as  the  red-winged  blackbird,  are  entitled  to  the  same  cognomen; 
and  it  is  best  to  call  the  bird  by  the  proper  name,  the  bronzed  grackle. 
The  bronzed  grackle  has  several  near  relatives  with  which  it  must 
not  be  confused.  The  purple  grackle  is  very  much  like  it  in  appearance 
but  is  confined  to  the  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  rusty 
grackle,  which  is  common  in  Ontario,  is  smaller  and  entirely  lacks  the 
magnificent  metallic  scintillations  of  its  more  handsome  cousin.  The 
rusty  grackle  has  quite  a  brownish  shade  to  it.  The  bronzed  grackle 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  cow  bird  since  the  latter  is  very 
much  smaller  and  has  a  brown  head.  Of  course,  the  bronzed  grackle  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  red-winged  blackbird. 
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^,  ..  Compare  the  bronzed  grackle  in  length  with  a 

,      p      ..  robin.     Which   of   the   two   is  stouter?     Which   has 

the  longer  beak?  Make  a  drawing  of  the  beak  of 
the  grackle;  compare  it  in  shape  with  the  sparrow.  What  is  the  colour 
of  the  grackle  when  it  is  seen  at  a  distance?  Is  there  any  part  of  it  not 
black?  What  is  the  colour  of  the  eye?  What  colours  are  seen  when 
the  bird  is  near  on  a  sunny  day?  Describe  its  call.  Does  it  use  more 
than  one  kind  of  call?  Does  it  utter  any  sounds  when  flying.  In 
New  York  State  it  is  called  "rusty  hinge";  try  to  distinguish  a  song 
that  would  justify  this  title.  Is  it  more  frequently  found  around  towns 
and  houses  or  in  the  woods?  What  kinds  of  trees  does  it  prefer?  Is 
its  flight  even  or  jerky?  During  flight  how  does  the  tail  differ  in  shape 
from  that  of  a  robin?  Make  a  drawing  showing  the  shape  of  the  tail 
during  flight.  Which  are  longer,  the  inner  or  the  outer  tail  feathers? 
Describe  its  motion  on  the  ground.  Does  it  hop  like  a  robin  or  walk 
like  a  crow?  Try  to  find  what  the  bird  is  doing  on  the  ground.  Does 
it  eat  the  green  corn  from  the  ears?  Does  it  eat  green  peas?  Does  it 
eat  berries?  When  does  it  build  its  nest?  Is  it  quarrelsome  with 
other  birds?  With  what  birds  does  it  quarrel?  Find  whether  it  attacks 
young  robins  in  the  nest.  When  does  it  arrive  in  the  spring?  When 
does  it  leave  in  the  autumn?  Where  are  the  bronzed  grackles  to  be 
found  in  September?  How  many  are  in  a  flock?  Try  to  find  where 
the  flock  spends  the  night. 

y    „  .  The    bronzed    grackles    are    among    the    earliest 

„      _       ,  arrivals  in  Ontario.      Not  infrequently  they  are  to 

for  Teacher  ,  •     tt  u  ^        i     at     u  ^  ^ 

be  seen  even  m   February,  and  early   March   hnds 

them  in  the  evergreens  in  full  force. 

At  a  distance  they  appear  a  rich,  satiny  black  in  which  the  yellow 
eye  is  the  only  break.  When  nearer,  the  beautiful  metallic  colours 
scintillate  in  the  sunshine,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird. 

The  bronzed  grackle  is  a  strong,  steady  flier,  and  its  broadly-spread 
tail,  with  the  central  quills  longest,  is  a  good  distinguishing  mark. 
On  the  ground  it  seeks  its  food,  walking  about  like  a  crow,  never  hopping 
like  a  robin  or  a  sparrow. 

In  its  feeding  habits  it  is  not  above  reproach.  During  the  spring  it 
eats  large  numbers  of  the  worms  and  beetles  which  it  finds  in  the  moist 
meadows,  but  in  the  summer  and  autumn  its  vegetarian  tastes  develop 
and  occasionally  it  plays  havoc  with  the  milky  corn  and  green  peas. 
Berries  are  not  to  be  considered  safe  either.  All  of  these  depredations 
could  be  tolerated,  but  its  hostility  to  other  birds  excommunicates  it 
from  the  ranks  of  birds  that  should  be  protected  by  law.  Robins, 
bluebirds,  warblers,  and   many  others  fall  victims  to  its  treacherous 
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attacks.  It  drives  these  birds  away  and  destroys  their  eggs  and  their 
young.  Out  of  a  dozen  nests  in  its  vicinity  frequently  not  a  single 
young  bird  is  matured,  because  the  grackle  deliberately  destroys  them. 
Consequently,  one  cannot  expect  many  birds  to  nest  in  a  garden  if  the 
evergreens  are  occupied  by  the  grackle.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
pandemonium  reigns  in  a  clump  of  trees  which  has  been  taken  possession 
of  by  a  pair  of  grackles.  At  once  they  begin  to  molest  every  robin, 
bluebird,  and  other  bird  of  the  vicinity. 

The  call  of  the  grackles  is  well  known.  Besides  it  they  have  other 
calls  and  songs.  The  love  song  apparently  is  the  result  of  great  labour. 
Perched  on  a  fence-post  or  tree  he  puffs  out  his  plumage,  partially 
extends  his  wings,  spreads  his  tail,  and  then  succeeds  with  great  effort 
in  uttering  a  very  unmelodious  grunt  which  has  a  loud,  squeaky,  metallic 
quality.  It  is  on  account  of  this  song  that  he  is  often  called  "creaky 
hinge"  or  "rusty  hinge". 


A  New  Notebook  in  Geography 

STUART  FORDYCE 

Humber  Bay,  Ontario 

AFTER  the  facts  in  geography  have  been  learned  by  the  pupils 
comes  the  problem  of  how  to  put  them  in  brief  form  so  that  the 
pupil  may  have  some  place  to  which  he  may  refer  when  he  wishes 
to  review  his  work.  One  writer  says  "a  map  is  a  shorthand  representa- 
tion of  a  number  of  geographical  facts."  The  map  then  suggests  itself 
at  once  as  the  ideal  "note".  But  how  can  it  be  used  without  loss  of  time 
or  waste  of  energy? 

The  plan  is  simple.  All  that  is  required  is  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper, 
a  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  an  unruled  ink  notebook.  A  notebook  of 
convenient  size  is  one  nine  inches  by  six  inches.  This  is  the  best  because 
the  pages  are  then  just  the  same  size  as  the  maps  of  the  continents  in  the 
Ontario  School  Geography. 

By  means  of  the  tracing  paper  a  copy  of  the  desired  map  is  made. 
The  map  is  traced  because  this  saves  time  and  it  is  then  absolutely 
accurate,  I  have  found  that,  in  spite  of  drawing  construction  lines, 
pupils  will  draw  maps  out  of  proportion — too  "fat"  or  too  "thin". 
With  his  traced  copy  and  sheet  of  carbon  paper  the  pupil  is  prepared  to 
draw  any  number  of  maps,  quickly  and  accurately. 

On  the  right-hand  page  of  the  notebook  as  it  lies  open  before  him  the 
pupil  traces  a  map,  putting  in  only  what  details  are  required  for  that  map. 
The  left-hand  page  is  reserved  for  the  key  to  the  map. 
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The  various  topics  in  the  study  of  a  continent  are  developed  after 
the  most  approved  method  of  McMurry.  The  teacher  draws  on  the 
blackboard  an  outline  map  on  which  are  noted  the  main  facts  of  the  lesson. 
After  the  lesson  the  pupils  copy  the  blackboard  map  in  their  notebooks. 
The  map  is  their  own  work  —  they  discovered  the  facts  during  the  lesson 
and  the  teacher  put  them  on  the  blackboard  for  them.  Thus  excellent 
seatwork  follows  the  lesson.  Moreover,  this  seatwork  provokes 
thought  because  the  pupil  must  study  the  map  carefully  in  order  to  see 
where  each  detail  goes.  He  is  not  mechanically  copying  down  lists  of 
words. 

Since  putting  names  on  a  map  spoils  it,  all  maps  are  drawn  without 
names.  Instead,  numbers,  shading,  lines  of  various  sorts  are  used. 
On  the  left-hand  page  the  key  explaining  the  signs  on  the  map  is  given. 
This  answers  splendidly  in  review — the  pupil  can  turn  under  the  left- 
hand  page  and,  studying  the  right,  see  what  is  what. 

Since  it  is  good  pedagogy  to  teach  but  one  thing  at  a  time  the  teacher 
will  have  but  one  thing  on  the  map  at  a  time.  For  instance,  in  studying 
North  America  one  map  will  illustrate  the  mountain  systems,  plains,  and 
slopes.  Another  map  will  illustrate  the  drainage  and  show  nothing 
but  lakes  and  rivers.  Another  will  show  the  mineral  products,  and  so  on. 
In  all,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  maps  are  sufficient  to  form  a  complete 
summary  of  any  continent. 

Another  great  benefit  of  this  method  is  that  the  pupil  is  always 
associating  the  various  facts  with  some  location  or  locality.  Perhaps  he  is 
thinking  of  it  as  located  on  a  map.  But  if  he  is  carefully  taught  he  will 
visualize  the  map  into  a  continent.  It  is  certainly  better  to  have  a  pupil 
consider  the  Yukon  as  a  river  flowing  in  a  certain  direction  than  as  the 
Y-u-k-o-n,  the  name  of  a  river. 

The  map  book  should  consist  of  a  logical  succession  of  facts.  In 
studying  a  continent,  first  comes  shape,  size,  and  location;  second,  the 
surface.  Then  follows  the  drainage,  a  "result  of  the  surface. "  The 
climate  follows,  being  a  "result"  of  surface  and  location.  Then  comes 
vegetation,  the  "result"  of  all  that  goes  before.  In  order,  the  other  facts 
follow  right  up  to  the  cities  and  political  divisions,  which  latter  come  last, 
being  purely  arbitrary.  i 

If  the  above  plan  is  followed  each  pupil  will  have  a  concise  pictorial 
representation  of  all  he  has  learned  in  the  study  of  the  continents.  More- 
over, he  has  this  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  unnecessary  energy  on 
his  part  and  on  the  teacher's.  Then,  too,  the  making  of  such  a  personal 
atlas  is  interesting.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  pupils  want  to  draw  maps 
and  to  remain  after  school  to  "polish  off"  maps. 


For  Primary  Classes 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryerson  Critip  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

HINTS  AND  HELPS 

1  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Toronto. — Before  leaving  the  Primer  the  child  needs 
to  know  the  alphabet.  The  child  writes  a  letter  and  then  hunts  in  his 
Primer  for  a  word  beginning  with  the  letter,  thus  A  is  for  apple,  B  is 
for  ball. 

2.  Three  copies  of  a  nursery  rhyme  are  made — for  instance,  "Little 
Jack  Horner"  The  first  copy  is  kept  for  reference,  memorization,  and 
a  reading  lesson,  the  second  is  cut  into  separate  lines  and  distributed 
to  the  pupils  who  match  with  the  first  copy ;  the  third  is  cut  into  words 
and  matched  as  in  the  second  copy.     This  makes  excellent  busy  work. 

3.  S  ory  of  St.  Patrick. — Hundreds  of  years  ago  a  little  boy  called 
Patrick  was  stolen  away  in  a  ship.  He  was  left  in  Ireland  and  there 
he  took  care  of  his  master's  sheep  and  dogs.  He  longed  to  see  his  father 
and  mother  so  much  that  he  dreamed  he  saw  a  ship  coming  for  him. 
He  went  down  to  the  shore  and  took  the  first  boat  he  saw.  After  staying 
at  home  for  a  while  he  told  his  parents  he  would  have  to  go  back  to 
Ireland  to  preach  about  God,  for  the  people  were  heathen.  He  went 
about  the  country  healing  the  sick  and  telling  the  Irish  about  God. 
They  loved  him  so  much  that  the  17th  of  March  is  celebrated  as  St. 
Patrick's  birthday.  One  day  when  explaining  about  God  to  the  King 
he  picked  up  a  green  shamrock  and  by  its  help  taught  the  King.  That 
is  why  the  Irish  wear  the  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  PRIMARY  ROOM 

Citizenship  has  been  aptly  defined  as  serving  oneself  and  one's 
fellow-men 

Every  school  in  Canada  to-day  should  be  a  generator  of  good 
citizenship.  To  make  law*-abiding  Canadian  citizens  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  our  schools.  Now,  we  agree  that  right  living  in  the  present  is  the 
right  preparation  for  the  future.  We  expect  the  primary  teacher  to 
guide  the  life  of  her  primary  room  in  such  a  way  that  her  children  are 
being  prepared  for  citizenship.  The  primary  room  is  the  nursery  for 
citizenship  and  the  teacher  has  a  great  responsibility  and  a  greater 
privilege — she  instils  right  ideas,  ideas  of  the  responsibility  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  citizenship. 

[394] 
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And  the  time  to  begin  to  make  good  citizens  is  now — not  at  some 
future  date  when  they  are  twenty-one.  This,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
cannot  be  left  to  the  home.  It  is  a  duty  the  teacher  owes  the  State  so 
that  the  children  in  her  care  emerge  real  little  citizens  with  mental 
balance  and  self-respect,  with  a  knowledge  of  real  freedom  so  that  they 
will  not  easily  run  after  false  gods  in  the  future.  If  certain  impulses 
have  a  ripening  time  in  adult  life  there  must  surely  have  been  a  budding 
time,  for  ripened  fruits  do  not  come  without  preliminary  buds. 

We  have  many  citizens  from  other  lands.  The  ties  of  our  citizen- 
ship must  be  stronger  than  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  countries  they 
came  from.  Our  ideals  must  replace  the  old  ideals;  our  traditions  must 
supplant  the  traditions  of  the  old  world;  our  Canadian  flag  must  repre- 
sent all  that  is  most  to  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  who  are 
the  citizens  of  a  larger  world  to-morrow.  The  important  thing  they 
must  learn  is  that  Canada  protects  them  in  the  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property  and  for  this  they  as  citizens  have  certain  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Much  love  for  Canada  and  her  high  ideals  may  be 
enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  these  little  citizens  and  it  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  They  will  be  better  able  to  cope  with  life  if  taught 
early.' 

A  great  many  of  the  fundamental  things  such  as  justice,  fair  play,  and 
team  work  are  taught  in  children's  games.  Colonel  Parker  says  "Play 
is  God's  way  of  teaching  little  children  how  to  work".  So  let  them  dra- 
matize the  work  of  the  fireman,  the  policeman,  the  postman,  the  milkman, 
the  medical  health  officer,  and  other  officials.  Playing  at  entering 
into  the  work  of  these  protectors  gives  the  child  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  gives  him  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 

They  can  be  taught  to  care  for  the  school.  Community  responsibility 
may  be  stressed  as  well  as  community  ownership.  Let  them  see  that 
the  school  is  their  own  and,  therefore,  all  marks  defacing  desks,  walls, 
etc.,  spoil  their  own  property. 

Allow  them  to  collect  or  save  their  coppers  for  some  definite  object 
for  the  good  of  all.  Recently  one  room  collected  coppers  in  a  bottle  with 
a  hole  in  the  lid.  With  the  money  they  bought  three  framed  pictures 
and  are  very  proud  of  them.  They  performed  a  community  service  for 
their  little  community — their  own  primary  room. 

They  need  to  have  impressed  the  necessity  of  exercising  caution  in 
the  street  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  A  large  percentage  of  those 
injured  are  children.  The  Safety  League  does  a  great  work  in  urging 
children  to  be  careful  and  in  showing  pictures  of  accidents  to  be  avoided. 

A  frozen  water  pipe  or  a  broken  main  gives  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  water  supply  of  a  city,  the  repair  departments,  and  the  taxes 
required  to  pay  for  the  break,  etc. 
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With  spring  approaching  let  the  children  hear  of  how  some  children 
perform  a  town  service  by  forming  a  "Clean-up  Society".  They  try 
to  urge  people  to  make  their  homes  and  gardens  clean.  The  strength  of 
united  service  has  so  often  been  shown — the  Red  Cross  efforts,  the 
patriotic  work,  the  Victory  Loan  campaigns,  and  even  the  "Swat  the 
Fly"  campaigns. 

Little  talks  about  our  government.  As  a  story,  tell  how  hundreds 
of  years  ago  our  forefathers  gathered  together  to  protect  themselves 
against  wild  beasts  and,  later,  against  other  towns.  They  chose  a 
leader  to  represent  them  and  the  idea  of  representation  grew  until  we 
now  have  our  representative  government.  As  the  children  grow  they 
realise  that  their  world  is  an  ever-widening  circle.  In  the  home  the  laws 
are  made  by  father  and  mother,  in  the  school  by  teacher  and  children, 
in  the  town  by  the  people  and  the  council,  in  the  province  by  our  members 
of  parliament  elected  by  the  people  to  represent  us,  in  the  Dominion  by 
our  members  elected  by  the  people. 

Train  the  children  to  listen  respectfully  and  await  their  turn.  Often 
people  who  clamour  much  for  free  speech  will  not  listen  to  those  opposed 
to  them.  No  one  learns  if  everyone  talks  at  once,  and  so  through  the 
quiet  attitude  of  the  children  in  listening  to  those  in  opposition  to  J;hem 
let  the  idea  permeate  the  community  that  those  who  disturb  meetings 
and  deprive  speakers  of  the  right  of  free  speech  are  usually  foolish  and 
ignorant  persons  unwilling  to  hear  anything  opposed  to  their  ideas. 

Dramatize  different  activities  that  the  children  will  take  part  in  when 
older,  e.g.,  waiting  in  a  line  for  a  street  car  or  a  sale  of  tickets  at  a  theatre, 
or  entering  public  buildings  or  a  church.  Who  has  not  seen  some  selfish 
person  shove  in  ahead  of  others,  or  who  has  not  been  jostled  about  in  a 
crowd?  Recently  a  number  of  children  were  at  a  movie.  While  waiting 
for  the  performance  to  begin,  several  of  the  children  amused  themselves 
by  changing  their  seats.  In  doing  so  they  had  to  pass  and  repass  older 
people.  These  children  had  evidently  not  a  definite  ide^t  of  citizenship. 
An  ideal  of  better  behaviour  should  be  given  to  the  children. 

Courtesy  to  old  people  and  ladies  on  the  street  car  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  little  citizens.  A  small  six-year-old  boy  offered 
his  seat  to  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  car  the  other  day.  Everyone 
witnessing  this  act  of  courtesy  had  a  warm  feeling  for  the  boy. 

The  opening  of  doors,  carrying  bundles,  giving  a  seat  to  older  people, 
and  other  courteous  acts  form  a  habit  of  courtesy,  thus  giving  the  child 
a  sense  of  justice  that  is  fundamental  in  good  citizenship. 

Little  talks  about  rights  in  the  school  yard  are  beneficial.  Children 
readily  understand  that  it  is  not  right  for  one  child  to  have  the  best  place 
all  the  time;  others  have  rights  to  an  equal  chance.  Using  the  drinking 
fountain  correctly,  keeping  the  yard  tidy,  caring  for  the  equipment  are 
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all  things  they  can  understand  that  will  help  to  make  their  school  a  good 
place  to  live  in. 

Many  other  means  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  want  to  train 
our  little  citizens  for  Canada. 

Make  this  teaching  as  concrete  as  possible  either  by  dramatizing, 
telling  of  concrete  cases  you  or  others  have  seen  or  heard,  by  reading  or 
telling  them  stories  of  some  of  our  great  citizens  who  have  given  time 
and  energy  for  the  betterment  of  their  world — King  Arthur,  St.  Patrick, 
Robert  Bruce,  Laura  Secord,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  some  of  the  prominent  men  living 
today.  The  Great  War  affords  us  innumerable  illustrations  of  faithful 
citizenship.  Such  lessons  may  be  taken  incidentally  many  times  a  day. 
There  can  be  no  set  time  for  character  training. 


Current  Events 

(To  February  14th,  1920) 

_,      p  It    took    fourteen    months    to    make    peace    with 

p      „  Germany.   Thearmistice  was  signed  on  November  11th, 

1918;  the  Conference  first  met  on  January  18th,  1919; 
but  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  completed  only  on  January  10th,  1920. 
Treaties  with  Austria  and  Bulgaria  had  been  arranged  and  signed ,  and  a 
treaty  with  Hungary  had  been  prepared,  but  the  treaty  with  Germany 
was  the  great  task  of  the  Conference,  and  when  it  was  completed  the 
Conference  broke  up.  True,  many  problems  arising  from  the  war  had 
not  yet  been  settled,  but  they  were  left  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
the  Allied  Supreme  Council.  Turkey's  fate  has  still  to  be  settled.  Fiume 
is  still  a  bone  of  contention ,  and  Soviet  Russia  is  as  yet  a  leper  among  the 
nations.  The  difficulty  of  making  peace  is  not  surprising  if  one  con- 
siders the  number  of  territorial  and  racial  problems  raised  by  the  war  and 
the  stupendous  damage  done.  Only  now  are  statisticians  able  to  give  us 
accurate  estimates  of  the  latter.  "All  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  Napoleonic  down  to  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13  show  a  loss  of 
life  of  4,449,300,  while  the  known  and  presumed  dead  of  the  world  war 
reached  9,998,771".  France  alone  lost  1,383,000  men,  while  Russia  lost 
more  than  4,000,000.  Estimating  the  economic  value  of  a  man  at  from 
$2020  in  Russia  to  $4720  in  the  United  States,  the  total  loss  to  the  world 
through  war  deaths  is  $33,551,276,280.  Of  this  Canada's  share  is 
$301,258,720. 
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Democracy  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fought  to  establish  the  position  of 
the  Ppapfi  democratic  government,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 

the  common  man.  In  the  making  of  peace  the  three 
outstanding  men  were  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Georges  C16menceau,  and 
Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson.  When  the  peace  treaties  had  been  signed  they 
were  submitted  for  ratification  to  parliament  in  every  country  except 
Japan.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  decisions  cf  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
were  put  into  force  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Europe  and  without  the  ratification  of  any  parliament.  Even  yet 
the  legal  theory,  as  expressed  by  Lord  Milner  in  correspondence  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  is  that  the  British  sovereign  can,  on  the  advice 
of  his  British  ministers,  make  peace  for  the  whole  Empire.  But  this  view 
was  vigorously  combated  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  peace  with  Germany  was  ratified  by  the  British  Parliament  and 
by  the  parliaments  of  all  the  British  Dominions. 

T  ^^   ,        e  -KT  J.*  The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  Peace 

League  of  Nations      ^    ^  X  \_'        r      r  r 

Conlerence  was  the  creation   oi   a   League   ot 

Nations.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Conference  President 
Wilson  issued  a  summons  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League.  On  January  16th  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  and  four  men  representing  the  smaller  nations,  together 
with  a  secretary  (an  Englishman),  met  in  Paris,  to  "put  into  motion  the 
machinery  of  the  most  ambitious  experiment  in  government  man  has  ever 
essayed".  A  second  meeting  has  since  been  held  in  London.  Much  to 
the  regret  of  those  who  hope  much  from  this  experiment,  the  United 
States  was  not  represented  at  either  meeting,  and  yet  her  co-operation 
is  probably  quite  essential  to  the  success  of  the  League.  The  United 
States  Senate  struggled  long  over  reservations  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(which  includes  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations),  and  then  on 
November  19th  took  two  decisive  votes,  one  against  ratification  with 
reservations,  the  other  against  ratification  without  reservations.  Since 
the  reassembling  of  Congress  on  December  1st,  negotiations  looking  to  a 
compromise  have  proceeded,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified  by  the  United  States  with  reservations,  especially  since  the 
publication  in  the  London  Times  of  a  letter  from  Viscount  Grey  ex- 
plaining the  American  objections,  and  urging  the  view  that  most  of  the 
proposed  reservations  should  be  accepted  by  other  nations. 

.  .  The  reservations  proposed  by  Senator  Lodge  and  his 

-y  j_.  republican  supporters  are  of  very  great  importance. 

Reservations      ^,     _        ,.\^       ,,         ^  •  /    \.  •     r-      ^ 

The  two  which  evoked  most  interest  in    Canada  are 

the  second  and  fourteenth,  which  read  as  follows: — 
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2.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  other  country,  or  to  interfere  in  controversies  between 
nations — whether  members  of  the  League  or  not — under  the  provisions  of  Article  X, 
or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  under  any  article  of  the 
treaty  for  any  purpose,  unless  in  any  particular  case  the  Congress,  which,  under  the 
constitution,  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war,  or  authorize  the  employment  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  decide. 

14.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  any  election,  decision, 
report,  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  in  which  any  member  of  the  League  and  its 
self-governing  dominions,  colonies,  or  parts  of  empire,  in  the  aggregate  have  cast  more 
than  one  vote,  and  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  any  decision,  report,  or  finding 
of  the  Council  of  Assembly  arising  out  of  any  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  any 
member  of  the  League,  if  such  member  or  any  self-governing  dominion,  colony,  empire  or 
part  of  empire  united  with  it  politically  has  voted. 

By  the  second  reservation  the  United  States  would  refuse  to  assist  in 
curbing  unruly  nations  unless  Congress  had  decided  on  action.  By 
the  fourteenth  reservation  she  would  object  to  the  votes  of  Canada  and 
the  other  British  Dominions  in  the  Assembly  o'f  the  League  of  Nations. 
Canadians  regret  very  much  this  attitude.  The  politicians  of  the  United 
States  fail  to  recognize  that  the  old  British  Empire  ceased  to  exist,  as 
General  Smutz  expressed  it,  in  August,  1914,  and  that  the  Dominions 
are  now  nations  although  members  of  a  Britannic  Alliance.  Repre- 
sentation in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  vital  for  the  British 
Dominions  because  it  is  a  recognition  of  their  national  status.  The 
other  reservations  except  for  Nos.  8,  11  and  12,  which  are  unimportant, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  League  without 
giving  two  years'  notice.  3.  No  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  except 
by  the  action  of  Congress.  4.  The  United  States  must  decide  what  are  domestic 
questions  which  from  their  nature  cannot  be  arbitrated.  5.  The  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  refuses  to  submit  to  arbitration  questions 
arising  under  it.  6.  The  United  States  withholds  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  Treaty 
relating  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  Shantung.  7.  American  representatives  in  the 
League  and  on  commissions,  committees,  etc.,  must  be  appointed  by  Congress.  9.  The 
United  States  shall  be  liable  for  such  expenses  under  the  League  of  Nations  as  shall 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress.  10.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  increase 
its  armaments  when  threatened  by  invasion  or  engaged  in  war.  13.  The  United  States 
withholds  its  assent  to  the  Labour  Section  of  the  treaty  until  Congress  shall  have  made 
provision  for  representation  and  participation. 

In  the  case  of  nearly  half  of  the  reservations  the  Senate  is  apparently 
endeavouring  to  fortify  the  position  of  Congress  as  against  the  President. 
Various  things  may  be  done,  but  only  by  the  specific  action  of  Congress. 
(See  reservations  2,  3,  7,  9,  10,  13.)  G.  M.  j. 


The  teacher  opened  the  third-grade  reader  to  the  reading  lesson  on  page  IIL 
Teacher — "What .page  is  our  lesson  on  to-day,  Laura?" 
Laura — "Page  eleventy-one". 


Oral  Reading 

VIOLET   E.   STEVENS 

Public  School,  Arkona 

READING  Is  an  accomplishment  in  itself  and  is  of  such  importance 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  should  be  spent  on  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  our  Public  Schools.  When  this  subject  has  been 
carefully  taught  to  a  pupil  during  his  years  at  Public  School,  he  should 
have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  oral  reading 
and  with  this  training,  together  with  the  practice  he  should  have  during 
his  public  school  career,  he  should  be  able  to  face  the  world  and  take 
his  place  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of  life,  speaking  in  public  when  the 
occasion  demands  it. 

Why  should  every  boy  or  girl  strive  to  become  a  good  reader?  There 
are  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  as  already  mentioned,  reading 
is  an  accomplishment  in  itself;  secondly,  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Then  it  improves  our  everyday  speech 
and  prepares  us  for  public  speaking;  and,  finally,  oral  reading  Is  the 
best  method  of  conveying  to  others  and  to  one's  self  all  that  a  piece  of 
literature  expresses. 

In  what  does  good  reading  consist?  It  consists  first  of  all  in  recog- 
nizing the  words,  pronouncing  them  correctly,  and  then  articulating 
them  distinctly.  This  is  the  mechanical  side  of  reading.  The  child 
must  be  taught  the  correct  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  proper 
control  of  the  breath  before  he  can  master  correct  pronunciation  and 
distinct  articulation.  Now  by  correct  pronunciation  I  mean  that  which 
is  approved  by  a  standard  dictionary;  perfectly  pure  pronunciation 
must  be  free  from  provincialisms,  that  is,  from  any  peculiarity  of  tone, 
accent,  or  vowel  sound  which  would  mark  the  speaker  as  coming  from 
any  particular  locality.  Then  in  order  to  have  distinct  articulations 
we  must  give  each  syllable  its  full  value  and  the  end  of  the  word  should 
be  pronounced  as  distinctly  as  the  beginning.  Final  consonants  are 
easily  slurred  and  we  should  watch  the  child  when  pronouncing  such 
words  as  mends,  thirsted,  breathed,  and  always  be  sure  that  the  final 
consonants  are  pronounced.  Difficulty  Is  also  found  In  articulating 
two  consonants  separately  when  the  first  word  ends  with  the  consonant 
sound  with  which  the  second  begins,  for  example  British  ships.  But 
the  mechanical  side  is  not  the  only  side  which  must  be  considered. 
Oral  reading  Includes  thinking  thoughts,  seeing  mental  pictures,  and  feel- 
ing varied  emotions  while  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  Is  going  on.  For 
purposes  of  illustration  let  us  take  a  line  from  "The  Island  of  the  Scots". 

[400] 
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"High  flew  the  spray  above  their  heads,  yet  onward  still  they  bore". 

In  attempting  to  read  this  line  well,  we  must  not  only  pronounce  the 
words  correctly  and  articulate  them  distinctly,  but  we  must  also  think 
about  the  meaning  of  what  we  read.  This  particular  line  demands  two 
kinds  of  thinking,  namely,  concrete  and  abstract.  In  the  concrete 
thinking  we  must  have  a  mental  image  of  the  little  band  of  Scots,  hand 
in  hand,  trying  to  cross  the  swiftly  flowing  and  foaming  river.  Then 
the  abstract  thinking  includes  the  thought  of  the  great  determination 
and  courage  which  the  men  showed  in  spite  of  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  they  were  placed.  And  as  we  read  this  line  are  we  not  filled  with 
emotion?  Yes,  but  what  kind  of  emotion?  There  are  three  emotions 
expressed;  first,  we  have  an  emotion  of  fear  for  the  men;  then  we 
think  of  their  courage  and  an  emotion  of  determination  comes  to  us; 
then,  lastly,  we  are  filled  with  an  admiration  for  these  heroes.  These 
five  things  determine  what  we  call  expression.  So  we  see  that  good 
vocal  expression  springs  from  something  entirely  within  ourselves — • 
that  is  from  our  mental  emotional  state. 

It  seems  to  me  that  reading  is  better  taught  to-day  than  ever  before, 
but  yet  the  plea  for  more  attention  to  the  subject  cannot  be  urged  too 
strongly.  Poor  reading  is  usually  the  result  of  poor  teaching  and  many 
teachers  wonder  why  their  pupils  are  such  poor  readers — ^they  say  they 
cannot  get  the  results  that  some  teachers  get.  They  fail  because  they 
do  not  teach  the  subject  at  all — ^they  simply  hear  the  reading. 

The  literature  of  a  selection  should  always  be  taken  up  first  and 
through  the  study  of  the  literature  the  child  not  only  understands  much 
better  what  the  author  had  in  mind  but  he  is  so  much  interested  in  the 
extract  that  he  enters  with  great  zest  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  selection.  I  always  try  to  take  the  reading  of  a  selection  the  day 
after  we  have  taken  up  the  literature  of  it.  My  experience  has  been 
that  better  results  are  obtained  from  this  method  than  from  that  of 
taking  the  reading  on  the  same  day  as  we  take  the  literature  of  the 
extract.  If  the  child's  interest  is  truly  aroused  he  will  read  silently  a 
number  of  times  and  so  strive  to  improve  his  reading  that  he  will 
have  better  expression  when  reading  orally.  No  one  can  read  intelli- 
gently without  first  having  some  conception  of  the  thought  contained 
in  the  selection;  hence  it  is  clear  that  silent  reading  should  always 
precede  oral  reading.  Why?  In  order  that  the  child  may  grasp  the 
thought;  then,  when  oral  reading  follows,  the  teacher  can  ascertain 
whether  the  child  has  correctly  interpreted  the  thought. 

The  process  in  reading  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  grades.  No 
division  into  primary  and  advanced  reading  should  be  made,  for  all  true 
reading,  primary  as  well  as  advanced,  has  for  its  purpose  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  author's  thought  and  feeling.     It  is  essentially  a  think- 
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ing  process  and  from  the  first  the  child  must  get  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole,  since  the  unit  of  thought-expression  is  the  sentence. 
How  necessary  is  it,  then,  that  the  child  get  a  proper  start  in  the  subject 
of  reading! 

Since  reading  is  an  art,  it  follows  that  much  practice  must  be  secured 
if  the  child  is  to  excel.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  allowed  for  the 
reading  lesson  should  be  spent  in  oral  reading.  The  children  can  have 
good  practice  in  reading  to  the  class  or  to  the  whole  school.  Let  each 
read  aloud  something  he  has  studied  privately,  then  with  this  real 
audience  he  will  feel  more  keenly  the  responsibility  of  conveying  the 
thought  to  the  listeners. 

This  brings  us  to  the  thought  of  criticism.  To  be  an  effective  critic 
the  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  reading  which 
include  the  elements  of  time,  inflection,  pitch,  force,  and  quality.  And 
above  all  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  recognize  faulty  reading  when  he 
hears  it  and  be  able  to  locate  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is 
not  wise  to  let  the  pupils  In  the  lower  grades  criticize  one  another's 
reading  for  they  know  nothing  of  the  principles  of  reading.  However, 
as  they  advance  through  the  grades  they  are  able  to  grasp,  at  first,  the 
simpler  rules  and,  later,  the  more  difficult  principles  and  the  acquiring 
of  this  knowledge  will  gradually  lead  to  self-criticism. 

Then  allow  me  to  advise  each  teacher  to  cultivate  the  reading  habit. 
Our  student  days  should  never  end,  self-Improvement  and  self-discipline 
should  constantly  receive  attention.  All  teachers  are  not  naturally 
fond  of  reading,  either  silent  or  oral,  but  those  teachers  can  and  should 
cultivate  the  reading  habit.  Seek  the  companionship  of  books.  Read 
the  best  books — those  which  compel  one  to  think,  be  determined  that 
you  will  get  some  good  from  each  book  you  read — If  you  cannot  do 
this  you  are  wasting  your  time. 
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Tests  of  Progress-Geography,  Teachers'  Edition,  3s.  Qd.  net.  Pupils'  edition,  Is.  net. 
Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  The  book  for  the  pupils  contains  a  series  of  examination 
questions;  the  teacher's  book  contains  the  answers,  with  suggestions  for  teaching. 

Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  and  Malachi  by  T.  H.  Hennessy.  3s.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Chemistry  by  Noyes  and  Hopkins.  91  pages.  Paper 
12.5  X  18.5  X  .8  cm.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1917.  This  manual  covers  more 
work  than  is  required  for  our  senior  chemistry.  It  is  more  suitable  for  arts  than  for  our 
high  school  pupils.  Chapter  I  on  "Manipulation"  contains  much  valuable  information 
for  the  student.  Blank  pages  alternate  with  the  text.  Some  thirty  illustrations  add 
clearness  to  well-worded  and  profitable  experiments.  H.  A.  G. 
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The  Study  of  English  Literature  by  William  Macpherson.  187  pages.  55.  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  Full  of  suggestions 
for  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Philip's  Large  Schoolroom  Map  of  Europe  on  cloth,  rollers,  and  varnished,  $2.75  net. 
Published  by  George  Philip  and  Son,  Limited,  London.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co., 
Montreal.  This  and  a  smaller  map  mentioned  previously  in  The  School  are  the  first 
school-maps  of  Europe  showing  the  new  boundaries  of  Europe.  All  the  new  boundaries 
of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  are  given, 
also  the  new  countries,  Finland,  Ukraine,  Poland,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Czecho-Slavia,  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  the  row  of  countries  to  the  west  of  Russia  are  represented  in 
characteristic  colours.  The  chief  cities,  railways,  and  trade  routes  are  shown  plainly. 
Further,  the  regions  in  which  plebiscites  are  to  be  taken  are  left  uncoloured.  While 
many  of  the' boundaries  are  still  problematical,  and  even  the  continued  existence  of  some 
of  the  countries  on  the  fringe  of  Russia  is  in  doubt,  schools  cannot  wait  until  all  these 
matters  are  finally  settled  (this  may  take  years)  before  purchasing  a  map.  These  maps 
of  Philips  can  be  recommended  as  being  clear  and  also  cheap.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Project  Method  in  Education  by  Mendel  E.  Branom,  282  pages.  Published  by 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  No  up-to-date  teacher  can  afford  not  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  "Project  Method,"  as  it  represents  a  standpoint  in  education  that  is  of 
great  importance.  The  book  under  review  is  the  most  complete  statement  of  what  the 
method  is,  its  value,  and  its  means  of  application,  that  has  yet  appeared,  although  the 
recent  literature  on  the  subject  is  very  large.  Undoubtedly  the  substance  of  the  method 
could  have  been  presented  in  a  much  smaller  space,  but  nevertheless  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  have  it  viewed  from  every  standpoint.  Like  all  good  things  in  education  the  project 
has  its  place  and  that  a  very  important  one,  yet  one  feels  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
carry  it  over  into  fields  to  which  it  is  not  adapted.     This  volume  is  well  worth  reading. 

G.  A.  C. 

Classroom  Organization  and  Control  {Riverside  Text-hooks  in  Education)  by  J.  B. 
Sears.  295  pages.  Price  $1.75.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto.  This  is  a  good  book  on  school  management;  it  treats  well  the  problems  that 
arise  in  the  conduct  of  the  average  school.  Not  only  are  the  instructions  and  sugges- 
tions valuable  but  the  various  lists  of  books  mentioned  for  additional  reading  will  be 
found  most  useful.  Without  discipline  and  good  order  successful  teacing  is  impossible — 
the  inexperienced  teacher  requires  to  read  much  on  school  management ;  the  experienced 
teacher  enjoys  such  reading.  w.  j.  D. 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  with  introduction  and  notes.  322  pages.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  is  another  volume  of  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics.  In  a 
note  on  four  of  this  series  in  the  February  issue  the  word  editions  appeared  instead  of 
additions  (to  the  editor's  chagrin)  but  such  errors  will  "get  past"  at  times  in  spite  of  all 
precautions.  Perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  say  again  that  this  is  an  excellent  series,-  well 
printed,  well  bound,  and  convenient  in  every  respect.  w.  j.  D. 

Africa  (one  of  Philip's  Model  Geographies).  79  pages.  Relief  maps  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Paper,  9^^.  Cloth,  1^.  Id.  In  the  Old  World  (one  of  Philip's  Human 
Geographies).  170  pages.  Maps  and  illustrations.  60  cents.  George  Philip  &  Son, 
London,  Eng.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  teacher  of  history  must  read  much  outside  of  the  text-book — the  statement  is 
equally  true  of  geography.  The  day  for  learning  long  lists  of  geographical  names  is 
past, — or  should  be  past, — the  time  for  appealing  to  the  pupils'  interest,  for  giving  real 
content  to  the  work  in  geography,  has  arrived.  These  two  books  will  be  valuable 
additions  to  the  school  library  or  to  the  teacher's  library.  They  can  be  unreservedly 
recommended  for  public  school  use.  w.  j.  d. 
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Experiments  with  Plants ,  by  J.  B.  Philips.  205  pages.  Oxford  University  Press, 
Toronto.  This  little  volume  contains  sixty-three  exercises  on  plants;  some  being  on 
physiology,  some  on  occology  and  some  on  structure.  Full  instructions  are  given  as  to 
the  procedure  and  (which  is  rather  exceptional)  the  full  significance  of  the  experimental 
results  are  described.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  it  is  a  textbook  as  well  as  a  manual.  For 
instance,  after  describing  an  exercise  on  the  mounting  of  pollen  in  sugar  solution  and  the 
growth  of  the  pollen-tube,  the  author  goes  on  to  describe  fully  the  processes  of  pollination 
and  fertilization,  discussing  also  the  significance  of  self-  and  cross-pollination.  There 
are  many  photographs  of  apparatus  actually  used  in  the  experiment.  The  volume  is 
bound  in  limp  covers.  G.  a.  c. 

College  Text-hook  of  Chemistry.  By  William  A.  Noyes.  370  pages.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  This  volume  is  for  the  use  of  freshmen  or 
sophomores  who  have  not  previously  studied  chemistry.  Hence  it  is  a  beginner's  book, 
and  does  not  differ  markedly  from  inany  other  beginners'  books  already  on  the  market, 
The  order  of  treatment  and  the  selection  of  topics  are  the  usual  ones.  Perhaps  one 
feature  in  which  it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  texts  is  in  the  due  proportion 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  the  common  gaseous  elements,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen.  Most  elementary  text-books  treat  these  elements  first  and  consequently 
much  more  fully  than  they  are  treated  in  this  book.  One  reactionary  feature  is  the 
plunging  into  the  molecular  and  atomic  theory  before  building  up  a  structure  of  facts, 
which  these  theories  are  meant  to  explain.  The  author  evidently  feels  conscience- 
stricken  as  he  half  apologizes  for  so  doing.  For  a  student  who  wishes  to  review  rapidly 
the  important  facts  in  elementary  inorganic  chemistry  this  book  is  very  suitable. 

G.  A.  c. 

Young  Patriot  Readers.  Book  I,  40  cents;  Book  H,  50  cents;  Book  HI,  55  cents; 
Book  IV,  60  cents,  postpaid.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  "If  we  are  to  profit 
by  our  stern  experiences,  we  must  begin  with  the  children.  In  the  malleable  period  of 
childhood  and  youth  they  may  learn  what  duty  means,  and  courage,  and  self-sacrifice. 
.  .  .  It  is  inevitable  that  much  of  the  material  here  collected  should  deal  with 
war  .  .  .  ;  it  is  in  war  that  patriotic  devotion  rises  to  its  supreme  heights  and 
humanity  reveals  most  vividly  its  heroic  qualities."  Book  I  contains  little  stories  and 
historical  sketches,  all  related  in  some  way  to  patriotism;  Book  II  contains  stories, 
biographical  and  historical  sketches,  general  articles,  and  poems;  Book  HI,  in  addition, 
has  a  number  of  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  patriots  of  other  lands;  in  Book 
IV  all  the  stories  but  two  are  translations  from  the  French.  Grim  stories,  indeed,  are 
many  of  those  found  in  these  Readers — thrilling  stories,  too,  they  are  and  abounding 
with  the  great  idea  of  the  love  of  country.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  War  by  Roland  G.  Usher.  350  pages.  $2.75.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  Toronto.  The  story  here  presented  may,  by  some,  be  termed  "The  War 
through  American  Eyes"  and  Canadians  prefer,  of  course,  to  read  the  story  of  the  war  as 
told  by  Canadians  or  by  British  writers.  This  is  a  compact,  effective,  comprehensive 
story  of  the  war.  Its  arrangement  is  particularly  clear  and  interesting,  with  separate 
sections  on  the  personalities  of  the  war,  certain  phases  of  modern  warfare,  and  the 
strategy  of  the  various  campaigns.  There  are  many  illustrations,  including  official 
photographs,  battle  plans,  diagrams,  etc. 

Stories  of  Great  Heroes  by  Rev.  James  Higgins.  142  pages.  75  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  Seventeen  stories,  good  stories,  well  told,  of  the  discoverers^ 
explorers,  and  Christianizers  of  the  New  World — an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  history. 

w.  J.  D. 
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A  Short  History  of  Education  by  John  W.  Adamson,  Cambridge.  At  the  University 
Press,  1919.  Pp.  xi+371.  Price  125.  Qd.  net.  The  advertisement  of  this  work 
states:  "The  present  work  attempts  to  set  forth  briefly  the  progress  of  English  educa- 
tional institutions,  taking  account  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  conditions  as  have  had 
a  direct  bearing  upon  English  education.  All  western  education  today  bears  the  im- 
press of  two  great  powers,  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Christian  Church;  and  through 
these  a  third  power,  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece,  has  operated.  .  .  .  The  earlier 
chapters  of  the  book  are  therefore  less  specifically  English  than  the  later.  But,  be- 
ginning with  the  fifteenth  century,  the  narrative  becomes  increasingly  English  in  its 
survey;  it  closes  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century".  The  reviewer  vouches  for 
the  above  as  a  sober  statement  of  fact.  What  the  advertisement  fails  to  tell  is  that  the 
work  is  scholarly,  full  of  new  material,  and  written  in  a  charmingly  simple  style.  It  is 
the  first  ten  chapters  that  will  be  of  most  interest  to  Canadians,  but  if  the  reader  will 
persevere  to  the  end  he  will  learn  the  educational  story  of  a  great  nation.  The  book 
is  too  advanced  for  the  ordinary  normal  student — a  fault,  perhaps,  that  may  prove  a 
virtue.  Professor  Adamson,  however,  has  read  so  widely  and  discovered  so  many 
obscure  byways  of  the  subject  that  even  the  more  serious  student  of  the  subject  would 
be  grateful  for  his  complete  bibliography.  The  reviewer  hopes  that  this  will  be  supplied 
in  a  second  edition.  P-  s. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  School  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal.  1 

General 

Roy  B.  Donald  is  teaching  at  Starbuck,  Man.;  Miss  Vanelda  Smith 
in  S.S.  No.  10,  Howard;  Miss  Laura  E.  Keays  in  U.S.S.  No.  7,  Burgess 
and  No.  18,  Bathurst;  Miss  Eileen  Dcre  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Turnberry;  Miss 
Elizabeth  E    Hopper  at  R.R.  No.  5,  Tara;  Miss  Florence  McGee  has 
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continuation  school  work  in  Manotick;  Stephen  J.  Mathers  has  entered 
the  ministry  and  is  preaching  at  Lyons. 

On  the  re-opening  of  school  in  January  a  local  branch  of  the  Women 
Teachers'  Association  was  formed  in  Sudbury.     The  objects  are  to 


I 


THE  EXODUS  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

This  cartoon,  from  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  is  intended  to  illustrate  conditions  in  the 

United  States. 

encourage  social  and  professional  unity  among  women  teachers  and  to 
provide  free  discussion  of  all  questions  affecting  the  profession.  The 
meetings  are  held  once  a  month.  Even  now  the  organization  is  proving 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  co-operative  unity  of  the  profession.  The 
Secretary  is  Miss  Marion  Grant. 
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The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers'  Federation,  to  include 
teachers  in  Collegiate  Institutes,  High  Schools,  Technical  and  Commer- 
cial High  Schools,  has  been  organized  with  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Major  W.  C.  Michell,  M.C.,  Principal  of  Riverdale  Collegiate; 
first  vice-president,  Charles  Auld,  Tillsonburg;  second  vice-president, 
Walter  Clarke,  Hamilton;  secretary,  Walter  Keast,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Firth,  London;  solicitor,  Major 
Eric  Armour. 

It  may  be  that  some  are  not  aware  that  any  teacher  has  the  privilege 
of  making  full  use  of  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
Normal  School  Building,  St.  James'  Square,  Toronto  The  Librarian  is 
Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin.  The  Library  pays  the  postage  on  books  sent  to 
teachers^ — teachers  pay  the  return  postage  There  are  no  fees  of  any 
kind.  Those  interested  in  consolidation  of  schools  will  find  in  this 
Library  all  the  literature  on  the  subject  than  can  be  desired.  Books  are 
also  supplied  for  the  use  of  debaters  and  for  those  taking  extra-mural 
courses.  It  Is  hoped  that  inspectors,  teachers,  and  trustees  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  well-equipped  educational  library. 
The  follow^ing  comparative  table  shows  something  of  the  increases  in 
salaries  in  the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  of  Ontario  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  first  set  of  figures  in  each  case  Is  the  principal's 
salary:  where  two  sets  of  figures  appear  the  salary  of  another  member 
of  the  staff  is  also  given. 

Collegiate  Institute  igio  1914  ig20    • 

Barrie $1,600  .  $1,800  $2,530 

1,250  1,400  1,650 

Brantford 1,900  2,100  3,400 

1,450  1,600  2,500 

Brockville 1,800  2,000  2,500 

1,400  1,600  1,800 

Chatham 1,800  2,200  3,000 

1,400  1,600  2,300 

Clinton 1,500  1,700  2,000 

1,100  1,300  1,400 

Cobourg 1,700  1,900  2,200 

1,300  1,450  1,550 

Collingwood 1,600  1,800  2,500 

1,200  1,600  2,200 

FortWiUiam 2,000  2,400  3,000 

1,500  1,900  2,600 

Gait 1,900  2,300  3,000 

1,500  2,000  2,200 

Goderich 1,700  1,800  2,100 

1,200  1,250  1,700 

Guelph 1,890  2,200  2,400 

(Recent  increases  not  included) 
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Collegiate  Institute                                       igio  IQ14  igzo 

Hamilton r- 2,840  3,000  3,700 

2,200  2,400  2,850 

Ingersoll 1,500  1,800  2,500 

Kingston 1,700  2,100  2,500 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo 1,650  2,000  2,400 

Lindsay 1,800  2,100  2,600 

London 2,200  2,500  3,200 

Morrisburg 1,500  1,700  1,800 

Napanee 1,700  1,700  2,000 

Niagara  Falls 1,800  2,000  2,650 

North  Bay 1,700  2,300  2,750 

Orillia 1,600  1,850  2,400 

Ottawa 2,900  3,400  4,000 

2,100  2,400  2,600 

Owen  Sound 2,100  2,250  2,700 

Perth 1,600  1,700  2,000 

Peterborough - 2,000  2,400  3,500 

1,700  1,900  2,50a 

Picton 1,500  2,000  2,700 

Port  Arthur 1,950  2,400  3,000 

Renfrew 1,600  1,950  2,400 

St.  Catharines 1,700  1,950  2,255 

St.  Mary's 1,600  1,800  1,800 

St.  Thomas 1,800  2,200  3,000 

Sarnia 1,600  2,200  2,400 

Seaforth 1,600  1,700  2,150 

Smith's  Falls 1,600  1,950  2,100 

Stratford 1,900  2,300  2,750 

Strathroy 1,650  1,900  2,000 

(Further  increase  recently) 

Toronto  (Parkdale) 3,000  3,200  3,500 

2,200  2,400  2,700 
(Other  Toronto  Collegiates  similar;  further  increase  recently) 

Vankleek  Hill 1,500  1,800  1,900 

Windsor .' 2,000  2,300  3,600 

Woodstock 1,750  '  2,000  2,300 

.(On  account  of  limitations  of  space,  only  a  few  High  Schools  are 
given  as  illustrations.) 

High  Schools                                               iQio  1914  ip20 

Arnprior $1,500  $1,900  $2,000 

Belleville 1,680  1,900  2,500 

Chesterville 1,500  1,300  2,000 

Durham 1,000  1,500  1,550 

Haileybury 1,800  2,000  2,800 

Markdale 1,100  1,500  1,600 

Omemee ' 1,200  1,200  1.300 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 2,000  2,400  3,250 

Tillsonburg. ...  , 1,500  1,900  2,000 

Wallaceburg 1,250  1,500  2,000 
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Alberta 

The  salary  schedule  for  the  City  of  Calgary,  as  revised  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  on  February  3rd,  1920,  is  as  follows:  Minimum  salary  for 
permanent  appointees,  $1,200.  Public  school  assistants  (first  class 
certificate) — minimum,'  $1,200;  annual  increment,  $50;  maximum, 
$1,700;  (second  class  certificate) — minimum,  $1,200;  annual  increment, 
$50;  maximum,  $1,600.  Vice-Principals  in  Public  Schools — minimum, 
$1,500;  annual  increment,  $100;  maximum,  $1,800.  Principals  of 
eight-roomed  Public  Schools — minimum,  $1,800;  annual  increment,  $100; 
maximum,  $2,800.  Teachers  of  manual  training  and  art — $1,600  to 
$2,200,  with  annual  increases  of  $100.  Teachers  of  household  science- — 
$1,200  to  $1,700,  annual  increase,  $100.  Nurses— %\Qb^  to  $1,250, 
annual  increase,  $100 

In  regard  to  the  high  school  assistants  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  that  male  assistants  commence  at  $2  000  and  rise 
by  annual  increments  of  $100  to  $2,800  and  that  female  assistants  go 
from  $1,800  to  $2,500  by  similar  annual  increases.  In  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  members  this  recommendation  was  defeated  on  a  tie  vote 
and  referred  back  to  the  committee.  A  similar  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  Commercial  High  School  was  also  referred  back.  These  recom- 
mendations constituted  a  reversal  of  past  policy;  for  hitherto  men  and 
women  in  the  Calgary  High  Schools  have  been  given  the  same  remunera- 
tion. The  three  members  favouring  the  resolution  held  that  this  course 
is  necessary  to  induce  men  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  High 
School ;  those  opposing  took  the  position  that  service  only  and  not  sex 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  remuneration. 

All  high  school  Principals  in  Calgary  now  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000, 
the  matter  of  schedule  being  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present. 

In  regard  to  the  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  in  Calgary  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  salary  is  paid  only  to  permanent  appointees,  and  inas- 
much as  all  teachers,  irrespective  of  experience,  are  first  appointed  on 
the  temporary  staiT  at  a  salary  of  $1,100,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  minimum 
salary  as  it  appears  on  paper  is  slightly  larger  than  what  it  is  in  practice. 
The  schedule  further  provides  that  the  initial  salary  of  $1,200  shall  be 
paid  only  to  teachers  of  at  least  three  years'  experience. 

In  Edmonton  the  schedule  runs  from  a  minimum  of  $1,200  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,500  in  the  sixth  year  in  the  case  of  second  class  public 
school  assistants,  and  a  maximum  of  $1,600  in  the  sixth  year  for  first 
class  teachers.  Teachers  at  present  on  the  staff  holding  second  class 
certificates  will  receive  recognition  equal  to  those  holding  first  class 
certificates  after  ten  vears'  service  with  the  Board.     The  Board  reserves 
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the  right  to  place  teachers  who  may  not,  through  lack  of  experience 
or  recommendation,  quite  attain  to  the  standard  required  on  an  initial 
salary  of  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 

In  Edmonton  the  salary  of  high  school  assistants  runs  from  $2,000 
to  $2,900  by  annual  increments  of  $150  a  year  for  six  years. 

In  Lethbridge  the  schedule  runs  from  $900  to  $1,500  with  annual 
increases  of  $75.  Public  school  principals  rise  from  $1,500  to  $2,200^ 
increasing  $100  a  year.  Women  assistants  in  the  High  School  from 
$1,600  to  $2,200,  and  men  assistants  from  $1,800  to  $2,400.  High 
School  principals  begin  at  $2,500  and  rise  to  $3,000  in  the  sixth  year. 

The  Edmonton  School  Board  has  recently  made  an  important 
departure  in  admitting  a  representative  of  the  Public  School  Alliance 
and  also  a  representative  of  the  High  School  Alliance  to  sit  at  its  meetings 
in  a  consultative  capacity.  These  representatives  have  also  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  school  management  committee. 

Manitoba 

A  very  fine  school  building  has  been  erected  at  Graysville,  near 
Carman.     It  serves  a  new  consolidated  district. 

W.  J.  Eadie,  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Brandon 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  Regina. 
Mr.  Eadie  is  succeeded  by  H.  A.  Harris,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  instructor  of  commercial  work  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers* 
Civil  Re-Establishment  Bureau. 

A  new  salary  schedule  and  regulations  regarding  the  same  were 
recently  adopted  by  the  Miniota  Municipal  School  Board.  The  new 
schedule,  designed  to  anticipate  the  report  of  the  Government's  Com- 
mission on  Teachers'  Salaries,  is  something  new  for  even  Western  rural 
schools.  The  initial  and  minimum  salary  is  $1,000  for  second-class 
certificates,  with  increases  as  follows: 

Initial  salary $1,000  increased  by  $30 

Second  year 1,030  "        ''       50 

Third  year 1,050  "         "       60 

Fourth  year 1,140  "         "      60 

Fifth  year 1,200  "         "      60 

Sixth  year 1,260  "         "      60 

Seventh  year 1,320  "         "      60 

Eighth  year 1,380  "         "      60 

Ninth  year 1,440  "         "      60 

Tenth  year 1,500  "         "      60 

The  salary  thereafter  is  $1,500  and  all  salaries  are  payable  on  the 
12-month  basis. 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 

FOR 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  WORDS  NET,  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Yprk  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  gross  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
HIGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENABLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC  PITMAN   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  St.,       -        -        -        NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand",  $1.60;  "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Type\<nritin^  ",  70c.     Adopted  by  the  "Sew  York  Board  of  Education. 
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AND 

MODERATE     PRICES 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR 

PHYSICS    AND    CHEMISTRY 

GLASSWARE.    PORCELAIN.    C.P.  CHEMICALS 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD. 

615  Yonge  St.  TORONTO,  Ont. 
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The  teacher  who  has  first-class  professional  standing,  or  who  obtains 
such  standing  while  in  the  services  of  the  schools,  will  be  advanced  one 
year  in  the  schedule.  The  teacher  who  attends  two  sessions  of  the 
Manitoba  summer  school  for  teachers,  and  receives  standing  in  courses 
approved  by  the  superintendent,  will  be  advanced  one  year  in  the 
schedule.  In  announcing  the  schedule  the  piunicipal  officers  say: 
"While  the  salary  is  not  as  high  in  the  minimum  as  most  educators 
would  like  to  see,  it  possesses  certain  features  that  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  teaching  profession,  and  we  believe  that  the  principles  embodied 
are  progressive  " .  There  are  also  other  favourable  phases  of  the  schedule 
that  should  not  only  attract  good  teachers  to  this  municipality  but 
retain  them  for  a  long  period  of  usefulness. 

A.  Longman  of  Deloraine  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Melita  High  School. 

The  Winnipeg  School  Board  opened  two  new  schools  on  the  first 
of  the  month.  The  Oak  Street  School  will  accommodate  five  rooms 
and  the  Macgregor  Street  School  will  contain  twelve  classrooms. 

Saskatchewan 

Since  the  "New  Canadian"  movement  was  commenced  in  Saskat- 
chewan, splendid  results  have  been  attained  in  making  real  "New 
Canadians"  of  school  children  of  non- English-speaking  parentage  in  the 
Province.  Recently  letters  were  sent  out  to  all  teachers  in  the  Province 
whose  pupils  come  from  non-English-speaking  homes,  asking  them  to 
send  a  description  of  the  year's  work  with  comments  upon  the  community 
life  as  well  as  school  problems.  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  Director  of 
Education  among  New  Canadians,  has  received  many  responses  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province,  and  while  some  of  the  teachers  give  facts  to  show 
that  very  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  non-English-speaking  communities, 
the  tone  of  the  great  majority  of  the  letters  received  is  exceedingly 
hopeful  and  encouraging. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  between  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  University  for  the  holding  of  the  next  Summer 
Session  for  undergraduates  and  teachers  at  the  University,  Saskatoon. 

Up  to  November  30th,  1919,  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Education  has  issued  this  year  61  provisional  certificates  to  returned 
soldiers,  45  permanent  first-class  certificates,  34  permanent  second-class 
certificates,  and  133  permanent  third-class  certificates,  a  total  of  273. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  of  whom  the  Department  has  any  record 
having  enlisted  for  active  service  up  to  that  date  was  383. 

Plans  for  the  new  Normal  School  at  Saskatchewan  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Architects'  Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department  and 
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Safeguard  Your  Complexion! 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  keep  your  complexion  clear 
and  beautiful.  Like  anything  else  it  will  deteriorate  if 
not  properly  attended  to.  The  systematic  use  of  Princess 
Preparations  will  keep  your  skin  in  a  healthy,  soft  and 
youthful  condition.  Decide  to-day  to  take  treatments  in 
your  home.  Any  of  the  famous  Princess  Preparations 
will  he  sent  with  full  instructions  for  home  use  on  receipt 
of  price.  Consultation  free  regarding  any  skin  trouble 
you  may  have. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier   - 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


11.50 

1.60 

1.50 

.50 

.50 


Write  for  Free  Sample  of  this  Delightful  Cold   Cream. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59 h  College  Street,  Toronto 


THE    NEW    MAP 


NOW 
READY 


OF 


EUROPE 


WITH 

NEW 

BOUNDARIES 


IN  PHILIPS'  SMALLER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOLROOM  MAPS. 

Size  42  by  34  inches.      Mounted  on  cloth,  rollers,  and  varnished. 
Price  $2.75  net.     (subject  to  alteration). 

(carriage  extra) 

Beautifully  printed  and  coloured  in  full,  to  show  with 
the  best  effect  the  recent  changes  of  boundaries  and 
the  new  States,  in  accordance  with  the  PEACE 
TREATIES. 

Railways  and  Steamer  Routes  shown.     Names  in  very  clear  type. 

No  classroom  is  complete  without  it. 

OTHER  AND  LARGER  MAPS  WITH  NEW  ROUNDARIES  ALSO  READY. 

"The  Schoolmaster"  (England)  says:  "We  always  look  to  PHILIP  &  SON  for  the  new- 
est and  best  in  the  way  of  Maps." 

Particulars  of  Maps  published  by  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON  LTD.,  32  Fleet  St., 
LONDON,  may  be  obtained  direct  or  from  RENOUF  PUBLISHING  CO.,  MONTREAL, 
{,Canadian  Agents),  or  E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY,  TORONTO. 
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tenders  will  be  called  for  sometime  next  month  or  early  in  March,  so 
that  work  on  the  new  building  can  start  early  in  spring.  A  commanding 
site  has  been  secured  for  the  Normal  School,  which  will  overlook  the 
entire  city,  and  the  plans  are  designed  for  a  building  worthy  of  the  site. 

The  Dairy  Department  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  is  pre- 
paring to  offer  a  short  course  in  creamery  butter-making  for  assistants 
and  prospective  creamery  managers. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  on  internal  combustion  engines,  including 
automobiles,  are  being  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Extension  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon. 

Quebec 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  James  G.  Holmes,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  Westmount  High  School.  The  late  Mr. 
Holmes  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  geography  text-books  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Harold  Cook  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  La  Tuque  Model  School 
for  next  year. 

Montreal  teachers  are  again  demanding  another  increase  in  salary. 
The  teachers  not  only  wish  to  have -salaries  increased,  but  they  wish  the 
increase  to  begin  on  May  1st. 

The  Protestant  Board  raised  the  salaries  last  year  to  date  from  May 
1st.  The  Male  Teachers'  Association  have  decided  to  ask  for  a  flat 
thirty  per  cent,  increase  all  round.  There  are  few  towns  which  have 
scales  of  salaries,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  have  scales  authorized 
by  every  town  employing  a  few  teachers. 

Thirty-seven  teachers  registered  for  the  second  elementary  course, 
including  two  male  students. 

In  the  last  volume  of  statistics  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  attending  Protestant 
schools.  Elementary  schools  have  decreased  nineteen  in  number  and 
now  are  only  695.  Pupils  in  them  have  decreased  2,233.  The  Model 
Schools  have  decreased  two  in  number  but  the  attendance  has  increased 
197.  The  academies  and  High  Schools  are  now  forty  and  the  attendance 
has  decreased  1535.  As  the  increases  are  taking  place  in  the  cities  it  is 
clear  that  the  rural  attendance  is  diminishing  much  more  rapidly  than  is 
indicated  by  the  figures. 


VAN'T    HOF    &  BLOKKER 

BULB   GROWEBS  AND    EXPORTERS  AKERSLOOT,  HOLLAND 

Import  orders  solicited  from  schools,  school  boards,  garden  clubs,  civic  improve- 
ment leagues,  or  any  groups  desiring  to  co-operate  in  buying  wholesale.  Orders 
for  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  irises,  etc.,  for  fall  planting  accepted  up  to  July. 
Catalogue  ready  in  early  April.  Organize  a  tulip  club.  Beautify  your  school. 
Hold  a  flower  show.     Write    CANADIAN  OFFICE,  41  ALBANY  AVE.,  TORONTO. 
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*  ^ Recti  cultus  pectora  rohorant " 

Editorial  Notes 

„.   ,     _   ,       ,    .      .  ^      .  When    Mr.    Grant    took   office    as    the 

High  School  Assistants     ^.-^       r  ^.      ,.       r     r^  .    •     -^ 
°  '  y  .  Minister  of  hducation  tor  Ontario  it  was 

^  announced  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 

tion would  do  what  it  could  to  free  teachers  from  such  laws  as  restricted 
arbitrarily  their  freedom  of  choice  and  action.  Recent  changes  in  the 
Regulations  as  to  the  certificates  of  high  school  teachers  show  that  the 
Department  intends  to  do  what  it  promised. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  Department  has  accepted  a  degree  in 
arts  (B.A.)  from  any  university  in  the  British  Empire  as  a  qualification, 
though  not  the  only  qualification,  for  admission  to  training  for  a  high 
school  teacher's  certificate.  About  seven  years  ago  the  Department 
began  to  assert  its  right  to  approve  of  the  course  or  subjects  for  which  the 
degree  in  arts  was  granted  before  it  would  admit  the  holder  of  the  degree 
to  training  as  a  high  school  teacher.  About  the  same  time  it  made 
agreements  with  the  universities  of  Ontario  under  which  only  prescribed 
B.A.  courses,  that  is,  courses  with  prescribed  subjects  and  percentages, 
would  be  approved.  These  agreements  were  to  come  into  full  efi'ect  this 
year. 

For  about  twenty  years  the  Department  has  accepted  honour  degrees 
in  arts  from  certain  Ontario  universities  as  the  academic  qualification  for 
admission  to  training  for  specialists'  certificates.  During  these  twenty 
years  the  agreements  which  defined  these  courses  tor  specialists  have  been 
modified  considerably.  These  modifications  have  tended  to  raise  the 
percentage  requirements,  to  limit  the  pass  or  general  course  subjects  to 
such  subjects  as  the  Department,  not  the  student  or  the  university, 
might  elect,  to  restrict  the  number  of  approved  honour  courses  to  a  small 
proportion  of  the  honour  courses  actually  given  by  the  universities,  and 
to  determine  the  content  of  the  honour  courses  in  the  light  of  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  the  high  school  rather  than  in  the  light  of  advanced  scholar- 
ship in  the  universities.  In  the  long  run  agreements  to  define  the  univer- 
sity courses  in  arts  for  high  school  teachers  tend  to  defeat  their  own 
purposes.  An  agreement  implies  a  general  statement  or  definition  of  the 
approved  courses.  The  increasing  complexity  of  the  university  courses 
in  arts  makes  a  general  definition  impossible — or  unintelligible.  It  is  the 
essence  of  an  agreement  that  it  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  a  pre- 
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scribed  course  of  action.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  essence  of  the  univer- 
sity spirit  that  it  chafe  under  any  restraint,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  its 
freedom  of  action  in  the  matter  of  its  own  courses  of  studies.  To  be 
effective  these  agreements  must  be  more  or  less  permanent.  But 
university  courses  are  always  and  everywhere  in  a  state  of  flux. 
Changes  in  subjects  or  courses  or  changes  in  agreements  when 
students  are  well  on  their  way  through  their  four  years'  work  mean  many 
protests  and  much  irritation.  Prescribed  courses  of  study  under  these 
agreements  must,  moreover,  force  students  who  choose  high  school 
teaching  as  a  vocation  to  do  so  before  they  enter  the  first  year  of  their 
university  course — in  some  cases,  indeed,  before  they  enter  the  Middle 
School  of  the  High  School.  '  They  make  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  choose 
later.     How  this  affects  the  supply  of  high  school  teachers  is  obvious. 

As  soon  as  the  Minister  of  Education  was  fully  seized  of  the  situation 
he  acted.  No  arbitrary  or  unnecessary  regulation  must  delay  or  prevent 
the  university  graduate's  selection  of  high  school  teaching  as  a  vocation 
or  his  admission  to  training  for  that  vocation.  All  agreements  have  been 
cancelled.  Henceforth,  any  B.A.  degree  of  Toronto,  Queen's,  McMaster, 
and  Western  Universities  will  be  accepted  for  admission  to  training  for 
high  school  teaching  without  further  consideration.  And,  henceforth, 
subject  to  one  or  two  very  general  provisions,  the  honour  courses  of  the 
same  universities  will  also  be  accepted,  without  further  consideration,  as 
fulfilling  the  academic  requirements  for  high  school  specialists.  i\t  the 
same  time  the  claims  of  graduates  in  arts  from  other  universities  in  the 
British  Empire  will  be  considered  in  the  same  reasonable  and  generous 
spirit.     The  Minister  has  been  as  good  as  his  word! 

__  A  spirit  of  investigation  and,  perhaps,  of  protest 

p  -is  very  evident  among  educators  to-day!     This  the 

correspondence  reaching  the  office  of  The  School 
during  the  past  month  has  emphasized.  Teachers  have  written  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  various  phases  of  existing  conditions- — and,  as 
several  of  them  do  not  wish  to  appear  In  print  but  request  that  their 
views  be  made  the  subject  of  editorial  comment,  the  editor  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  texts  for  editorial  paragraphs. 

One  of  these  correspondents,  a  high  school  teacher,  protests  because 
his  little  daughter  Is  being  "taught"  geographical  definitions  In  "the 
same  old  way"- — ^these  definitions  are  written  on  the  board,  the  pupils 
copy  them,  and  "learn "  them.  There  is  no  use  of  the  concrete,  there  are 
no  sketches,  no  explanations,  there  is  no  teaching,  just  rote  work!  "  How 
can  such  procedure  be  possible  in  this  enlightened  age?" 

He  also  enquires  whether  he  may  expect,  when  his  daughter  reaches 
a  higher  class,  that  she  will  be  taught  the  counties  and  county-towns  of 
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Ontario  in  the  fashion  of  three  decades  ago,  the  ''sing-song  method". 
Of  what  use,  he  asks,  is  this  knowledge  anyway?  He  is  not  acquainted 
with  any  adults  who  can  "say"  all  of  these;  therefore,  how  can  such 
information  be  worth  all  the  time  that  is  spent  on  it?  He  cannot  find 
that  the  Ontario  Regulations  prescribe  this  work.  "Why,  then,  do 
teachers  burden  themselves  and  their  pupils  with  it  and,  at  the  same 
time,  grumble  about  the  overcrowded  curriculum?" 

The  teaching  of  geography,  apparently,  is  open  to  criticism.  Will 
other  readers  kindly  express  their  opinions  on  this  subject?  Is  the  proce- 
dure outlined  above  at  all  common  in  the  schools  of  Canada? 

Th     1Q91  Another    correspondent   writes   as    follows:    "In 

p  1918  the  Government  decided  on  a  census  'for  the 

national  purposes  of  Canada'  of  all  persons  of 
working  age  in  the  Dominion.  When  the  daily  papers  stated  that  the 
teachers  would  be  given  charge  of  this  work,  the  members  of  the  profession 
could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  for  never 
in  the  history  of  North  America  had  teachers  been  chosen  for  any 
office  of  trust  requiring  just  such  intelligence  and  scholarship  as  they  so 
generally  possess.  Why,  they  asked,  were  the  party  politicians  and  the 
'ward  heelers'  overlooked  this  time?  The  answer  to  this  question  was 
not  long  delayed.  In  a  day  or  two  the  announcement  appeared^ — this 
duty  was  to  be  an  honorary  one;  there  uould  be  no  remuneration.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  usual  workers  were  not  available,  and  to  the  teachers 
came  the  appeal.  The  members  of  the  profession  complied  cheerfully, 
enthusiastically,  to  the  Government's  request  and  conducted  the  work 
with  intelligence  and  with  skill. 

"Next  year  the  regular  decennial  census  is  to  be  taken;  this  time 
there  will  be  remuneration.  Will  the  Civil  Service  Commission  overlook 
the  teacher  and  choose  the  party  man?  Like  the  registration  of  1918, 
the  taking  of  this  census  will  require  skill,  intelligence,,  honesty,  and 
tact.  The  bungling  of  the  past  has  been  largely  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
many  of  those  who  were  engaged  for  the  work. 

"Teachers  have  just  the  qualities  necessary  for  this  task;  they  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  Dominion  in  numbers  proportional  every- 
where to  the  population ;  if  they  had  sufficient  time  outside  of  school  hours 
for  the  registration  of  1918,  they  will  have  time  to  take  the  census  in  1921. 
In  every  school  section  the  teacher  should  be  appointed  for  this  work; 
the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  is  the  logical  appointee  as  chief  census 
officer  for  each  county  or  part  of  a  county.  The  whole  enterprise  could  be 
beautifully  organized  without  going  beyond  the  profession. 

"Every  convention  of  teachers  should  consider  this  matter,  should 
pass  resolutions  regarding  it,  and  should  forward  these  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  at  Ottawa". 
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Now,  as  the  small  boy  says,  "what  do  you  know  about  that"?  Does 
this  correspondent's  idea  appeal  to  the  readers  of  The  School? 

p     »       .        ,  The   editor's   duties   are    light    this    month — he 

„   ,.  ,     ..  quotes  yet  another  correspondent. 

"Evidence  there  is  that  at  last  teachers  are 
becoming  aroused,  are  organizing,  and  are  acting  in  unison.  Wonderful 
results  have  already  been  achieved  and  teachers  are  learning  the  advan- 
tages of  united  action.  In  a  few  places  where  the  members  of  the  local 
staff  have  made  reasonable  demands  and  have  threatened  to  resign  in  a 
body  if  these  demands  were  not  granted,  the  boards  have  not  shown  by 
any  means  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

"If,  on  account  of  unfair  treatment,  the  teachers  in  any  town  or  city 
are  forced  to  resign  en  masse  will  the  teachers  of  the  Province  stand  like  a 
rock  behind  them?  Will  they  decline  to  make  application  for,  will  they 
refuse  to  accept,  positions  thus  made  vacant?  If  the  teachers  show  true 
professional  solidarity,  trustees  will  learn  to  consider  well  before  they 
refuse  the  just  requests  of  teachers.  Further,  the  public  will  realize 
that  the  teachers  have  rights—and  trustees  are  usually,  if  not  always, 
responsive  to  public  opinion." 

_,      _-.  Conservation  of  energy   is  a   grand   law — espec- 

-_  ,  «  ially  when  applied  to  mental  and  physical  exertion! 

_         .  Why  should  the  editor  labour  when  others  kindly  do 

his  work  for  him,  and  express  ideas  more  forcibly 
than  he  can?  It  does  not  follow  that  the  editor  agrees  with  all  the 
opinions  he  quotes;  it  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  ever,  the  function  of  an 
editorial  writer  to  be  dogmatic — ideas  should,  at  least  occasionally,  be 
passed  on  for  discussion. 

A  teacher  of  some  experience  writes: — "  I  have  read  your  editorial  in 
the  March  issue  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
increase  of  salaries  is  not  the  only  necessity.  Recognition  of  experience 
is  also  essential.  Why  should  school  boards,  as  they  frequently  do, 
appoint  inexperienced  teachers  at  the  same  salaries  as  are  paid  to  others 
who  have  been  on  the  teaching  staff  for  from  six  to  twelve  years?  And 
why  should  not  "outside"  experience  count  for  just  as  much  as  "inside" 
experience — surely,  the  wider  the  range  the  better  the  brand  of  exper- 
ience.    (Within  limits,  of  course.) 

"What  is  necessary  is  a  Provincial  salary  schedule  based  on  academic 
qualifications  and  experience,  with  a  bonus  for  attendance  at  summer 
school  and  for  special  certificates  in  music,  physical  culture,  etc. 

"Suppose  that  a  teacher  with  a  second  class  certificate  has  had  ten 
years'  experience  and  the  inspector  recommends  her  as  in  every  respect 
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an  efficient  and  a  desirable  member  of  the  profession.  Would  it  be  in  any 
way  dangerous  to  give  her  a  first-class  certificate  after  she  has  taken  two 
summer  courses  with  a  professional  reading  course  attached? 

"One  question  more.  When  will  school  authorities  realize  that 
education  is  suffering,  that  it  is  weakest  just  where  it  should  be  strongest, 
because  in  many  schools  the  primary  teacher  is  the  one  with  the  least 
experience  and  with  the  lowest  salary  of  the  whole  school  staff?  Work 
well  done  in  the  primary  room  bears  fruit  throughout  all  the  higher 
grades — and  so,  indeed,  does  work  poorly  done." 

p  TH  +  H  ^^  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  Canada  in 

„  ,       ,  the  question  of  rural  consolidation,  it  is  worthy  of 

note  that  considerable  progress  is  being  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  following  extract  from  the  1919 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  will  illustrate 
this  point. 

"There  was  a  steady  extension  during  the  year  of  the  consolidation 
of  one  and  tw^o  teacher  schools.  In  spite  of  the  additional  cost  of  build- 
ings and  equipment  many  States  strengthened  the  existing  laws  for  con- 
solidation in  various  ways.  The  trend  is  toward  substantial  encourage- 
ment, generally  in  the  form  of  State  aid.  Georgia,  for  example,  passed  a 
law  giving  $500  to  $1,000  from  state  funds  to  each  consolidated  school, 
according  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  Pennsylvania  pays  half 
the  expense  of  transportation  from  state  funds;  Washington  increased  the 
state  apportionment  to  consolidated  schools  employing  a  superintendent 
or  principal.  Some  States  passed  laws  legalizing  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation. Oklahoma  gives  to  consolidated  districts  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  cost  of  a  three  or  more  room  building  up  to  $2,500. 
Several  States  report. a  large  number  of  new  consolidations  during  the 
year.  Georgia,  for  example,  reports  sixty-eight.  According  to  the 
statement  of  other  state  superintendents,  the  exact  number  is  not  avail- 
able at  this  time,  but  marked  progress  is  being  made  both  in  the  number 
of  consolidations  and  in  the  kinds  of  buildings  erected.  A  number  of 
counties,  including  Randolph  County,  Ind.,  and  Jefferson  County,  Ala., 
are  putting  into  effect  a  systematic  programme  by  which  all  one-teacher 
schools  are  gradually  eliminated." 

_         .  Three  years  ago  the  Faculty  of  Education  at 

Toronto  held  the  first  Easter  Reunion  of  its  grad- 
uates. About  seventy-five  were  present.  Its  third  Reunion  held  last 
Easter  was  attended  by  more  than  two  hundred.  The  fourth  Reunion 
is  set  for  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  6th,  and  an  attendance  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  is  predicted. 
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The  programme  of  the  Reunion  for  1920  will  he  more  varied  than  that 
of  previous  years.  A  group  of  former  students  who  took  an  active  part  in 
dramatics  when  in  attendance  have  consented  to  put  on  a  pkiy  for  the 
late  afternoon  of  the  Reunion  Day.  A  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart 
House  will  follow.  The  rest  of  the  evx'ning  will  be  given  up  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  to  an  inspection  of 
Hart  House,  to  a  dance  in  the  gymnasium,  and  to  social  gatherings  of 
former  classmates. 

Every  graduate  of  the  Eaculty  of  Education  and  every  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  who  is  in  Toronto  during  the  meetings  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  should  attend  this  Reunion.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Reunion  Committee,  whose  address  is  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Univ^ersity  of  Toronto,  will  forward  all  necessary  information. 
Inquire  at  once. 

„  «       .  Perhaps     the     most     striking     educational 

Summer  Session  ,      ,       '         r  ^u     ,     ^-  ^i    ^        •     ^u 

„       _  .  development   oi    the   twentieth   century   is   the 

_    J  phenomenal  growth  of  colleges  and  faculties  of 

Pedagogy  \a      ^-  ^^       -^u  •^-        ^u 

education    connected    with    universities.      1  he 

movement  is  not  restricted  to  one  country  or  confined  to  one  continent. 
It  is  a  univ'ersal  phenomenon  showing  itself  in  England,  France,  Japan, 
Australia,  India,  and  North  and  South  America.  It  is  in  the  United 
States,  however,  that  the  most  rapid  growth  is  seen.  The  faculties  of 
education  of  American  universities  have  grown  faster,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively,  than  any  other  departments  of  the  universities.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  demand  for  the  educational 
expert.  Expert  administrators,  expert  educational  accountants,  expert 
psychologists,  expert  inspectors  and  supervisors  are  in  demand  every- 
where. During  the  war  faculties  of  education  were  drained  of  their 
psychologists  to  help  in  the  testing  of  the  mentality  of  recruits;  teachers 
of  manual  training  were  drawn  by  the  score  to  conduct  educational 
therapeutic  work. 

Study  the  recent  educational  history  of  Canada.  The  expert  is 
coming  into  his  own  more  and  more.  In  every  province  there  is  a 
quickening  of  the  intellectual  life  and  educational  leaders  are  needed  to 
direct  it  into  proper  channels. 

Who  are  the  educational  experts  and  leaders?  This  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  for  the  "proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating".  The 
educational  expert  is  he  who  guides  education  wisely  and  successfully 
along  scientific  lines.  But  more  and  more  the  pedagogy  degrees  of  Queen's 
University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
the  hall-mark  of  the  educational  expert.     Of  the  last  score  of  big  educa- 
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tional  positions  in  Canada  some  seventeen  have  gone  to  holders  of,  or 
candidates  for,  a  pedagogy  degree. 

This  method  of  selecting  the  expert  has  influenced  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  degree.  Whereas  in  1913  there  were  fewer  than  a 
dozen  candidates  there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  training  that  Queen's  and  Toronto  are 
now  able  to  insist  on  attendance  at  two  summer  sessions— one  in  Kings- 
ton and  one  in  Toronto. 

It  is  Toronto's  turn  this  year  to  conduct  a  summer  session  in  peda- 
gogy. Lectures  will  be  given  in  Educational  Administration  and  Educa- 
tional Psychology  from  Tuesday,  July  6th,  to  Friday,  August  6th, 
inclusive.  Some  of  the  lectures  will  be  duplicated  in  the  evenings  to 
accommodate  those  who,  because  of  Departmental  examinations,  are 
debarred  from  attending  lectures  during  the  early  part  of  the  course. 
The  examinations  for  degrees  will  be  held  on  the  four  Saturdays  of  the 
following  February,  and  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  write  upon  a 
subject  in  the  D.Paed.  Course  unless  he  has  attended  a  summer  session 
in  that  subject. 

The  persons  eligible  to  attend  the  courses  are  those  who  hold  degrees 
in  arts  or  science  and  first  class  or  high  school  assistant's  professional 
certificates  or  their  equivalents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  great  many 
teachers  and  administrators  of  Canada  will  avail  themselves  of  these 
summer  courses.  If  the  opportunity  is  not  grasped  this  year,  it  will  be 
1922  before  it  is  offered  again. 

,  To  this  office  has  come  the  annual  report  for 

1919  of  Inspecto^  Carefoot.  In  the  County  of 
Lincoln  there  were  last  year  thirteen  men  teachers, 
(seven  in  rural  schools;  six  in  urban  schools)  and  one  hundred  and  two 
women  teachers,  (seventy-six  in  rural  schools;  twenty-six  in  urban 
schools).  The  highest  salaries  paid  in  rural  schools  were:  to  a  man, 
$1,075;  to  a  woman,  $900.  The  averages  were  $803  and  $704  respec- 
tively, while  the  average  for  all  rural  schools  was  $723,  an  increase  of  $65 
over  that  of  1918.  Six  teachers  held  first  class  certificates,  one  hundred 
and  four  held  second  class  certificates,  and  only  five  were  holders  of  third 
class  certificates.  There  were  sixty-three  changes  of  teachers  at  mid- 
summer and  sixteen  at  Christmas. 

3,399  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county;  1,550  in 
the  urban  schools.  The  cost  per  pupil  per  year  in  the  rural  schools  was 
$29.75;  in  the  urban  schools,  $25.27. 

Inspector  Carefoot  expresses  the  hope  that  consolidation  of  schools 
will  be  effected  in  several  parts  of  the  county;  also  that  no  teacher  with  a 
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second  class  certificate  will  receive  less  than  $750  a  year.  He  finds  that 
the  average  attendance,  though  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  is  notice- 
able, still  needs  much  improvement. 

The  problem  of  the  mentally  defective  child,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  teaching  agriculture,  the  opposition  of  some  parents  and 
some  trustees  to  this  new  subject,  the  success  of  the  five  school  fairs  held, 
and  the  advantages  derived  from  the  uniform  promotion  examinations 
held  last  year  for  the  first  time,  all  receive  comment.  The  report  is  full 
of  interesting  and  valuable  information. 


Two  Secondary  School  Teachers 


N  education  as  in  other  spheres  of  labour  it  is  customary  to  regard  the 


I  men  and  women  holding  the 
those  who  are  accomplishing 
most.  Certainly  their  work  is 
relatively  more  spectacular  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  more  impor- 
tant than  are  the  achievements 
of  those  who  hold  posts  not  "in 
the  limelight".  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  education.  Who 
can  compute  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  nation  by  a  man 
who  has  been  for  more  than 
thirty  years  principal  of  the 
same  High  School  ? 

At  the  end  of  1919  W.  W. 
Rutherford,  B.A.,  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Aylmer  High 
School  of  which  he  had  been 
Principal  from  1883  to  1917, 
and  teacher  of  mathematics  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  born  near 
Colborne,  in  Haldimand  town- 
ship, something  over  seventy 
years  ago.  From  Colborne 
Grammar   School    he    matricu- 


cities  as 


W.  W.  RUTHERFORD,  B.A. 
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lated  with  honours  In  1867,  taught  In  PubHc  Schools  for  a  year,  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Toronto  a  specIaHst  in  mathematics, 
and  held  the  principalship  of  Alexandria  High  School  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  of  Parkhill  High  School  for  four  years,  of  Port  Rowan  High 
School  for  four  years,  before  taking  up  his  work  In  Aylmer. 

In  1913,  on  the  occasion  of  an  immense  Aylmer  Old  Boy's  Reunion 
the  veteran  Principal  was  presented  with  $1,000  in  gold.  On  retirement 
he  was  appropriately  remembered  in  addresses  and  presentations  by  the 
High  School  Board  and  by  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Rutherford  dabbled  somewhat  In  politics,  contesting  a  constitu- 
ency on  one  occasion  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his 
chief  hobby  was  the  study  of  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns.  As  a  lecturer 
on  Burns  he  was  in  great  demand  and  entertained  audiences  throughout 
Western  Ontario  In  masterly  and  delightful  fashion. 

As  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher  he  was  highly  regarded  wherever  he 
taught.  Former  members  of  his  staff  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
work  as  a  principal,  especially  of  his  sturdy  and  unswerving  support  of 
his  teachers  in  every  difficulty.  "If  a  teacher  says  black  is  white,  it's 
white"  is  said  to  have  been  his  motto  as  principal. 

Mr.  Rutherford  has  taken  up  residence  in  Montreal.     The  School 
wishes  him  many  years  of  health  and  enjoyment.  w.  j.  D. 


Not  often  are  Important  scientific  discoveries  made  In  the  ordinary 
High  School  laboratory  —  there  seems  to  be  so  much  to  teach  and 
so  little  time  for  teaching  it  that  no  opportunity  for  research  can  be 

secured.  However,  there  are 
exceptions  to  most  rules — one 
such  exception  came  to  light 
recently. 

Wilson  Taylor,  B.A.,  spec- 
ialist In  mathematics  In  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute, 
was  teaching  mechanics  to  his 
honour  matriculation  class  when 
it  occurred  to  him  to  Investigate 
what  happens  to  the  residue  of 
surface  energy  when  three  spheres 
of  radius  three  inches,  four 
inches,  and  five  inches  respec- 
tively are  combined  to  produce 
WILSON  TAYLOR,  B.A.  ^  sphcrc  of  six  luchcs  In  radius. 
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With  only  high  school  laboratory  material  and  with  a  rather  inade- 
quate supply  of.  available  literature  he  made  divscoveries  which  seemed 
to  prominent  scientists  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  wx'll  worthy  of 
attention  and  investigation. 

From  the  Industrial  Research  Council  at  Ottawa  Professor  J.  C. 
MacLennan  secured  a  grant  to  enable  Mr.  Taylor  to  carry  on  his  research 
in  the  magnificent  laboratories  in  the  Physics  Building  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.     There  he  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  pursuing  his  work. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  veteran  teacher  of  mathematics.  Born  in  Walsing- 
ham  township.  County  of  Norfolk,  he  studied  at  Port  Burwell  Public 
School,  Vienna  and  Aylmer  High  Schools,  St.  Thomas  Model  School, 
Toronto  Normal  School,  and  the  University  of  Toronto,  graduating  in 
1892  a  specialist  in  mathematics.  Space  must  be  found  for  mention  of 
one  incident  of  early  days.  In  January,  some  forty  years  or  so  ago,  he 
entered  Aylmer  High  School  as  a  pupil;  within  two  months  he  was  called 
upon,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  both  members  of  the  staff,  to  act  for 
one  week  as  principal  and  sole  teacher  of  the  school  pending  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant  to  assume  the  principalship. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Taylor  was  Principal  of  Bothwell  Public, School 
but  the  remainder  of  his  teaching  career,  was  spent  in  secondary  schools  in 
Ingersoll,  Stratford,  Chatham,  Peterborough,  and  St.  Catharines. 

The  results  of  his  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  surface  tension 
and  surface  energy  and  of  the  theory  of  molecular  attraction  will  be 
awaited  with  interest  by  many  teachers  of  science.  G.  a.  c. 


Bessie  is  a  bright  one.  The  other  day  her  teacher  set  her  and  her  schoolmates  to 
drawing,  letting  them  choose  their  own  subjects.  After  the  teacher  had  examined 
what  the  other  children  had  drawn,  she  took  up  Bessie's  sheet. 

"Why,  what's  this?"  she  said.     "You  haven't  drawn  anything  at  all,  child". 

"Please,  teacher,  yes,  I  have",  returned  Bessie.  "It's  a  war-picture-— a  long 
line  of  ammunition-wagons  at  the  front.  You  can't  see  'em  because  they're  camou- 
flaged ". 


During  the  N.E.A.  convention  in  Milwaukee  there  was  some  complaint  that  a 
prominent  speaker  could  not  be  heard.  The  comment  caused  the  following  story  to 
be  told  in  the  Journal  of  Education  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship: 

"During  a  prolonged  address  which  few  heard,  a  man  in  the  rear  called  out: 
'Louder,  louder,  I  say'. 

"Later  another  cried:    'Louder,  louder,  louder'. 

"A  man  at  the  front,  rising  and  facing  the  audience,  said:  'Shut  up  back  there; 
you  don't  appreciate  your  blessings'." 


"Now,  Jack",  said  the  teacher  to  the  bad  boy,  as  he  took  up  the  ruler,  "this  is 
going  to  hurt  me  worse  than  it  will  you". 

"All  right",  said  Jack,  "den  let  me  do  the  wallopin'". 


Schools  New  and  Old 


[For  this  page  pictures  of  schools  are  welcomed —Collegiate  Institutes,  High 
Schools,  Continuation  Schools,  rural  or  urban  Public  Schools.  Some  particulars 
regarding  the  staff,  the  attendance,  and  the  equipment  should  be  furnished  when  send- 
ing a  picture.  No  school  is  too  small  and  none  is  too  large — all  schools  are  interesting, 
—  (An  ordinary  snapshot  serves  for  purposes  of  reproduction  :  the  print,  not  the  negative, 
is  used;  it  will  be  promptly  returned  on  request.)] 


S.S.  No.  3,  Louth. 
Principal — Miss  Beatrice  McKenzie. 
This  school  was  formally  opened  in  November,  1919,  by  Dr.  Waugh.     It  is  a  two- 
roomed  building,  with  basement,  two  playgrounds,  lavatories,  furnace  room,  library, 
and  teachers'  room.     The  building  is  of  brick  with  slate  roof;  the  cost  was  $18,000.     The 
old  building  is  shown  in  the  rear. 


Model  School  and  Central  Public  School 
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Kingston,  Ontario. 


A  Progressive  School 


m^t»mtmim3 


The  following  letter  reached  the  office  of  The  School  some  weeks  ago.    ' 
Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  is  a  "snapshot ",  for  reproduction,  of  the  school  float  we  used  at  the  Hard- 
isty  School  Fair  last  autumn. 

The  trimmings  of  the  float  were  all  local  products.  The  letters  were  made  of  ground- 
cedar  and  red  berries.  The  side-trirriming  was  of  braided  oats,  while  the  festooning 
between  the  uprights  was  of  strung  rose  berries  with  a  top  finish  of  oats  and  pigeonberry- 
vine. 

As  the  school  received  first  prize  for  the  float  and  also  a  diploma  for  the  best  exhibits 
at  the  Fair,  teacher  and  pupils  felt  amply  repaid  for  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
expended  in  preparation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elva  S.  Frickelton, 

Teacher,  Full  view,  S.D. 


Not  Shown  on  the  Tinie=Table— The  Cultivation  of  a 
Pleasing  Personality 

By  an  Alberta  Rural  School  Teacher. 

THERE  are  certain  qualities  essential  to  success,  which,  though  not 
allotted  any  definite  place  on  the  time-table,  should  be  taught 
to  every  child  throughout  the  whole  of  his  or  her  school  life. 
Harold  Fitzgerald  says  that  "the  possession  of  these  enables  the  young 
man  to  cope,  with  every  reasonable  chance  of  success,  with  the  conditions 
of  big  business  today.     Lack  of  any  one  of  them  foredooms  him  to  a 
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final  resting-place  part  way  up  the  ladder."  These  key  qualities  which 
can  be  most  easily  cultivated  by  young  people  are  personality,  mental 
grasp,  memory,  faith  in  oneself,  character  and  decision.  Of  these,  the 
first  decides  the  immediate  impression  made  by  the  sum  total  of  a  per- 
son's character  upon  strangers,  casual  acquaintances,  and  business  men. 

"Personality  is  the  lubricant  which  enables  the  complex  and  delicate 
machinery  of  salesmanship  to  run  smoothly".  Think  for  a  moment 
of  that  insurance  agent  who  persuaded  you  to  take  out  a  policy,  of  the 
bookseller  w^ho  induced  you  to  take  a  complete  set  of  volumes,  of  the 
salesman  who  made  you  satisfied  with  some  unusually  high-priced 
article — of  any  person  who,  meeting  you  occasionally  on  purely  business 
matters,  always  leaves  you  impressed  not  only  with  his  efficiency,  but 
also  with  his  contagious  good  nature  and  friendliness — and  you  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that  a  pleasing  personality  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  essential  to  success.  Why,  to  some  extent,  personality  will 
triumph  even  over  lack  of  education!  I  have  in  mind  the  foreman  of  a 
certain  lumbering  camp  in  Alberta — a  man  who  has  had  but  little  "book 
education",  who  finds  spelling  and  arithmetic  rather  troublesome — but 
whose  services  are  nevertheless  always  in  demand  by  those-  in  charge  of 
mines,  road-gangs,  and  lumbering  camps.  "  It  is  always  easy  to  hold  the 
gang  together  when  Billy  is  on  the  job",  they  say,  "No  labour  troubles 
then,  no  slackers,  and  no  grousing  of  any  account".  Billy's  personality 
is  the  lubricant.  The  men  find  something  peculiarly  winning  In  his 
quiet,  kindly,  interested,  but  business-like  manner.  He  always  has 
leisure  to  soothe  and  sympathize  and  is  Ingenious  enough  to  help  them 
over  all  difiiculties. 

Yes,  personality  counts!  The  regulations  governing  the  distribution 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  the  selections  made  by  the  employment 
experts  of  great  mercantile  firms,  and  the  methods  of  Miss  Palmer  (acting 
for  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Sulgrave  Institute)  in  selecting  twelve  of 
the  brightest  boys  In  Great  Britain  to  hold  scholarships  In  the  United 
States,  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  A  pleasing  personality  Is  without 
doubt  a  valuable  asset  and  should  be  cultivated.     "Far  from  being  a 

gift  such  a  quality  can.  In  most  cases,  be  developed The 

best  time  of  all  to  acquire  this  'knack'  however,  the  employment  experts 
agree,  Is  during  the  school  period". 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  teacher  can  Implant  this  elusive 
quality  in  the  disposition  of  her  pupils:  (1)  by  pointing  out  the  Imperative 
demand  for  it  In  every  phase  of  modern  life;  (2)  by  encouraging  the 
children  to  overcome  that  shyness  or  awkwardness  in  company  which  will 
In  later  years  harden  into  Impenetrable  reserve  and  selfishness;  and  (3) 
by  providing  opportunities  for  the  children  to  meet  strangers.  It  Is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  parents  and  teachers  of  today  to  see  that  a  child's 
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friends  are  not  only  of  the  right  character,  but  numerous — that  he  be 
given  ev^ery  chance  to  acquire  "the  abiHty  to  make  a  quick  and  sure 
impression  of  friendHness  and  at  the  same  time  to  command  respect." 
This  is  easy  in  towns  and  cities — it  is  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, especially  those  more  remote,  that  the  teacher  can  and  must 
make  the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  so  much  to  be  desired. 
Birthday  surprise  parties,  Hallowe'en  celebrations,  Christmas  concerts, 
school  picnics,  inter-school  sports,  fairs,  and  debates  make  up  an  abso- 
lutely essential  part  of  rural  school  life.  Not  only  is  the  pleasure  derived 
from  them  a  vitalizing  force  in  the  learning  of  studies  actually  shown  on 


One  Method  of  Developing  "Personality" 
A  picnic  group  of  the  old  pupils  of  a  rural  school. 

the  time-table,  but  by  no  other  means  can  isolated  children  acquire  the 
knack  of  making  friends,  by  no  other  means  can  a  teacher  know  when  to 
check  over-geniaHty,  fawning,  and  insincere  flattery  on  the  one  hand  and 
when  to  point  out  that  shyness  and  extreme  reserve  to  newly-made 
acquaintances  looks  like  surly  unfriendliness,  on  the  other.  There  is  in 
my  school  today,  a  boy  of  eleven,  bright,  talkative,  with  a  fund  of  ideas 
and  no  lack  of  language  in  which  to  express  them,  who  recently  surprised 
me  by  standing  silent,  dazed,  and  almost  stupid-looking  when  spoken  to 
by  the  inspector.     The  same  thing  occurred  again  when  he  met  the  new 
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minister — absolutely  no  hint  was  given  of  the  personality  hidden  behind 
that  mask  of  shyness.  Several  years  ago,  an  inspector  asked  whether  a 
certain  sixteen-year-old  girl  were  not  sullen  in  school  ;  her  manner 
certainly  gave  that  impression  and  yet  it  was  only  diffidence  hiding  for  a 
moment  her  sweet,  tractable  disposition.  But  you  may  say  "These  are 
only  first  impressions!  It  is  the  real  character  that  counts! "  True,  but 
remember  that  an  employment  expert  or  a  board  of  trustees  decides 
at  once  whether  the  applicant  shall  be  engaged  or  not.  The  prospective 
buyer  of  real  estate  or  valuable  live-stock  never  sees  the  seller  a  second 
time  unless  favourably  impressed  with  the  first  interview.     In  business 


A  "  Sports  Day  "  when  other  schools  are  invited  is  helpful. 

first  impressions  count!     The  true  character  deserves  to  be  recognized 
immediately  by  a  pleasing  manner. 

With  this  end  in  view,  then,  all  rural  school  children  need  to  be 
taught  how  to  behave  to  strangers,  whether  visitors  at  the  home  or  at 
school,  how  to  extend  to  them  a  courteous  and  friendly  welcome,  the 
forerunner  of  a  pleasant  visit,  and  how  to  entertain  them  if  no  adult  be 
present.  And  in  ministering  to  the  stranger's  needs  the  child  will  forget 
to  be  bashful  and  awkward.  Personality  counts  everywhere  and  the 
rural  child  who  lives  far  from  the  great  centres  has  the  right  to  know  it! 


A  Suggested  Course  in  Geography 

PROFESSOR   G.    A.    CORNISH, 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

THERE  are  many  objections  offered  to  the  present  course  in  geog- 
raphy for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Ontario. 
Probably  the  chief  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same  course  is 
covered  in  three  successive  forms  and  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For 
two  years  in  the  third  form  of  the  Public  School  the  geography  of  the 
continents  and  of  the  most  important  countries  is  taken,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.  Almost  the 
same  work  is  covered  for  two  years  in  the  fourth  form  of  the  Public  School. 
Again,  during  the  year  immediately  succeeding,  which  is  the  first  in  the 
High  School,  an  almost  identical  course  is  taken  and  from  the  same  text 
as  was  used  in  the  Public  School.  To  sit  in  school  for  five  successive 
years  and  hear  the  geography  of  each  country  developed  along  the  same 
line  is  more  than  any  normal  child  can  tolerate  without  rebellion, 
passive  or  active. 

The  course  outlined  below  is  constructed  to  avoid  this  monotonous 
repetition,  and  also  to  adapt  the  character  of  the  teaching  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  pupil.  The  mind  of  a  third  book  pupil  has  scarcely 
reached  the  stage  when  logical  development  makes  much  appeal  to  it. 
Therefore,  during  this  stage  special  topics,  interesting  in  themselves, 
are  made  the  centres  about  which  the  geography  is  built.  It  is  not 
intended  that  these  topics  should  be  treated  in  a  purely  descriptive 
manner,  but  that  causal  geographical  relations  should  be  worked  out 
at  every  stage.  Physical  geography  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  topics.  Under  the  topic  "Vesuvius",  for  example,  should  be  taught 
the  phenomena  of  volcanoes;  under  the  topic  "A  trip  down  the  Missis- 
sippi" should  be  taken  such  work  of  rivers  as  erosion,  meandering,  delta 
formation,  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  geographical  facts  con- 
cerning many  countries  will  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  topics 
indicated  in  the  course  for  the  third  form. 

When  pupils  enter  the  fourth  form  they  will  then  approach  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  countries  as  something  new.  Many  facts  learned  in  the 
third  form  can  be  applied  to  develop  the  geography  of  the  countries,  and 
many  other  facts  will  now  fit  into  their  proper  place  in  the  logically 
arranged  matter  of  each  country. 

But  the  pupil  leaving  the  Public  School  should  not  only  have  the  facts 
about  the  countries  of  the  world  logically  arranged,  but  should  also  have 
the  geographical  facts  about  each  of  the  important  commercial  commodi- 
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ties  arranged  logically,  for  it  is  more  important  that  a  pupil  should  know 
the  geographic  significance  of  wheat  or  cotton  production,  than  that  he 
should  know  the  surface  features,  drainage,  climate,  etc.,  of  Peru.  There- 
fore, a  course  on  the  chief  commercial  commodities  is  added  for  fourth 
form  work. 

During  the  first  year  in  High  School  a  complete  break  occurs,  and 
the  general  principles  of  geography  are  taken,  i.e.,  what  is  usually  called 
physical  geography.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  course 
where  the  physical  geography  is  taken  during  the  second  year.  The 
physical  geography  is  chiefly  important  In  so  far  as  it  gives  the  general 
scientific  principles  which  can  be  applied  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
geography  of  a  particular  region.  If  these  principles  are  never  applied, 
as  at  present,  their  greatest  value  Is  lost.  By  placing  physical  geography 
In  the  first  year  and  regional  geography  in  the  second  this  defect  is  over- 
come. 

Then  in  the  second  form  of  the  High  School  a  scientific  survey  of  the 
whole  world  is  taken  in  the  light  of  the  principles  studied  during  the  first 
year.  The  method  of  treatment  should  be  different  from  that  of  the 
fourth  form  of  the  Public  School.  There  the  unit  was  the  political 
division,  which  is  almost  invariably  artificial.  While  it  gives  the  pupil  a 
systematic  view  of  the  country,  it  gives  him  no  glimpse  of  the  scientific 
unity  of  the  w^orld.  He  learns  that  there  Is  a  great  wheat  region  In 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  another  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
but  he  often  fails  to  see  that  these  regions  are  continuous  and  that  there  is 
really  only  one  great  wheat  region  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  cut  in  two 
by  an  imaginary  line  at  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  fact  Is  that 
geography  is  a  science,  that  there  are  only  a  few  different  types  of  regions 
in  the  world,  and  that  each  of  these  types  is  repeated  in  corresponding 
parts  of  each  of  the  continents.  When  each  continent  is  divided  into  its 
natural  regions,  each  region  belongs  to  one  of  these  types.  In  the  second 
form  of  the  High  School  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  natural 
divisions  and  the  relations  of  the  types  on  different  continents  should  be 
stressed.  Consequently,  the  pupil  after  this  course  sees  the  world  as  a 
geographic  unit  and  recognizes  that  regional  geography  Is  just  as  much 
a  science  as  is  systematic  botany  or  zoology.  Although  the  pupil  covers 
the  same  field  as  in  the  Public  School,  the  new  standpoint  gives  the 
course  a  renewed  freshness  and  interest  and  creates  enthusiasm  for  the 
work. 

A  geographical  Reader,  which  treats  of  each  topic  of  the  course, 
should  be  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  third  form  of  the  Public  Schools,  a 
text-book  should  be  studied  in  the  fourth  form,  and  another  more  ad- 
vanced text-book,  dealing  with  both  physical  and  regional  geography 
should  be  used  In  the  High  Schools. 
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The  whole  of  the  work  in  the  second  form  deals  with  the  geography  of  the  pupil's 
local  district  and  its  relationship  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  should  be  based  on 
observations  made  by  the  pupils  and  on  information  about  the  home  district  obtained 
from  parents  and  others. 

L  Physical  phenomena.  The  sun, — its  shadows,  movements,  heating  effect,  and 
relation  to  seasons;  colours  of  sky;  directions. 

Rain  and  snow, — relation  to  wind,  temperature,  and  season;  effect  on  plant  and 
animal  life,  transportation,  and  water-supply. 

Wind, — prevalent  direction,  weather  accompanying  north-west  wind,  south  wind, 
east  wind;  effect  on  bodies  of  water,  transportation,  and  climate;  uses  for  wind-mills, 
propulsion  of  boats,  and  seed-dispersal. 

Frost  and  dew, — relation  to  winds,  clouds,  temperature,  season;  effect  on  growth 
and  on  times  of  planting  and  harvesting. 

Weather  records  should  be  kept  by  each  pupil  for  at  least  one  month  and  the  results 
used  in  discussing  the  above  topics. 

2.  Land  and  water  forms.  Rivers,— current,  banks,  valley,  water-shed,  source, 
mouth,  and  origin  .of  water;  relation  to  transportation,  food-supply,  water-supply, 
water-power,  drainage,  irrigation,  vegetation,  and  pleasure. 

Lake  or  pond, — difference  from  river,  origin,  importance  as  reservoir  in  preventing 
floods,  and  as  a  source  of  food. 

Marsh  and  swamp, — origin,  effect  on  cultivation,  transportation,  and  health.  Rela- 
tion to  flow  of  rivers. 

Wells, — relation  to  rainfall,  how  made,  height  of  water,  origin  of  water,  and  import- 
ance to  man. 

Springs, — character  of  water,  relation  to  rivers,  and  importance  to  man. 

Hill  and  valley, — character,  gradient,  relation  to  drainage,  roads,  railways,  winds 
agriculture,  and  health. 

Forest, — origin,  kinds  of  trees;  economic  value  for  timber,  pulp,  fire-wood,  maple 
sugar,  hunting,  and  pleasure. 

Plain, — character  of  surface;  relations  to  settlement,  agriculture,  rivers,  road  and 
railway  construction,  and  climate. 

3.  Commercial  Geography.     Home  industries. 

Farming, — description  of  farm,  chief  crops,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  poultry,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables;  chief  farm  operations;  shipment  of  produce; 
countries  to  w^hich  farm  produce  is  shipped;  products  obtained  from  cereals  and  farm 
animals. 

Local  manufacturing, — relation  to  raw  material,  water-power,  and  transportation; 
destination  of  goods  manufactured  locally. 

Lumbering,  fishing  and  mining  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Distribution, — local  imports  and  exports;  transportation  by  roads,  railways,  and 
boats;  shops,  money;  chief  commodities  bought  in  shops,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  rice, 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen  goods,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  their  country  of  origin, 
how  produced,  packed,  and  shipped. 

4.  Distribution  of  population, — local  villages,  origin  and  industries,  nationalities 
represented  in  district,  country  of  origin  and  characteristics. 

5.  Map  Study.  Practice  in  measuring  and  estimating  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
distances;  map  of  school  yard,  map  of  local  district,  study  of  map  of  township  and  county. 
Meaning  of  lot,  concession,  concession  road,  side-road.  Position  on  globe  and  map  and 
relationship  to  Canada  of  the  oceans,  continents,  and  chief  countries  of  the  world. 
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Form  III. 

The  purpose  of  the  geography  teaching  of  the  third  form  is  to  widen  the  pupils' 
horizon  by  discussing  the  geographical  relationships  of  typical  regions,  land  and  water 
forms,  products,  industries,  etc.,  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  cover  the  continents  in  logical  order,  but  selected  topics  from  each  should  be 
discussed  so  as  to  leave  concrete  pictures  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  following  are  suggested  topics: 

(1)  North  America.  The  Rocky  Mountains.  A  trip  around  the  coast  of  North 
America,  the  Great  Plains. 

(2)  Canada.  A  trip  across  the  country  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the 
Laurentian  Highlands,  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  Barren  Lands,  the  Eskimo,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River;  a  lumber  camp,  whale  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  Fraser  River,  the  big  trees  of  British  Columbia,  the  fruit-growing 
in  the  valleys  of  British  Columbia,  the  smelting  industry  in  Trail,  the  glaciers  of  the 
Selkirks,  the  passes  of  the  Rockies,  grain-growing  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Chinook 
winds,  irrigation  in  Alberta,  cattle  ranching  in  Alberta,  the  immigrants  to  Western 
Canada,  a  canoe  trip  from  Edmonton  to  Fort  Nelson,  the  Hudson  Bay  Route,  Winnipeg, 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  the  Clay  Belt,  a  canoe  trip  in  Northern  Ontario,  mining 
in  Northern  Ontario,  a  pulp  mill,  the  Soo  Canals,  mixed  farming  in  Western  Ontario, 
fruit  farming  along  Lake  Erie,  salt  wells  at  Windsor  and  Sarnia,  Petrolia,  Niagara  Falls 
and  water-power,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Ontario;  the 
cheese-factories  and  creameries  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  Ontario  villages,  the  grain 
routes  of  Canada,  Montreal,  the  French-Canadian  farmer,  asbestos  mining  in  Quebec, 
the  relationship  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  settlement;  Quebec  City,  the  Quebec 
Bridge,  fishing  in  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  coal  mining  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
steel  works  at  Sydney,  Annapolis  Valley,  the  St.  John  River,  Halifax  and  St.  John,  tides 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  fox-farming  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

(3)  United  States.  The  greatness  of  the  United  States;  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain,  the  Gulf  Stream,  mining  in  the  Appalachians;  New  York  City;  iron  smelting  in 
Pennsylvania;  Washington;  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi;  the  cotton  belt^^the  wheat  belt; 
rice  and  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana;  Florida;  the  American  desert;  the  western  cow-boy; 
Great  Salt  Lake;  Yellowstone  National  Park;  Chicago;  Denver;  St.  Louis;  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado;  Southern  California  and  fruit  raising;  San  Francisco;  a  trip 
from  Seattle  to  Alaska. 

(4)  Middle  America.  Jamiaca,  a  typical  West  Indian  Island;  asphalt  lake  in 
Trinidad;  the  Panama  Canal;  a  trip  across  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco;  a 
banana  plantation;  a  West  Indian  tornado. 

(5)  South  America.  A  sail  from  Jamiaca  to  Falkland  Islands  through  the  trade- 
wind  belt,  doldrums,  and  roaring. forties;  a  trip  up  the  Amazon;  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco; 
the  selvas  of  Brazil;  the  pampas  of  Argentina;  coffee  growing  in  Sao  Paulo;  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  Buenos  Aires;  a  trip  up  the  Plate  and  Parana  rivers;  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Valparaiso  on  the  Trans- Andean  Railway;  rounding  Cape  Horn;  the  nitrate  beds  of 
Chili;  cocoa-growing  in  Ecuador;  gathering  rubber  in  the  tropical  forests. 

(6)  Europe.  The  geographical  conditions  that  have  made  Europe  the  greatest 
continent:  a  trip  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool;  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire;  woollens  in 
Yorkshire;  ship-building  on  the  Clyde;  the  potteries;  the  black  country;  farming  in 
England;  coal-mining  in  South  Wales;  London;  linen  production  in  Belfast;  Dublin;  the 
Giant's  Causeway;  farming  in  Ireland;  Edinburgh;  the  Scottish  Highlands;  fishing  in 
the  North  Sea;  the  silk  industry  in  France;  the  vine  and  wine- making  in  Europe;  Paris; 
the  dikes  of  Holland;  Antwerp;  a  trip  up  the  Rhine;  farming  in  Denmark;  Hamburg; 
Berlin;  the  fiords  of  Norway;  a  trip  through  the  Baltic  Sea;Petrograd;  the  Caspian  Sea; 
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farming  in  Russia;  Barcelona;  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  Vesuvius;  the  olive  and  the  fig  in  Italy; 
Rome;  a  trip  clown  the  Danube;  Vienna;  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans;  Constantinople;  a 
trip  from  Gibraltar  past  Malta  to  Odessa;  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

(7)  Asia.  The  monsoons,  the  nomads  of  Central  Asia;  Bombay;  tea  plantations; 
the  Himalayas;  a  trip  up  the  Ganges;  pearl-fishing  in  Ceylon;  Singapore;  the  Chinese 
people;  a  trip  up  the  Yank-tse-kiang;  Hong-Kong;  Shanghai;  domestic  industries  in 
Japan;  the  Japanese  people;  Tokyo;  the  spices  of  the  East  Indies;  across  Asia  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

(8)  Africa.  The  Nile  River  ;  Sahara  Desert  ;  gold  mining  in  the  Transvaal 
diamond  mines  of  Kimberley;  sheep  ranching  in  South  Africa;  the  mosquito  and  tsetse 
i\y  in  Africa;  the  elephant;  the  ostrich;  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway;  the  tropical  forests 
of  Africa. 

(9)  Australia  and  Pacific  Islands.  The  Australian  bush;  sheep-raising  in  Aus- 
tralia; gold  mining  in  Western  Australia;  the  Great  Barrier  Reef;  Sydney;  Melbourne; 
the  government  of  New  Zealand;  Hawaii  Islands;  a  trip  to  the  polar  regions. 

Form  IV. 

1.  General  Geography.  Size,  shape,  and  motions  of  the  earth;  causes  of  day  and 
night,  the  seasons:  latitude  and  longitude. 

(a)  The  at?nosphere, — composition,  uses,  motions,  chief  winds,  moisture,  cloud, 
fog,  dew,  rain,  snow,  and  hail;  warming  of  atmosphere,  isotherms,  isobars,  weather, 
climate. 

(b)  The  ocean, — waves,  currents,  and  tides. 

(c)  The  lands, — plains,  mountains,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  underground  water, 
rivers,  lakes,  shore-lines,  glaciers,  and  the  glacial  period. 

2.  Descriptive  Geography.     In  this  form  each  continent  and  country  studied  will 
be  taken  in  a  systematic  manner  so  as  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  geography  of  the 
whole  region.     A  study  of  each  continent:  size,  outline,  coast-line,  surface,  drainage,, 
climate,  vegetation,  animals,  industries,  political  divisions,  peoples.     Also  special  study 
of  the  folowing  countries: 

(a)  North  America.     Canada  and  its  Provinces,  the  United  States. 

(b)  South  America.     Argentina  and  Brazil. 

(c)  Europe.     England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 
{d)  Asia.     India,  China,  and  Japan. 

(e)  Africa.     Union  of  South  Africa  and  Egypt. 

(/)  A  detailed  study  of  the  British  Empire,  its  component  parts,  resources,  means 
of  communication  and  peoples. 

3.  Commercial  Geography.  The  chief  commercial  commodities,  graphical  cond- 
tions  determining  their  production,  method  of  preparation,  and  their  distribution. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS— Form  I   (Lower  School). 

1.  Atsronomical  Geography.  The  solar  system,  the  sun,  earth,  other  planets,  revolu- 
tion and  rotation;  cause  of  seasons,  standard  time;  the  moon  its  motions  and  phases; 
other  satellites;  stars,  meteors,  comets,  nebula;  the  planetissimal  and  nebular  hypothesis. 

2.  The  atmosphere.  Composition,  height,  heating,  colours  of  sky.  Pressure: 
barometer,  isobars,  isobaric  maps.  Winds:  cause,  chief  winds,  relation  to  rainfall  and 
temperature.  Moisture:  humidity,  clouds,  fog,  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail.  Weather 
and  climate:  causes  affecting  climate,  isothermic  and  rainfall  maps,  climatic  regions  of 
the  world,  cyclones,  anticyclones,  thunder-storms,  weather  records,  interpretation  of 
weather  maps,  forecasting  of  weather. 
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3.  The  hydrosphere.  The  oceans,  composition  of  water,  depth,  nature  of  bottoni. 
relation  to  animal  life;  motions:  waves,  tides,  and  currents. 

4.  The  lithosphere.  Composition,  minerals,  rocks,  different  classes  of  rocks,  origin  of 
rocks  and  soil,  weathering,  underground  water,  wells,  springs,  caverns,  sink-holes; 
surface-water,  rivers,  lakes;  ice,  lake  ice,  glaciers,  ice-caps,  icebergs,  mountains,  valleys, 
plateaus,  plains,  islands,  coast-lines,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  secular  changes  in  the 
level  of  the  earth's  crust. 

5.  Maps.  Kinds  of  maps,  different  projections;  contour  maps,  their  interpretation 
and  use  in  explaining  land  forms.  Familiarity  with  the  topographic  maps  of  Ontario 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence. 

6.  Geology  of  Canada.  "The  Canadian  Shield";  origin  of  the  chief  mountains;  the 
prairies,  and  the  Great  Lakes;  modifications  produced  during  the  glacial  period;  origin  of 
salt,  petroleum,  and  vein  minerals. 

Form  II  (Lower  School). 

In  this  course  the  regional  geography  of  the  world  will  be  taken  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  general  principles  learned  in  the  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  preceding 
year  will  be  applied  to  interpret  the  geography  of  the  different  natural  regions  of  the 
world.  As  indicated  below,  more  stress  is  to  be  placed  on  the  natural  regions  of  the 
world  than  on  the  political  divisions. 

L  North  America.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  Appalachian  Highlands,  St. 
Lawrence  Basin,  the  Great  Plain,  Western  Cordillera,  Pacific  Coast. 

2.  South  America.  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  Brazilian  Highlands,  selvas,  pampas, 
llanos,  Guiana  Highlands,  Andes  Mountains,  Pacific  Coastal  Plain. 

3.  Europe.  Scandinavian  Highlands,  Great  Lowland  Plain,  the  Southern  High- 
lands, Mediterranean  Region. 

4.  Asia.  Tableland  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamian  Plain,  Plateau  of  Arabia, 
Plateau  of  Iran,  Great  Central  Plateau,  Plain  of  China,  Plain  of  India,  the  Deccan, 
Indo-China,  the  East  Indies,  Wallace's  Line,  Great  Siberian  Plain. 

5.  Africa.  Coastal  plains,  Southern  Plateau,  Abyssinian  Highlands,  Rift  Valleys, 
Sahara,  Congo  Valley,  Atlas  Plateau,  Mediterranean  Region,  Nile  Valley. 

6.  Australasia.  Eastern  Coastal  Plain,  Dividing  Range,  Great  Central  Plain, 
Western  Plateau,  New  Zealand,  Pacific  Islands. 


Teacher  (explaining  problem) — "If  six  boys  eat  a  barrel  of  apples  in  twelve  days, 
then  twelve  boys  will  eat  them  in  six  days". 

Bright  Youth — "Then,  I  suppose,  if  one  ship  crosses  the  ocean  in  ten  days,  ten 
ships  would  cross  it  in  one  day". 


In  "The  End  of  the  Chapter",  by  Shane  Leslie,  are  some  amusing  stories.  One 
in  regard  to  school  life  at  Eton  concerns  one  of  the  masters  there  who  found  a  button 
in  the  chapel  collection.  He  read  out  the  result  of  the  offertory  in  terms  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  "and  one  trouser  button!"  proceeding  immediately  with  text  of 
the  sermon,  "Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments". 


"What  is  the  plural  of  man,  Willie?"  asked  the  teacher  of  a  small  pupil. 
"Men",  answered  Willie. 
"And  the  plural  of  child?" 
"Twins",  was  the  unexpected  reply. 


Hot  Lunches  in  Rural  Schools 

DOROTHEA   DOAK 

Millbrook,  Ontario. 

THE  idea  of  serving  hot  lunches  first  came  to  me  during  our  Rural 
School    Fair    last  year.     After  giving  it   further  consideration, 
I  decided  to  try  having  one  hot  dish  at  the  noon  lunch,  and  for 
that  purpose  asked  my  trustees  to  meet  me  at  the  school  to  talk  over  the 
matter.     The  plan  met  with  their  approval,  and  they  gave  me  authority 
to  order  the  necessary  equipment. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  little  equipment  is  needed.  As  we  had  an 
extra  teacher's  tesk  and  a  cupboard  in  the  school,  we  had  these  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  painted,  and  fitted  up.  Then,  to  make  room,  we  re- 
moved two  of  the  back  seats,  placing  a  small  kitchen  table  in  their  stead. 

Some  of  the  other  school  boards  in  our  district  invested  in  coal  oil 
stoves,  but  we  found  we  could  get  along  very  nicely  with  the  box-stove 
and  wood  fire.  This,  with  a  few  utensils,  such  as  a  dishpan,  two  kettles, 
a  basting  spoon,  and  paring  knives,  made  up  our  domestic  science 
kitchen.  We  also  kept  on  hand  such  staple  supplies  as  cocoa,  sugar,  salt, 
and  pepper.  For  dish  towels  we  bought  three  yards  of  towelling  and  for 
dish  cloths,  some  cheese-cloth.  These  we  basted  and  hemmed  by  hand, 
thus  teaching  these  two  stitch -forms. 

We  decide  each  day  what  hot  dish  we  are  to  have  for  the  next  day? 
For  example,  let  us  decide  to  have  soup.  Each  pupil  is  told  what  to 
bring — one,  a  carrot;  another,  an  onion;  one  or  two  others,  some  meat, 
until  we  have  the  necessary  supply. 

Next  morning,  before  school  is  called,  the  two  oldest  girls  prepare 
these  vegetables,  put  them,  into  cold  water,  and  place  the  meat  on  to  boil. 
About  ten  o'clock  one  of  them  adds  the  vegetables  and  then  the  other 
watches  it  in  order  not  to  let  it  boil  dry.  One  can  easily  appreciate  Mr. 
Codlin's  feeling  in  the  lesson,  "The  Jolly  Sandboys",  "When  the  land- 
lord took  ofif  the  lid  of  the  iron  pot,  and  there  issued  forth  a  savoury 
smell". 

At  about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  two  of  the  smaller  girls  begin  to  set  the 
tables,  in  reality  the  desks,  for  we  use  the  two  front  rows  for  tables. 
At  this  time,  the  pupils  who  are  at  these  desks,  move  to  other  seats. 
Then  the  girls  dust  the  desks,  spread  the  table-napkins  (used  for  table- 
cloths) and  put  on  the  dishes.  Each  pupil  has  a  plate,  a  soup-dish,  a  cup 
and  saucer,  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  pepper  and  salt. 

At  twelve  school  is  dismissed,  we  wash  our  hands,  get  our  lunch  boxes, 
and  sit  down  to  our  hot  lunch  which  is  served  by  the  teacher  with  the 
assistance  of  the  two  oldest  girls. 

[436] 
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After  dinner,  the  same  two  girls  who  set  the  tables,  clear  them  off, 
sweep  the  floor,  and  take  turns  with  the  other  girls  at  washing  the  dishes. 
When  the  girls  have  finished,  the  teacher  inspects  the  work  and  usually 
finds  everything  in  good  order.  The  boys  have  their  share  of  work. 
They  take  turns  in  bringing  the  water,  carrying  out  the  dish-water,  and 
keeping  the  fires  on. 

The  following  is  the  total  expenditure  for  a  hot  lunch  from  November 
1st  to  March  31st.  Equipment,  including  table  utensils,  etc.,  $7.28; 
Provisions,  cocoa,  canned  tomatoes,  etc.,  $1.75;  total,  $9.03. 

"If  anything  in  human  life  is  worth  while,  the  conservation  and 
development  of  child  life  is  worth  while".  Last  year  when  all  the  schools 
around  us  were  closed  with  the  "flu",  we  did  not  lose  one  day  on  account 
of  it  and  had  practically  no  sickness  in  the  school  all  winter.  Not  only 
did  we  escape  the  "flu",  but  the  pupils  gained  in  weight.  Hot  lunches 
make  the  food  taste  better  and  digest  more  easily.  Our  average  attend- 
ance for  January  was  10.6;  for  February,  12;  and  for  March  11.5;  out  of 
an  enrolment  of  13. 

The  children  were  better  fitted  to  do  brain  work  in  the  afternoon  and 
were  less  restless.  Often  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  is  due  to  hunger. 
Have  you  noticed  that  a  rural  school  pupil  goes,  immediately  on  being 
dismissed,  to  get  something  to  eat?  The  hot  lunch  does  away  with  this, 
because  the  child  feels  no  need  of  eating  at  recess.  Besides,  restlessness 
among  the  pupils  banished,  the  teacher's  nerves  are  not  so  greatly 
strained. 

Again,  the  social  effect  is  quite  marked.  Not  all  pupils  have  the  same 
opportunities.  With  the  serving  of  the  hot  lunch,  we  can  greatly  improve 
the  children's  manners  and  inculcate  a  feeling  of  social  good  cheer.  We 
always  tried  to  have  some  pleasing  conversation  and  it  was  not  long 
before  marked  improvements  were  noticed. 

In  order  to  have  a  hot  lunch  we  have  to  teach  the  children  how  to 
make  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  greatly  interested  they  are  and  how  quickly 
they  learn  to  make  each  new  dish  after  having  observed  how  the  teacher 
does  it.  Often  the  older  girls  tell  me  about  making  the  same  hot  dish  at 
home  that  we  have  had  in  school.  Then,  too,  they  learn  how  to  wash 
dishes  properly;  in  teaching  this  I  followed  the  method  used  at  the 
Normal  School.     Lastly,  we  had  a  few  lessons  in  sewing. 

Not  only  in  school  is  the  hot  lunch  beneficial,  but  it  is  very  closely 
correlated  with  the  Rural  School  Fair.  It  encourages  the  children  to 
grow  vegetables.  Last  spring,  when  it  came  to  selecting  vegetables  for 
the  fair,  the  pupils  selected  those  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  hot 
lunch. 

May  I  make  two  suggestions?  To  prevent  this  e very-recurring 
question,  "Please,  what  are  we  going  to  have  to-morrow?",  I  plan  this 
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year  to  write  a  menu  under  two  headings.  "Foods  served  at  school" 
and  "Foods  prepared  at  school",  on  the  board  every  Friday  afternoon 
and  to  have  the  children  take  it  down  in  their  note-books.  Secondly,  if 
the  serving  of  a  hot  lunch  is  not  for  special  reasons  advisable,  why  not 
have  the  pupils  bring  milk  to  drink  at  noon-hour? 

The  hot  lunch  has  met  with  the  most  cordial  co-operation  of  parents 
and  trustees  in  our  school  section.  It  was  a  great  day  in  the  school  when 
the  Inspector,  Colonel  Odell,  showed  his  approval  in  a  practical  way  by 
taking  lunch  with  us. 


Latin  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario— II. 

J.    O.    CARLISLE,    M.A.    and  D.    E.   HAMILTON,    M.A. 

Classical  Masters  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

IF  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  English  language  are  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
brain  of  it  is  Latin  and  Greek.  Both  the  scientifically  exact  state- 
ment of  any  but  the  most  elementary  facts  and  the  expression  of  all 
abstract  thought  in  English  depend  mainly  upon  words  of  classical  origin". 
Professor  Page,  Dartmouth  College.  "The  vocabulary  of  literature  and 
commerce  contains  a  majority  of  words  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  Latin  or 
Greek".  Century  Dictionary.  "The  moment  you  substitute  English 
vocabulary-building  and  the  literary  content  of  the  authors  read,  you 
substitute  a  real  for  a  make-believe  purpose" .     Dr.  A  braham  Flexner. 

These  three  statements  express  the  opinions  of  a  friend  of  the  classics, 
of  a  "benevolent  neutral ",  and  of  the  bitterest  and,  in  many  respects,  the 
ablest  foe  of  Latin  in  America  to-day,  yet  they  agree  absolutely.  No 
royal  commission  could  present  a  clearer-cut  nor,  withal,  a  saner  verdict. 
Can  the  teacher  of  classics  do  better  than  take  such  authorities  at  their 
word  ?  Why  not  make  vocubulary-building  and  literary  content  the  chief 
aim  and  let  mental  discipline  take  care  of  itself?  If  there  is  such  a  thing, 
there  will  be  much  more  of  it  as  pupils  try  to  see  Latin  roots  in  English 
words  and  English  roots  in  Latin  originals.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain 
irreducible  minimum  of  form  and  syntax  which  could  not  be  sacrificed. 
One  may  not  dwell  upon  the  literary  features  of  a  Latin  author  without  a 
grounding  in  the  meaning  of  terminations  and  an  inteligent  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  words  in  their  relation  to  one  another.  We  have 
no  further  use  for  forms  and  syntax. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  literary  content,  one  may  ask?  This  is  a 
question  which  in  itself  would  require  several  papers  to  answer  but  one 
example  must  suffice  here.     Caesar's  speeches,  as  quoted  indirectly, 
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especially  in  Books  I  and  V  of  the  Gallic  war,  are  the  best  samples  we  have 
in  all  Latin  literature  of  the  Attic  style  of  Roman  oratory.  How  one 
could  revel  in  them  as  such,  if  relieved  of  the  nightmare  that  a  construc- 
tion might  be  overlooked  and  so  a  class  might  be  incompletely  prepared 
for  examination ! 

The  writers  have  been  very  favourably  situated  to  observe  the  effects 
on  the  pupil  of  the  present  Latin  prescription  and  of  the  teaching  methods 
which  it  forces  on  an  instructor.  For  ten  years  w^e  have  assigned  (to 
student-teachers)  an  average  of  seven  Latin  lessons  a  week  for  a  period  of 
twenty  weeks.  This  means  that  we  have  in  ten  years,  interviewed 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  students,  all  headed  for  the  teaching  profession. 
These  young  men  and  women,  whose  judgments  are  well  worth  while,  are 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  quite  outspoken  in  their  condemnation  of 
Latin.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  classical  specialists,  not  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  will  admit  having  derived  either  benefit  or  pleasure 
from  the  study.  If  this  is  true  of  university  graduates  and  faculty 
entrants,  what  of  all  the  vast  throng  of  high  school  pupils  who  fall  by  the 
wayside  after  one  or  two  years? 

Be  it  said  here  most  emphatically  that  the  blame  for  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  lies  neither  with  Latin  nor,  in  the  main,  with  the  teacher 
thereof.  Any  opponent  of  Latin  can  certainly  collect  from  any  pile  of 
examination  answer-papers  much  impressive  material  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  whole  thing,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  futile.  Such 
masses  of  assorted  misinformation,  such  drivel  under  the  name  of  transla- 
tion, such  a  riot  of  incorrect  forms!  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  carry 
his  precious  inquisition  further  and  visit  the  sections  reading  English, 
French,  or  any  other  subject,  he  will  find  that  Latin  has  no  monopoly  of 
inefhciency.  But  this  systematic  round  of  these  chambers  of  "howlers" 
is  just  what  our  unfriendly  critic  of  Latin  declines  to  make.  Still  less 
does  he  take  trouble  to  go  to  Delphi  and  consult  the  matriculation  board. 
Though  this  is  true,  it  is  no  sufficient  or  effective  answer  to  say  to  our  foe, 
"Ettu,  Brute". 

At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  the  vogue  to  attempt  to  force  on  the 
secondary  schools  some  innovation  which,  according  to  the  promoter,  will 
prove  an  educational  panacea.  To  clear  the  ground  for  this  intellectual 
"Peruna"  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  some  standard  subject  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  very  carefully  its  merits.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  attacks  so  frequently  made  on  Latin.  True,  the 
critics  are  generally  ill-informed  but  they  are  noisy.  They  make  copious 
use  of  the  ad  hominen,  "look  at  me",  and  the  ad  captandum,  "bread  and 
butter",  arguments.  Unless  classical  teachers  get  together  and,  in  the 
words  of  an  Irish  politician,  "look  themselves  in  the  face  with  as  many 
eyes  as  a  centipede,  no  matter  whose  ox  is  gored"  they  will  at  no  distant 
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date  find  Latin  removed  from  the  list  of  obligatory  subjects  because,  as 
Cicero  says,  '*DifficuUas  laborque  discendi  disertam  neglegentiam  reddidit^ 

We  have  already  suffered  more  than  enough  from  the  evil  genius  of 
elimination,  forever  whispering  that  this  subject  or  that  is  not  indis- 
pensable. And  so  the  embryonic  Cook's  tourist  in  our  schools  exclaims 
with  inward  satisfaction,  "There  is  something  I  don't  have  to  know." 
It  reminds  one  of  the  American  who  said  he  hadn't  seen  much  of  Rome 
because  there  was  a  freight  train  on  the  siding. 

In  Latin,  we  have,  as  we  believe,  an  incomparable  subject  for  the 
training  in  what  has  been  so  well  called  the  humanities ;  we  have  material 
and  tools  for  teaching  in  more  splendid  abundance  than  has  almost  any 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  If  Latin  passes  out  of  our  culture 
because  its  importance  is  not  understood  by  those  who  learn,  the  major 
share  of  the  responsibility  will  be  ours. 

In  correlation  of  certain  whole  departments  lies  the  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  education.  Among  these  the  Latii;-Romance  field  is  particularly 
promising.  With  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  French  and  Spanish, 
even  though  the  motive  Is  purelypractical,  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
in  these  departments  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  sense,  so  long  all  but 
atrophied,  of  the  greater  Latin  community,  past  and  present. 

One  valuable  result  of  such  correlation  will  be  that  those  who  are 
learning  to  read  French  and  Spanish  In  quantity  will  begin  to  see  that  the 
prime  object  for  which  they  study  Latin  Is  also  to  gain  the  power  to  read. 
It  must  be  frankly  conceded  by  Latin  teachers  that  the  methods  now 
generally  In  vogue  ensure  reading  power,  if  at  all,  by  a  kind  of  happy 
accident,  not  because  that  end  Is  definitely  held  up  as  something  to  be 
striven  for  from  day  to  day.  We  hold  that  the  pupil  who  marches  a  short 
distance  along  the  Latin  way  even  as  a  conscript  and  with  considerable 
vis  a  tergo  Is  the  better  for  It,  but  the  results  are  far  from  commensurate 
with  the  efforts  both  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

Something  has  already  been  done  along  the  lines  of  "Vocational 
Latin'  In  Dorchester  High  School,  Boston,  and  the  results  have  justified 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  faith  of  those  who  Introduced  it. 
The  work  read  Is  four  books  of  Ceasar's  Gallic  War  and  some  Vergil.  Each 
pupil  Is  required  to  keep  a  note  book  In  which  are  recorded  Latin  root 
words  and  English  derivatives.  The  results  are  really  astounding.  Of 
some  700  roots  catalogued  only  sixty-three  yielded  fewer  than  five 
derivatives,  while /aao  yielded  173;  verto,  133;  capio,  132;  fero,  110; 
rego,  106;  premo,  81;  video,  79;  mitto,  54. 

In  this  same  school  a  series  of  measurements  of  Latin  and  non-Latin 
commercial  pupils  of  equal  ability  was  made  to  determine  the  added 
power  In  English  vocabulary  acquired  by  the  study  of  Latin.  In  five 
measurements  two  groups,  of  thirty-eight  pupils  each,  were  selected,  one 
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in  the  second  year  of  Latin,  the  other  in  the  second  year  of  a  modern 
language.  Such  pupils  were  so  chosen  that  each  group  had  the  same 
average  mark  in  Latin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  modern  language  on  the 
other.  Moreover,  the  marks  in  English  were  taken  into  account  so  that 
the  pupils  of  the  two  groups  were  of  the  same  ability  in  this  subject. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 

Latin.  Non-Latin. 

1.— Spelling 82.5  72.6 

2. — Use  of  words  in  sentences 57.5  40.6 

3. — Definitions  and  parts  of  speech 69.5  33.3 

4. — Meaning  of  words  and  spelling 61.2  19.9 

5. — Excellence  in  vocabulary 36.0  6.8 

In  No.  5  the  pupils  wrote  on  the  subject,  ''What  I  Like  to  Do  Best". 
The  mark  recorded  above  is  not  the  average  of  the  group  but  the  per- 
centage of  rating  above  the  passing  mark.  Emphasis  was  laid  not  merely 
on  words  of  Latin  origin  but  upon  any  words  out  of  the  ordinary,  from 
whatever  source.  In  No.  4  the  words  were  taken  from  Silas  Marner 
which  the  pupils  of  both  groups  had  just  read. 

As  things  are  now  in  Ontario,  the  teacher  has  little  time,  even  if  he  has 
the  inclination,  to  go  beyond  the  Departmental  requirements.  Yet  if  we 
do  not  wish  Latin  to  perish  from  off  the  earth  something  must  be  done 
and  teachers  of  Latin  are  the  ones  who  can  and  should  do  it.  The 
reactionaries  cry,  "Sink  me  the  ship,  master-gunner,  sink  her,  split  her  in 
twain" — heroic,  maybe,  but  not  so  sane  as,  "We  have  children,  we  have 
wives".  The  "bread  and  butter"  argument  applies  to  us  in  a  way  that 
should  spur  us  to  action. 

Finally,  we  owe  it  to  our  pupils  to  effect  a  change.  Are  we  going  to 
have  it  said  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Ontario  that,  like  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  they  have  a  vocabulary  of  two  hundred  words — just 
half  that  of  a  native  of  Java?  Will  a  freak  always  be  a  freak  and  never 
a  caprice,  a  vagary,  or  an  eccentricity?  Will  tired  never  be  fatigued, 
exhausted,  or  debilitated?  Will  we  forever  guess  and  never  surmise,  con- 
jecture, or  suppose? 

The  honest  teacher  can  do  much  even  under  present  handicaps. 
Take  the  adjective  magnus,  for  example.  If  left  to  themselves  all  pupils 
will  automatically  translate  this  word,  "great".  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
seldom  means  great  in  a  context.  Thus,  magnum  periculum  =  imminent 
danger;  magnum  odium  =  hitter  hatred;  magna  z;^V/w.y  =  conspicuous 
gallantry;  magnus  fructus  =  a.  rich  reward;  magnum  testimonium  =  con- 
vincing testimony;  magna  judicia  =  significant  judgments. 

So,  too,  res  publica,  as  used  in  the  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  means  politics, 
political  insight,  political  situation,  constitution,  society,  public  duty, 
etc.     If  more  of  this  were  done  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Schools,  there 
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would  not  be  such  a  gulf  between  the  pass  and  honour  work.  It  would 
prove  to  all  desirable  pupils  that  Latin  has  tangible  value  and  they  would 
not  say  as  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  said  not  long  since, 
"We  learnt  a  lot  of  stuff  about  subjunctives  and  ablatives."  They 
would  be  willing  to  sell  a  little  corn  and  wine  and  hogs  to  purchase 
hyacinths  to  feed  their  souls. 


A  Successful  Campaign  for  Better  Salaries 

-    NORMAN  F.  BLACK.  M.A.,  D.Paed. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

IN  the  past  half  year  the  average  salary  paid  in  our  town  to  high  school 
teachers  has  advanced  from  $1,725  to  $2,057.14;  the  average  salary 
for  public  school  principals  has  advanced  from  $1,520  to  $1,840;  the 
average  salary  for  public  school  vice-principals  and  assistants  has  ad- 
vanced from  $948.65  to  $1,181.25. 

Of  course,  our  present  salary  list  is  low  enough;  indeed,  it  is  entirely 
too  low.  Nevertheless  upon  the  whole  the  teachers  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  degree  of  financial  relief  they  have  secured  and  everybody  is 
glad  that  it  was  granted  without  any  squabble.  Other  towns  have  gone 
further  than  ours  towards  the  still  distant  goal  of  adequate  remuneration 
for  teachers;  others  again  are  still  requiring  post  helium  services  at  ante 
helium  salaries.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  some  of  these  latter 
if  (in  accordance  with  the  editor's  request)  I  tell  how  the  Lethbridge 
readjustment  was  brought  about  and  some  of  the  things  we  learned  while 
studying  the  salary  situation. 

To  commence  with  let  me  say  that  I  found  the  Board  of  Trustees 
anxious  to  do  the  fair  thing  and  quite  sure  that  the  rates  of  pay  hitherto 
in  force  were  inadequate.  It  was  only  necessary  to  convince  them  as  to 
where  the  old  scale  wrought  the  most  serious  hardship  and  to  secure 
agreement  as  to  the  amount  the  city  could  afford  to  expend  on  increases. 
Steadily  but  unostentatiously  the  problem  was  kept  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Board's  attention  for  four  months.  It  was  an  interesting  piece  of 
diplomacy  and  so  successful  that  at  least  one  of  the  trustees  thinks  that 
it  was  merely  a  curious  coincidence  that  recommendations  based  on  the 
four  months'  study  and  at  last  unanimously  adopted  coincided  with  what 
the  board  would  doubtless  have  done  anyway,  as  the  obvious  and  only 
fair  solution  of  the  difficulty ! 

We  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  some  readjustment  was 
necessary ;  that  Lethbridge  could  not  afford  to  pay  as  high  salaries  as  some 
cities;  but  that  at  all  events  we  should  be  below  the  middle  of  the  scale 
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in  no  respect,  as  compared  with  other  cities,  and  might  very  well  be  above 
the  median  in  some  respects.  Consequently,  we  undertook  a  serious 
study  of  salary  systems  elsewhere. 

In  September  I  sent  out  to  the  school  authorities  in  practically  all 
Canadian  cities,  and  in  a  number  of  representative  American  towns  as 
well,  questionnaires  relative  to  the  payment  of  teachers.  Replies  more 
or  less  detailed  were  received  from  about  seventy  cities. 

Of  course,  all  the  information  asked  for  was  not  available  in  the 
replies  received  from  all  the  cities  responding  to  my  letter,  a  fact  that  is 
not  a  matter  for  surprise  and  that  reflects  not  at  all  upon  any  of  my 
obliging  correspondents.  At  the  same  tirne  the  omissions  referred  to 
discount  the  value  of  the  calculations  made  as  to  median  salaries,  but 
even  the  limited  data  placed  at  my  disposal  proved  very  interesting. 

Is  the  high  school  principal's  salary  in  your  town  above  or  below  the 
median?  I  received  definite  information  regarding  the  salaries  at  present 
being  paid  to  some  thirty-four  high  school  principals  only.  The  median 
salary — the  salary  exceeded  in  a  number  of  cases  equal  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  was  not  attained,  was  $2,800.  Evidence  indicated  that 
this  post  is  better  paid  in  American  towns  than  in  Canadian  cities  of  the 
same  size.  Only  a  few  of  the  cities  reported  the  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries  provided  in  their  scale  for  high  school  principals.  The  towns 
reporting  are  distinctly  representative, however;  they  included  Winnipeg, 
Calgary,  Halifax,  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Moose  Jaw,  a  few  other  Cana- 
dian towns,  and  two  or  three  American  cities.  The  median  minimum 
salary  offered  by  them  is  $2,500  and  the  median  maximum  is  $3,350. 

For  the  post  of  high  school  vice-principal,  the  actual  salaries  received 
by  the  present  incumbents,  whose  remuneration  was  quoted,  ranged  from 
$2,900  to  very  low  sums  with  a  median  of  $2,400.  Apparently  most 
cities  have  no  fixed  minimum  for  high  school  vice-principals.  The 
median  salary  quoted  by  those  naming  their  minimum  was  $2,400. 

The  information  obtained  relative  to  the  salaries  of  high  school 
assistants  is  less  valuable  than  it  would  otherwise  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  scale  of  salaries  paid  to  men  is  frequently  higher  than  that  paid 
to  women,  whereas  most  of  my  correspondents,  in  discussing  salaries 
actually  paid  at  present,  ignored  the  matter  of  sex.  Considerably  more 
than  four  hundred  individual  salaries  were  quoted  of  which  the  median 
was  $1,700.  It  was  very  evident  that,  upon  the  whole,  high  school  assist- 
ants are  better  paid  in  Canada  than  in  ordinary  American  cities  and  that 
in  this  country  a  larger  proportion  of  men  have  been  retained.  Cities 
reporting  separately  on  male  assistants  give  a  median  minimum  of  $1,600 
and  a  median  maximum  of  $2,400,  with  $2,050  as  the  median  actual. 
Numerous  correspondents  commented  upon  the  fact  that  for  some  time 
it  had  been  impossible  to  obtain  teachers  at  the  minimum  salaries  quoted. 
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Reports  were  received  as  to  the  actual  salaries  paid  to  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  individual  public  school  principals,  the  median  actual  being 
$1,800,  the  median  minimum  $1,500,  and  the  median  maximum  $2,200. 

Only  a  few  of  the  cities  reported  on  elementary  school  vice-principals. 
The  available  data  indicated  a  median  minimum  of  $1,300,  a  median 
maximum  of  $1,600,  and  a  median  actual  salary  of  $1,550. 

The  median  minimum  paid  to  male  assistants,  according  to  the  data 
at  hand,  is  $1,100,  and  the  median  maximum  $1,900;  the  median  salary 
at  present  received  is  $1,300. 

Corresponding  figures  given  by  the  cities  that  reported  separately 
upon  their  lady  teachers  are,  median  minimum,  $700,  and  median  maxi- 
mum, $1,150. 

Most  of  my  correspondents  said  nothing  of  the  sex  of  the  public 
school  assistants.  Of  course,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
they  would  be  women.  Altogether  some  2,600  individual  salaries  were 
quoted  for  public  school  assistants  with  median  minimum  of  $780  and  a 
median  maximum  of  $1,300  and  a  median  actual  of  $1,000.  I  find, 
however,  that  if  I  based  these  calculations  simply  upon  the  returns 
received  from  towns  west  of  Winnipeg,  excluding  any  undue  proportion 
of  large  cities,  the  median  minimum  would  be  about  $850,  the  median 
maximum  a  little  in  excess  of  $1,500  and  the  median  actual,  $1,200. 

A  large  and  apparently  increasing  number  of  cities  pay  a  bonus  to 
teachers  taking  summer  school  courses.  In  some  cities  it  is  compulsory 
to  take  such  a  course  at  least  once  in  four  years. 

From  all  quarters  information  received  made  it  plain  that  a  general 
and  very  considerable  increase  in  salaries  paid  to  teachers  is  now  taking 
place.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  readjustment  has  already  occurred  since 
many  of  the  cities  with  whom  I  had  correspondence  made  their  reports. 

In  the  more  progressive  cities  the  custom  of  recognizing  previous 
experience  is  evidently  becoming  increasingly  general.  As  yet,  however, 
there  are  definite  limitations  which  commonly  apply.  For  example,  only 
a  limited  number  of  years'  previous  experience  may  be  considered  in 
deciding  the  initial  salary  in  a  given  case:  or  previous  experience  else- 
where may  be  counted  as  only  half  or  third  its  actual  duration ;  or  previous 
experience  may  be  recognized  only  if  it  is  in  excess  of  a  certain  period. 

In  finally  adopting  our  own  schedule  the  recommendations  which 
I  submitted  to  the  board  were  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  medians 
quoted  above  and  of  the  readjustments  now  in  progress  practically 
everywhere.  The  minimum  initial  salary  was  placed  at  $900  in  order 
that  it  would  be  practicable  very  materially  to  increase  the  maximum. 
The  real  hardship  of  low  salaries  presses  most  heavily  upon  those  who  are 
actually  devoting  their  life  to  this  work.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the 
definite  recognition  of  previous  experience.     I   think  perhaps  that  it 
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might  have  been  wiser  to  have  granted  this  recognition  with  even  fewer 
Hmitations.  However,  the  rule  adopted  was  of  my  own  framing  and  was 
drafted  with  a  view  to  compromise. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  minimum  salary  for  public  school 
assistants  should  have  been  at  least  $1,000,  but  we  have  only  eight 
teachers  drawing  less  than  that  sum.  The  board  felt  strongly  that  most 
of  the  increase  voted  should  go  to  teachers  who  are  evidently  making 
teaching  their  life  profession  and  have  already  considerable  experience. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  minimum  salary  paid  in 
any  Western  Canadian  city  will  be  $1,200. 

As  information  was  received  from  the  various  cities  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  School  Board  in  a  series  of  ten  interim  reports,  the  last  of  which 
consisted  simply  of  the  following  outline  of  the  schedule  which  has  been 
adopted : 

Public  Elementary  Schools:  Min.         Ann.  Inc.      Max. 

Assistants 900.  75.  1500 

Vice-principals 1300  100  1700 

Principals  (fewer  than  5  teachers)...  1300  100  1700 

Principals  (5  or  more  teachers) 1500  .    100  2200 

High  Schools: 

Assistants  (women) 1600  100  2200 

Assistants  (men) 1800  100  2400 

Principal 2500  100  3000 

Bonus  of  SlOO  per  annum  to  teachers  at  Hardieville  School. 
Bonus  of  $200  per  annum  to  Principal  of  Central  School. 

Rules  and  Provisos. 

1.  The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  have  a  new  teacher  commence  at 
any  place  on  the  schedule  and,  in  cases  of  exceptional  merit,  to  authorize 
salaries  in  excess  of  the  regular  maximum  without  cancelling  the  schedule. 

2.  In  like  manner  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to  grant  a  bonus  for 
passing  a  given  examination,  for  attendance  at  summer  school,  or  for  other 
good  cause  or  at  its  discretion  to  require  a  teacher  to  take  a  special  course. 

3.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  schedule,  for  1920 
the  minimum  increase  over  present  salaries  shall  be  $100,  and  the  maxi- 
mum increase  shall  be  $300. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  a  teacher's  place  on  the  schedule, 
experience  elsewhere  in  excess  of  two  years  shall  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  half  that  time  in  Lethbridge  schools,  but  shall  in  no  case  entitle  the 
newcomer  to  start  higher  than  the  fourth  step  on  the  schedule.  Time 
spent  on  active  military  service  shall  be  included  with  teaching  experience 
for  the  purposes  of  this  rule. 

6.  The  scale  of  pay  for  substitute  teachers  serving  for  less  than  a 
month  shall  be : 
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(a)  $4.00  per  diem  in  the  case  of  substitutes  not  having  a  second- 
class  certificate  from  some  Canadian  Province. 

(b)  $5.00  per  diem  in  the  case  of  substitutes  having  a  second  class 
certificate  from  some  Canadian  Province. 

(c)  $6.00  per  diem  in  the  case  of  substitutes  who  are  not  univer- 
sity graduates  but  who  have  first  class  professional  certificates.  This 
shall  be  the  maximum  pay  for  substitutes  teaching  in  and  below  Grade 

vni. 

(d)  $7.00  per  diem  in  the  case  of  university  graduates  who  have 
first  class  certificates. 

7.  If  a  substitute  remains  in  continuous  service,  filling  the  same 
vacancy  for  more  than  one  month,  his  or  her  remuneration  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Board. 

8.  After  the  present  adjustment  teachers  entering  the  employ  of  the 
Lethbridge  Board  between  January  1st  and  July  1st  shall  on  January  1st 
of  the  following  year  advance  one  step  on  the  schedule,  but  teachers 
entering  the  employ  of  the  Board  on  or  after  July  1st  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  such  advance  of  one  step  on  the  schedule  until  one  year  from  the 
January  first  following  their  appointment. 


In  fixing  salaries  for  1920  under  the  foregoing  schedule  we  asked 
ourselves  merely  what  the  given  teacher  would  now  be  receiving  if  this 
scale  had  been  in  operation  when  he  or  she  came  on  the  staff;  except  that, 
as  laid  down  in  rule  No.  3,  every  teacher  was  to  receive  an  immediate 
advance  of  at  least  $100  and  no  teacher  was  to  receive  an  immediate 
advance  of  more  than  $300. 

My  hands  were  greatly  strengthened  in  the  adoption  of  the  new 
schedule  by  its  endorsation  by  the  local  teachers'  alliance.  All  parties 
to  the  negotiations  are  particularly  pleased  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  adjustment  in  an  entirely  amicable 
manner.  The  Board,  of  course,  has  the  right  to  amend  its  schedule  at  its 
discretion,  but  there  was  an  informal  understanding  that  the  new  sched- 
ule would  not  be  disturbed  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which  period  such 
adjustment  is  expected  as  the  then  existing  circumstances  may  justify. 
Many  of  the  teachers  still  feel  that  the  salaries  are  much  too  small  and 
in  some  cities  the  teachers  are  refusing  to  accept  rates  which  the  Leth- 
bridge alliance  has  endorsed.  The  explanation  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Lethbridge  teachers  is  two-fold.  They  consider  that  the  new 
schedule  involves  a  very  substantial  improvement  in  their  position  and 
that  it  is  probably  as  high  as  could  reasonably  be  asked  in  view  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  this  city  and  district  owing  to  recent  crop 
failures.  Secondly,  the  teachers  realize  that  as  far  as  the  majority  of 
them  are  concerned  it  would  take  more  than  two  years  to  reach  the 
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maximum  under  the  present  schedule  and  before  it  is  reached  they  expect 
that  the  Board  will  make  further  adjustments. 

All  during  the  autumn  negotiations  and  the  enquiries  associated  with 
them,  the  superintendent  maintained  confidential  relations  with  both 
teachers  and  trustees  as  to  the  progress  being  made  and  the  prospects 
in  sight.  The  natural  impatience  of  the  teaching  body  was  thus  held  in 
check  and  the  Board  gradually  came  to  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  teacher-remuneration  and  to  unanimity  as  to  the  first 
steps  they  should  take  in  the  direction  of  its  solution. 

I  think  the  interim  reports  referred  to  above  served  a  useful  purpose 
in  this  connection.  They  went  out  from  week  to  week  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  the  trustees,  reporting  interesting  and  important  data  con- 
tained in  or  suggested  by  the  letters  received  to  date  from  the  school 
authorities  in  other  cities.  Probably  in  this  phase  of  the  preparatory 
policy  here  successful  may  be  found  a  clue  to  a  policy  that  will  better  the 
salary  conditions  still  existing  in  some  other  town.     So  may  it  be! 


Does  Organization  Pay? 

JOHN   W.    BARNETT, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer,  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

BY  recent  resolution  the  school  boards  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
have  granted  the  $1,200  minimum  salary  for  grade  teachers  which 
was  asked  for  by  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Alliance  in  the  Provincial 
Salary  Schedule.  These  are  the  first  school  boards  in  Canada  to  place 
the  minimum  so  high  and  the  Alliance  feels  justly  proud  of  its  success 
in  establishing  it  and  at  the  same  time  congratulates  the  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  school  boards  on  their  farsighted  policy  in  taking  this  step:  it 
must  be  considered  the  finest  thing  that  has  been  done  for  education  in 
Canada  during  recent  years. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Alliance  should  take  all  the  credit.  Some  teachers  have  not  yet  been 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  organization ;  they  think  that  advances  in  the 
cause  of  education  can  be  made  without  the  help  of  organization;  but  the 
experience  of  the  local  alliances  of  the  cities  of  Alberta,  at  least,  is  general 
that  without  intensive,  active  co-operative  effort  it  is  impossible  to  effect 
any  considerable  changes  in  the  status  of  the  teacher,  either  as  regards 
salary  or  in  any  other  respect.  In  regard  to  this  one  may  quote  from 
the  Edmonton  Free  Press:  "The  position  of  the  teacher  with  regard  to 
salary  is  very  much  in  the  public  notice  at  this  time.     Would  it  have  been 
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so  if  the  teachers  had  not  expressed  themselves  through  organization?" 
A  member  of  one  of  the  city  school  boards,  who  participated  in  the  fight, 
remarked  to  one  of  the  alliance  officials :  "You  teachers  won  because  you 
fought  unitedly.  Without  the  compelling  force  of  your  organization  you 
would  not  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  your  requests  even  from  the 
most  advanced  educationist  in  the  Province". 

We  believe  that  this  movement  for  a  high  minimum  for  grade  teachers 
will  spread  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  is  at 
the  present  time  being  launched  by  the  other  Western  Alliances.  The 
cities  will  obviously  experience  the  results  of  organization  first,  but  the 
small  town  and  rural  school  boards  will  be  compelled  to  follow  suit;  for, 
heretofore,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  larger  school  boards  always 
were  able  to  obtain  teachers  at  a  slightly  lower  initial  salary  than  the 
small  town  and  rural  school  boards,  this  being  obviously  due  to  the 
tendency  of  teachers  to  make  some  monetary  sacrifice  for  the  comforts  of 
city  residence,  nearness  to  educational  facilities,  and  the  attractions  and 
glamour  of  city  life.  We  feel  safe,  therefore,  in  believing  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Alliance  in  the  cities  will  have  immediate  and  far-reaching 
beneficial  effects  on  the  teaching  profession  in  every  corner  of  the  Pro- 
vince. Much  space  might  be  occupied  in  touching  upon  the  active 
campaigns  for  salary  increases  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion;  of  the 
adoption  by  the  other  Western  Teachers'  Alliances  of  the  basic  $1,200 
minimum,  initiated  by  the  Alberta  Teachers' Alliance;  of  the  agitation 
in  Winnipeg  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  School  Board's  favouring  a  $1,000 
minimum ;  of  the  signs  of  success  due  to  united  and  forceful  requests  for 
economic  consideration  made  by  the  teachers  in  the  other  cities  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  The  exper- 
ience to  date  unquestionably  proves  that  the  seriousness  and  considera- 
tion shown  towards  the  demands  of  the  teachers  both  by  school  boards  and 
Departments  of  Education  are  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity, 
unity,  and  thoroughness  of  the  teachers'  organizations,  and  the  conscious 
power  developed  by  organized  effort  has  resulted  in  a  favourable  recep- 
tion of  requests  which,  but  for  the  backing  of  the  organization,  might 
perhaps  have  been  treated  as  preposterous,  if  not  laughed  to  scorn.  The 
teachers  have  been  able  to  impress  the  fact  on  the  powers  that  be,  that 
they  are  now  in  a  position  to  bargain — not  necessarily  compelled  to 
accept  what  the  other  party  considers  they  ought  to  take. 

Now  that  the  salary  question  may  be  considered  as  on  the  way 
towards  settlement  there  must  be  a  follow-up  policy.  Other  matters 
must  be  taken  up  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm ;  for,  important  as  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  teacher  may  be,  it  is  not  all-important. 
Self-determination  of  the  profession  must  figure  prominently  in  the 
future,  especially  in  so  far  as  teacher  representation  on  school  boards  is 
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concerned.  Important  advances  in  this  direction  have  already  been 
made  in  the  Albertan  cities  and  the  idea  is  being  taken  hold  of  by  school 
boards  themselves. 

Who,  if  not  the  teaching  profession  itself,  should  tackle  the  question 
of  reform  in  the  curriculum?  But  how  may  the  profession  make  its  voice 
heard  without  an  organization?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Alliance 
create  a  bureau  of  experts  who  will  serve  as  a  light  and  guide  to  our 
future  educational  policy,  and  whose  expert  information  might  be  at  the 
disposal  of  our  members. 

The  question  of  the  "permit"  teacher  surely  demands  our  considera- 
tion and  some  common  policy  must  be  developed  whereby  the  evil  may 
be  mitigated.  Here,  again,  an  organization  may  help  the  educational 
system  by  insistently  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  that  all 
who  are  at  present  engaged  as  teachers  are  not  teachers. 

The  decision  as  to  the  establishment  of  an  official  organ  of  the  Alliance 
will  be  made  at  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  and  many  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  Alliance  must  take  upon  itself  the 
obligation  of  running  an  employment  bureau. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  along  the  line  of  security  of 
tenure  of  the  teacher's  position  and  here  probably  a  strong,  vigorous 
organization  may  do  more  than  a  little  towards  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  both  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  school  boards  to  remedy 
the  present  deplorable  and  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  for  until  this  evil 
of  insecurity  is  remedied  it  is  indiscreet,  to  say  the  least,  for  any  teacher 
to  exercise  the  full  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship.  And  the  estab- 
lishment of  arbitration  boards,  as  suggested,  to  deal  with  questionable 
cases  of  dismissal,  suspension,  etc.,  would  render  the  existence  of  an 
organization  imperative. 

Last,  but  not  least.  This  is  the  age  of  organization  and  whatever 
advances  are  ahead  of  us  will  be  the  result  of  organized  effort.  Organized 
bodies  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  governments  and  school  boards  on 
matters  intimately  concerning  the  teaching  profession,  and  if  the  teachers 
are  anxious  to  be  taken  into .  consideration  at  all  it  will  be  rendered 
possible  only  by  meeting  these  organizations  as  fellow-organizations — the 
individual  in  the  very  nature  of  things  will  be  crushed  to  the  wall.  The 
Alliance  has  been  conscious  of  an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  even  of 
fraternity,  whenever  it  has  has  been  able  to  meet  any  of  the  large 
organizations  of  the  Province,  notably  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Labour 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.F.A.  There  is  an  anxious  call  to  the 
teachers  as  a  body  to  meet,  co-operate  with,  and  even  advise  them  on 
educational  problems  of  the  hour,  and  the  teachers  must  answer  the  call 
by  advancing  as  a  unit  and  taking  the  lead. 


Agriculture  for  April 

J.    W.    EMERY,    D.PAED. 

Normal  School,  Stratford 

A  few  warm  April  days  fill  the  garden  lover 
The  Garden  with  a  strange  longing  to  get  at  the  soil ;  to  dig 

and  rake ;  to  smell  the  fresh  earth ;  to  put  in  the 
seeds  and  wait  with  impatience  for  the  first  sign  of  the  new  plants ;  and 
then  to  boast  to  his  more  leisurely  neighbour  of  his  superior  foresight  and 
promptness.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  be  too  early.  Even  after 
the  frost  is  all  out  of  the  ground  the  soil  is  very  cold.  Have  the  children 
take  a  thermometer  and  determine  the  temperature  day  by  day  for  a 
week  or  two  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  and  at  different  depths. 
Many  seeds  will  not  germinate  at  a  low  temperature  and  growth  in  any 
case  is  slow.  In  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  Province  late 
frosts  are  very  common  and  the  gardener  who  waits  wisely  may,  in  the 
end,  be  in  advance  of  his  earlier  neighbour.  Beans  and  corn  are  tender. 
They  should  not  be  planted  till  after  the  middle  of  May;  potatoes  about 
the  same  time.  The  common  annual  flowers  may  be  sown  or  transplanted 
the  third  week  of  May  and  tomatoes  somewhat  later  still.  Garden 
peas,  radish,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  and  parsnips  may  be  planted 
the  last  week  of  April  if  the  ground  is  fit.  They  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
frost. 

Sweet  peas  should  be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  dug. 
They  should  be  planted  where  they  can  have  a  good  share  of  sunshine  and 
abundance  of  moisture  and  where  supports  can  be  easily  provided  for 
climbing.  Dig  deep  and  enrich  the  ground  to  a  great  depth.  It  is  well 
to  sprout  the  seeds  slightly  indoors  so  that  only  good  vigorous  seeds  may 
be  planted;  four  to  six  inches  is  a  suitable  distance  between  the  plants. 

If  roots  and  other  vegetables  were  saved  in  the  fall  for  seed  growing  (see 
The  School  for  October,  page  70)  these  should  be  taken  out  of  storage  in 
April  and  planted  in  the  garden.  If  none  were  reserved  for  this  purpose 
good  specimens  may  be  taken  from  the  root  cellar.  They  should  be 
planted  about  23/^  feet  apart.  Mangels  should  not  be  planted  till  safe 
from  frosts,  unless  covered  with  leaves  or  straw. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  November  article  that  tree  seeds  and  niUs  be 
stored  up  for  spring  planting.  If  this  was  done  the  nuts  may  be  un- 
earthed and  planted  permanently  in  a  corner  of  the  garden — the  "forestry 
plot".  Tree  seeds  are  planted  as  are  any  other  seeds,  but  should  be  put 
in  quite  close  together  and  in  a  shady  place.  If  natural  shade  is  not 
available  a  half-shade  must  be  provided  out  of  brush  or  slats  of  wood 
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laid  across  the  bed.  The  young  trees  should  be  transplanted  each  year 
and  when  large  enough  may  be  set  out  in  the  schoolyard  or  distributed 
among  the  children  for  home  planting. 

The  warmth  of  the  early  spring  days  will  bring  the  bulbs,  the  crocuses, 
daffodils,  tulips,  etc.,  to  the  surface.  If  these  were  covered  with  manure 
or  leaves  during  the  winter  the  covering  must  now  be  removed  or  harm 
will  be  done. 

A  cold  frame  may  be  made  in  April.  It  is  exactly  like  a  hot-bed, 
but  has  no  manure  below  for  heat.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered 
spot  facing  the  south.  It  may  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  early  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers  or  may  receive  plants  from  the  hot-bed  to  be  "hardened- 
off  "  (See  the  Manual,  page  84),  also  leaflet  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa.) 

April  is  seeding  time  on  the  farm.     Get  the 
Oat  Smut  children  to  collect  information   regarding  the 

number  of  acres  of  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat, 
etc.,  sown  in  the  section.  Give  exercises  in  testing  the  germinating 
power  of  samples  of  these  grains  brought  from  different  farms.  Oats 
form  the  most  important  spring  crop  in  most  parts  of  Ontario.  Like 
other  cereals  it  suffers  from  smut,  a  fungus  disease.  (See  The  School, 
October,  page  71,  for  an  account  of  fungi,  ajso  Bulletin  No.  229,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Toronto).  The  spore  that  starts  the  disease  has 
spent  the  winter  on  the  outside  of  the  hull  of  the  oat  grain  and  when  the 
oat  sprouts  the  spore  will  also  sprout.  The  young  fungus  plant  enters 
the  young  oat  seedling  and  feeds  on  its  juices,  growing  as  the  oat  grows 
and  finally  fruiting  just  as  the  oats  are  coming  into  head  in  July  or 
August.  Instead  of  good  grain  we  find  a  great  many  smut  balls  full  of 
black  spores.  The  loss  from  this  disease  is  estimated  at  nearly  $2,000,000 
for  Ontario  alone.  The  remedy  consists  in  immersing  the  seed  oats  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  solution  made  by  diluting  one-half  pint  of  drug-store 
formalin  with  twenty-one  gallons  of  watet .  After  this  treatment  they  are 
dried  and  sown  immediately.  Try  to  carry  this  out  in  an  experimental 
plot  in  the  garden,  planting  half  with  treated  and  the  other  half  with  un- 
treated seed  and  counting  the  diseased  heads  later  on. 

Barley  is  also  badly  affected  by  a  smut  of  its  own  but  the  fungus 
gets  into  the  seed  in  the  autumn  and  lies  dormant  until  germination 
takes  place.  Treatment  with  formalin  is  entirely  useless.  It  is  well  to 
make  this  plain,  since  many  farmers  apply  the  formalin  remedy  to 
barley  and,  finding  no  result,  lose  faith  in  all  kinds  of  ''new  fangled" 
methods  recommended  by  the  scientific  agriculturist.  The  teacher 
should  arrange  to  have  a  stock  of  smuts  and  rusts  of  grains  collected 
in  the  summer  and  preserved  for  study  during  the  winter  or  early  spring. 
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It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  production  of 
Poultry  the  chicks  that  are  to  form  the  flock  of  next 

winter's  layers.  Remember  the  world-old  prin- 
ciple of  heredity,  "like  begets  like".  If  we  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
largest  number  of  good  qualities  and  the  smallest  number  of  bad  we 
must  make  a  careful  selection  of  the  parents  now.  If  trap-nesting  has 
been  pursued  (see  "Agriculture  for  November")  the  best  layers  will  be 
known.  If  not,  we  can  at  least  select  the  best  developed,  most  active, 
and  likeliest-looking  hens  of  the  flock.  Those  that  lack  yellow  in  bills 
and  legs  are  good  layers.  A  vigorous  cock  should  be  placed  with  every  ten 
or  twelve  selected  females  in  special  pens  and  eggs  set  from  these  pens  only. 
The  eggs  chosen  for  hatching  should  be  of  normal  size  and  shape  and  free 
from  defects  in  the  shells.  The  incubator  is  a  great  advantage  in  that 
hatching  may  begin  as  early  as  the  eggs  are  ready  and  one  is  spared  the 
loses  and  disappointments  due  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  average  setting 
hen.  If  good  hens  can  be  found,  however,  they  will  yield  a  higher  per- 
centage of  chicks  with  less  labour  to  all  concerned.  A  large  hen  will  cover 
fifteen  eggs.  Her  nest  should  be  so  placed  that  she  is  not  molested  and 
she  should  be  allowed  to  feed  once  daily,  preferably  in  the  late  afternoon. 
Six  or  seven  days  after  setting,  the  eggs  should  be  candled  in  order  to 
delete  any  that  are  infertile.  These  are  known  by  their  transparency; 
they  differ  only  slightly  from  a  fresh  egg.  They  should  be  removed  from 
the  nest  since  they  are  still  fit  for  food  and  will  ne^vter  hatch.  (The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  will  furnish  an  egg-candling  appar- 
atus on  request).  If  two  hens  are  set  the  same  day  their  fertile  eggs  may 
be  combined  after  candling  and  one  of  the  hens  re-set  with  a  new  lot  of 
eggs. 

Feeding  the  young  chicks  is  of  great  importance.  If  deaths  occur 
among  healthy  chicks  they  are  usually  caused  by  improper  feeding.  For 
the  first  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  the  chick  should  receive  no  food 
whatever.  After  that  time  it  should  be  fed  sparingly  and  frequently. 
The  following  mixture  is  good:  hard  boiled  eggs  finely  chopped,  1  part; 
rolled  oats,  2  parts;  fine,  dried  bread  crumbs,  2  parts;  a  little  fine  charcoal 
and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  This  mixture  is  fed  slightly  moist  (not  mushy) 
one  ounce  to  fifty  chicks  six  times  a  day  for  the  first  three  days  of  feeding. 
After  this,  chick  feed  may  be  gradually  introduced.  For  drink,  butter 
milk  is  best  but,  if  not  obtainable,  pure  water  should  be  furnished. 

The  structure  of  an  egg  will  provide  an  excellent  lesson  in  poultry 
raising.  Break  a  fresh  egg  into  a  saucer  and  let  the  children  study  the 
following  parts:  The  shell,  composed  of  limestone;  the  white,  leathery 
membrane  J  highly  protective;  the  air  cell  at  the  larger  end  to  provide 
the  chick  with  oxygen,  (this  increases  in  size  as  incubation  proceeds) ;  the 
white  or  albumen  of  two  different  densities,  (this  provides  food  for  the 
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growing  chick) ;  the  cord  of  denser  albumen  that  connects  the  yoke  with 
the  ends  of  the  shell  and  acts  as  a  brace ;  the  yolk  floating  on  the  albumen, 
(this  is  included  in  the  young  chick's  body  just  before  hatching  and  forms 
the  food  on  which  it  lives  for  the  first  day  or  two) ;  finally,  the  germ,  a 
small  circular  body  floating  on  the  yolk;  if  this  is  fertilized  by  the  male 
sperm  it  may  develop  into  a  chick,  if  not  it  remains  unchanged  and  the 
egg  is  called  infertile.  As  the  germ  is  the  lightest  part  of  the  egg,  it  can 
be  seen  that  it  will  lie  against  the  uppermost  shell.  If  the  developing 
chick  should  remain  in  one  position  for  a  long  time  it  would  stick  to  the 
shell  and  be  destroyed.  Hence  the  need  for  the  daily  turning  of  the  eggs 
in  the  incubator. 

Soil  Fertility  (5)  The  importance  of  stable  manure  cannot  be 

Commercial  too  strongly  emphasized  but,  if  the  fertility  of  the 

Fertilizers  g^jl  jg  ^^  |^g  maintained  to  a  high  degree,  the 

farm  manure  will  be  insufficient.  Even  under  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment there  will  be  losses  that  will  not  be  made  good.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  provide  the  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash,  from  other  sources.  A  large  number  of  fertilizers  is  now  obtain- 
able. These  are  classified  according  to  the  essential  constituent  present 
The  following  list  shows  the  principal  ones  offered  for  sale  with  approxi- 
mate price  of  each  and  the  percentage  of  the  valuable  component : 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda 15%  nitrogen  $7.50  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 20%       **  $     ? 

Dried  blood 14%       "  $3.50  cwt. 

Calcium  cyanamide 15%       "  $     ? 

Phosphatic  Fertilizers: 

Rock  phosphate 25%  to  40%  phosphoric  acid.   ? 

Bone  meal 12%  "  "  $2.75  cwt. 

Superphosphate  or  acid 

phosphate 14%  "  "  $2.10  c^^t. 

Thomas  or  basic  slag 12%  $6.00  cwt. 

Potassic: 

Muriate  (chloride)  of  potash  50%  potash  $7.50  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  potash 50%       "  $8.00  cwt. 

The  names  of  some  of  these  may  be  already  familiar  to  the  pupils ; 
others  wall  sound  strange  to  them.  A  few  pounds  of  each  should  be 
obtained  through  the  nearest  seed  dealer,  part  of  this  kept  as  a  permanent 
sample  and  the  rest  used  experimentally  on  the  garden  plots. 

It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  these  contain  certain  percentages  of 
necessary  plant  foods.  We  also  must  know  whether  the  food  is  available 
or  not.  An  important  but  not  a  sole  requisite  for  availability  is  solubility. 
Give  the  pupils  small  tumblers  or  test  tubes  and  let  them  find  out  which 
fertilizers  are  soluble.     They  should  also  test  each  with  litmus  to  find  out 
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which  are  acid,  which  alkaline,  and  which  neutral.  Among  the  nitro- 
genous fertilizers  mentioned,  cyanamide  is  strongly  alkaline,  the  others 
are  neutral.  The  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  immediately  available ; 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  easily  soluble  but  its  nitrogen  cannot  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants  until  certain  soil  bacteria  have  turned  it  into  the  nitrate 
form.  The  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  still  slower  in  their  action. 
Superphosphate  is  the  only  phosphatic  manure  in  which  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  easily  available  but  it  is  slightly  acid  and  may  do  harm  on  a 
soil  in  which  lime  is  not  plentiful.  Rock  phosphate  and  bone  meal  are 
particularly  slow  in  their  effects.  Both  of  the  potash  compounds  are 
easily  soluble  and  both  yield  their  potash  readily  to  the  plants. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  regarding  the  terms  "slow"  and 
"rapid"  as  applied  to  fertilizers.  A  "slow"  fertilizer  is  not  necessarily 
a  poor  one;  it  may,  indeed,  be  the  very  best  for  the  purpose.  The  more 
easily  soluble  a  chemical  is,  the  smaller  the  quantity  that  may  safely 
be  applied  at  one  time.  To  apply  an  excessive  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  muriate  of  potash,  for  example,  would  be  to  kill  all  the  vegetation  of 
the  field  at  the  first  rainfall.  Being  instantly  available,  these  materials 
must  be  applied  sparingly  and  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  rock 
phosphate,  blood,  and  bone  meal  act  so  slowly  that  enough  may  be  added 
to  the  soil  at  once  to  last  for  a  long  time;  thus,  labour  may  be  saved. 
Then,  again,  the  more  soluble  chemicals  are,  the  more  easily  they  are 
leached  away,  especially  in  light,  porous  soils.  The  "rapid"  fertilizers 
are  justifiable  when  the  soil  is  calling  out  for  food  and  a  sort  of  first  aid  is 
needed  quickly,  but  the  farmer  who  has  kept  his  land  up  well  should 
profit  rather  by  the  use  of  the  slower-acting  agents.  These  slow  ferti- 
lizers are  usually  applied  during  tillage  and  are  worked  into  the  soil. 
The  more  soluble  substances  should  be  added  after  the  plants  have 
attained  some  size  and  are  capable  of  seizing  the  food  before  it  is  lost. 

The  amounts  of  the  various  soluble  chemicals  that  may  safely  be 
applied  are  about  as  follows:  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  160  lbs.  per  acre;  superphosphate,  400  lbs. 
per  acre;  the  slower-acting  fertilizers  may  be  applied  in  much  larger 
quantities  but  the  amount  in  any  case  will  depend  on  the  needs.  To 
determine  whether  a  field  needs  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  important 
plant  foods  the  ''five-plot  experiment'''  is  tried.  This  is  described  fully  in 
Bulletin  No.  223,  on  "Fertilizers",  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 
The  pupils  may  try  this  experiment  in  the  school  garden  or  at  home  for  a 
"home  project". 

When  more  plant  food  is  needed  on  the  same  land  fertilizers  may 
be  mixed  if  proper  care  be  taken  (see  Bulletin  No.  223,  page  27).  When 
all  three  essential  plant  foods  are  present  in  a  fertilizer  it  is  called  com- 
plete.    A  large  number  of  ready-mixed  commercial  fertilizers  is  now  on 
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the  market  and  the  farmer  should  be  well  posted  on  this  subject  before 
purchasing  any  of  them.  The  law  requires  that  every  package  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  offered  for  sale  shall  be  marked  with  the  percentage  com- 
position. These  statements  are  often  unnecessarily  confusing.  The 
following  is  copied  from  a  bag  of  mixed  fertilizer:  Nitrogen,  3.3%; 
equivalent  ammonia,  4%;  phosphoric  acid,  5%;  available  potash,  3%; 
total  potash,  6%.  The  second  and  last  statements  here  mean  nothing, 
since  the  farmer  is  buying  only  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  available 
potash.  It  is  customary  to  describe  such  a  fertilizer  as  3.3  —  5  —  3. 
Some  good  arithmetical  problems  grow  out  of  this  subject. 

1.  Find  the  number  of  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  each  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cyanamide. 

2.  Find  the  number  of  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  one  hundred- 
weight of  superphosphate;  in  500  lb.  of  bone  meal;  in  750  lbs.  of  basic 
slag. 

3.  At  the  prices  in  the  foregoing  table  find  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda;  of  a  pound  of  potash  in  the  muriate;  of  a 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  rock  phosphate,  30%  strong. 

4.  How  many  pounds  each  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
are  there  in  a  ton  of  mixed  fertilizer  marked  4 — 8 — 6?     2 — 5 — 7? 

5.  A  fertilizer,  3 — 7 — 5,  is  offered  for  sale  at  $5.00  per  cwt.  Find  the 
saving  on  a  half  ton  from  buying  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and 
muriate  of  potash  at  the  price  given  above  and  mixing  them  at  home. 
(See  also  Manual  of  Agriculture,  page  111  for  additional  problems.) 

Regarding  all  commercial  fertilizers  it  should  be  again  strongly 
emphasized  that  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  barnyard  manure  hut  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  it  and  supplementary  to  it.  Denied  the  farm 
manure  or  its  equivalent  in  crops  ploughed  under,  the  soil  soon  loses  two 
most  essential  factors,  viz.,  humus  and  bacteria. 

For  other  suggestions  on  April  agriculture  see  the  Manual,  pp.  87, 
—93,  also  pp.  127-129. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Primary  Classes 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

1.  Outline  for  Story-Telling.     {I.W.) 
(a)    Telling  the  story.  . 

(6)     Discussing  the  story.     Arrange  the  questions  so  as  to    bring 
out  the  events  of  the  story  in  succession. 

(c)     Reproducing    orally    the    whole    or    part    of    the    story. 
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(d)  Dramatizing,  if  the  story  admits  of  dramatization. 

(e)  Telling  the  story  again.     Dramatization  has  made  the  story 
clearer  and  more  definite. 

(/)     Illustration  by  (i)  drawing  of  incidents  in  the  story;  (ii)  cut- 
tings to  illustrate;  (iii)  use  of  pictures;  (iv)  use  of  a  sand-table. 

(g)     Some  stories  should  be  told  for  the  fun  or  pleasure  they  give, 
e.g.,  Epaminondas. 

All  these  points  need  not  be  taken  in  one  day. 

2.  Emergencies. — Even  the  littlest  child  can  be  taught  what  to  do 
when  emergencies  happen.  Knowing  what  to  do  at  the  right  time  pre- 
pares us  to  meet  emergencies;  (a)  A  bad  toothache  can  be  helped  by 
placing  cotton,  moistened  with  oil  of  cloves,  in  the  cavity;  (b)  When  the 
nose  bleeds  place  cold  water  or  ice  in  a  cloth  and  then  apply  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  or  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  (c)  A  little  moistened  earth  or 
common  baking  soda  will  help  when  one  is  stung  by  a  bee.  {d)  Frost- 
bitten fingers  and  ears  need  to  be  rubbed  with  snow  or  ice.  (e)  Many 
people  have  crept  to  safety  along  the  floor  when  the  smoke  of  a  fire  was 
suffocating.  Others  by  rolling  themselves  in  a  blanket  have  saved  them- 
selves or  by  throwing  a  coat  on  a  fire  have  smothered  it. 

3.  Notation  Games  (F.  R.). — Have  you  ever  taught  the  number  work 
by  means  of  games?  In  teaching  1  to  3,  one  class  was  presented  with 
3  cut-outs  of  Father  Bruin,  Mammy  Muff,  and  Tiny.  With  the  num- 
bers from  1  to  9,  kittens  were  cut  out  of  paper  or  flannette.  The  numbers 
were  put  on  with  ink.  Each  kitten  was  pinned  on  a  child.  Then  we 
bounced  a  ball  and  each  child  was  called  by  number  instead  of  by  name. 
As  the  number  was  called  he  caught  the  ball.  If  successful  he  in  turn 
bounced  the  ball  and  called  a  number.  The  '"Teens"  family  came  to 
visit  us  from  10  to  19.  They  were  nine  little  rabbits,  with  Bunny  Cotton- 
tail as  10.  All  the  little  bunnies  were  called  11,  12,  13  etc.  For  the 
"Twentys"  houses  were  built  (during  the  industrial  art  lesson)  and 
placed  on  20th  street.  Each  house  was  numbered.  The  grocery  boy 
delivered  parcels  to  all  the  houses  on  20th  Street  but  you  had  to  tell  your 
number  before  you  received  your  parcel.  For  the  "Thirtys"  we  checked 
parcels  at  the  station  and  were  given  our  checks  31,  32,  etc.  Then  we 
went  from  the  town  of  40  to  the  town  of  50  in  an  auto.  At  each  of  the 
nine  stops  we  visited  a  friend  whom  we  called  Miss  Forty-One  or  Mr. 
Forty-Two.  Nine  flufifly  baby  chicks,  such  as  one  can  buy  about  Easter 
time  in  a  candy  store,  furnished  the  ''Fifty"  family.  Mother  Hen  (a 
larger  chicken)  was  50  and  her  little  chicks  as  they  scratched  in  our  little 
pen  on  the  sand  table  helped  us  to  learn  all  the  50's. 

4.  Pictures. — In  a  certain  school,  the  children  from  the  upper  grades 
often  went  to  the  primary  room.  They  would  linger  in  the  room  looking 
at  the  pictures  and  other  decorations.     Frequently  they  would  make 
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remarks  similar  to  these:  "Oh,  Miss  Blank,  I  wish  I  was  in  your  room 
now,  for  it  is  so  pretty,"  or  "Miss  Blank,  do  you  remember  we  had  a 
story  about  this  picture  when  I  was  in  this  room?"  Is  it  worth  while  to 
make  your  room  a  pleasant  place?  Is  it  worth  while  to  bring  gladness 
into  the  pupils'  lives? 

5.  Scrap  Books. — One  with  pictures  is  always  popular.  They  never 
tire  of  turning  over  the  pages,  each  time  getting  valuable  ideas.  Pictures 
from  magazines,  advertisements,  and  postal  cards,  classified  and  pasted 
in  the  book  are  a  source  of  never-failing  interest.  When  other  work  is 
finished  they  delight  to  go  to  the  table  for  the  scrap-book. 

6.  The  Value  of  the  Positive  "Do'\ — Tom's  ears  had  heard  nothing 
but  "Tommy  don't  make  so  much  noise".  Tommy  don't  eat  so  fast," 
^^ Don't  run  in  the  mud,  Tom,"  before  coming  to  school.  Then  his  little 
ears  were  bombarded  by  another  seris  of  "don'ts"when  he  reached  the 
school.  Poor  Tom  wondered  whether  the  world  was  made  of  "don'ts". 
Tom  passed  into  another  room.  He  suddenly  found  out  one  day  that  he 
did  not  hear  "Don't,  Tom".  Instead  he  heard,  "Tom,  you  may  show  me 
how  far  18  inches  is  away  from  Ben".  The  result  was  that  Tom  immed- 
iately marched  behind  Ben — not  on  Ben's  heels.  "Tom,  I  would  like  to 
see  your  face  "  immediately  made  Tom  turn  around.  With  the  optimistic 
"do"  there  is  a  feeling  that  all  things  are  possible  while  "don't"  gives  a 
depressing  mental  attitude  that  results  in  either  indifferent  or  restless, 
mischievous  action.  Make  your  demands  as  affirmative  as  possible — 
"To-day  is  the  day  of  pei  feet  lessons" or  "I  know  the  marching  will  be  good 
because  you  all  stand  so  straight".  Lead  rather  than  drive.  The  children 
respond.    They  live  up  to  what  you  expect  and  often  we  expect  too  little. 

7.  Crepe  birds. — Have  you  seen  the  Denison  crepe  birds  and  butter- 
flies? In  a  package  you  have  many  birds  of  several  kinds.  Mounted  on 
stiff  paper  and  pinned  around  the  room  they  help  the  children  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  birds,  and  also  serve  as  spring  decorations. 

8.  Easter  Origin  and  Customs. — When  the  Saxons  took  possession  of 
Britain  they  worshipped  various  pagan  deities  among  whom  was  Easter, 
a  goddess  whose  festival  was  held  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  in  the  month  of 
our  April,  called  by  them  Eoster  month.  Eoster  represented  the  revival 
of  spring,  the  resurrection  of  Nature  from  her  long  winter  sleep  and  her 
festival  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  In  honour  of 
Eoster,  people  cast  off  their  old  winter  garments  and,  dressed  in  bright 
new  ones,  went  in  a  gay  and  festive  procession  to  offer  at  her  shrine  the 
products  of  the  early  spring,  consisting  of  flowers,  watercresses,  and  eggs. 
Merry  games,  music,  and  dancing  were  indulged  in,  and  the  people 
presented  one  another  with  eggs,  these  being  emblematic  of  the  life  of 
Nature  so  long  asleep.  As  they  met  they  exclaimed,  "  Eoster,  the  divine, 
hath  awakened." 
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After  the  Saxons  embraced  Christianity,  they  continued  to  celebrate 
some  of  their  festivals,  but  changed  them  from  pagan  rites  to  the  worship 
of  Christ.  The  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  occurring 
at  the  same  sea:son  as  Eoster,  the  two  merged  into  the  name  of  Easter. 
The  customs  of  the  old  festival  such  as  wearing  new  clothes,  decorating 
altars  with  flowers,  and  exchanging  eggs  were  retained.  The  old  saluta- 
tion was  changed  to  "The  Lord  hath  risen"  Egg-rolling  and  placing 
eggs  on  high  poles  to  be  taken  off  by  boys  running  at  full  speed  and  carry- 
ing lances  are  still  retained.  Easter  songs  are  sung  at  the  doors  of  the 
homes  of  many  countries. 

9.  Roman  Numerals. — Children  remember  I,  H,  HI  easily.  Teach 
V  next.  Then  I  before  V  means  one  taken  from  V.  V  with  I  after  it 
means  we  are  to  add  one  to  five,  making  six.  What  do  VH  and  VHI 
mean?  For  X  turn  one  V  upside  down  A  and  we  can  see  that  two  fives 
are  X.  Teach  IX  as  IV  was  taught.  By  this  method  I,  V,  L,  C  are  the 
only  symbols  to  be  taught  as  entirely  new. 

10.  Nature  Study  Experiments  for  Primary  Grades. — These  have  been 
tried  and  are  always  interesting  to  the  wee  tots,  {a)  Let  tumblers  be 
lined  with  dark  gray  blotting  paper  and  fill  the  interior  with  damp  saw- 
dust. Place  kernels  between  the  blotter  and  the  glass.  Keep  the  dust 
very  damp  and  soon  the  little  roots  will  show. 

ih)  Two  violet  plants  were  compared.  Both  were  healthy. 
The  children  thought  they  needed  sunshine  and  water.  One  was  covered 
over  with  a  tumbler.  Despite  the  equal  care  given  to  them  the  covered 
one  drooped  and  wilted.     The  children  found  out  that  plants  needs  air. 

(c)  Egg-shell  Gardens. — Ask  the  children  to  bring  egg-shells  from 
home.  Plant  nasturtium  (they  grow  quickly)  or  other  seeds  in  the  egg 
shells  in  sawdust  or  sand.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  for  the  stems  and 
tiny  leaves. 

{d)  Bits  of  lilac,  syringa,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  may  be  forced 
into  bloom  if  placed  in  water.  Branches  of  apple,  cherry,  willowy  maple, 
and  chestnut  trees  may  also  be  made  to  bloom  quickly. 

{e)  An  inverted  pine  cone  with  the  spaces  filled  with  grass  seed 
and  kept  well  moistened  may  be  placed  in  the  window. 

(/)  A  damp  sponge  sprinkled  with  seeds,  especially  flaxseed,'  is 
very  pretty. 

{g)  A  sweet  potato  may  be  set  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  w  ill  soon 
send  out  sprouts  that  will  delight  the  children. 

{h)  An  inverted  carrot  with  the  pointed  end  cut  off  and  the 
remaining  part  slightly  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  water  is  hung  in  the 
window.     Soon  feathery  shoots,  delicate  and  beautiful,  will  appear. 

{i)  Various  seeds  as  beans,  peas,  corn,  morning  glory,  squash, 
radish,  poppy,  peanuts  (unroasted),  bits  of  potatoes  (eyes)  are  planted  in 
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(i)  sand,  (ii)  sawdust,  or  (iii)  laid  on  well-moistened  blotting  paper  or 
(iv)  on  bits  of  mosquito  netting  tied  over  the  tops  of  tumblers  or  wide- 
mouthed  bottles.  Be  careful  that  the  water  covers  the  netting  for  it 
evaporates  and  is  also  absorbed  by  the  seed.  They  can  see  the  swelling 
of  the  seeds,  the  bursting  of  the  seed  coats — the  awakening  of  the  baby 
plant  within  its  store-house  of  food. 

(7)  Growing  Bulbs  in  Water. — It  is  a  good  idea  to  grow  bulbs  in 
water  so  that  the  root  growth  may  be  watched.  Immediate  exposure  to 
sunshine  encourages  top  growth  so  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  until 
the  roots  are  formed  and  the  stalks  about  an  inch  high.  Try  both  ways 
and  let  the  children  compare. 

11.  Music  Games. — Did  you  ever  try  the  game  of  "matching  tones"? 
(a)  Let  one  child  hide.  The  teacher,  representing  the  mother,  calls 
"Tom".  Different  children  call  "Tom"  in  the  same  pitch.  Then 
Tom's  mother  becomes  afraid  and  calls  "Tom"  and  the  children  call. 
They  then  call  in  a  coaxing  tone  and  Tom  answers. 

(b)  Again,  they  are  aboard  steamers  caught  in  a  storm.  Different 
children  give  their  whistles  according  to  the  teacher's  pitch. 

(c)  Octave  drill  (doh-doh).  Tom  calls  "Ben-nie"  using  the 
tones  doh-doh.  Bennie  in  turn  calls  "Abie"  and  Abie  calls  "Rebecca" 
and  so  on. 

(d)  Let  some  one  call  "supper"  (octave  doh-doh).  All  put  their 
heads  down,  and  go  to  sleep.     Then  some  one  calls  "breakfast". 

(e)  Let  thern  be  newsboys  calling  "morning  papers"  (doh,  doh, 
doh — doh),  "evening  papers",  etc. 

(/)  Such  cries  as  "pop-corn",  "ice-cream"  and  the  cries  of 
vegetable  men  "apples,  potatoes"  (doh,  doh, — doh). 

(g)  Tell  them  about  bells  in  chimes.  Select  the  best  singers  and 
change  their  names  to  doh,  ray,  me,  fah,  soh,  lah,  te,  doh.  As  you  pass  in 
front  of  them  give  each  child  his  name.  Try  descending  and  ascending 
the  scale.  Change  the  names  to  numbers  and  sing  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1 
and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Also  easy  "skips"  as  doh,  me,  (1,  3)  doh,  me,  soh, 
(1,  3,  5). 

Qi)  Place  a  ladder  on  the  board  with  "3  and  4",  "7  and  8",  but 
at  half  the  distance  apart  of  the  other  intervals.  A  game  called  "catch- 
ing the  pointer"  is  played.  Place  the  pointer  on  doh  on  the  ladder  or 
modulator,  and  as  you  move  it  the  syllables  touched  are  sung.  If  the 
pointer  moves  quickly,  they  sing  quickly;  if  slowly,  they  sing  slowly. 

{i)  On  each  round  of  the  ladder  draw  a  little  house  and  on  each 
house  write  the  owner's  name.  Ask  the  children  to  find  doKs  house, 
me^s  house,  etc. 

(j)  Draw  a  hickory  dickory  clock  and  have  the  mouse  running 
up  the  pendulum  singing  doh,  ray,  me,  etc. 
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(k)  Play  that  the  children  are  pigeons  or  chickens.  Let  them 
"coo"  and  "peep"  to  the  intervals  "coo,  coo,  coo,"  (doh,  me,  soh).  Let 
them  be  sheep  and  bleat  "a,  a,  a,"  or  "bah,  bah"  or  let  them  hear  the 
cow  moo  or  the  wind  whistle. 

12.  If  we  pretend  we  have  "velvet  shoes",  "rubbers",  on  or  that  we 
are  little  Eskimos  with  fur  boots,  we  walk  much  more  quietly  than  at 
other  times. 

13.  Clocks. — Did  you  ever  make  a  clock  out  of  a  candy  box?  The 
box  stands  on  end  and  the  bottom  is  used  for  the  front  of  the  clock.  A 
circle  is  drawn  and  the  hours  marked.  The  hands,  made  of  black  card- 
board, are  fastened  on  by  means  of  a  pin  or  a  paper-fastener.  Near  the 
bottom  an  oblong  is  cut  and  through  it  can  be  seen  the  pendulum  (a  string 
with  a  button  fastened  on.)  A  lesson  following  the  making  of  a  clock 
may  be  given  under  the  following  headings: 

The  Clock:  (a)  Appearance;  (b)  Its  use;  (c)  Parts  of  the  clock; 
(d)  "Telling"  the  time;  (e)  What  people  did  when  they  had  no  clocks. 
Sun-dial.  Hour-glass.  (/)  Importance  of  keeping  appointments  (story 
of  Cinderella);  (g)  Story:  "Discontented  Pendulum",  by  Jane  Taylor. 

14.  The  Quiet  Game. — Children  sit  in  rest  position.  Teacher  glances 
around  the  room,  skips  to  the  child  having  best  position,  and  gently  taps 
him  on  the  shoulder.  That  child  quietly  skips  to  front  of  room,  and  after 
finding  child  who  is  sitting  in  best  position,  taps  him.  Continue  game 
until  the  quieting  influence  is  felt,  usually  about  two  or  three  minutes. 


The  Migration 
of  Birds 


Nature  Study  for  April 

PROFESSOR   G.   A.   CORNISH, 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

During  April  the  birds  stream  back  from  the 
south  in  countless  numbers  and  teachers  should  be 
prepared  not  merely  to  record  their  first  appear- 
ance as  they  arrive,  but  also  to  give  the  pupils  some  information  as  to 
where  and  how  they  spend  the  winter,  at  what  rate  they  return,  why  they 
return,  and  how  they  find  their  way.  Partial  answers  to  these  questions 
will  be  given  in  this  lesson. 

_-,  J..    -  Every  species  has  its  range  in  the  summer  and 

o        J  j.1.     iiT'    A.       its  range  in  the  winter,  and  these  are  not  alike  for 
Spend  the  Winter  .       u  •  ^       r^c.  ^u  ^      •  ^ 

any   two   birds.     Often   the   summer  and  wmter 

ranges  overlap  and  in  the  overlapping  part  there  will  be  birds  of  the  species 

during  both  summer  and  winter  and  the  people  in  the  district  will  call  the 
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bird  a  permanent  resident.  The  robin,  the  sparrow,  the  junco,  and 
many  other  birds  spend  the  winter  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  United 
States,  the  ruby-throated  humming-bird  in  Southern  Florida  or  in 
Central  America,  the  scarlet  tanager  in  Columbia  and  the  bobolink  in 
Argentina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snowflake,  which  winters  in  Ontario, 
feels  the  call  of  spring  and  nests  in  summer  in  the  wilds  of  Labrador  and 
Baffin  Land. 

-,         ,  ■«.  J  The  birds  which  summer  and  rear  their 

How  do  our  Birds  •     c     ^t.       r-      j    u         u  j  ^u  • 

Spend  the  Winter?         young  m  Southern  Canada  have  shed  their 

beautiful  colours  before  they  leave  us  in  the 
autumn.  The  gorgeous  scarlet  of  the  tanager  has  been  replaced  by  dull 
olive-green,  the  contrasting  canary-yellow  and  velvet-black  of  the  gold- 
finch are  changed  into  the  dullest  green.  Consequently,  if  one  visited 
our  birds  in  their  winter  homes,  he  would  not  see  the  vivid  show  of  colour 
prevalent  in  our  spring — nothing  but  dull-coloured  birds  with  little  song. 
Nor  do  our  birds  nest  during  their  sojourn  in  the  south.  Many  birds 
which  are  resident  within  the  tropics  rear  their  young  there,  but  the 
migratory  birds  do  not. 

Wh     H     "R*  r1  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  birds  migrate  from 

_,.       .     ^T     J.1-0        the  tropics  both  north  and  south  in  order  to  rear 

Migrate  North?       ^i   •  t^  r       .•        i       ..    n 

their  young,     ror  purposes  of  nesting  almost  all 

migration  is  to  the  north  and  scarcely  any  birds  migrate  to  the  south  to 

rear  their  young.     Indeed,  the  main  object  of  migration  to  the  north  is 

for  that  purpose  and  when  the  brood  is  complete  in  the  autumn  the  return 

journey  is  made.     It  has  been  said  that  a  bird  always  rears  its  young  at 

the  most  northern  point  reached  during  its  migration. 

The  purpose  of  migration,  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing,  makes  clear 

some  features  of  this  movement.     Although  the  robin  returns  to  Ontario 

in  the  spring  at  such  an  early  date  that  there  is  still  a  poor  food  supply  for 

it,  since  the  ground  is  still  frozen  and  often  covered  by  snow,  yet  when 

its  young  are  hatched  the  spring  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  food  supply 

for  them  is  abundant,  and  that  is  the  important  thing  in  migration. 

..   rtT^ 4.  T»  X     J  The  speed  of  birds  has  been  over-estimated . 

At  What  Rate  do  td    u  u i    r      ^       i        .u       •  ^u 

■R*  H     Mfllr     fh  Probably  few  travel  on  the  wing  more  than 

Rptiirn   Ton      p  f  ^^^  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.     Even 

seventy- five  miles  is^  good  speed.     Now  the 

speed  with  which  birds  return  differs  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  route. 

Somethimes  they  spend  a  week  or  so  in  one  district  before  they  set  out 

again  on  their  northern  flight.     Then,  again,  they  may  go  with  great 

speed  for  a  few  days.     The  fact  is  that  the  birds  advance  north  at  about 

the  same  rate  as  the  spring.     Where  it  advances  slowly  the  birds  move 
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along  in  leisurely  fashion,  and  where  it  advances  rapidly  so  do  the  birds. 
While  a  bird  may  take  twenty  days  moving  across  the  Middle  United 
States  where  spring  is  slow,  it  may  go  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
north  of  Alaska  during  the  next  week,  for  there  it  is  spring  almost  simu- 
taneously  in  the  north  and  south. 

How  do  Birds  ^Ms  migrate  mostly  during  the  night  because 

Find  their  Wav?  ^^^"  ^^  feeding  can  be  done  and  it  requires  the 

whole  day's  searching  to  supply  sufficient  food 
for  their  active,  energy-consuming  bodies.  Evidently  it  is  not  altogether 
by  sight,  since  the  nights  are  dark.  Indeed  young  birds,  which  have 
never  been  over  the  journey  before,  precede  the  old  birds,  so  that  all  we 
can  say  is  that  some  sense  of  direction  leads  them  along  and  that  they 
probably  have  not  to  think  about  the  direction  they  should  go,  but  are 
pushed  on  by  a  blind  impulse,  inherited  through  many  ancestors.  They 
follow  regular  routes  and  the  route  is  often  quite  a  constricted  one.  Many 
species  of  birds  enter  south-west  Ontario  almost  entirely  by  Point  Pelee. 
Many  enter  Northern  Ontario  by  Bruce  peninsula.  Birds  that  spend  the 
winter  in  South  America  for  the  most  part  do  not  return  by  Mexico,  but 
make  one  great  flight  of  eight  hundred  miles  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Even  the  smallest  of  our  birds,  the  ruby-throated  humming-birds,  take 
this  route. 


A  Survey  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

MAJOR   WM.   C.   MICHELL,   M.C., 

Principal  of  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  and  President  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers'  Federation 

AS  the  shoemaker  on  his  bench  has  ample  time  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  problems  of  life,  so  the  soldier  in  the  field,  during  the 
periods  of  inactivity  before  strenuous  action,  has,  at  his  disposal, 
much  time  for  meditation.     He  reviews  his  whole  career  from  boyhood. 
He  clearly  realizes  the  extent  of  his  successes  and  failures.     He  sees  the 
problems  of  life  as  they  really  are. 

An  absence  of  four  years  has  afforded  me  a  valuable  opportunity  of 
making  an  accurate  survey  of  the  teaching  profession.  My  association 
with  men  from  all  other  walks  of  life  has  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
biased viewpoint  of  the  status  of  the  teacher  in  the  community,  and  to 
form,  I  believe,  absolutely  correct  conclusions: 

1.  None  is  engaged  in  nobler  work. 

2.  None  feels  more  keenly  the  responsibilities  of  his  work,  or  renders 
more  faithful  service  to  the  community. 
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3.  The  heights  of  opportunity  in  other  occupations  loom  up  as  huge 
mountains,  towering  above  the  Httle  hills  of  advancement  in  our  pro- 
fession. 

4.  In  public  esteem  the  teacher  holds  a  much  lower  position  than  is 
his  due. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  intolerable  situation?  Inadequate 
salaries  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  maintain  his  proper 
social  position.  The  necessity  for  economy  has  prevented  his  taking 
part  in  many  activites  of  social  life;  contributing,  as  others,  to  philan- 
thropic purposes;  and  assisting,  financially,  in  civic  and  patriotic  enter- 
prises. Consequently,  from  the  standpoint  of  outward  service,  the  public 
naturally  regards  the  teacher  as  of  little  value. 

At  this  point  it  is  opportune  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  inadequate 
salaries.  Throughout  Ontario  very  few  of  the  leaders  in  commercial 
enterprises  and  in  the  various  professions  have  at  their  disposal  the  time 
requisite  for  the  management  of  educational  institutions.  They  seldom 
become  members  of  the  Boards  of  Education.  These,  usually,  are  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  political  aspirations  or  who  have  retired  from 
business  and  are  out  of  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  world.  As  candi- 
dates for  election,  they  have  only  one  plank  in  their  platform,  economy. 
To  this  they  attribute  their  success  and  on  this  they  firmly  stand  through- 
out the  year  so  as  to  ensure  their  next  election.  "  No  increase  of  salaries  " 
is  their  motto.  When  a  position  is  vacant  they  advertise  in  the  daily 
papers  "state  qualifications  and  salary".  Whenever  you  see  this,  do  not 
worry  about  qualifications  but  be  sure  to  state  a  lower  salary  than  any 
other  applicant,  and  the  position  is  yours.  This  underbidding  has  been 
the  bane  of  the  whole  profession.  No  self-respecting  teacher  should 
humiliate  himself  or  degrade  his  profession  by  answering  such  an  adver- 
tisement. An  acceptance  of  a  low  salary  reacts  upon  the  whole  teaching 
body,  for  salaries  in  one  town  are  always  relative  to  those  paid  in  neigh- 
bouring towns. 

The  teachers,  too,  fail  to  realize  that  they  may  injure  their  profession 
in  other  ways.  While  they  display  the  greatest  zeal  in  their  work,  many 
fail  in  their  loyalty  to  one  another.  All  other  professions  observe  due 
professional  etiquette  and  have  the  means  of  enforcing  it.  Physicians, 
for  instance,  refuse  to  treat  a  patient  of  another  physician,  without  the 
consent  of  the  latter,  yet  teachers,  in  many  cases,  scheme  to  supplant 
others  in  their  very  positions,  by  underestimating  their  ability  and  work, 
undermining  their  influence,  and  undertaking  to  perform  their  duties  for 
smaller  remuneration.  To  this  lack  of  professional  etiquette  we  must 
add  professional  jealousy.  This  is  one  of  our  greatest  evils.  A  junior 
teacher  often  looks  with  envy  on  the  position  and  the  salary  of  his  senior 
and  tries  to  convince  the  Board  that  he  is  doing  work  just  as  important 
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and  onerous  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  pay.  His  arguments  are  fre- 
quently convincing  and  the  economical  Board,  to  prevent  injustice, 
lowers  the  higher  salary!  He  himself  has  gained  nothing,  yet  by  his 
attempt  he  has  injured  his  fellow-teacher  and,  indirectly  the  whole 
teaching  profession.  No  teacher  should  try  to  ascend  the  ladder  of  his 
profession  by  grasping  a  rung  upon  which  another  is  standing.  The  rung 
will  not  support  both.  Whenever  the  services  of  a  teacher  or  a  body  of 
teachers  are  recognized  by  an  increase  of  salary,  all  should  rejoice,  for  the 
status  of  the  profession  has  been  raised  and  all  ultimately  will  be  bene- 
fited. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  teaching  profession  to  the  proper  level 
by  securing  adequate  salaries  and  by  insisting  on  and  enforcing  true  pro- 
fessional etiquette  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers  have  formed  a 
Federation.  It  is  not  concerned  with  questions  of  pedagogy.  Such  are 
ably  discussed  by  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  The  Federation 
has  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  granted  an  inter- 
view to  a  representative  deputation,  and  displayed  such  live  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  teacher  that  every  member  of  the  deputation  now  refers 
to  him  as  ''the  teacher's  friend". 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Province  is  divided  into  fourteen 
districts  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  local  councils  which  consist 
of  the  teachers  of  one  or  more  schools.  At  the  head  of  all  is  an  Executive 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  respective  districts. 

The  membership  includes  all  who  are  qualified  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools,  those  graduates  of  a  university  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
all  students  at  the  Faculties  of  Education  who  will  soon  be  qualified  to 
teach  in  secondary  schools.     There  are  two  classes  of  membership : 

Active — ^which  includes  all  engaged  in  teaching,  for  whom  the  fee  is 
five  dollars  a  year. 

Associate — which  includes  those  who  are  qualified  but  not  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  students  at  the  Faculties  of  Educa^tion.  These  pay  no 
fee  but  are  required  to  sign  the  pledge  of  membership.  On  accepting  a 
position,  they  are  required  to  hand  in  their  membership  cards  to  the 
District  Secretary  and  become  active  members. 

How  will  the  Federation  attain  its  objects?  Unity  is  strength.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  teachers  are  a  united  body  will  be  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  determined  to  gain  just  recognition  of  their  services.  Any 
board  of  education  or  elective  body  will  give  a  respectful  hearing  to  the 
representatives  of  such  an  organization  and  they  will  receive  a  most 
careful  consideration  of  their  requests.  Much,  also,  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  systematic  moulding  of  public  opinion  so  that  it  will  be 
sympathetic  with  the  teacher  and  his  work.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
have  recourse  to  extreme  measures,  except  as  a  last  resort,  for  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  teacher's  work  is  such  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  diffi- 
culties is  most  desirable.  These  difficulties  are  sure  to  arise  and,  when 
they  cannot  be  settled  in  any  other  way,  they  will  be  referred  to  a  Board 
of  Conciliation.  Such  a  Board,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  necessary  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

A  Board  of  Conciliation  should  be  as  acceptable  to  the  Boards  of 
Education  as  to  the  teachers.  It  will  be  composed  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  community,  who  are  not  dependent  on  the  election  but  are  guided 
solely  by  a  desire  to  give  a  just  and  fair  decision.  To  such  a  Board  all 
teachers  will  be  willing  to  entrust  their  interests  and  they  will  cheerfully 
abide  by  its  decisions.  The  Boards  of  Education,  too,  will  no  longer  be 
called  upon  to  answer  charges  of  extravagance,  as  far  as  salaries  are  con- 
cerned, and  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  electorate. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Federation  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
members  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  the  desire  to  live  in  harmony  with 
all  public  bodies.  We  have  public  sympathy  on  our  side.  We  must 
foster  and  not  alienate  it.  We  must  be  patient  and  not  expect  the  wrongs 
of  a  century  to  be  righted  in  a  few  months.  For  the  present,  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  measures  calculated  to  benefit  the 
whole  body  of  teachers.  We  must  legislate  for  all  and  not  for  the  few. 
Questions  which  would  stir  up  enmity  in  our  ranks  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  newly-planted  tree  requires  much  sunshine  before  it  gains 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  storm. 

If  you  are  qualified  for  membership  and  approve  of  the  organization 
and  its  objects,  you  are  urged  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Provincial  Federation.  The  officers  for  1920  are:  Preside"nt, 
Major  Wm.  C.  Michell,  M.C.,  29  Bain  Ave.,  Toronto  1st  Vice-President 
Charles  Auld,  B.A.,  Tillsonburg,  Ontario.  2nd  Vice-President,  Walter 
Clarke,  B.A.,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Secretary,  Walter  Keast,  B.A.,  69 
Gothic  Ave.,  Toronto.  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Firth,  B.A.,  877  Hellmuth  Ave., 
London,  Ont.  Solicitor,  Major  Eric  Armour,  Toronto. 
Be  True  to  Your  Profession. 


"Now,  Dorothy",  said  the  teacher  to  a  small  pupil,  "can  you  tell  me  what  a 
panther  is?" 

"Yeth,  ma'am",  lisped  Dorothy.     "A  panther  ith  a  man  that  makths  panths". 


The  primary  teacher  asked  for  volunteers  in  story-telling  or  singing,  and  one 
little  girl  finally  offered  her  services.  She  came  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  after 
standing  quietly  for  a  moment,  turned  to  the  teacher  and  remarked: 

"Gee!     I  wish  I  had  kept  still". 


Finland 


The  New  Europe 

{Continued  from  the  March  number) 

PROFESSOR   G.   A.    CORNISH. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

In  area  Finland  is  one  of  the  large  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  almost  as  large  as  the  British 
Islands  or  Norway  and  is  not  much  smaller  than  Sweden.  The  Gulf  of 
Bothia  lies  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  south.  In  the  north 
it  reaches  to  within  thirteen  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  extends  almost 
to  the  Atlantic. 

The  surface  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Laurentian  areas  in 
Canada.  The  whole  central  part  is  occupied  by  very  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  and  shows  many  evidences  of  glacial  action.  Long  moraines  extend 
across  the  country,  many  boulders  are  scattered  over  its  surface,  and 
lakes  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canada.  The  south- 
western part  is  compararively  low  and  largely  occupied  by  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  large.  These  lakes  with  their  river  connections  form  excellent 
internal  waterways,  which  are  still  further  improved  by  canals.  The 
northern  part  is  higher  and  rougher. 

The  prevalence  of  moist,  westerly  winds  from  the  Atlantic  causes  the 
winter  temperature  to  be  less  severe  than  farther  east.  The  winters,  how- 
ever, are  cold ;  all  lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  for  four  or  five  months;  and 
the  country  is  covered  with  a  foot  or  more  of  snow.  In  the  summer,  which 
is  shert,  the  weather  is  warm.     There  is  an  adequate  amount  of  rainfall. 

The  soil  is  so  poor  and  infertile  that  less  than  one-fortieth  of  it  is  under 
crop  and  only  one-twentieth  is  used  for  pasturage.  The  cultivation  is 
chiefly  in  the  south.  Oats  and  rye,  which  can  thrive  on  poor  soil  and  in  a 
cold  climate,  are  the  chief  crops;  some  barley  is  raised,  but  little  wheat. 
Within  recent  years  the  rearing  of  dairy  cattle  has  been  actively  under- 
taken, and  Finland  has  exported  butter  in  considerable  quantities  during 
the  last  decade. 

After  agriculture  the  most  important  industry  is  lumbering,  which  is 
carried  on  much  as  in  Canada.  The  trees  growing  in  the  forests  are  of 
about  the  same  kinds  as  in  our  country;  the  larger  ones  are  cut  into 
lumber  and  the  smaller  ones  are  ground  into  pulp.  As  no  coal  is  mined, 
wood  is  the  fuel  almost. exclusively  used  in  the  country.  Formerly  gold 
was  extensively  mined,  but  now  the  amount  obtained  is  inconsiderable. 
Indeed,  no  minerals  are  extensively  mined. 

Although  fishing  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  boundary  waters  and 
lakes,  considerable  quantities  of  fish  have  still  to  be  imported  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  people. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Finland,  who  are  as  numerous  as  the  people  of 
Ontario,  are  chiefly  Finns  and  Swedes.  Seven-eighths  of  them  are  Finns 
and  one-eighth  Swedes,  the  latter  living  chiefly  on  the  coast.  The  Finns 
do  not  belong  to  the  white  but  to  the  yellow  race  and  have  been  in  the 
country  for  many  centuries.  Their  nearest  relations  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Hungary.  They  are  short  and  stout,  with  round  heads,  high  cheek 
bones,  slanting  eyes,  and  scant  beard.  They  are  upright,  faithful,  sub- 
missive, but  somewhat  stolid,  revengeful,  and  indolent.  They  have 
excellent  schools  and  education  is  universal.  They  are  especially  profi- 
cient in  science.  Their  one  university  is  situated  at  Helsingfors,  the 
capital.  Both  the  Swedes  and  the  Finns  are  largely  Protestant  in 
religion. 

Finland  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes  during  the  twelfth  century  and 
has  always  been  in  subjection  to  some  of  its  neighbours  until  it  separated 
from  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  that  nation. 

Helsingfors,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  city  of  almost  200,000  inhabitants  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.     Abo  is  an  important  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothia. 

_    ,       .  The  three  new  countries  .that,  as  a  result  of  the 

-.        .        '  J  Russian  revolution,  have  arisen  on  the  Baltic  are 

_  ...      '    .  inhabited  by  three  of  the  most  remarkable  races  in 

Europe.  In  the  north  are  the  Esthonians  or  Esths, 
a  race  closely  related  to  the  Finns;  farther  south  are  the  Letts  along  the 
Baltic  Coast  and  the  Lithuanians  farther  inland.  The  two  latter  races 
are  closely  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  original  Prussians.  As  to 
their  origin  before  they  appreard  on  the  Baltic  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark 
but  the  Lithuanian  language  is  more  nearly  related  to  Latin  and  Sanscrit 
than  to  the  surrounding  languages. 

These  three  border  states  are  comparatively  low  and  are  largely 
covered  by  glacial  deposits,  including  many  granite  boulders  from  Finland. 

The  climate  is  severe  in  the  winter  but  warm  in  the  summer.  The 
moist,  westerly  winds,  however,  diminish  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer. 

The  soil  is  stony  and  not  very  fertile  and  the  chief  crops  are  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  with  flax  in  the  east.  Besides,  large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared  and  dairy  farming  is  carried  on  extensively.  Nowhere 
in  Russia  is  so  little  of  the  land  owned  by  the  peasants.  Almost  all  of  it  is 
owned  by  German  landlords  in  the  north  and  German  and  Polish  land- 
lords in  the  south,  who  form  the  nobility  of  these  states.  The  peasants, 
who  work  as  tenants,  are  in  a  condition  of  great  wretchedness  and  poverty 
being  little  better  than  serfs  to  the  landowners.  Since  the  educated 
nobility  directs  the  farm  operations,  nowhere  in  Russia  is  agriculture 
conducted  with  greater  efflciency. 
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Along  the  coast  large  numbers  are  engaged  in  fishing,  especially  for 
anchovies.  As  these  three  states  lie  in  the  forest  belt,  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  pulp  is  important.  Since  the  harbours  along  the  Baltic  are 
well  situated  for  the  importation  of  coal  and  other  raw  material,  manu- 
factures, especially  of  textiles,  are  growing  in  the  coast  towns  of  these 
states.  Reval,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  the  chief  port  and  the  capital  of 
Esthonia.  It  exports  grain,  flax,  lumber,  hides,  etc.,  and  imports  manu- 
factured articles.  Riga,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  is  the  capital  of  Latvia  and 
before  the  separation  was  one  of  the  greatest  Russian  seaports — next  to 
Petrograd  it  is  the  greatest  seaport  on  the  Baltic.  Its  situation  on  the 
Dwina  River  gives  it  direct  boat  connection  with  both  the  Dneister  and 
the  Volga,  for  canals  connect  these  three  rivers.  Vilna,  an  old  historic 
town,  is  the  capital  of  Lithuania. 


The  following  were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  given  on 
page  382,  the  March  issue: — 

Countries  of  Europe.        Area.  Population.  Capitals. 

Sweden 173,000 5,500,000 Stockholm. 

Switzerland 16,000 4,000,000 Berne. 

Italy 120,000 37,000,000 Rome. 

Montenegro 6,000 500,000 Cettinj6. 

{To  he  continued). 


Current  Events 

(To  March  13th,  1920) 


Irish  Home  Rule  Once  more  a  Home  Rule  Bill  is  agitating 

the  Irish  people  and  exciting  a  keen  interest  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  On  December  22nd,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  introduced  his  bill,  and  now  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  has  decided  to  accept  it,  rather  than 
have  home  rule  under  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  in  1914  which,  unless 
repealed,  would  come  into  force  on  the  final  conclusion  of  peace.  Ulster 
claims  to  abhor  any  kind  of  home  rule  but  it  prefers  this  latest  measure 
to  the  one  made  law  nearly  six  years  ago.  There  have  been  four  home 
rule  bills.  Gladstone's  first  one  was  defeated  in  1886  through  the  defec- 
tion of  a  group  of  Liberals  under  Chamberlain  and  Devonshire.  His 
second  bill  of  1893  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but  was  killed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  1912  Mr.  Asquith  introduced  a  home  rule  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  1912,  1913  and  1914,  and  which,  there- 
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fore,  became  law  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the 
terms  of  the  ParHament  Act  of  191L  So  determined  was  the  opposition 
of  the  people  of  Ulster  to  the  home  rule  offered  by  Mr.  Asquith's  bill,  that 
they  organized  a  voluteer  force  and  threatened  to  oppose  by  arms  the 
authority  of  the  new  Irish  Parliament.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment, the  Great  War  broke  out,  and  the  same  rifles  which  were  to  have 
been  used  in  civil  war  were  turned  against  the  Germans. 

In  what  respect  is  the  new  bill  radically  different  from  the  Act  of  1914? 
The  essential  point  is  that  the  bill  now  under  discussion  provides  for  two 
legislatures,  one  for  the  six  north-east  counties  of  Ulster  and  one  for  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  These  bodies  will  remain  separate  and  distinct  as  long 
as  either  section  of  the  country  does  not  wish  to  unite  with  the  other,  but 
they  may  unite  at  any  time  by  mutual  consent.  To  accustom  the 
two  peoples  to  working  together,  a  single  Legislative  Council  is  provided, 
to  be  composed  of  forty  members,  twenty  elected  by  each  Irish  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  outset,  this  Council  will  have  only  the  powers  of  private 
bill  legislation,  but  the  two  legislatures  may  delegate  to  it  "any  powers 
they  choose  within  the  range  of  their  own  authority".  At  the  outset 
certain  wide  powers  over  Irish  affairs  are  conferred  upon  the  two  legisla- 
tures; but,  as  soon  as  the  two  decide  to  form  a  united  Irish  Parliament, 
these  powers  will  be  increased,  especially  with  regard  to  taxation.  In 
other  w^ords,  the  bill  creates  two  legislatures,  but  only  one  council,  and 
invites  and  encourages  the  people  of  Ireland  to  agree  on  a  single  Irish 
Parliament.  In  this  respect  the  new  bill  is  very  different  from  its  prede- 
cessors. The  bill  of  1886  provided  for  a  single  parliament  composed  of 
two  elected  orders  sitting  together  and,  unless  either  order  demanded  a 
separate  vote,  voting  together.  The  bill  of  1893  provided  for  a  single 
parliament  composed  of  an  elected  assembly  and  an  elected  legislative 
council.  The  Act  of  1914  provided  for  a  single  parliament  consisting  of 
a  nominated  senate  and  an  elected  house  of  commons. 

Space  permits  the  mention  of  only  two  other  features  of  the  new  home 
rule  measure.  After  the  inauguration  of  home  rule  Ireland  will  be 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  forty-two  members.  Under 
the  bill  of  1886,  Ireland  would  have  been  unrepresented  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament;  under  the  bill  of  1893  she  would  have  had  eighty  members, 
and  under  the  Act  of  1914  forty-two.  All  four  measures  have  provided 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  have  limited  the  powers 
of  the  proposed  Irish  parliaments,  but  the  three  last  measures  have  done 
so  very  explicitly.  The  Act  of  1914  states  that  "Notwithstanding  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  anything  contained  in  this  Act, 
the  supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  remain  unaffected  and  undiminished  over  all  persons,  matters, 
and  things  within  His  Majesty's  dominions". 
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deal  about  the  practical  working  of  our  system 

of  responsible  government  by  following  the  proceedings  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  the  Ontario  Legislature  during  the  present  sessions. 
The  political  situation  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  there  are  now  three  organized  parties,  the  Unionists 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Liberals  under  Hon.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  and  the  Farmers  under  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar.  The  third 
party  is  small,  mustering  only  eleven  votes  on  the  first  division  of  the 
session.  Already  one  issue  has  taken  precedence  over  all  others.  Des- 
pite the  protests  of  the  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
insisted  on  discussing  the  tariff,  when  they  should  have  debated  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  Farmers,  inside 
and  outside  Parliament,  have  forced  this  issue  to  the  front. 

In  the  Ontario  Legislature  there  are  four  parties,  the  Farmers  and  the 
Labour  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Premier  Drury,  the  Conservatives 
under  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  and  the  Liberals  under  Mr.  H.  H. 
Dewart.  The  last  two  parties  could  easily  embarrass  the  Government  if 
they  united  for  the  purpose,  because  of  the  very  narrow  majority  of  the 
Government  parties.  So  far  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  work  together. 

The  International  European  affairs  have  become  much  more 

«..       . .  perplexing  since  the  Peace  Conference  closed. 

The  situation  in  Russia  is  still  so  obscure  that 
the  League  of  Nations  is  going  to  send  a  commission  into  that  country 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Poland  and  Russia  are  fighting,  and 
Poland  has  shewn  itself  unwilling  to  remain  within  the  eastern  bound- 
aries fixed  by  the  Peace  Conference.  In  Austria  famine  stalks  through 
the  land.  Despite  all  the  good  intentions  of  the  Allies,  Armenians  are 
being  massacred  by  the  Turks.  Turkey,  once  so  thoroughly  defeated  by 
the  Allies,  and  particularly  by  General  Allenby's  forces,  that  it  capitulated 
unconditionally,  is  now  so  little  disposed  to  accept  meekly  the  terms  being 
prepared  by  the  Allied  Council  of  Premiers  that  the  Allies  are  concen- 
trating large  military  and  naval  forces  in  and  around  Constantinople. 
The  Fiume  dispute  is  still  unsettled  and  D'Annunzio  is  still  master  of  the 
city.  Finally,  the  German  Monarchists  have  overthrown  the  Ebert 
Government  and  dissolved  the  National  Assembly.  While  the  European 
witches'  cauldron  threatens  to  boil  over  and  scatter  its  hell-broth  far  and 
wide,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  continues  its  stale  debate.  Some 
reservations  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  have  been  adopted,  but  the  most 
important  one  of  all,  the  one  dealing  with  Article  X,  is  still  unsettled. 
(The  School,  March  1920,  page  399).     Canada  is  still  protesting  against 
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the  fourteenth  reservation  which  would  deny  the  right  of  British  Domin- 
ions to  have  votes  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  11th,  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  explained 
Canada's  position  by  declaring:  "But,  because  we  believe  it  goes  to  the 
very  basis  of  Canada's  whole  national  future,  that  her  future  depends 
on  it,  we  could  not  possibly  give  consent,  because  on  the  one  hand  we  are 
neither  prepared  to  cut  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  the  mother  country, 
nor  are  we  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go  back  to  the  old  colonial 
relation.     That  is  the  alternative  we  have  to  face".  G.  m.  j. 
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"What  is  the  Girl  Going  to  Do  When  She  Leaves 

School?" 

MISS   M.    L.    BOLLERT,   M.A., 
Educational  Directress,  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ontario 

ASK  the  average  school  girl,  who  sees  the  end  of  her  school  days 
approaching,  what  thought  is  uppermost  in  her  mind,  taking 
precedence  even  over  the  uncertainties  of  coming  examinations 
and  anticipated  vacation  pleasures,  and  she  will  answer,  "What  am  I 
going  to  do  when  I  leave  school?  "  For  it  is  taken  for  granted,  nowadays, 
that  the  girl  who  is  leaving  school  will  very  soon  begin  "to  do  something". 
The  old  opposition  to  her  entering  the  fields  of  wage-earning  work  has 
steadily  given  way  and  now,  as  far  as  law,  custom,  and  prejudice  are 
concerned,  there  exist  very  few  obstacles  to  her  entry  upon  any  calling 
that  she  may  choose.  But  what  to  do  and  where  to  begin  are  questions 
that  recur  with  perplexing  insistency. 

The  thoughtful,  calculating  girl  looks  for  work  which  will  offer  con- 
genial, remunerative,  healthful  and  useful  employment  under  conditions 
which  ensure  opportunity  for  progress  and  promotion.  To  her  it  is  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  no  field  affords  so  splendid  a  variety  of  choice  as 
the  large  department  store.  No  matter  what  her  particular  bent,  she  can 
find  here  an  immediate  avenue  which  may  lead,  at  no  very  great  distance, 
to  a  goal  which  at  school  seemed  unattainable.  Suppose,  for  example, 
she  has  shown  skill  at  school  in  composition,  then  she  ma>;  sometime 
enter  the  advertising  department,  or  if  she  is  fond  of  sketching,  she  may 
prepare  the  illustrations.  Is  she  artistic? — she  may  become  a  window 
dresser.  If  possessed  of  teaching  ability,  she  may  enter  the  education 
and  training  departments.  Is  she  fond  of  nursing,  and  attracted  by 
opportunities  for  usefulness  in  the  Social  Service  work,  she  may  enter 
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the  Welfare  department.  An  ability  to  judge  people  quickly  would 
equip  her  to  become  a  member  of  the  Employment  Department.  If 
interested  in  meeting  people  through  channels  of  salesmanship,  she  may 
enter  those  departments  which  girls  especially  enjoy,  for  example,  the 
Book,  House  Furnishing,  Interior  Decoration,  or  Flower  Departments. 
If  she  has  had  household  science  lessons  and  is  a  good  housekeeper,  she 
may  find  a  place  as  Dietitian.  Fond  of  figures  and  happening  to  have 
"led  the  class  in  arithmetic",  she  may  go  into  the  bookkeeping,  account- 
ing, or  statistical  departments.  If  she  sews  and  can  make  beautiful 
things,  the  Art  Needlework  or  the  Millinery  Departments  would  likely 
welcome  her.  Should  she  be  original  and  enjoy  planning  things,  she 
may  enter  the  Designing  Department  for  hats.  A  French  student  may 
become  a  French  translator.  She  may  even,  sometime,  realize  her  dream 
of  going  to  Europe,  for  if  she  has  a  feeling  for  beautiful  things,  that  in- 
definable something  which  we  call  "taste",  and  judgment  in  discerning 
and  anticipating  the  needs  of  people,  she  may  in  the  course  of  time  find 
delightful  employment  in  the  field  of  foreign  buying. 

All  these  opportunities  and  more  are  ofi'ered  by  The  Robert  Simpson 
Company,  Limited.  Channels  of  employment  without  limit  as  to  salary, 
or  opportunities  for  useful  service,  are  opened  here.  Of  course,  the  top 
place  is  not  reached  immediately  in  business  any  more  than  It  is  in  school 
or  anywhere  else.  And  the  best  place  for  a  girl  to  begin,  no  matter  which 
of  the  goals  she  hopes  eventually  to  reach,  is  in  one  of  the  Selling 
Departments.  Here  she  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  people, 
their  tastes,  the  kinds  of  merchandise  they  desire,  the  nature  of  the 
various  textiles  and  other  articles  sold  in  a  department  store.  She  will 
have  opportunity  also  to  assure  herself  that  she  has  chosen  well,  and  that 
she  will  find  congenial  work  in  the  business  world. 

We  are  glad  to  give  any  information  we  can  regarding  the  opportunities 
for  interesting,  lucrative,  and  dignified  employment  which  The  Robert 
Simpson  Co.  offers,  and  to  advise  any  girls  and  young  women  regard- 
ing a  vocation.  A  conference  may  be  arranged  with  our  Employment, 
Training,  or  Welfare  departments.  Even  though  the  girl  should  decide 
not  to  enter  business,  it  will  interest  her  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
opportunities  offered,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  provide  this. 


Teacher — What  is  the  stuff  heroes  are  made  of,  Tommie? 

Tommie — You'll  have  to  excuse  me,  teacher.     I  don't  know  what  breakfast  food 
you  like  best. 


"Tommy",  asked  a  teacher,  "what  is  the  difference  between  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity?" 

"We  have  to  pay  for  the  electricity,"  said  Tommy. 


The  Rural  High  School 

PROFESSOR    G.    M.    JONES, 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

IN  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  there  is  a  widespread  and  keen 
interest  in  rural  education,  because  it  is  believed  that  a  thoroughly 
efficient  system  of  schools  would  help  to  check  rural  depopulation, 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
rural  polpuation.  Good  elementary  schools  are,  of  course,  essential  but 
efficient  rural  secondary  schools  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  are  almost  equally  important. 
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Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  rural  secondary  education. 
Ontario,  for  instance,  already  has  133  Continuation  Schools,  another 
name  for  rural  High  Schools.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  such 
schools  are  being  established.  For  instance,  Illinois  already  has  nearly 
300  township  High  Schools.  This  new  type  of  school  has  so  many 
valuable  features  that  a  brief  description  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to 
Canadians. 

Illinois  has  two  kinds  of  High  School,  the  so-called  city  High  School 
and  the  township  High  School.  The  former  is  maintained  by  a  town  or 
city  and  is  managed  by  the  same  board  which  controls  the  elementary 
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school  or  other  schools  of  the  municipality.  The  township  High  School, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  situated  in  the  open  country  or  in  an  urban 
centre,  is  built  and  maintained  by  a  'high'  school  district  which  usually 
includes  a  number  of  public  school  districts  or  sections,  some  'or  most  of 
which  are  in  the  country.  The  first  of  these  township  High  Schools  was 
organized  at  Princeton  in  1867.  Its  district  includes  the  town  of  Prince- 
ton, with  4,000  population,  and  the  surrounding  township.  Funds  for 
building  and  maintenance  have  been  raised  by  taxation  of  all  property 
in  the  district,  and  the  board  of  education  is  selected  by  the  electors  of  the 
district. 

The  special  law  by  authority  of  which  Princeton  Township  High 
School  was  established  was  made  general  in  1872  and  subsequently  was 
repeatedly  modified  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishing  of  such  schools. 
The  chief  changes  made  concerned  the  delimiting  of  districts.     More  and 
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more  freedom  was  granted  in  this  respect  until  now,  under  the  law  of  1911, 
"the  inhabitants  of  any  contiguous  and  compact  territory,  whether  in 
the  same  or  different  townships,  ....  may  establish  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  this  act,  a  township  High  School  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  described  in  the  petition."  The  way  this 
liberal  provision  works  out  is  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  plans. 
In  Vermilion  County,  the  boundaries  of  high  school  districts  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  townships  and  in  four  cases  the  high  school  dis- 
tricts take  in  parts  of  neighbouring  counties.  The  other  plan  shows 
how  two  townships,  Indian  town  and  Arispe,  have  co-operated  in  estab- 
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lishing  a  township  High  School  in  Tiskilwa.  This  village  of  850  popula- 
tion is  the  natural  centre  of  the  district,  because  of  its  situation  and  the 
location  of  railroads  and  good  highways. 

Under' various  laws  nearly  300  township  High  Schools  have  been 
established  which  are  worthy  rivals  of  the  city  High  Schools  in  buildings, 
equipment,  and  efficiency.  Those  situated  in  large  places  like  Joliet  and 
Evanston  are,  of  course,  imposing  in  size,  but  many  established  in  com- 
paratively small  places  are  a  great  credit  to  their  districts.  East  Lynn 
is  a  small  village  of  350  population,  but  has  a  creditable  high  school 
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Figure  32. 


building  belonging  to  the  district.  Georgetown  has  a  population  of  only 
2,307,  but  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre  has  built  the  large  handsome 
school  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

On  the  average,  township  high  school  boards  are  spending  more 
money  on  plant  than  are  city  boards.  For  a  group  of  48  city  and  town- 
ship schools  of  one  hundred  pupils  or  fewer,  the  average  investment  in 
sites  and  buildings  is  $127985  for  city  schools,  and  $23,663  for  township 
schools.  For  45  schools  of  101-200  pupils  each,  the  average  investment 
is  $31,981  for  city  schools  and  $45,157  for  township  schools.  The 
difference  between  the  two  classes  is  just  as  marked  in  the  case  of  larger 
schools.  This  state  of  afifairs  is  caused  largely  by  the  fact  that  in  Illinois 
and  in  other  states  ordinary  school  districts  are  limited  in  their  power  of 
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taxation  to  a  specified  maximum  rate,  whether  or  not  provision  is  made 
for  high  school  education.  When  high  school  districts  are  organized 
in  the  same  territory,  additional  taxes  may  be  levied  for  high  school 
purposes.* 

The  course  of  study  in  the  township  High  School  is  arranged  to  suit 
the  special  needs  of  the  community.  Besides  preparing  pupils  for 
entrance  to  the  University  and  the  Normal  School,  the  High  School 
provides  commercial,  industrial,  domestic  science,  and  agricultural 
courses.  Of  ninety-eight  township  High  Schools,  large  and  small, 
reporting  to  the  State  Superintendent  on  a  certain  form,  50%  offer  com- 
mercial courses,  39%  technical  courses,  32.7%  courses  in  domestic 
science,  and  55.1%  courses  in  agriculture.  Besides,  all  these  schools  offer 
four  years  of  academic  work. 

Some  of  the  township  High  Schools  have  many  activities  outside  of 
the  regular  school  courses.  The  Rutland  Township  High  School  had  a 
farmers'  short  course  in  1916-17  which  extended  over  twelve  weeks  during 
the  winter.     The  Hutsonville  Township  High  School  had  a  farmers'  short 

course  for  a  week,  a  trip  to  the  state 
experimental  fields,  a  series  of  even- 
ing lectures  on  agricultural  topics, 
a  boys'  corn  contest,  a  course  in 
domestic  science  for  the  women  of 
the  community,  and  a  lyceum 
course. 

Such  diversified  courses  of  study 
and  community  activities  necessitate 
a  larger,  more  expensive  equipment 
than  is  required  by  the  old-fashioned 
High  School  with  its  narrower  courses 
and  fewer  outside  activities.  Forty- 
five  small  township  High  Schools  each 
with  100  pupils  or  fewer,  had  in  1916 
an  average  investment  in  equipment  of 
$1,675;  twenty-two  schools,  with  101- 
200  pupils  each,  had  an  average  in- 
vestment of  $4,894;  thirteen  schools, 
with  201-300  pupils  each,  had  an 
average  investment  of  $6,357.  The  three  largest  townships  schools  had 
an  average  investment  of  $31,833,  exclusive  of  sites  and  buildings.  Sparta 
Township  High  School,  first  occupied  in  September  1916,  boasts  of  the 
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*  The  statistics  in  this  article  are  taken  from  a  volume  on  "Illinois  High  Schools", 
written  by  L.  W.  Smith,  and  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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following  site  and  equipment;  a  ten-acre  plot  of  ground,  a  twenty  acre 
State  experiment  station  across  the  street,  a  vacuum  cleaner  system,  an 
electric  clock  system,  an  indirect  lighting  system,  six  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  "terrazo"  corridors,  oak  trim,  vault  in  office,  reception  room 
off  office;  two  rooms  each  for  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
agriculture,  and  three  rooms  for  commercial  work;  gymnasium  50x80 
with  a  gallery  seating  300,  lantern  for  science  work,  large  solarium  ofif 
agriculture  room,  physics  laboratory,  chemistry  laboratory,  lecture  room 
for  physics  and  chemistry,  brick  floors,  auditorium  50x80  with  stage, 
teachers*  rest  room  and  toilet;  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  agricultural 
plots,  cold  air  taken  from  windows  and  passing  over  steam  pipes;  boy's 
toilet,  girls'  toilet;  shower  baths,  gas  plant  for  laboratories,  boiler  room 
in  fireproof  ofTset. 

With  their  good  equipment  and  diversified  courses,  the  township 
High  Schools  of  Illinois  are  in  a  real  sense  community  schools,  appealing 
to  all  classes  and  to  adults  as  well  as  to  children.  This  wide  appeal  is 
rendered  possible  by  an  awakened  public  spirit,  and  by  the  ample  funds 
made  available  through  the  plan  of  large  school  districts.  The  average 
small  town  cannot  pay  for  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  modern  High  School, 
but  the  same  small  town,  or  village,  when  united  with  the  surrounding 
territory,  can  build,  equip,  and  maintain  a  High  School  that  will  meet 
efficiently  the  diversified  needs  of  the  district.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  in  Illinois  the  average  district  for  small  township 
High  Schools  with  100  pupils  or  fewer  is  thirty-six  square  miles;  for 
schools  with  101-200  pupils,  it  is  forty-one  square  miles;  for  schools  with 
201-300  pupils,  it  is  twenty-six  square  miles;  and  for  schools  with  301-500 
pupils  it  is  forty-nine  square  miles.  Three  schools  have  territories  of 
five  square  miles  or  less,  and  on  the  other  hand  two  have  over  100  square 
miles  each.  The  experience  of  Illinois  seems  to  show  that  we  should 
aim  at  large  high  school  districts  and  diversified  courses  suited  to  these 
districts. 
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Peace  in  Friendship  Village,  by  Zona  QaXe.  308  pages.  $2.00.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto.  Vividly  and  accurately  has  Miss  Gale  portrayed  life  in  a  small  town.  With 
keen  sympathy  has  she  caught  its  humour  and  its  pathos.  It  is  a  book  which  only  one^ 
who  has  lived  in  a  little  village  on  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  its  inhabitants 
could  have  written  but  it  has  an  appeal  which  is  universal.  w.  j.  D. 

Select  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  of  the  series  The  Plain  Text  Poets.  90  pages.  1  shilling 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  A  convenient  little  volume 
with  an  introductory  note,  56  of  the  best  selections  from  the  poet's  works,  and  a  glossary 
appended  to  each  poem. 
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The  British  Citizen  (A  Book  for  Young  Readers),  by  J.  R.  Peddie.  160  pages.  2s.  6d. 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Glasgow;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  At  a  time  when  the  teaching 
of  citizenship  is  beginning  to  assume  the  importance  which  is  its  due,  the  appearance  of 
this  book  is  opportune.  Of  course,  it  is  designed  for  the  youth  of  England  but  it  yields 
much  information  that  is  of  value  to  any  Canadian.  w.  j.  d. 

Huxley,  Autobiography  and  Essays.  276  pages.  Price  67  cents.  Dickens  Barnaby 
Rudge.  881  pages.  Price  $1.00.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  These  are  two 
numbers  of  the  Living  Literature  series,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  offer  good  literature, 
whether  of  the  past  or  present  with  considerable  emphasis  on  the  modern,  the  con- 
temporary, and  with  the  idea  of  freshening  the  list  of  classics  by  additions  which  are  not 
less  worthy,  if  not  quite  so  familiar.  The  first  number  illustrates  this  principle.  Huxley 
was  a  great  scientist.  But  because  he  threw  his  thought  into  pleasurable  form  and 
wrote  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  volume  of  his  essays,  headed  by  the  famous  aut6biography, 
is  deemed  a  felicitous  start  for  the  series.  Special  knowledge  is  in  his  writings,  but  the 
reader  can  enjoy  the  presentation,  while  he  profits  by  the  facts.  His  imagination  is 
stimulated,  as  the  area  of  information  is  widened.  Professor  Brander  Matthews  has 
admirably  shown  how  true  this  is,  in  his  introduction.  In  Barnaby  Rudge  Dr.  Leon  H. 
Vincent,  well  known  as  writer  and  lecturer,  furnishes  a  preface  to  this  fiction,  by  the 
mighty  Victorian  novelist,  a  romance  less  familiar  than  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities",  but 
unquestionably  one  of  Dickens'  finest  works  and  a  welcome  and  unhackeneyed  addition 
to  the  list.  And  the  Vincent  essay  is  of  the  kind  to  put  the  reader  into  exactly  the  mood 
to  appreciate  the  stirring  tale  of  the  Gordon  riots. 

General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  S.  C.  Parker.  332  pages 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  can  be  highly  recommended  to  the  teacher  who  is 
looking  for  ideas — it  is  a  book  which  should  be  used  by  reading  circles  and  Teachers' 
Institute  libraries.  It  deals  with  school  management,  classroom  routine,  teaching 
devices,  lessons.  w.  j.  d. 

Guide  to  Artistic  Skating,  by  Geo.  A.  Meagher.  167  pages.  Price  5/-  net.  Messrs. 
T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  guide  for  those  who  aspire  to  success  in  "fancy  skating"". 

A  Textbook  of  Hygiene  for  Training  Colleges,  by  Margaret  Avery.  324  pages. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Practical  Science  for  Girls,  by  Evelyn  E.  Jardine.  112  pages.  Price  3/-.  Methuen  & 
Co.,  London,  Eng. 

A  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation,  by  Stanley  W.  Grace.  147  pages.  Price  3/-. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  This  is  a  logical  treatment  of  French  pronunciation  and 
one  which  will  appeal  to  teachers  of  the  subject  as  necessary  and  exceedingly  helpful. 

Industrial  Art  Text  Books.  Books  One,  Two,  Three,  and  Four  by  Bonnie  E.  Snow 
and  Hugo  B.  Froehlich.    72  pages  each.    The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Prang  Bulletin.    29  pages.    The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  Samuel  Chester  Parker. 
332  pages.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Elementary  Biology,  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg.    528  pages.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  School  Hymn  Book.  150  pages.  Price  ^d.  net.  Evans  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Contains  over  150  hymns,  covering  every  need  of  the  school  year,  and  there  are  also 
psalms,  carols,  benedictions,  versicles  for  dismissal,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  com- 
mandments, etc. 

Addresses  to  Students — 1918,  by  J.  G.  Jennings,  M.A.,  CLE.  112  pages.  Price  2/8 
net.  These  addresses  are  on  Reading,  Method  in  Reading,  Organization,  Stoicism,  Mind, 
Body,  Character,  Take  Pains,  etc.  There  are  seven  in  all  and  they  are  all  exceedingly 
good.    They  are  of  special  interest  to  teachers. 
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Un  Episode  Sous  La  Terreur,  by  Honore  De  Balzac.  28  pages,  -id.  L'Avocat 
Patelin,  by  David-Augustine  De  Brueys  and  Jean  Palaprat.  32  pages.  4:d.  Le 
Pavilion  Sur  VEau  by  Theophile  Cautier.  26  pages.  Price  4d.  Jaconio  Oil  Le 
Brigand,  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  40  pages.  4d.  Le  Petit  Chose  A  Paris,  by  Alphonse 
Daudet.  32  pages,  ^d.  La  Derniere  Classe,  by  Alphonse  Daudet.  23  pages 
4</.  Jeaune  D'Arc,  by  Jules  Michelet.  35  pages.  4<i.  Shorter  Fables,  by  Jean  De  La 
Fontaine.  26  pages.  4d.  Les  Aventures  De  Tom  Pouce,  by  P.  J.  Stahl.  39  pages.  4d. 
Mates  Falcone  etc.,  hy  Prosper  Merhme.  23  pages.  M.  La  Mule  Du  Pape,  by  Alphonse 
Daudet.  28  pages.  M.  Lettres  De  Mon  Moulin,  by  Alphonse  Daudet.  37  pages.  4d. 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  These  belong  to  the  series,  Blackie's  French  Plain  Texts,  and  are 
excellent  selections  for  supplementary  reading  in  French.  There  is  an  introduction  in 
each  but  no  vocabulary — the  French  dictionary  is  used  for  this  type  of  reading.  Teachers 
of  French  should  examine  this  series.  w.  j.  d. 

A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Manuscript  Writing,  by  S.  A.  Golds.  24  pages.  Price  1/6. 
Blackie  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.  Teachers  of  penmanship  will  be  interested  in  this  book, 
not  only  because  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  style  of  writing  advocated 
but  also  because  of  the  illustrations  of  the  standard  reached  by  pupils  of  certain  ages. 

Modern  Junior  Mathematics — Book  One,  by  Marie  Gugle.  222  pages.  Price  80  cents- 
Book  Two,  by  Marie  Gugle.    239  pages.    Price  90  cents.    The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Animal  Geography,  by  Marion  L  Newbigin.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Herbertson.  238  pagQS. 
An  Introduction  to  Plant  Geography,  by  M.  E.  Hardy,  D.Sc.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Herbertson. 
192  pages.  Oxford  Outlitie  Map — Atlantic  Ocean.  Printed  at  The  Clarendon  Press  by 
Frederick  Hall.  Southern  Canada  and  U.S.A .,  by  Horace  Hart.  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Herbertson,  M.A.  The  World — (Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres).  Drawn  by  B.  V. 
Darbishire.  The  World.  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  M.A.  Drawn  by  B.  V. 
Darbishire.  The  World — (Polar  Hemispheres).  Edited  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Herbertson 
Drawn  by  B.  V.  Darbishire.  Contour  Map  Exercises.  Devised  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill. 
Printed  at  The  Clarendon  Press  by  Horace  Hart.    Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 

I  Wonder  Why?  by  Milton  Goldsmith.  270  pages.  Price  $1.50.  George  Sully  & 
Co.,  New  York.    Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  Kingsway  Series — Geography  Lessons — Second  Stage,  Volume  One.  By  R.  J. 
Finch,  F.R.G.S.    183  pages.    Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

Imaginative  Drawing  Pastel  and  Water  Colour — Vol.  Two,  by  E.  A.  Branch,  A.M.C. 
56  pages.    Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

Philips'  Art  Pictures  for  Schools.  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.;  The 
Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  Of  these  pictures  there  are  four  series,  The  Evolution 
of  the  Ship  (six  friezes  in  colour),  Children  of  Other  Countries  (eight  cartoons  in  colour) 
Children  of  History  (eight  cartoons  in  colour),  Notable  Pictures  in  Colour  (over  60  sub- 
jects). In  sheet  form,  each  4^.  net;  other  prices  for  different  mountings.  Every  teacher 
knows  the  value  of  pictures  in  the  work  of  the  classroom.  These  are  excellent  in  every 
respect  and  should  be  considered  in  any  plans  for  schoolroom  decoration.  They  are 
educational  and  artistic.  w.  j.  d. 

Shakespeare  for  Community  Players,  by  Roy  Mitchell.  142  pages.  Price  6/-  net. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

The  Community  Centre,  by  L.  J.  Hanifan.  214  pages.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Pictures  and  Chats  about  Animals — Teachers'  edition.  Price  2/6  net.  Pictures  and 
Chats  about  Animals — Pupil's  edition.  22  pages.  66^.  net.  The  Kingsway  Series. 
Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  These  two  volumes,  one  for  the  teacher  and  the  other  for 
the  pupils,  provide  a  series  of  observation  lessons  and  composition  exercises  upon  lines 
calculated  to  develop  the  pupils'  own  power  of  imagination  and  expression. 
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John  Seath  and  the  School  System  of  Ontario,  by  Professor  John  Squair.  124  pages. 
50  cents.  University  of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto.  A  biography  of  the  late  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  Ontario  by  a  friend  who  knew  him  well.  Not  all  teachers 
will  agree  with  all  that  is  here  said  of  the  educational  system  of  Ontario  as  it  is  at 
present  but  all  will  be  interested  in  the  story  of  the  development  of  that  system. 
More  extended  comment  on  this  book  will  appear  later.  w.  j.  d. 

Philips s  Large  School  Maps;  The  World  and  Europe.  These  maps  are  of  a  type 
which  should  be  better  known  in  Canada.  Unlike  the  usual  political  maps,  which  colour 
the  countries  in  varying  shades,  here  only  a  red  boundary  line  is  used,  but  the  individual 
countries  can  be  readily  distinguished.  By  this  means  all  the  colours  are  reserved  to 
show  the  altitudes, — and  altitude  is  of  more  importance  in  understanding  the  geography 
of  a  country  than  are  the  artificial  separations  into  countries.  Shades  of  green,  yellow, 
and  brown  show  the  altitudes,  while  different  shades  of  blue  indicate  the  varying  depths 
of  the  oceans.  Rivers  are  in  black.  A  great  defect  of  many  wall  maps  for  schools  is  that 
the  names  are  printed  in  such  small  type  that  they  cannot  be  read  by  the  pupils  in  the 
class.  Again  many  more  names  are  printed  than  are  necessary.  In  both  these  respects 
Philip's  maps  are  defective.  They  print  too  many  names  and  print  them  too  small. 
Of  course,  they  err  no  more  in  this  respect  than  most  maps.  Both  of  these  maps  have 
been  revised  up  to  date.  The  new  boundaries  of  European  countries  are  marked  in  red 
and  the  new  African  colonies  are  shown  as  distributed  among  the  Allies.  g.  a.  c. 

Schools  in  Siberia  by  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Russell.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1919.  Pp. 
135.  Dr.  Russell  was  sent  to  Siberia  as  Director  of  the  Educational  Section  of  the 
Russian  Division  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  in  Siberia  during  those  momentous  months,  September  to  December,  1918,  when 
the  Bolsheviki  assumed  power  after  the  downfall  of  the  Kerenski  Government.  In 
spite  of  the  awful  disorganisation  of  transport  he  managed  to  survey  the  country  from 
Vladivostock  to  Tomsk — a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles.  Naturally,  he  found  schools 
upset,  yet  during  the  various  revolutions  schools  went  on  somehow.  The  book  under 
review  gives  a  good  account  of  the  organization  of  schools,  prior  to  the  revolutions  and 
subsequent  to  them.  Many  important  educational  documents  are  given  in  translations, 
and  the  conferences  with  teachers  and  other  interested  persons  are  graphically  and 
picturesquely  described.  But  how  was  an  American  able  to  describe  American  schools 
when  Russian  contains  no  word  corresponding  to  efficiency.  Russell  still  retains  his 
optimism.  "America  has  an  opportunity  to  do  more  for  Russia  than  France  did  for  us. 
We  can  save  her  fifty  years  in  her  development.  We  should  not  miss  this  chance." 
Schools  in  Siberia  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  millions.  It  gives  information  about 
the  country  which  does  not  accord  with  some  of  our  newspaper  accounts.  And  we  want 
the  trutji.  P.  s. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

General 

Principal  C.  L.  Brown,  M.A.,  of  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute,  writes  as 
follows :  "Your  report  in  the  March  number  of  The  School  regarding  the 
salaries  of  the  Sarnia  Collegiate  teachers  is  rather  misleading  as  it  did  not 
include  any  increases  for  1920.     The  Board  has  given  us  a  bpnus  for  the 
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present  term  and  a  new  schedule  for  the  fall  term.  Under  this  schedule 
the  Principal  will  receive  $3,000;  three  assistants,  $2,500  each;  one 
assistant,  $2,300;  three  assistants,  $2,100  each;  one  assistant,  $2,000;  two 
assistants,  $1,800  each.  This  is  an  advance  of  at  least  25%  on  the  1919 
salaries. 

Teachers  in  Toronto  Collegiate  Institutes,  High  Schools,  Public 
Schools,  and  Technical  Schools,  received  salary  increases  and  a  new 
schedule  in  February.  Men  teachers  secured  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
increase;  women  teachers  a  schedule  with  a  minimum  of  $1,000  and  a 
maximum  of  $2,000.  The  salary  of  each  woman  teacher  was  adjusted 
so  that,  within  the  maximum,  she  receives  this  year  $1,000  plus  $50  for 
each  year  that  she  has  taught  in  Toronto.  This  meant  over  forty  per 
cent  increase  in  some  cases. 

George  R.  Coombs,  formerly  of  Guelph,  assumed  at  the  first  of  the 
year  the  principalship  of  Queen  Victoria  Public  School,  St.  Catharines. 

Miss  Leila  Maxwell,  B.A.,  of  the  Toronto  Faculty  of  Education  class 
of  1917-18  is  teaching  in  Oakville  High  School;  Miss  Edith  Appleyard, 
B.A.,  of  the  1918-19  class  is  on  the  staff  of  the  same  school;  E.  M.  Gibson 
of  the  class  of  1917-18  is  assistant  principal  on  the  staff  of  Windsor  Public 
Schools;  M.  L.  Entwistle  of  the  class  of  1916-17  is  physical  instructor  and 
teacher  of  Low^er  School  mathematics  in  Woodstock  Collegiate  Institute; 
Miss  Teresa  O'Reilly  of  the  class  of  1916-17  is  on  the  staff  of  Arthur 
High  School;  Miss  Helen  M.  Prentice  is  Principal  of  the  two-roomed 
bungalow  school  at  Hamilton  Beach  and  is  doing  critic  work  there  for 
the  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

Miss  Gladys  C.  Nicholls,  of  last  year's  class  in  London  Normal  School, 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Public  Schools;  Miss  Gertrude  Brien, 
of  the  same  class,  has  the  junior  room  in  Ridgetown  Public  School. 


Wanted — For  the  Public  School  of  the  rapidly-growing  town 
of  Peace  River,  Principal  with  first  class  qualifications  to  take  per- 
sonal charge  of  High  School  work,  must  be  Graduate  in  Arts,  good 
disciplinarian,  physical  instructor;  knowledge  of  Agriculture  neces- 
sary. Duties  to  commence  after  summer  term,  commencing  salary 
$2,000.00.  Applications  to  be  in  by  April  30th  and  to  be  forwarded 
to 

Secretary, 

School  Board, 

Peace  River,  Alta. 
Envelope  to  be  marked  outside: 

"Application  for  Principal". 
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Of  last  year's  class  in  Ottawa  Normal  School,  Miss  Helen  Elward  is 
on  the  staff  of  Sr^ith  Falls  Public  Schools,  and  Miss  Louise  E.  Booth  is 
teaching  in  New  Dublin. 

Miss  Viola  Johnson,  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School, 
is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  15,  Wellesley. 

Any  teacher  who  would  like  for  pupils'  use  a  copy  of  the  map  that 
appeared  on  page  380,  the  March  issue,  may  have  them  in  any  quantity 
at  fifteen  cents  a  dozen. 

The  Public  School  Board  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  ceasing  to  pay  the 
ten  per  cent,  war  bonus,  has  granted  a  new  salary  schedule  to  the  public 
school  teachers.  Assistants  having  two  years'  experience  begin  at  $1,000 
or  $1,600  according  as  they  have  second  or  first  class  certificates,  in- 
creasing $50  a  year  to  the  maximum  which  is  as  follows :  For  Fourth  class 
$1,100,  Third  $1,550,  Kindergarten  and  Primary  $1,450,  Kindergarten- 
Primary  $1,500,  First  and  Second  class  $1,400.  After  ten  year's  exper- 
ience, two  of  them  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  teachers  draw  their  maximum. 
Teachers  having  no  experience  begin  at  $900  or  $950.  The  salaries  of 
principals  run  from  $1,600  for  a  two-room  ward  school  up  to  $2,600  for  a 
twelve-room  school,  increasing  by  $100  a  year.  The  supervisor  receives 
$3,000;  the  manual  training  teachers  $2,500,  with  $1,050  for  assistants; 
household  science  teachers  receive  $1,200  with  a  maximum  of  $1,800; 
assistants,  $1,000  to  $1,600.  The  school  doctor  gets  $1,200  and  the 
nurses  the  same  as  the  assistant  teachers.  The  music  supervisor  has  a 
salary  of  $1,800. 

Some  recent  changes  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are:  Miss  Douglas  of  Guelph 
who  has  lately  been  doing  w*ar  service  in  a  hospital  in  Toronto  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Central  Public  School.  Miss  Heather  of  Guelph  is 
teaching  in  a  west  end  school.  Miss  Brooks  has  moved  to  the  Edith 
Cavell  School  from  a  rural  school  in  Korah.  Miss  Tutt,  from  Parry 
Sound,  is  on  the  occasional  staff. 

L.  J.  Colling  of  Hamilton  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of 
Picton  Street  Public  School  and  is  succeeded  at  Cannon  Street  School  by 
V.  N.  Ames. 

At  the  time  of  the  Victory  Loan  campaign  last  fall,  prizes  were  offered 
in  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  of  the  Province  for  essays 
written  on  the  Victory  Loan.  The  provincial  and  city  prizes  were 
recently  awarded  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Alexander  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Clawson  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  provincial  prizes  for  the  two  best  essays 
in  the  Upper  School,  the  Middle  School  and  the  Lower  School  are:  First 
prize,  a  fifty-dollar  Victory  bond;  second  prize,  a  twenty-five  dollar  war-' 
savings  certificate.  The  winners  are  as  follows:  Upper  School — 1,  Leslie 
McFarlane,  Haileybury  High  School;  2,  Morley  Irwin  Doxsee,  University 
of  Toronto  Schools.     Middle  School — 1,  Harry  Alexander  Stark,  Univer- 
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sity  of  Toronto  Schools;  2,  Gordon  D.  Watson,  De  La  Salle  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto,  Ont.  Lower  School — 1,  Charles  Beil,  Windsor  Colle- 
giate Institute;  2,  John  K.  Elliott,  Dutton  High  School.  In  addition  to 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  provincial  committee,  the  Toronto  committee 
offered  special  prizes  for  the  city  of  Toronto — a  gold  medal  for  the  first 
prize  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  second  prize.  These  have  been  awarded 
as  follows :  Upper  Schools — 1,  Morley  Irwin  Doxsee,  University  of  Toronto 
Schools;  2,  A.  K.  Mcllwraith,  Upper  Canada  College.  Middle  School — 
1,  Harry  Alexander  Stark,  University  of  Toronto  Schools;  2,  Gordon  D. 
Watson,  De  La  Salle  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  Ont.  Lower  School — 
1,  Arthur  F.  Cole,  University  of  Toronto  Schools;  2,  Dorothy  James, 
Harbord  Collegiate  Institute. 

Alberta 

The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  provided  a 
Short  Term  Normal  School  Course  at  the  Highlands  School,  Edmonton. 
Classes  commenced  on  January  5th  and  continued  until  March  26th. 
There  were  108  students  in  attendance,  the  majority  of  whom  had  been 
teaching  in  the  Province  oii  provisional  certificates.  The  following  staff 
was  secured  for  these  classes:  Principal,  R.  H.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Lethbridge,  formerly  Instructor  in  the  Calgary  Normal  School, 
Mathematics;  J.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Wainwright, 
Science;  F.  G.  Buchanan,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Lacombe,  History 
and  Class  Management;  Leo  Pearson,  Industrial  Arts;  Miss  E.  M. 
Burnett,  Supervisor  of  the  Primary  Instruction  for  Alberta,  Primary 
Work  and  Music;  A.  J.  Watson,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  High  River, 
English;  P.  A.  Beveridge,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Peace  River, 
English;  A.  E.  Might,  Physical  Training;  Miss  A.  E.  Cahill,  Secretary; 
Mr.  J.  C.  McTavish,  Special  Instructor  m  Writing. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  student  body  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School  held 
on  March  3rd  it  was  decided  unanimously  to  demand  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1,200.  The  decision  was  wired  to  the  Normal  Schools  in  Camrose  and 
Edmonton  for  their  consideration.  At  the  same  meeting  the  students 
organized  a  local  of  the  Teachers'  Alliance.  The  officers  of  the  new 
organization  are  M.  W.  Brock,  President;  W.  R.  Herbert,  Secretary;  Miss 
Violet  Cochrane,  Vice-president. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the  matter  the  Calgary  School  Board 
has  decided  to  adhere  to  its  former  policy  of  paying  the  same  salary  to 
men  and  women  teachers  in  the  High  Schools.  Edmonton  has  also 
adopted  this  policy. 

G.  Fred  McNally,  M.A.,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Alberta,  is  at  present 
studying  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.     On  his  return  to 
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The  NEW   WORLD 

Loose  Leaf  ATLAS 

/I  ft  Inches  O  A  Inches 

^U  Wide  ^U  Long 

Special  %  announcement    to    educationists    attending   the    O.E.A. 
Convention  at  Toronto,  April  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1920. 

Make  a  point  of  seeing  our  display  in  the  Main  Building  of  the  University 
or  call  at  182  Spadina  Avenue. 

Here  are  the  facts  in  a  nut-shell: — 

First — The  Great  War  has  rendered  all  maps  and  atlases  out  of  date.     You 

cannot  depend  upon  them.     Misinformation  is  worse  than  no 

information. 
Second — Our  atlas  is  loose-leaf.     We  keep  it  constantly  up  to  date. 
Third — Our  maps  are  authentic.     They  are  the  result  of  official  investiga- 

gations  by  the  Lake  and  Geological  Survey  and  the  Ordinance 

Survey  of  England.     In  fact  every  official  survey  throughout 

the  civilized  world  has  been  used. 
Comprehensive  Dependable  Superior. 

The  JOHN  A.  HERTEL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Manufacturing  Publishers  and  Importers 
182  SPADINA  AVENUE         -         -         TORONTO 


PICTURES 

FOR  SCHOOL   ROOM    DECORATION 

ARCHITECTURE,  VIEWS  FROM   NATURE,  SCULPTURE 
OLD      MASTERPIECES,      MODERN     ART,     PORTRAITS 

THE  CELEBRATED  ELSON  PICTURES 

ELSON  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PHOTOGRAVURES 

are    based    on    negatives,    made     directly    from    the    originals. 

They  are  rich  in  tone,  correct  in  values,  and  fadeless. 

A    limited    number    of    Catalogues    illustrating    and    describing 

about    two    hundred    of    the    most    celebrated    Pictures,    with 

historical   references   and   notes   on  the  Artists,  will  be  sent  on 

request  at  the  nominal  price  of  5c.  each  (in  stamps). 

This  Catalogue  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference.      Send  for  one 

promptly  while  our  supply  lasts. 


McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD., 


615     YONGE     STREET, 

TORONTO,     ONT. 
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Alberta  he  will  take  charge  of  the  College  of  Education  which  is  to  be 
opened  next  fall  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  has  recently  made  provision  for 
teachers-in-training  in  the  Provincial  Normal  Schools  to  organize  as  locals 
of  the  Alliance  in  their  respective  schools.  The  membership  fee  in  these 
locals  is  fifty  cents  and  those  who  join  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  of  the  Alliance  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the 
close  of  the  normal  school  term. 

The  executive  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  will  bring  in  a 
recommendation  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Alliance  to  the  effect 
that  all  teachers  be  admitted  to  membership  who  are  teaching  in  any 
institution  supported  by  Dominion,  Provincial,  or  municipal  taxation. 
This  resolution  is  designed  to  do  away  with  any  misunderstanding  or  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  the  right  of  teachers  to  join  the  Alliance  who  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Alberta  governments. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  in  Alberta  continues  very  acute.  It  is 
reported  that  attempts  to  draw  teachers  from  the  East  are  largely  futile. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  in  Canada  at  present  holding  teaching 
certificates  who  are  not  teaching.  The  inference  is  that  teachers'  salaries 
are  too  low. 

Quebec 

Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  M.A.  who  has  held  the  chair  of  education  in 
McGill  University  since  1908  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
McGill  University  thus  loses  another  of  its  best  known  men  to 
Toronto.  Professor  Dale's  well  known  interest  in  social  matters  has 
given  him  splendid  opportunities  for  special  knowledge.  From  Borough 
Road  Training  College,  to  an  extension  lectureship  at  Oxford,  and  then  to 
McGill,  he  has  always  displayed  the  keenest  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  masses  and  in  relating  education  to  common  life.  He  took  a  promin- 
ent part  in  the  Workers'  Education  Association  in  England  and  since 
coming  to  Canada  has  associated  himself  with  numerous  activities  which 
touch  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  founded  the  McGill  School  of  Physical 
Education  and  the  Social  Workers'  Federation.  During  the  last  year 
of  the  w^ar  he  was  overseas  as  a  special  lecturer  at  the  Khaki  College. 
The  University  Settlement  and  the  People's  Forum  will  also  miss  Pro- 
fessor Dale  whose  numerous  friends  will  regret  his  leaving  Montreal  to 
direct  work  which  how^ever  is  so  near  his  heart.  McGill's  loss  will  be 
Toronto's  gain. 

The  epidemic  of  influenza  has  proved  very  costly  to  the  teaching 
profession  in  Quebec.  Two  prominent  teachers  have  been  removed  by 
death.     Principal  I.  O.  Vincent  of  Edward  VH  School,  Montreal,  was  a 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 

FOR 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  WORDS  NET,  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty- Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  gross  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
HIGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENABLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC  PITMAN   &   SONS 


2  West  4t5th  St., 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand",  $1.60;    "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting",  70c.     Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


PERSONAL   CHARM 


WOMAN  has  no  more  infallible  charm  than  a 
beautiful  skin.  You  may  have  lost  the 
clearness  and  color  of  you  skin  through 
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Preparations  will  restore  it.  Pimples,  Blackheads, 
Undue  Redness,  Blotches  or  any  non-infectious  skin 
disease  will  yield  to  Princess  Preparations.  Ask 
our  advice  about  your  trouble.      Consultation   Free. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier   - 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 
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very  active  member  of  the  Teachers'  Executive  and  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee on  compulsory  education.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  daughter  who 
were  both  just  recovering  from  pneumonia  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Miss 
Grace  Simpson  of  Ormstown  Academy  was  also  taken.  She  was  one  of 
the  best  French  specialists  in  the  whole  Province  and  will  be  much  missed. 

Montreal  Protestant  Board  has  published  a  new  scale  of  salaries  to 
take  effect  on  May  1st.  Teachers  with  model  diplomas  will  commence 
at  a  minimum  of  $950  with  annual  increases  which  will  take  them  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,700  in  the  7th  year  class.  The  teachers  of  kindergarten 
and  6th  year  classes  are  still  dissatisfied,  however,  with  their  salaries  and 
will  probably  demand  further  increases. 

The  Outremont  School  Board  has  adopted  a  scale  which  is  in  some 
respects  a  better  one  in  that  it  goes  to  $1,950  as  a  maximum  for  7th  year 
teachers  and  $2,100  for  teachers  of  Grades  VHI-XI.  After  the  sixth 
year  of  service  salaries  increase  by  $100  a  year.  The  Board  also  pays  the 
stoppages  to  the  pension  fund  and  does  not  deduct  them  from  the  salaries. 

Nova  Scotia 

A  valuable  addition  to  our  local  educational  literature  has  recently 
been  published.  It  is  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Educational 
Conference,  held  in  Antigonish,  August,  1919.  Every  paper  in  this  report 
is  well  worth  reading.  One  innovation  advocated  at  this  Conference  was 
the  establishment  of  a  pedagogic  department  in  each  county  academy  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  This  would  lessen  the  expense  entailed  by 
requiring  prospective  teachers  to  travel  to  Truro  where  the  Provincial 
Normal  College  is  situated. 

"  With  the  same  purpose  in  view,  it  has  been  proposed  to  hold  county 
Normal-training  Institutes  of  six  weeks'  duration  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. (Attendance  at  Normal  College  is  not  compulsory  for  the  licensing 
of  teachers).  These  short  course  institutes,  it  is  argued,  would  reach 
many  young  people  who,  otherwise,  would  teach  without  any  professional 
training.     Such  short  courses  are  not  yet  definitely  decided  upon. 

In  common  with  other  Provinces,  teachers'  salaries  are  slowly  but 
steadily  advancing.  Many  towns  have  granted  20  per  cent,  increase 
during  the  present  year. 

Manitoba 

Recently  a  very  fine  consolidated  school  was  opened  at  Oakner,  a  little 
place  about  158  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
This  is  a  tiny  village  of  eight  or  ten  homes  and  yet  through  consolidation 
with  the  surrounding  rural  community  has  a  $25,000  school.  It  is 
thoroughly  modern,  with  electric  light,  waterworks,  playrooms,  labora- 
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REUNION 

FACULTY    OF    EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO 


Tuesday,    April     6th,     1920 


To  this  annual  function  are  invited  all  former  students  of  this  Faculty 
of  Education  and  all  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  engaged 
in  educational  work. 


The  Committee  is  arranging  to  have  this  year's  Reunion  held  in  Hart 
House — ^an  edifice  unique  among  the  uaiversity  buildings  of  the  world. 
The  Great  Hall,  the  Theatre  (best  equipped  stage  in  America),  the  Swimming 
Pool,  the  Gymnasiums  are  features  of  Hart  House  which  in  themselves 
would  be  worth  a  visit  to  Toronto.  This  wonderful  building,  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  social  life  of  the  students  of  the  University,  will  be  thrown 
open  for  inspection  on  the  occasion  of  this  Reunion. 


PROGRAMME   (Tuesday,    April    6th) 

5  p. m.  to  7  p.m. — Musicale  and  social  gathering  in  Hart  House  Theatre. 

7  p.m  to  8.30  p.m. — Dinner  in  the  Great  Hall. 

8.30  p.m.  to  ll.p.m. — Dancing  in  Gymnasium  and  inspection  of  building. 


Tickets  $1.50  each 

In  the  theatre  and  at  the  dinner  table  guests  will  be  arranged  according 
to  "Years".  Accommodation  is  limited  to  350 — and  last  year's  attendance 
approached  this  number.  To  avoid  disappointment  and  also  to  assist  the 
Committee,  will  you  please  write  at  once  for  your  reservation?  Remittance 
at  the  same  time  will  be  appreciated. 

It  is  most  important  that  you  write  at  once  to  say  that  you  are 
coming^.  Also,  tell  others  about  this  Reunion.  It  has,  in  previous  years, 
been  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  occasion;  this  year's  Reunion  promises  to  sur- 
pass all  others. 

Committee: — G.  A.  Cornish  (chairman);  Mrs.  W.  T.  Sinclair  (secretary); 
F.  E.  Coombs,  W.  Pakenham,  G.  M.  Jones,  W.  J.  Dunlop,  G.  A.  Cline, 
E.  L.  Daniher,  N.  L.  Murch,  Frank  Halbus,  Mrs.  Halbus,  Peter  Sandiford, 
D.  H.  Axon,  H.  B.  Kilgour. 

Faculty    of    Education    Building 

371   JBloor    St.,    West 

TORONTO 
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lory,  domestic  science  room,  and  library,  as  well  as  assembly  hall  and  four 
fine  classrooms.  The  children,  who  number  about  80,  come  from  the 
surrounding  country  in  vans,  the  longest  drive  being  six  miles.  The 
playground  will  be  nine  acres.  This  will  be  fixed  up  this  year  and  a 
teacher's  residence  erected. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  on  April  5th  to  8th  in  the  Kelvin  Technical  High 
School,  Winnipeg. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Manitoba  School  Trustees'  Association 
was  held  in  Westminster  Church,  Winnipeg,  on  February  24th,  25th  and 
26th.  Among  the  speakers  from  outside  were  Dr.  Grant  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto;  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Toronto,  and  Dr.  Flint  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  president,  S.  H.  Forrest,  of 
Souris,  in  his  address  gave  some  startling  figures  regarding  teachers' 
salaries.  He  declared  that  the  "salaries  of  teachers  had  advanced  only 
25%  since  1914  whilst  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  up  at  least  70%.  The 
following  are  the  new  officers:  President— J.  A.  Glen,  of  Russell;  vice- 
president — J.  W.  Seater,  of  Rivers;  H.  W.  Coxsmith,  of  High  Bluff. 
The  other  menbers  of  the  executive  are  J.  A.  Marion,  of  St.  Boniface; 
E.  J.  Scales,  of  Virden;  W.  Iverach,  of  Isabella;  W.  H.  French,  of  Stoney 
Mountain;  H.  N.  McNeil,  of  Dauphin;  and  S.  H.  Forest,  of  Souris. 
John  Murray,  of  Hamiota,  was  appointed  auditor. 

The  Wallace  Trustees'  Association,  at  its  convention  on  January 
28th,  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  a  municipal  school  board  for  that 
municipality. 

The  Elkhorn  school  board  has  raised  its  minimum  to  $900,  and  is 
preparing  to  build  a  teachers'  residence. 

The  third  annual  merchants'  short  course  at  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba was  held  at  the  Arts  Building  on  February  23rd  to  27th.  The 
■attendance  and  the  interest  were  good. 

Returned  soldiers  will  be  loaned  sums  up  to  $400  each  to  aid  them  to 
become  teachers,  it  is  proposed  under  amendments  to  the  School  Act  to 
be  brought  before  the  Legislature. 

Miss  Irene  Best,  head  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  at  the 
William  Whyte  school,  Winnipeg,  died  about  two  weeks  ago.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  teachers  on  the  Winnipeg  staff. 


VAN'T    HOF    &  BLOKKER 

BULB   GROWERS  AND   EXPORTERS  AKERSLOOT.  HOLLAND 


Import  orders  solicited  from  schools,  school  boards,  garden  clubs,  civic  ixnprore- 
xnent  leagues,  or  any  {groups  desiring  to  co-operale  in  buying  wholesale.  Orders 
for  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  irises,  etc.,  for  fall  planting  accepted  up  to  July. 


Catalogue  ready  in  early  April.     Organize  a    tulip  club.     Beautify    your   school. 
Hold  a  flower  show.    Write    CANADIAN  OFFICE.  41  ALBANY  AVE.,  TORONTO. 
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tte  School 

*  *  Recti  cultus  pec  tor  a  rohorant " 

Editorial  Notes 

Onflrfipflt*  ^"  ^"^  educational  system  the  inspector  of  schools 

«  J  .  holds  what  may  properly  be  termed  a  "key"  position. 

He  stands  between  the  teachers  and  the  educational 
authorities;  also  between  the  teachers  and  the  public.  His  is  a  post  of 
power  and  of  influence.  What  qualifications  should  be  required  of 
applicants  for  these  positions?  Who  should  appoint  them?  Obviously, 
qualifications  for  such  posts  should  be  threefold — scholarship,  experi- 
ence, personality  should  be  considered.  But  which  is  most  important? 
To  ascertain  the  practice  in  this  regard  throughout  the  Dominion  The 
School  has  enquired  of  the  Education  Offices  in  each  Province  and  the 
substance  of  the  replies  (from  west  to  east)  is  given  below. 

In  British  Columbia  inspectors  of  Public  Schools  must  be  holders  of 
either  first  class  or  academic  certificates ;  they  must  have  given  excellent 
service  in  the  Public  or  High  Schools  of  the  Province.  No  inspectors' 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Inspectors  in  Alberta  must  be  graduates  of  a  university  of  recognized 
standing,  must  have  pursued  a  course  of  training  which  entitles  them  to 
a  first-class  professional  certificate,  and  must  have  had  extended  and 
successful  experience  in  Alberta  schools.  The  amount  of  experience 
required  is  not  stated  but  the  average  is  probably  at  least  six  years. 
It  is  considered  of  importance  that  this  experience  should  be  obtained 
partly  in  the  rural  and  elementary  schools,  but  this  is  not  strictly  insisted 
upon.  From  the  ranks  of  successful  principals  of  schools  in  which  are 
taught  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  work  inspectors  are 
largely  chosen.  Appointments  to  the  inspectoral  staff  are  for  two  years 
and  are  made  permanent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
at  the  end  of  that  time. 

In  Saskatchewan  "inspectors  are  appointed  from  among  the  men 
in  the  Province  who  have  had  outstanding  success  as  teachers.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  not  only  in  elementary  but  also  in  secondary 
schools  receive  the  preference.  In  most  cases  university  graduates  are 
selected  though  there  are  a  number  of  men  on  the  staff  who  hold  only 
first-class  teachers'  certificates". 
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"In  order  to  qualify  for  a  position  as  public  school  inspector  in 
Manitoba  one  must  hold  a  first-class  professional  certificate.  Our 
regulations  do  not  specify  any  minimum  number  of  years  or  any  experi- 
ence in  any  particular  type  of  school.  In  making  our  appointments 
we  endeavour  to  secure  men  who  have  served  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years  in  this  Province  and  who  have  had  experience  in  elementary 
school  work.  In  selecting  our  men  we  take  into  account  a  man's  general 
standing  in  his  community  as  well  as  his  success  in  school  work.  We 
have  some  excellent  teachers  who  would  never  make  satisfactory  in- 
spectors because  of  their  inability  to  get  out  of  their  shell  and  mix  with 
the  public  in  a  proper  manner". 

Inspectors  of  Public  Schools  are,  in  Ontario,  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  for  a  county  or  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  city, 
and  the  appointment  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
in  whose  hands  is,  also,  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for  the  districts. 
The  qualifications  required  are  seven  years'  successful  experience,  of 
which  at  least  five  must  have  been  spent  in  Public  Schools,  a  first-class 
teacher's  certificate,  a  B.A.  degree  from  a  recognized  university,  or  a 
certificate  as  specialist  in  one  of  the  "departments"  (English,  science, 
mathematics,  classics,  moderns),  and  a  certificate  of  having  passed 
successfully  the  inspectors'  course  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

According  to  the  school  law  of  Quebec  a  candidate  for  a  position  as 
inspector  must  (1)  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  (2)  Have  obtained 
a  diploma  for  a  primary  superior  school.  (3)  Have  taught  for  at  least 
five  years.  (4)  Not  have  discontinued  teaching  for  more  than  five 
years.  (5)  Have  successfully  passed  an  examination  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  proper  committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  appointment  of  inspectors  approved  by  either  the 
Protestant  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Committees  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province. 

In  New  Brunswick  "all  candidates  for  the  office  of  inspector  shall 
have  taught  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  and  shall  have  obtained 
the  highest  class  of  license  (Grammar  School)  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations".  As  far  as  teaching  experience  is  concerned  no  distinction 
is  made  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  practice  in  Nova  Scotia  is  that  an  inspector  "must  be  nominated 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  (the  Provincial  Government  Executive  of  which  the 
Superintendent  is  secretary).  The  Superintendent  nominates  the  most 
effective  and  active  principal  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  inspectoral 
division  of  the  county.  He  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  profession  within 
the  inspectorate  and  able  to  impress  the  general  public  as  a  speaker  and 
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business  man.  Where  possible  he  must  hold  the  academic  license, 
which  now  requires  not  only  graduation  from  a  recognized  university 
(one  which  has  a  four  years'  course  after  a  matriculation  standard, 
practically  the  equivalent  of  our  Grade  XII  pass  on  the  matriculation 
subjects),  but  a  subsequent  examination  known  as  "The  University 
Graduates'  Testing  Examination  ".  We  cannot  accept  a  university  B.A., 
for  if  we  did  it  from  one  institution  we  might  be  compelled  to  do  it  for 
all.  If  we  did  it  for  all  it  would  be  a  premium  on  the  cheapest  university 
course ' ' . 

The  letter  from  Prince  Edward  Island  says:  "Our  inspectors  are 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  selected  from  among  the 
male  teachers  of  the  first  class  or  highest  class.  The  preference  is  given 
to  those  teachers  who  have  had  considerable  experience  and  have  proved 
themselves  capable  and  efficient  in  the  schools,  either  elementary  or 
high". 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  every  Province,  teaching  experience  is 
insisted  upon  and  a  certain  academic  standing  is  required.  In  two  cases 
that  intangible  quality  which  cannot  be  accurately  measured,  weighed, 
or  valued,  but  which  is  so  easily  recognized  when  present  and  so  greatly 
missed  when  absent — that  power  known  as  "personality"  or  the  ability 
to  "mix"  well — is  also  specifically  mentioned;  no  doubt,  it  is  in  every 
case  anxiously  sought.  In  some  Provinces  the  central  authority,  in 
others  the  local  authority,  makes  the  appointment.  In  some  Provinces 
the  qualifications  seem  to  be  rigidly  prescribed;  in  others  the  require- 
ments are  elastic. 

There  is  a  demand  from  some  teachers  in  Ontario  that  inspectors 
be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  public  school  work 
and  not  of  those  who  are  high  school  teachers  and  whose  public  school 
experience  is  more  or  less  remote.  How,  say  these  teachers,  can  a  high 
school  man  who,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  taught  an  ungraded  school 
for  five  years  know  the  problems  of  the  elementary  education  of  to-day? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  scholarship  also  needed?  And  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  one  who  is  engrossed  in  the  routine  of  elementary  class- 
room work  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  problems  of  elementary  education 
"in  the  large"?  What  are  the  relative  values  of  experience  and  of 
academic  training?  There  are  two  sides  to  this  as  to  every  question. 
In  England,  as  one  teacher  from  that  country  puts  it,  "they  go  for 
brains  and  trust  that  the  inspector  will  pick  up  experience".  There  one 
year's  experience  before  appointment  is  desired  but  is  not  always  insisted 
upon — an  opportunity  to  obtain  this  is  sometimes  arranged  for  after 
appointment. 

The  School  is  not  at  this  time  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
but  is  merely,  so  as  to  invite  discussion,  recording  in  a  sketchy  sort  of 
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way  the  results  of  a  preliminary  investigation.  Those  interested  are 
urged  to  send  in  for  publication  their  views  on  the  ideal  qualifications 
to  be  required  of  inspectors. 

p  ,  Dr.    Putman's    Report   for    1919   on    the    Public 

.    '        .  Schools  of  Ottawa  is  contained  in  a  fifty-four  page 

P  booklet    which    is    really    a    comprehensive,    though 

concise,  treatise  on  education.  It  is  not  possible,  in 
one  or  two  paragraphs,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Report  or 
of  the  forceful  manner  in  which  educational  truths  are  therein  expressed. 
The  inspector  points  out  that  children  leaving  school  are  seeking  "almost 
any  kind  of  job  that  will  not  soil  the  hands",  and  that  this  tendency  is 
far  from  being  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada.  Speaking  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  staff  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision 
of  city  playgrounds,  he  reminds  young  teachers  that  an  attractive  future 
may  easily  open  for  them  "if  they  are  willing  thoroughly  to  master 
some  special  phase  of  school  work".  There  is  a  discussion  of  the  need 
for  special  Normal  Schools  to  train  urban  teachers,  also  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Winnipeg  Educational  Conference.  The  greatest 
problem.  Dr.  Putman  says,  is  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers 
who  will  make  of  teaching  a  life  work. 

The  Report  also  contains  a  most  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Slemon  on 
"The  Teacher's  Problem",  from  which  just  one  sentence  can  here  be 
quoted.  "Only  when  teachers  show  by  absorption  in  their  work  that 
it  is  of  first  importance  will  that  work  be  so  regarded  by  others"? 

The  average  cost  of  education  per  pupil  per  year  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Ottawa  was  $40.13  in  1909;  $52.07  in  1914;  and  $64.03  in  1919. 

„,      ^    .      .  Ontario's     "Educational     Parliament"     has    ad- 

_,,        ..        -  journed    after   a   very   successful    session.         Manv 

Educational  u    .-  ^  ^    u^     a-' 

.  ...  excellent    papers    were    read;     many    valuable    dis- 

cussions  took  place;  many  suggestions  were  offered; 
there  was  some  destructive  criticism  and  a  good  deal  of  vigorously 
constructive  criticism. 

One  most  important  feature  of  the  O.E.A.  which  does  not  receive 
mention  in  reports  is  the  continuous  informal  discussion  in  the  Uni- 
versity rotunda  before,  during,  and  after  the  sessions.  Here  old  friends 
are  met  and  new  acquaintances  are  made;  grievances  are  aired  and 
experiences  exchanged.  This  year  the  conversation  indicated  a  tre- 
mendous unrest  among  teachers  because  the  profession  is  not  accorded 
either  the  status  or  the  remuneration  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  com- 
parison with  the  trades  and  the  other  professions.  On  this  point  the 
discussion  was  m.ost  vigorous  and  there  were  many  who  expressed  the 
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utmost  discontent.  All  advocated  organization;  some  would  base 
promotion  and  principals'  certificates  on  long  experience;  a  few  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  be  asked  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  the 
superannuation  scheme  and  that  teachers  be  relieved  of  the  present 
deduction  from  salary.  To  the  observer  it  would  appear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

By  the  way,  why  is  it  that  only  about  one  thousand  teachers  attend 
the  O.E.A.,  though  there  are  over  twelve  thousand  teachers  in  the 
Province?  In  other  Provinces,  where  there  is  a  much  smaller  number 
of  teachers,  the  attendance  at  the  Easter  Convention  is  said  to  be  fully 
as  large  as  in  Ontario. 


Ankle — A  part  of  the  body  of  no  use  except  to  sprain,  in  which  case  it  means  that 
you  get  a  holiday.  Ass — A  word  applied  to  one  who  asks  whether  there  are  any  home 
lessons  when  the  teacher  has  forgotten  to  give  the  class  any.  From  A  Schoolboy's 
Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

Bell — An  instrument  of  mental  torture.  A  signal  that  imprisonment  is  beginning 
for  the  day.  Book — Another  instrument  in  use  expressly  for  torturing  pupils.  From 
A  Schoolboy's  Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

Class — As  many  pupils  as  one  teacher  can  conveniently  aggravate  at  a  time.  (See 
Teacher.)  Desk — A  place  behind  which  the  pupils  are  made  to  sit  while  in  prison. 
Only  useful  for  concealing  candy,  apples,  chewing-gum,  etc.  From  A  Schoolboy's 
Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

English — A  horrible  thing.  Worse  to  get  out  of  the  mouth  than  molasses  candy. 
Exercise  Books — ^Things  in  which  to  draw  the  teacher.  Expulsion — The  final  and 
extreme  penalty  of  the  school.  Absolutely  final.  From  A  Schoolboy's  Dictionary  by 
W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

Fire — The  super-heaven  of  the  schoolboy.  An  ideal.  Only  to  be  dreamt,  thought, 
talked  about.  It  never  happens.  French — A  language  composed  mostly  of  grave 
accents.  Good  Boy — An  animal  who  likes  to  go  to  school.  A  lunatic.  (See  Pet). 
From  A  Schoolboy's  Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

Holiday — Schoolboy's  delight.  Ink — A  deadly  weapon.  The  manner  of  using 
this  liquid  is  by  dipping  a  pen  into  it  and  flicking  it  toward  the  enemy.  Especially 
disastrous  to  a  stiff  collar.  Kick — A  method  of  offence.  Offensive  to  most  boys.  It 
must  not  be  used  in  connection  with  a  pugilistic  combat.  This  regulation  may  be  called 
a  foot-rule.     From  A  Schoolboy's  Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

Latin — A  language  said  to  be  dead  but  still  at  large — in  schools.  Lesson — Some- 
thing that  is  always  dry,  no  matter  how  wet  it  is  outside.  Martyr — The  name  applied 
to  one  who,  when  the  lesson  is  utterly  devoid  of  moisture,  creates  a  diversion  and,  while 
getting  punished,  allows  the  class  to  get  some  well-earned  rest.  From  A  Schoolboy's 
Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

Naughty — ^The  term  a  lady-teacher  uses  in  speaking  of  a  pupil.  Nothing,  Know 
(Know-nothing). — The  polite  term  for  a  dunce.  Office — The  place  to  keep  canes,  straps, 
and  principals.  Pen — An  instrument  of  warfare,  either  to  be  used  as  a  bayonet  or  as 
described  under  Ink.     From  A  Schoolboy's  Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 


A  New  Superintendent  of  Education 


S.  J.  WILLIS,  B,A 
International  Press  photograph. 


Away  over  in  the  Pacific  Pro- 
vince, called  by  a  former  Premier 
"that  sea  of  mountains",  there 
is  a  new  occupant  of  "the  seat 
of  the  mighty"  in  education — 
in  November  last  Samuel  John 
Willis,  B.A.,was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  British 
Columbia.  Born  in  Kingston, 
P.E.I. ,  in  July,  1877,  the  new 
Superintendent  has  fully  obeyed 
the  admonition  to  "go  West" 
and  has  put  the  width  of  the 
continent  between  his  present 
sphere  of  labour  and  his  birth- 
place. 

Mr.  Willis  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  his  native  Province  and  his  secondary  education  in  Prince  of 
Wales  College,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  For  two  years  he  taught  in  the 
Island  Province  and  then  for  a  few  months  in  Montreal  High  School. 
He  then  entered  McGill  University  and  graduated  in  1900.  From 
Montreal  he  went  to  British  Columbia  shortly  after  graduation,  was 
appointed  the  same  year  to  the  staff  of  the  Boys'  Central  School,  Victoria, 
and  the  next  year  received  an  appointment  to  the  stafT  of  Victoria  High 
School.  In  this  school  he  taught  for  seven  years  and  became  its  Prin- 
cipal in  1908.  From  1910  to  1916  he  was  Dean  of  McGiU  University 
College,  Victoria,  and,  from  1916  to  1918,  associate  professor  of  classics 
in  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  This  latter  position  he  resigned 
to  become,*  in  1918,  Supervising  Principal  of  King  Edward  High  School, 
Vancouver,  the  position  he  held  when  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  Province. 

The  new  Superintendent  has  had  an  experience  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  which  should  be  an  invaluable  asset 
to  him  in  solving  the  many  and  varied  problems  which  confront  the 
administrator  in  twentieth-century  education.  The  positions  he  holds, 
and  has  held,  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  indicate  that  he  is, 
and  has  been,  a  good  "mixer"  and  a  prominent  citizen.  The  School 
wishes  him  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  important  and  difficult 
work  he  has  undertaken.  W.  J.  D. 
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Inspector  W.  J.  Stevenson  very  kindly  furnishes  this  interesting  picture  of  the 
Estevan  Normal  School  class. 


ViNELANu  School  and  School  GaIidens.  Principal — G.  W.  Clark. 

Three  teachers;  work  covered  to  Junior  Graduation;  garden  is  100  ft.  square — 
front  (shown  in  picture)  devoted  to  flowers,  back  to  experiments  and  vegetable  growing. 
The  Principal  writes:  "During  the  present  year  we  have  begun  domestic  science  and 
the  hot  lunch,  supplying  each  pupil  who  remains  at  noon  with  some  hot  dish,  such  as 
cocoa  or  soup.  This  year  we  intend  to  make  our  garden  supplement  the  hot  lunch 
for  next  year  by  growing  such  vegetables  as  will  be  useful  for  the  purpose". 
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Education  of  New  Canadians  in  Alberta 


C.    SANSOM,    B.A. 
Normal  School,  Calgary 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  more  interesting,  certainly  no  more  important, 
educational  work  being  carried  on  in  Alberta  than  that  which 
comes  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  B.A.,  Supervisor  of 
Schools  among  the  New  Canadians.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Morgan  for  the  following  information  in  regard  to  this  work  and  passes 
it  on  in  the  belief  that  the  manner  of  handling  this  problem  in  Alberta 
will  be  of  very  general  interest  to  readers  of  The  School. 

In  dealing  with  the  educational 
situation  of  one  of  these  "foreign" 
communities,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  Alberta,  the  first  move  is 
to  secure  a  map  of  the  community 
showing  each  quarter-section  and  the 
number  of  children  living  thereon. 
But  this  is  often  more  easily  said 
than  done.  For  there  are  apt  to  be 
a  few  shrewd  individuals  in  every 
community  who  have  little  difficulty 
in  convincing  their  more  credulous 
neighbours  that  the  official  who  is  de- 
puted to  get  this  information  is  not 
actuated  by  a  single-minded  deter- 
mination to  keep  down  the   taxes. 

STRETTON,  S.D.,  No.  1187,  KUscoty,  Alberta.      And  SO  Oppositiou   SCtS  in.       EvCU  in 

Teacher— Miss  Edna  M.  Fee.  formerly  of  Stayncr,     -i^    ^^^^    ^f    ^»-,^^^;^^^    ^;^+-^:^-(-„    4-U^ 
Ontario.     School  nurse.  Miss  Jean  Crosby,  in  fore-    the    casC    Ot    Organized    districts    the 


ground 

from  the  first  lumber  shipped  over  the  C.N.R.  to 

Kilscoty;   attendance  22.  .1 


The.oidest  school  in  the  district;  built  g^crctary  somctimcs  rcfuscs  to  give 


information  and  it  has  to  be 
secured  through  other  channels.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  send  a 
man  to  secure  the  information  who  speaks  the  language  of  the  com- 
munity; and  sometimes  even  he  has  to  keep  very  quiet  as  to  the  real 
motive  behind  his  solicitous  enquiries  into  the  affairs  of  his  compatriots. 
Nor  are  the  suspicions  of  these  people  in  regard  to  the  activities  of 
these  investigating  officials  entirely  unfounded  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  Many  are  the  pit-falls  to  trap  the  unwary.  For  in  unorganized 
territory,  when  a  reliable  census  has  been  obtained  and  where  the 
number  of  children  warrant,  the  authorities  quietly  proceed  to  erect  a 
new  district,  build  a  school,  and  engage  a  teacher,  all  in  the  control  of 
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an  Official  Trustee,  in  cases  where  the  people  themselves  refuse  to  take 
the  matter  up.  Nor  is  this  an  end  of  trouble ;  for  there  is  still  an  Attend- 
ance Act  to  be  observed;  and,  adding  insult  to  injury,  as  it  were, 
comes  the  building  of  another  schoolroom  and  the  employment  of  two 
teachers  in  districts  where  there  are  more  than  sixty  children  to  attend ! 

"During  the  past  few  months",  writes  Mr.  Morgan,  "I  have  given 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  organizing  of  two-room  schools  where  the 
number  of  children  in  the  district  is  over  sixty.  It  will  take  all  the  year, 
1920,  to  clear  up  this  part  of  the  work  and  establish  two-room  schools 
where  they  are  needed.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  two-room  schools 
will  effect  a  marvellous  revolution  in  the  progress,  of  these  districts. 
Thirty  foreign-speaking  pupils  are  quite  enough  for  any  one  teacher. 
I  am  also  giving  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  establishment  of  teacher's 
residences  of  a  better  type  than  those  formerly  provided". 

"Under  an  A.ct  of  the  1919  Legislature  the  Department  of  Education 
pays  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  teacher's  residence  and  equipment  when 
the  residence  costs  $1,000  or  more,  when  the  furniture  for  the  same 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  when  the  site 
for  the  residence  contains  five  acres;  this  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
school  grounds.  The  intention  of  the  Minister  is  to  provide  a  comfort- 
able home  for  the  teacher,  especially  the  married  man,  with  a  view  to 
retaining  his  services  in  the  profession.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  had 
many  applications  from  such  teachers  and  although  quite  a  few  resi- 
dences have  been  erected  we  have  found  that  we  are  unable  to  provide 
them  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  demands  from  married  men.  I 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  teachers'  homes  in  the  rural  districts 
w^ill  be  the  means  of  keeping  several  hundred  married  men  in  the  pro- 
fession who  would  otherwise  leave  us.  These  conditions  also  induce 
the  young  man  to  settle  down  and  make  teaching  his  life  work". 

As  a  special  inducement  for  certificated  teachers  in  Alberta  to  go 
into  this  work  the  Minister  of  Education  has  established  a  course  at  the 
Summer  School  in  the  teaching  of  non-English  Schools.  This  course 
covers  two  years  and  teachers  wishing  to  take  it  have  their  transportation 
paid  to  and  from  the  Summer  School  and  also  their  maintenance  charges 
in  residence,  provided  the  work  they  do  while  in  attendance  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  and  they  give  an  undertaking  to  serve 
two  years  in  one  of  these  districts. 


It  was  the  little  lad's  first  report  card  and  he  presented  it  to  his  mother  with  a  lot 
of  misgiving  for  there  was  one  mark  that  worried  him.  Among  the  excellent  standings 
the  mother  read,  "Deportment  99,"  and  she  was  pleased;  but  just  as  he  had  feared, 
she  said,  "You  must  have  whispered."  "Well,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  "I  guess 
maybe  I  did  whisper  that  many  times  but  I  didn't  think  she  saw  me. " 


The  Teaching  of  Proportion  and  Prospective 

J.    F.    TERRY, 

Art  Supervisor,  Medicine  Ilat  High  and  Public  Schools,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 

THE  progress  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  high  school  grades  is 
very  much  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  (on  the  part 
of  the  pupils)  of  the  application  of  the  rules  of  perspective  and 
proportion.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  students  do  not  understand, 
and  therefore  cannot  apply-,  the  fundamental  principles. 

Unfortunately,  many  teachers  do  not  themselves  thoroughly  under- 
stand these  principles,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  pupils  should 
have  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ideas  on  the  subject. 

After  thirty  years'  experience  in  all  grades  and  in  various  schools  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  proportion  and  perspective  are  introduced  and  taught  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  Public  School.  I  have  frequently  had  to  stop  a 
Grade  X  lesson  to  go  back  to  Grade  V  work.  Because  the  foundation 
was  faulty,  the  superstructure  was  a  failure.  The  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  admit,  in  many  cases,  that  they  do  not  understand  and  cannot 
apply  the  rules  of  perspective  and  more  particularly  those  of  proportion. 

Perspective  and  proportion,  as  rules,  are  not  introduced  till  Grade  V 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Alberta.  At  this  age  the  pupil  is  quite  old 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  rule.  If  the  following  course  is 
followed,  the  clear  logical  result  is  so  apparent  that  even  the  dullest 
child  can  see  and  appreciate  it. 

The  teacher  stands  by  the  blackboard  in  front  of  the  class,  each 
pupil  having  a  sheet  of  paper  on  his  desk.  The  teacher  makes  a  rough 
drawing  of  a  figure  (Fig.  1)  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  board  with  the 
feet  resting  on  the  ground  line  in  the  immediate  foreground,  explaining 
that  that  figure  is  standing  on  a  level  prairie,  is  six  feet  high,  and  will 
give  the  proportionate  height  for  the  whole  picture.  Six  feet  is  the 
standard  chosen  because  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  at  six  feet  the  eye 
can  see  on  a  plain,  or  on  the  sea,  a  distance  of  three  miles  (Fig.  l)and 
by  adhering  to  six  feet  and  three  miles  as  standards,  we  avoid  fractions, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  were  to  take  the  individual  height 
of  each  student.  It  will  also  be  found  that  a  line  drawn  through  the 
eye  of  the  figure  parallel  with  the  ground  line  where  the  feet  of  the 
figure  stand,  will  meet  the  three  mile  limit  of  vision  at  the  vanishing 
point  or  centre  of  vision  (cv.  Fig.  2). 

Now  proceed  to  make  the  figure  walk  along  this  line  as  far  as  No.  2 
(Fig.  3).     The  height  is  still  six  feet,  the  head  is  still  on  the  eye  line,  the 
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feet  are  still  on  the  ground;  but,  because  of  perspective,  the  drawing  is 
smaller  as  it  recedes.  Continue,  moving  the  figure  to  No.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7; 
the  same  rule  holds;  the  figure  is  still  six  feet,  the  head  still  en  the  eye 
line,  the  feet  still  on 
the  ground.  When 
the  figure  reaches  the 
eye  line  three  miles 
away  it  becomes  just 
a  dot,  but  it  is  still 
six  feet  high.  This 
is  common  sense  and 
the  child  readily 
agrees  that  it  is  so, 
especially  as  he  sees 
that,  in  the  picture 
made,  the  figure 
seems  to  be  really 
going  away  into  the 
distance.  He  sees 
this  phenomenon 
every  day,  but  it  is 
now  reduced  to  a 
rule.  Thus  we  obtain 
the  first  foundation 
of  the  rule  of  one- 
point  perspective  and 
with  it  that  of  pro- 
portion. 

Place  the  figure 
anywhere  on  the 
ground,  say,  at  eight, 
and  the  pupil  will 
easily  see  that  from 
eight  to  the  eye  line 
is  still  six  feet;  he 
will  draw  the  figure 
accordingly  and  be 
sure  that  the  propor- 
tion is  correct. 

We  shall  now  build  a  four-foot  sidewalk  from  where  the  first  figure 
stood  (Fig.  4)  for  three  miles  straight  ahead  so  that  the  figure  may  walk 
upon  it.  How  can  we  know  how  wide  to  make  the  sidewalk  at  the  feet 
of  the  first  figure?     Easily  enough.     From  the  ground  line  to  the  eye 
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line  is  six  feet  (mark  this  off  into  six  equal  parts  as  in  Fig.  4).  Each  part 
=  one  foot.  Take  four  of  them,  measure  along  the  ground  line  from 
(a)  to  {h)  and  you  have  the  width  of  the  sidewalk.     Draw  lines  from  (a) 

and  from  (6)  to  C.V. 
and  you  have  a  side- 
walk exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  thje  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
the  class  can  prove 
(by  the  rule)  that  it 
is  exactly  four  feet 
wide  all  the  way. 

Now,  as  we  are 
at  this  period  con- 
sidering only  one- 
point  or  parallel  per- 
spective, we  have  an 
excellent  opportunity 
to  prove  by  practical 
demonstration  that 
all  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  will  be 
parallel  with  the  sides 
and  the  bottom  of 
our  picture  (plane) 
respectively  or,  in 
other  words,  that 
they  will  be  parallel 
with  the  picture 
plane  while  those 
parallel  lines  receding 
will  meet  at  the  V.P. 
or  C.V.  (centre  of 
vision). 

If  we  draw  the 
boards  in  the  side- 
walk, beginning  with 
the'  nearest  board 
A.B.,  the  class  will 
see  at  once  that  if  you  break  the  rule  of  parallel  perspective  the  boards 
will  appear  to  tip  (c)  Fig.  5,  and  the  sidewalk  will  no  longer  appear  level, 
whereas  if  you  continue  to  draw  the  boards  parallel  with  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  i.e.  the  ground  line,  the  sidewalk  will  continue  to  appear 
perfectly  level  for  the  whole  three  miles. 
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Next,  let  us  draw  a  fence  beside  the  sidewalk.  To  obtain  the  correct 
height  of  the  fence  at  the  starting  point,  again  use  your  six-foot  rule. 
From  (a)  to  the  (Fig.  6)  eye  line  =  six  feet,  therefore,  four-sixths  of  this 
will  give  you  the 
height  of  a  four-foot 
fence  in  the  immed- 
iate foreground,  that 
isA.B.  Join  6  and  a 
and  you  will  have  the 
edge  of  the  first  board 
or  picket.  Now  draw 
the  boards  in  the 
fence  itself.  If  you 
deviate  by  a  fraction 
from  the  vertical  (i.e. 
the  parallel  with  the 
side  of  your  picture) 
your  fence  will  ap- 
pear to  be  falling 
either  to  the  right 
(c)  or  left  (d)  accord- 
ing to  the  slope  of  the 
line  drawn.  The 
class  sees  this  im- 
mediately and  so  we 
get  a  practical  de- 
monstration of  the 
soundness  of  the  rule 
of  parallel  perspec- 
tive. All  the  lines 
are  either  parallel 
with  the  picture  plane 
or  recede  to  the  cen- 
tre of  vision,  or  to  a 
vanishing  point  on 
the  eye  Hne. 

Now  take  a  step  further.  A  tree  growing  to  the  left  at  e  (Fig.  7) 
is,  we  will  say,  eighteen  feet  high.  Where  will  the  top  of  the  tree  be 
in  the  picture? 

Use  the  six-foot  rule  again.  From  e  to  the  eye  line  is  six  feet.  There- 
fore, three  times  six  being  eighteen,  the  top  of  the  tree  will  be  three 
times  the  height  of  the  space  between  e  and  the  eye  line.  That  is,  from 
e  to/  =  six  feet;   from/  to  g  =  six  feet;    from  g  to  h  =  six  feet.     Eighteen 
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feet  in  all  and  the  top  of  the  tree  h  will  be  out  of  the  picture.  Place  the 
tree  anywhere  you  like  in  the  picture,  the  rule  still  holds  good  and  you 
can  tell  exactly  the  height  of  any  tree  or  building  at  any  place  in  the 
picture.  Of  course,  if  the  tree  is  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the  top 
will  be  out  of  the  picture  altogether,  but  the  rule  is  not  affected.  Measure 
and  see.  From  the  ground  to  the  eye  line,  six  feet,  and  so  on.  You 
cannot  fail  to  get  an  absolutely  correct  result. 

Telephone  poles  can  now  be  placed  to  the  right  of  the  sidewalk. 
The  nearest  pole  (say,  fifteen  feet  high)  will  be  found,  on  applying  the 
six-feet  rule,  to  have  its  top  out  of  the  picture.  The  next  pole  h,  applying 
the  six-foot  rule,  will  have  its  top  at  c\  the  height  of  all  the  receding  poles 
can  be  measured  and  dots  placed  where  the  tops  would  come.  A  line 
drawn  from  dot  to  dot  would  lead  downwards  straight  to  the  vanishing 
point,  C.V.  Even  if  the  telephone  poles  cross  the  road,  the  exact 
height  of  each  can  be  ascertained  by  the  six-foot  rule  and  the  proportions 
will  be  absolutely  correct  in  every  case.  All  the  foregoing  remarks 
apply  only  to  a  level  ground  plane.  If  the  pupils  of  Grades  V  and  VI 
have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  proportion  and  one-point  per- 
spective, beginning  with  the  six-foot  rule.  Grade  VII  can  easily  be  made 
to  understand  that  by  raising  the  eye  line,  that  is,  by  the  observer 
climbing  higher  than  the  ground  level,  the  space  below  the  eye  line 
becomes  greater  than  six  feet  by  the  exact  height  the  eye  is  raised. 
Now  as  to  how  far  we  can  see  at  the  altered  level.  We  know  scientifically 
that  the  actual  distance  visible  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  height 
above  ^he  level  but  it  will  be  sufficiejit  for  public  school  grades  that  the 
pupils  understand  that  the  higher  w^e  go  the  higher  the  eye  line  will  be 
and  the  further  we  can  see. 

In  Grade  VI  two-point  or  angular  perspective  is  supposed  to  be 
introduced  but  I  have  found  it  advisable  in  most  cases  to  postpone  it 
to  Grade  VII,  preferring  to  drill  upon  proportion  and  one-point  or  parallel 
perspective  till  it  is  thoroughly  mastered.  The  results  have  justified 
this  course  in  every  case. 

A  very  good  rule  to  remember  is  that  in  one-point  or  parallel  per- 
spective, you  always  begin  with  the  nearest  surface  (front  or  side)  drawn 
parallel  to  the  P.P.  and  in  two-point  perspective  you  always  begin  with 
the  nearest  vertical  line.  This  course  is  quite  logical  as  in  three-point 
or  oblique  perspective  you  begin  with  the  point  nearest  to  you,  thus 
working  downw^ards  from  surface  to  line  and  from  line  to  point. 

There  has  been  too  much  dead,  uninteresting  ''cube"  work,  and  not 
enough  practical  application  of  the  rules  to  subjects  of  vital  interest  to 
the  students — subjects  that  are  intimately  connected  with  his  every- 
day life,  such  as  houses,  trees,  furniture,  people.  The  cube,  as  a  cube, 
is  not  interesting  to  the  student  but  as  a  potential  house,  chair,  or  table, 
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it  becomes  so.  The  trouble  is  that  our  models  are  far  too  small;  the 
students  almost  invariably  see  the  class-model  below  the  eye  and,  having 
no  knowledge  of  a  six-foot  rule  to  guide  them  in  proportion,  naturally 
make  the  most  glaring  blunders  in  drawling.  The  rules  can  be  taught 
more  accurately  and  infinitely  more  successfully  by  practical  application 
to  every-day  sights  familiar  and  interesting  to  the  child  than  by  even 
the  best  of  text-books  or  dry  study  of  the  cube. 

Applying  the  six-foot  rule  as  a  standard  of  measurement  in  drawing 
the  interior  of  a  school,  the  blackboard,  chalk  ledge,  and  furniture  can 
be  drawn  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room.  For  example, 
the  teacher's  desk,  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  skirting  board  and 
in  front  of  it,  will  be  lower  down  in  the  picture.  The  height  of  the  desk 
is  two  feet  six  inches.  From  the  ground  where  the  front  of  the  desk 
meets  the  floor,  a,  b  (Fig.  9),  to  the  eye  line  is  six  feet;  therefore,  the 
front  of  the  desk  will  be  two  feet  six  inches  of  that  six  feet  or  five-twelfths 
of  the  height;  all  four  corners,  a,  b,  c,  d,  of  the  front  of  the  desk  will  rule 
to  C.V.  The  space  behind  the  desk  and  between  it  and  the  wall  must 
leave  room  for  the  teacher  to  stand  or  sit,  so  the  bottom  line  e,  /,  can  be 
drawn  next,  meeting  the  converging  lines,  a-c.v.  and  b-c.v.  at  e  and  /. 
Lines  ruled  upwards  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  picture  will  cut  the 
lines  c-c.v.  and  d-c.v.  at  g  and  h,  thus  giving  the  top  of  the  desk,  c,  g,  h,  d, 
in  exact  proportion  if  the  desk  is  a  level  one.  A  six-foot  teacher  standing 
behind  the  desk  will  have  his  head  on  a  level  with  the  eye  line,  his  feet 
on  the  floor,  and  be  in  proper  proportion  to  his  desk  and  the  blackboard. 
Doors,  windows,  pictures,  and  mouldings  can  also  be  drawn  in  the 
same  manner  by  actual  measurement  and  be  in  perfect  proportion  to 
each  other. 

This  drawing  lesson  can  be  correlated  with  arithmetic  lessons  in 
actual  rules,  measurement  and  proportionate  length,  height,  area,  etc., 
and  both  subjects  will  become  more  interesting  because  the  pupil  is 
dealing  with  actual  realities  and  familiar  concrete  things  instead  of 
with  abstractions. 

The  proportionate  perspective  of  still  life  groups  below  the  eye,  such 
as  books  and  pottery,  the  difference  caused  by  uneven  or  rising  ground 
in  the  foreground  or  middle  distance  in  landscape,  and  several  other 
perspective  difficulties  can  be  simplified  and  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  application  of  the  six-foot  rule.  These  I  hope  to  deal  with  in  a 
subsequent  article. 


Child  doing  homework  on  his  porch  called  to  a  teacher  whom  he  knew,  as  she 
passed  along  his  street:  "Is  Upper  Genuine  in  the  Sahara  Desert"?  "Upper  what"? 
asked  the  teacher.  "Upper  Genuine  or  something  like  that",  returned  the  child 
again.     "If  it  is  Upper  Guinea  you  mean?     It  is  in  the  Sahara  Desert". 
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PROFESSOR    G.    A.    CORNISH, 

Faculty  of  Education,  Univeriity  of  Toronto 

THE  crow  shares  with  the  robin  the  distinction  of  being  the  best 
known  bird  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.     But  there  the  partnership 
ends;   for  while  everybody  has  a  kindly  feeHng  for  the  robin  and 
feels  that  he  is  almost  one  of  the  family,  the  crow  is  an  outlaw  and  every 

man's  hand  is  against  this 
Cain  among  birds.  Though 
an  outlaw  and  with  a  price 
on  his  head,  the  crow  is  not 
revengeful.  If  man  passes 
legislation  that  this  culprit 
may  be  shot  at  sight,  the 
crow  just  gazes  placidly 
down  from  the  most  con- 
spicuous perch  he  can  find, 
or  builds  his  nest  in  the  pine 
tree  nearest  the  farmer's 
house,  or  if  it  is  -ploughing- 
time  alights  in  the  furrows 
and  tries  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  farmer  by  eating 
cutworms,  wire -worms,  and 
other  noxious  creatures  that 
might  injure  the  crop.  If  the 
farmer  brings  out  his  gun 
the  wily  crow  appears  to  cal 
culate  its  carrying  power  and, 
no  matter  how  stealthily  the 
hunter  may  steal  up,  keeps 
just  beyond  range.  The  crow 
is  never  resentful  of  man's 
insulting  attitude  toward  him.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  like  man  and 
considers  him  an  interesting  object  to  tease,  for  he  seldom  takes  up 
his  abode  in  the  deep  woods  but  usually  in  the  fields  and  yards  in 
close  proximity  to  man. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  describing  the  colour  of  the  crow — he  is  jet 
black  from  beak  to  toe.  When  we  see  the  plumage  at  close  range  in  the 
sunshine,  its  metallic  lustre  gives  him  a  brilliancy  of  which  he  may  well 
be  proud.     He  enjoys  the  further  distinction  of  being  the  largest  of  the 
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common  birds  we  see  about  our  homes.  The  length  Is  almost  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  robin.  We  hear  the  hoarse  "caw"  as  we  lie  in  bed 
in  the  morning  and  it  can  be  heard  all  through  the  day  by  those  who 
listen.  Many  people  are  not  aware  that  besides  this  well-known  call 
he  makes  an  attempt  at  a  song  during  the  spring  when  courtship  stirs 
his  soul;  but  it  is  a  very  weak  attempt.  The  "caw"  of  the  crow  means 
many  things.  Those  w^ho  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  call  of  this 
bird  realize  that  in  that  one  word  there  is  a  whole  language  and  by 
different  tones,  inflections,  intensities,  and  qualities  it  can  express  many 
ideas,  but  what  man  can  translate  the  various  significations  of  that  one 
small  syllable? 

Though  the  crow  appears  in  February  or  March  (if  it  has  not  spent 
the  whole  winter  with  us)  it  is  in  no  great  hurry  to  take  on  the  exacting 
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Food  of  adult  crows.     Showing   the  varying  quantities  of  the  principal  items  from  month  to  month* 
and  the  relative  monthly  average  of  each  item. 

duties  of  family  life.  By  May,  however,  its  domestic  duties  are  well 
under  way.  Very  often  it  selects  for  its  nest  a  pine  tree  but  it  may  build 
in  an  oak  or  other  deciduous  tree.  Of  one  thing  it  is  very  careful — to 
have  an  abundance  of  dense  foliage  between  this  precious  structure  and 
any  terrestrial  animal  that  may  gaze  up  from  below.  Its  sociability 
restricts  its  selection  of  a  nesting-place  to  the  edge  of  a  clearing  or  to 
scattered  trees;  it  never  builds  in  the  dense  forest.  In  the  crotch  of  a 
tree  will  be  found  the  mass  of  coarse  sticks,  corn  stalks,  stems  of  weeds, 
etc.,  out  of  which  the  structure  is  built.  Within,  it  is  composed  of  softer 
material.  After  laying  four  or  five  eggs  they  (for  both  parents  share  the 
labour)  incubate  for  eighteen  days,  when  the  blind  and  naked  young  are 
born.     In  three  weeks,  however,  these  are  fully  fledged  and  ready  to 
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leave  the  nest.     Unlike  robins  and  sparrows  they  raise  only  one  brood 
during  the  season. 

In  the  autumn  the  crows  gather  in  great  flocks  which  roost  together 
in  the  same  localities  throughout  the  winter.  In  one  of  these  roosting- 
places  there  may  be  as  many  as  100,000  birds  and  they  may  all  be  huddled 
together  at  night  within  a  few  acres.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  ste  the 
crows  arrive  in  thousands  from  all  directions  at  the  roosts — and  it  is 
certainly  a  deafening  sound !  Each  morning  they  strike  off  in  every 
direction  to  forage.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  location  of 
these  roosting  places  in  the  United  States. 

Does  the  crow  deserve  the  bad  reputation  he  has  had  ever  since 
farmers  began  to  grow  corn  and  raise  poultry?  He  certainly  has  some 
very  bad  habits.  He  eats  corn  at  three  periods  of  its  growth,  when 
it  is  sprouting,  when  the  cobs  are  in  the  milk  stage,  and  after  the  corn 
is  cut  and  in  the  shock.     Crows  sometimes  root  up  a  large  part  of  the 

sprouting  grains  so  that  much 
of  it  has  to  be  replanted .  Often 
ten  per  cent  of  the  corn  in  the 
milk  stage  is  attacked,  and 
once  an  ear  is  exposed  it  will 
soon  rot.  Then  again  the  crow 
eats  the  eggs  and  young  of 
many  small  birds.  In  this  way 
many  useful  birds  are  de- 
stroyed, each  of  which  would 
probably  do  more  good  than 
the  crow.  So  his  criminal 
record  is  very  black.  There  is  still  another  count  against  him.  This  corn- 
eater  and  egg-eater  also  attacks  young  chickens,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 
Occasionally  one  crow  will  in  a  few  days  kill  and  devour  a  whole  brood  of 
young  chickens.  Nor  does  he  stop  with  little  chicks,  but  will  occasionally 
kill  a  chicken  as  large  as  himself.  We  gladly  turn  to  the  bright  side  of 
the  page.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the  crow  devours  thousands 
of  cutworms,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  other  harmful  insects.  Many 
a  field  mouse  falls  a  victim  to  his  keen  eye.  Further,  the  crow  is  a 
carrion  bird  and  eats  many  dead  fish  that  may  be  floating  on  the  water 
or  are  washed  up  on  the  shore  and  thus  prevents  them  from  polluting 
the  air  and  water. 

Altogether,  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  true 
economic  position  of  the  crow.  Probably  the  present  law  which  allows 
it  to  be  freely  destroyed  is  a  just  one.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  allow 
them  to  multiply,  but  it  would  in  all  probability  be  still  more  foolish 
to  wage  so  fierce  a  war  on  them  as  nearly  to  exterminate  them;  the 
present  law  keeps  a  just  balance. 
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J.  W.  EMERY,  D.Paed. 
Normal  School,  Stratford 

It  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  garden 
work  of  each  child  in  the  agriculture  class  should 
involve  some  problem.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 
1.  Plant  a  plot  of  potatoes  in  the  usual  manner, 
spray  two-thirds  of  them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for  blight  and  other 
fungus  diseases,  applying  the  spray  once  every  two  weeks  until  six 
sprayings  have  been  given.  Leave  the  other  third  unsprayed.  In 
other  respects  give  all  the  same  attention.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
dig  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  potatoes  separately,  weigh  them  and 
estimate  the  gain  on  one  acre. 

[Note. — Bordeaux  mixture  has  no  effect  on  potato  bugs  but  is  an 
effective  remedy  for  most  fungi.  For  directions  for  making  see  Bulletins 
No.  257  and  No.  258,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto.] 

2.  Plant  a  plot  of  potatoes,  cutting  the  sets  eight  to  the  ounce  for 
one-third  of  the  plot  and  two  to  the  ounce  for  the  remainder.  Plant  in 
the  usual  manner  and  give  same  attention  to  all  the  plants.  They  may 
be  all  sprayed  or  unsprayed  as  desired.  In  the  fall  dig  separately  and 
weigh  the  tubers  from  each  part.     Sets  of  other  weights  may  be  tried. 

3.  Prepare  a  plot  for  potatoes  and  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts. 
In  the  first  part  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  hill 
before  covering;  in  the  second,  add  the  same  amount  of  sulphate  of 
potash;  leave  the  remainder  without  fertilizer.  Give  all  potatoes  same 
attention  during  the  season.  A  second  or  third  application  of  the 
fertilizers  may  be  given  later  on  during  the  summer. 

4.  Grow  a  plot  of  potatoes  as  before.  When  they  are  at  the  proper 
height  "hill  up"  one-half  of  them  with  earth,  leaving  the  remainder  level 
but  properly  hoed  to  kill  the  weeds.     In  the  autumn  obtain  results. 

5.  Grow  a  plot  of  potatoes  as  before  but  cut  half  of  the  sets  from 
the  very  large  tubers  and  the  other  half  from  rather  small  potatoes. 
Have  all  sets  the  same  size  and  treat  the  crop  in  the  usual  way.  Which 
sets  give  the  largest  potatoes? 

6.  Select  for  seed  tubers  afflicted  with  scab.  Dip  half  of  these  for 
two  hours  in  a  solution  made  by  mixing  half  pint  of  formaldehyde  with 
fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Cut  the  sets  for  half  the  plot  from  the  treated 
and  the  remainder  from  the  untreated  tubers.  In  the  fall  keep  the 
potatoes  separate,  wash  them  and  examine  to  find  which  are  most 
affected  with  scab.  If  scabby  potatoes  cannot  be  secured  for  the  seed, 
use  any  other  kind. 
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Other  experiments  may  be  arranged,  designed  to  determine  the 
effect  on  the  potato  crop  of  depth  of  planting,  number  of  sets  planted 
in  each  hill,  number  of  eyes  in  each  set,  time  of  planting,  distance  apart 
of  the  hills,  etc.  It  is  from  such  experiments  that  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  potatoes  has  been  gained.  Conclusions  are  not  to  be  drawn  from  one 
experiment.  The  careful  investigator  publishes  his  conclusions  only 
after  ten  or  twelve  years'  work.  The  potato  forms  an  excellent  crop 
for  school  garden  work  since  it  requires  so  little  care  during  July  and 
August. 

[Note. — In  planting  potatoes  it  is  customary  to  leave  two  eyes  on  a 
set  and  plant  the  sets  fourteen  inches  apart  in  rows  twenty-six  inches  apart.] 

-.  ,  1.  Grow  a  plot  of  late  cabbage.     To  half  of  the 

p     .     .  plot  add  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  two  or  three 

times  during  the  growing  season.     Compare  colour, 
size  of  leaves,  size  of  heads,  etc. 

2.  Plant  your  plot  with  tomatoes.  Tie  up  some  of  the  plants  to 
tall  stakes  (six  feet)  pruning  off  all  but  one  stalk.  Tie  up  others  leaving 
two  stalks.  Leave  others  on  the  ground  untrained  and  unpruned. 
Note  differences  in  amount  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

3.  Plant  mangels  to  demonstrate  the  various  shapes — globe,  long, 
intermediate,  tankard,  also  different  colours  as  yellow,  red,  and  white. 
Try  the  effect  of  different  commercial  fertilizers  applied  to  different 
parts  of  the  plot. 

4.  Plant  the  plot  with  a  row  or  two  each  of  vetches,  cow  pea,  soja 
bean,  crimson  clover,  sorghum,  millet,  to  demonstrate  the  chief  annual 
forage  crops. 

5.  Plant  corn  to  show  the  difference  between  the  dent  and  flint 
varieties.  Keep  planting  corn  in  the  same  place  year  after  year  to  show 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  smut,  hence  the  need  of  rotation. 

6.  Plant  oats  to  show  the  value  of  the  formalin  treatment  for  smut. 
(See  Agriculture  for  April.)  The  plot  should  be  of  good  size  for  this 
experiment. 

7.  Plant  several  kinds  of  new  annual  flowers  chosen  from  the  seed 
catalogue. 

8.  Plant  a  row  or  two  each  of  kale,  kohl  rabi,  chard,  salsify,  to  show 
what  these  vegetables  are  like. 

9.  Plant  half  your  plot  with  two-rowed  barley  and  the  remainder 
with  the  six-rowed  variety. 

10.  Plant  your  plot  with  last  year's  mangel  roots  and  grow  the  seed. 
Carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  or  cabbage  seed  may  also  be  grown.  The 
roots  should  be  planted  about  thirty  inches  apart  each  way  and  kept 
well  cultivated  during  the  summer. 
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«    .,  The  term  lime  is  somewhat  loosely  applied  to 

-,..,..     .n\  the  compounds  of  calcium.     It  cannot  be  properly 

- .  classed    among    the    commercial    fertilizers   since    it 

does  not  contain  any  of  the  three  essential  plant 
foods.  Its  uses  in  agriculture,  however,  are  very  important  and  should 
be  better  understood.  (1)  It  was  shown  in  "Agriculture  for  February" 
that  a  condition  of  fertility  is  freedom  from  acidity.  Lime  being  strongly 
alkaline  in  character  (test  it!),  and  comparatively  cheap,  is  used  largely 
for  sweetening  sour  soil.  It  may  be  obtained  as  the  carbonate  (lime- 
stone), as  the  oxide  (quicklime),  or  as  the  hydroxide  (slacked  or  "hy- 
dra ted"  lime).  The  limestone  is  the  mildest  form  and  is  recommended 
for  open,  sandy  soils  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre.  The  fresh  quick- 
lime is  the  most  powerful  agent  and  is  used  only  on  mucks  or  peaty  soils 
where  acid  is  usually  abundant  and  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre. 
The  slacked  lime  is  used  on  heavy  clays  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre.  (2)  Lime  acts  on  heavy  clay  soils  rendering  them 
more  easily  crumbled,  hence,  putting  the  field  in  better  tilth.  On  a 
light  sandy  soil  lime  has  the  reverse  effect.  It  serves  to  bind  the  soil 
grains  closer  together,  thus  helping  them  hold  their  water  supply. 
Try  the  following  experiments:  (1)  Divide  a  quantity  of  fine  dry  clay 
into  two  equal  portions.  To  one  part  add  some  slacked  lime.  Add 
water  to  both  portions  and  work  them  up  into  plastic  balls.  Let  these 
bake  hard,  then  find  out  which  crumbles  the  more  easily.  (2)  Get  two 
tumblers  each  two-thirds  full  of  water  and  stir  a  spoonful  of  clay  into 
each.  Add  a  little  lime  to  one  tumbler,  stir  both  for  about  half  a  minute 
and  allow  them  to  settle.  Note  that  the  clay  to  which  lime  has  been 
added  settles  much  faster  than  the  other,  also  that  the  grains  are  now 
much  larger.  The  lime  causes  the  very  fine  particles  of  clay  to  unite  into 
grains  of  much  larger  size.  The  clay  is  said  to  be  flocculated.  It  is 
because  of  its  coarser  texture  that  clay  crumbles  more  easily.  The 
winter  frost  has  a  similar  effect  on  clay.  (3)  Lime  hastens  the  decay 
of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  setting  free  the  plant  foods  that  it  con- 
tains. On  this  account  lime  should  never  be  used  without  plentiful 
supplies  of  manure  or  it  will  render  the  soil  devoid  of  humus.  The 
limestone  form  is  the  least  injurious  in  this  respect.  (4)  Lime  acts  as 
an  indirect  fertilizer  in  setting  free  potash  from  clay  soils,  rendering  it 
more  available  for  plant  food.  (5)  The  slightly  alkaline  condition 
produced  by  the  presence  of  lime  encourages  the  development  of  valu- 
able bacteria.  This  makes  lime  particularly  valuable  when  applied  to 
clovers  and  alfalfa.  See  Bulletin  No.  238,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto,  also  No.  80,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  both  on  the 
value  and  use  of  lime. 
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..  As  water  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  plant 

life,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  depend  on  its  power 
of  holding  water  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  use  of 
the  roots.  Water  may  reach  the  roots  of  plants  in  two  ways — from 
above  at  each  rainfall  and  from  below  by  capillary  action.  Experiment 
(1) — Over  the  lower  ends  of  two  lamp  chimneys  tie  pieces  of  muslin. 
Fill  one  two-thirds  full  with  fine,  dry  clay  and  the  other  with  dry  sand. 
Pour  water  on  the  soils  from  above  and  note  which  allows  it  to  pass  down 
more  easily.  Which  soil  will  need  the  more  careful  and  thorough 
drainage?  Which  will  be  in  greater  danger  of  leaching?  (2)  Fill  the 
same  lamp  chimneys  as  before  and  stand  them  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water.  Watch  the  rise  of  the  water  through  each.  This  process  is 
called  capillarity  and  explains  how  vegetation  may  thrive  and  even 
mature  good  fruit  in  a  very  dry  season  through  being  supplied  with 
water  from  below.  When  the  water  reaches  the  surface  by  capillary 
action  it  begins  at  once  to  evaporate  and  considerable  loss  of  soil  water 
takes  place  from  this  cause  during  dry  seasons.  If,  however,  the  upper 
surface  be  loosened  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  the  water  does  not 
ri^e  through  this  layer  and  evaporation  ceases.  This  top  layer  is  called 
a  dry  mulch.  Teach  the  children  to  hoe  their  gardens,  not  water  them. 
Com,  potatoes,  root  crops,  orchards,  and  summer-fallows  are  cultivated 
frequently  during  dry  weather  in  order  to  conserve  moisture.  If  trans- 
planting is  done  in  dry  weather  pour  water  into  the  hole  made  to  receive 
the  plant,  then  fill  up  with  dry  soil.  If  seeds  are  planted  during  dry 
weather  pack  the  earth  firmly  over  the  seed  to  assist  capillarity  in 
lifting  the  water  to  them. 

3.  Moisten  some  clay  and  work  well  with  the  hands,  roll  it  into  a  ball 
and  dry  in  the  sun.  Note  the  hardness.  If  a  lump  of  clay  is  moistened 
and  not  worked  it  does  not  bake  but  easily  crumbles  when  dry.  Moral 
— "Do  not  work  clay  soils  when  wet". 

In  addition  to  soil  water  soil  air  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  plants  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  dis- 
place it.  Fill  a  tumbler  w^ith  dry  marbles  or  pebbles.  Many  air  spaces 
may  be  seen  among  them.  Add  water  till  the  tumbler  is  full.  The  air 
has  been  all  driven  out.  Pour  the  water  out  into  another  tumbler  of  the 
same  size.  It  is  not  quite  full.  Why?  On  examination  of  the  first 
tumbler  we  find  that  it  contains  three  substances — marbles,  water  on 
their  surfaces,  and  air  in  the  spaces  among  them.  This  tumbler  of  wet 
marbles  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  soil  in  good  condition.  It  holds 
its  water  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  particles  and  its  air  in  the  spaces  among 
them.  Soil  water  held  in  this  way  is  called  "film  water".  If  water 
fills  the  interspaces  it  displaces  the  air  and  the  roots  die.  Such  water  is 
called  "free  water".     The  more  there  is  of  film  water  and  the  less  there 
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is  of  free  water  the  better.  Immediately  after  a  rain  the  soil  is  full  of 
free  water.  In  porous  soils  this  soon  runs  through  but  in  the  heavier 
soils  it  must  be  removed  by  under  drainage.  Experiment  (1) — Procure 
two  tin  cans;  punch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  one;  fill  both  with  garden 
soil  and  plant  corn.  After  the  corn  is  up  in  both  cans  water  them 
abundantly,  and  as  growth  goes  on  note  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  drainage. 
Experiment  (2) — Fill  two  cans  with  moist  loam;  pack  the  soil  well  in 
one  can  and  loosen  it  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  in  the  other.  Weigh  the  cans 
and  allow  them  to  stand  for  several  days  in  a  dry  room.  Now  re-weigh 
and  ascertain  which  has  lost  its  moisture  the  more  rapidly.  (See  "dry 
mulch"  above.)  Repeat  experiment  (7),  p.  266,  Agriculture  for  Decem- 
ber, but  use  wet  sand.  At  first  very  little  air  will  pass  through,  but  if 
it  is  allowed  to  drain  for  a  day  or  two  it  becomes  almost  as  porous  as 
ever,  though  still  moist.  Repeat  experiments  (1)  and  (2),  p.  265,  to 
show  the  value  of  humus  in  improving  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  holding 
water.  (See  Water's  Agriculture,  Chap.  VI,  also  valuable  bulletins  on 
drainage  Nos.  174  and  175,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto.) 
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LEGENDS  FOR  MAY 

May-Day. — While  the  Indians  term  May  the  "month  of  green 
leaves",  the  children  regard  it  as  the  month  of  flowers  and  birds.  May 
Day  was,  among  the  Latin  races,  associated  in  ancient  times  with  the 
observance  of  religious  and  festal  ceremonies.  It  originated  in  the 
custom  of  paying  homage  to  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers.  Floral 
games  began  April  28th  and  continued  for  several  days.  May  Day  was 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  chief  festival. 

Chaucer  writes  of  the  English  custom  of  gathering,  upon  May  Day, 
flowers  fresh  with  dew  from  the  fields.  Hawthorn  branches  were 
gathered  and  brought  home  at  sunrise  to  the  music  of  the  tabor  and  horn. 
All  was  joy  and  merriment  as  the  people  decorated  doorways  and 
windows.  The  hawthorn  bloom  was  termed  the  "May";  the  custom 
of  going  to  the  woods  and  fields  to  gather  it  was  called  "going-a-Maying", 
and  the  joyous  home-coming,  laden  with  branches,  was  called  "Bringing 
home  the  May".  The  fairest  village  maiden  was  chosen  "Queen-of- 
the-May"  and,  crowned  with  a  garland,  was  led  to  a  floral  bower  where 
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she  received  homage  while  her  companions  danced  around  her  in  a  ring. 
The  maypole,  decked  with  ribbons  and  garlands,  formed  an  important 
feature  of  the  festival. 

Just  as  our  children  go  to  gather  May  flowers  the  children  of  Japan 
gather  the  cherry  blossom.  The  children  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Holland  love  the  "wee  crimson-tipped  daisy",  which  dots  the  grass 
much  like  our  dandelion.  Along  the  mountain  paths  the  children  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  seek  the  bluebell.  The  legends  of  flowers,  birds, 
and  animals  are  especially  interesting  during  the  month  of  May.  They 
may  be  told  as  stories  or  read  from  the  blackboard  as  supplementary 
reading.     There  are  many  more  legends  but  a  few  of  the  best  are  given. 

1.  The  Thistle  Legend. — The  Scotchman  loves  the  thistle,  as  every- 
body knows,  because  one  day  it  saved  the  Scots  from  their  enemies. 
The  Northmen  came  over  to  conquer  Scotland.  After  many  battles  the 
Scots,  worn  and  weary,  were  resting  on  the  hills.  The  foe  was  creeping 
up  to  surprise  them  when  a  Northman  stepped  on  a  thistle.  He  cried 
out  and  the  cry  aroused  the  Scots  who  fought  so  valiantly  that  the 
Northmen  were  forced  to  leave. 

2.  Dandelion  Legend. — The  goddess  Frega,  in  whom  the  Goths 
believed,  lost  her  husband.  In  her  grief  she  wandered  all  over  the  earth 
shedding  golden  tears  and  wherever  the  tears  fell  dandelions  appeared. 
The  Goths  tell  that  before  her  coming  there  was  winter,  but  after  she 
passtd  dandelions  sprang  up  and  all  the  earth  blossomed. 

Another  dandelion  legend. — Long,  long  ago  some  little  stars  that 
lived  in  the  sky  were  naughty.  They  would  not  shine  at  night  when 
their  mother,  the  Moon,  told  them  to.  Something  dreadful  happened — 
they  all  fell  down  into  the  ground !  They  were  sorry  and  began  to  cry. 
The  great  Sun,  their  father,  felt  sorry  for  them  so  he  said  they  might 
come  up  and  shine  on  earth  instead  of  in  the  sky. 

3.  Legend  of  the  Buttercup. — At  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  rainbow  is  a 
pot  of  gold.  One  day  a  miser  took  the  gold  coins  from  the  pot  and  put 
them  in  a  sack.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  sack  so  the  coins  fell  out,  one 
by  one.  They  fell  among  the  grasses.  The  fairies  came  along  and 
picked  them  up.  In  a  twinkling  they  changed  them  into  bright  yellow 
buttercups. 

4.  Legend  of  the  Anemone. — Adonis,  a  youthful  warrior,  was  one  of 
the  bravest  of  hunters.  Venus,  who  loved  him,  feared  for  his  life.  One 
day,  while  hunting,  two  wild  boars  attacked  and  killed  him.  Two 
beautiful  swans  told  Venus  and  she  called  "Adonis,  Adonis",  but  he 
could  not  answer.  Hastening  to  his  side  she  said,  "Adonis,  you  shall 
return  each  year  that  I  mourn  for  you.  You  shall  be  changed  into  a 
flower  and  each  spring  you  shall  return".  She  then  sprinkled  a  nectar 
upon  his  blood  and  within  a  short  time  flowers  streaked  with  red  sprang 
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up.     Ever  since  they  come  and  the  wind  blows  them  open.     But  all 
too  soon  they  are  blown  away  for,  like  Adonis,  they  are  short-lived. 

5.  Hawthorn  Legend. — In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  a  poor 
peasant  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  work  his  fields.  His  kind  neighbours 
came  to  dig  and  work  his  fields  for  him.  They  looked  over  to  their  own 
fields  as  they  were  finishing  the  work  for  the  sick  man.  They  saw 
three  little  children  dressed  in  white  and  wearing  wreaths  of  hawthorn 
on  their  heads.  They  were  planting  branches  of  hawthorn  there. 
Suddenly  the  children,  with  wings  6utspread,  were  flying  to  the  sky. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  fielfds  marked  by  them  grew  double  harvests. 

6.  Rose  Legend. — A  beautiful  girl  was  accused  of  crime  and  they 
gathered  fagots  in  a  field  called  Floridus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  girl  prayed  that  God  w^ould  show  she  was  innocent.  After  her 
prayer  she  entered  the  lighted  fire  and  the  fagots  or  sticks  changed  to 
roses.  The  ones  that  were  on  fire  became  red  roses  and  the  others 
that  were  not  on  fire  white  roses. 

7.  About  the  moss  rose  there  is  a  beautiful  legend — The  Angel  of 
Flowers,  who  takes  care  of  them  and  waters  them  with  dew^,  went  to 
sleep  one  day  under  a  rose  bush.  When  he  awoke,  refreshed,  he  said 
to  the  rose  which  he  loved,  "I  thank  thee  for  thy  nice  cool  shade;  in 
return  ask  what  thou  wilt  and  I  will  give  it  thee".  The  rose  blushed 
and  answered,  "Bestow  on  me  another  grace".  A  soft  veil  of  moss  to 
cover  it  was  the  only  additional  beauty  the  Angel  could  think  of,  so  he 
bestowed  this  upon  the  lovely  rose. 

8.  Legend  of  the  Daisy. — Once  upon  a  time  Jack  Frost  and  North 
Wind  laid  a  plot  against  Mother  Nature.  They  locked  Mother  Nature 
up  in  the  ground  so  that  she  could  not  get  out.  She  worried  about  her 
children  and  the  little  birds  were  so  frightened  that  they  ran  away  to 
the  Land  of  the  Sun.  The  Sun  made  haste  to  help  his  friend.  When 
Jack  Frost  and  North  Wind  saw  the  messengers  of  the  Sun  they  fled. 
Mother  Nature,  to  show  her  gratitude,  made  a  little  flower  just  like  the 
Sun  with  a  yellow  centre,  round  like  the  Sun  with  beautiful  white  rays 
like  his  sunbeams.  It  is  this  little  flow^er's  duty  to  bow  to  the  sun  every 
morning  and  every  evening.  So,  to  be  sure  that  they  will  see  him,  they 
turn  their  faces  up  to  him  all  day  as  he  travels  along  the  sky.  Their 
duty  done,  they  sleep  all  night  to  be  fresh  and  bright  in  the  morning. 
When  North  Wind  and  Jack  Frost  bring  their  children,  ice  and  snow, 
with  them  Mother  Nature  puts  her  children  to  sleep  and  so  does  not 
need  to  worry  about  them. 

9.  Another  Legend  of  the  Daisy. — Long,  long  ago,  when  the  Romans 
conquered  England  they  persecuted  the  Druids.  Saint  Druon  sent  his 
sister  away  to  a  safe  place  and  remained  at  his  post.  Afterwards,  when 
the  persecution  was  over,  he  sought  his  sister.     As  he  followed  a  road 
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onhisway"  little  tufts  of  flowers  with  yellow  centres,  surrounded  by  a  crown 
of  white  rays,  seemed  to  spring  up  out  of  the  earth  before  him  " .  He  thought 
they  were  there  to  lead  him  to  his  sister  whom  he  found  in  nine  days. 

10.  Clytie  or  the  Sunflower  Legend. — CI y tie,  a  beautiful  water  fairy, 
lived  in  a  cave  whose  walls  were  studded  with  pearls  and  shells.  Her 
gardens  were  of  coral  and  sea  flowers.  She  wore  beautiful  soft  green 
sea  lace  woven  by  other  fairies  for  her.  She  heard  of  the  wonderful 
light  of  the  sun  and  wanted  to  see  it.  One  day  her  turtles,  fastened  to 
her  shell  carriage,  were  taking  her  for  a  ride.  As  they  neared  an  island 
she  saw  the  sun  in  the  east.  After  this,  she  came  often  to  see  the  sun 
king  and  remained  all  day  until  the  sun  was  out  of  sight,  wishing  all  the 
time  she  could  be  more  like  the  great  bright  king.  One  night,  as  she 
started  for  home,  she  found  her  feet  were  fastened.  She  bent  over  and 
looked  in  the  sea.  There  she  saw  her  lacey  green  dress  was  changed  to 
stem  and  leaves,  her  golden  hair  to  petals,  and  tiny  roots  were  holding 
her  to  the  ground.  She  was  happy  and  to  this  day  she  watches  the  sun 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

11.  Why  the  Poplar  Tree  stands  so  straight. — At  sunset  an  old  man 
found  the  pot  of  gold  which  lies  under  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  He  had 
a  long  way  to  go,  so  hid  his  treasure  in  the  forest.  He  saw  a  poplar  tree 
with  its  branches  straight  out  from  the  trunk,  for  that  was  the  way  it 
grew  long  ago.  "The  leaves  are  large  and  thick  so  I  will  hide  it  here", 
said  the  old  man.  Next  morning  the  rainbow  missed  the  pot  of  gold. 
She  sent  messengers  to  look  for  it.  When  the  trees  were  asked  they  all 
shook  their  heads.  But  the  sun  king  told  them  to  hold  their  arms  above 
their  heads.  Down  fell  the  pot  of  gold.  The  poplar  was  so  surprised 
and  so  ashamed  that  she  told  the  sun  king  if  he  would  forgive  her  she 
would  hold  up  her  arms  always  that  people  would  know  that  she  hid 
nothing.  Strange  to  say  all  the  little  poplars  ever  afterwards  stood 
with  their  arms  uplifted  and  the  poplar  tree  is  loved  because  of  its 
straightness  and  strength. 

12.  The  Mountain  Ash  Tree  Legend  is  one  of  unselfishness. — Once 
upon  a  time  some  little  fairies,  no  bigger  than  pins,  lived  in  a  valley. 
They  owned  a  magic  cap  and  were  very  proud  of  it,  for  whoever  put  it 
on  became  invisible.  Giants  who  lived  near  by  wanted  this  cap. 
One  day  one  of  them  fell  asleep  in  the  valley.  He  was  so  big  that  he 
nearly  filled  the  valley.  The  little  fairies  heard  the  giant  snore  and 
thought  it  was  a  thunder  storm  so  they  decided  to  stay  on  the  hill. 
They  came  to  the  giant's  ear  and  thought  it  was  a  cave  so  they  hid  the 
magic  cap.  Just  then  the  giant  awoke.  The  fairies  were  very  miserable 
now  and  cried  out.  The  giant  was  kind  and  helped  them  out  of  his  ear 
but  he  kept  the  cap.  The  eagle,  a  friend  of  the  fairies,  felt  soiTy  for 
thtm.  He  tried  to  get  the  cap  but  the  giants  refused  to  give  it  up. 
The  eagle's  keen  eye  saw  them  hide  it  one  day  as  they  were  going  to 
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battle  so  he  flew  down,  rolled  a  stone  away,  and  got  the  cap.  The 
giants  saw^  him  as  he  was  flying  away.  They  shot  their  arrows  at  him. 
Drops  of  blood  and  feathers  fell  from  the  brave  eagle  but  he  kept  on 
until  he  gave  the  cap  to  the  fairy  queen.  The  fairies  healed  his  wounds 
and  were  very  happy.  Wherever  the  blood  and  feathers  fell  on  the 
mountain  side  beautiful  trees  with  featherlike  leaves  and  blood-red 
berries  sprang  up. 

13.  Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  keep  their  leaves. — The  birds  were  all 
flying  to  their  southern  home  where  there  were  plenty  of  berries  to  eat. 
One  little  bird  had  broken  his  wing  and  could  not  fly.  It  was  cold,  so 
the  little  bird  flew^  to  the  forest  to  keep  warm.  The  birch  was  the  first 
tree  he  came  to.  ''Lovely  birch,  w^ill  you  let  me  live  in  your  branches"? 
he  said.  "I  have  broken  my  wing  and  cannot  fly".  ''No,  I  cannot; 
I  have  enough  birds  to  look  after",  said  the  birch.  The  little  bird 
thought  perhaps  the  birch  tree  was  not  strong  so  he  asked  the  great  oak. 
"Strong  oak,  will  you  give  me  a  home"?  "No,  indeed,  you  might  eat 
all  my  acorns".  The  little  bird  asked  the  willow  next  but  the  willow 
did  not  like  strange  birds.  The  little  bird  was  so  discouraged  that  he 
did  not  like  to  ask  any  more  trees  for  shelter.  Soon  he  heard  the  spruce 
tree  call,  "Little  bird,  your  wing  is  broken.  Come,  I  will  give  you  my 
warmest  branch".  When  the  pine  tree  heard  he  said,  "Oh,  I  will  keep 
the  north  wind  from  you  and  the  spruce  for  I  am  big  and  strong".  The 
little  juniper  tree  said,  "Let  me  help.  I  can  give  you  berries  all  winter 
long".  North  Wind  came  down  from  the  cold  north,  touched  all  the 
leaves  and  they  fell.  The  Frost  King  told  the  wind  not  to  touch  the 
trees  that  had  been  kind  to  the  bird  with  the  broken  wing:  And  that  is 
why  the  spruce,  the  pine,  and  the  juniper  keep  their  leaves  which  are 
always  green. 

14.  The  Story  of  the  Oak  and  Linden. — Long  ago  Zeus  sent  word  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  a  certain  town  and  bring  Hermes  with  him.  The 
people  were  very  busy  making  ready  for  a  great  feast.  One  day  two 
travellers  came  to  town.  They  asked  from  door  to  door  for  food  but 
the  people  were  too  busy  looking  for  the  king.  The  travellers  were 
tired  and  hungry  but  they  went  on  to  a  little  hut.  In  this  hut  lived 
Philemon  and  Baucis.  They  were  very  poor  and  had  saved  all  they 
could  for  the  king.  But  they  thought  these  poor  travellers  really  needed 
food  so  Baucis  brought  out  bacon,  honey,  and  milk  and  put  them  on 
their  best  dishes.  The  dishes  turned  to  gold  plate.  Philemon  a;nd 
Baucis  cried,  "Oh,  it  is  the  great  king,  Zeus,  and  Hermes,  the  messenger". 
Zeus  asked  them  what  they  wanted  most.  They  asked  that  they  both 
might  die  at  the  same  time  for  they  did  not  want  to  be  apart.  Zeus 
gave  them  a  beautiful  home  in  which  they  lived  a  long  time,  but  people 
say  that  the  beautiful  oak  and  linden  now  growing  there  are  really 
Philemon  and  Baucis. 
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_  .       _  Poland  has  suffered   many  vicissitudes.     For 

centuries  it  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
at  one  time  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  through  internal  strife  it  had 
become  weakened,  the  lust  for  dominion  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia  caused  its  partition  among  these  three  countries  and  the  glory 
of  the  proud  Kingdom  of  Poland  suffered  eclipse  until  the  Entente  Allies 
caused  the  restoration  of  the  stolen  territory,  making  Poland  again  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe.  It  consists 
of  Russian  Poland  taken  from  Russia ;  a  part  of  Galicia  extending  south  to 
the  Carpathians,  taken  from  Austria;  and  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Posen 
and  of  East  and  West  Prussia  taken  from  Germany.  It  extends  along 
both  sides  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Baltic  Sea  but  Danzig,  which  form-erly 
was  its  chief  port,  has  not  been  restored  to  it  for  since  the  partition  of 
Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  population  of  that  city  has  become 
almost  entirely  German.  In  order  that  Poland,  however,  should  have 
untrammeled  use  of  this,  her  only  possible  seaport,  Danzig  and  an  area  of 
one  hundred  square  miles  around  it  has  been  internationalized  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  commission.  In  two  regions  the  boundary  between 
Poland  and  Germany  has  yet  to  be  decided,  namely  in  the  north  between 
Poland  and  East  Prussia  and  in  the  southwest  between  Poland  and 
German  Silesia.  In  both  these  regions  votes  of  the  people  are  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  decide  of  which  nation  they  wish  to  be  a  part.  Of  course,  the 
position  of  the  eastern  boundary  is  not  fixed,  as  that  can  be  decided  only 
by  an  agreement  between  Poland  and  the  soviet  government  of  Russia 
and  up  to  the  present  no  negotiations  have  taken  place  between  the  two 
countries. 

Poland  is  the  original  home  of  the  Slav  race.  From  there  they 
reached  out  to  the  east  and  to  the  south  until  to-day  they  are  the  most 
populous  race  in  Europe.  The  peasants  have  always  been  steady,  hard- 
working, and  intensely  patriotic;  perhaps  nowhere  in  Europe  have  they 
been  more  completely  dominated  by  the  nobility,  who  were  the  great 
land-owners.  These  latter  are  impetuous,  haughty,  patriotic,  great 
warriors  but  tyrannical  in  the  extreme  to  the  peasants  on  their  estates, 
who  were  always  miserable  and  in  poverty.    The  Poles  have  always  been 
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artistic,  fond  of  music  and  literature.  They  belong  largely  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  southern  half  of  Poland  is  high  and  in  the  south  extends  to  the 
crest  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  northern  half  is  a  low,  fertile 
plain,  crossed  by  many  rivers.  The  most  northern  part  of  this  plain  has 
rather  poor  drainage  and  is  occupied  by  many  lakes.  In  the  east  it  tends 
to  become  marshy. 

The  Vistula  river  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Poland  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  country  in  every  direction.  As 
both  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  are  navigable,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  country.  For  about  three  months, 
however,  the  Vistula  and  its  tributaries  are  ice-bound  and  during  the  late 
summer  the  water  is  low. 

The  temperatures  of  Poland  are  continental.  The  winters  are  cold 
and  prolonged,  while  the  summers  are  hot.  The  rainfall  is  moderate  on 
the  plain,  the  west  winds  from  the  Atlantic  losing  much  of  their  moisture 
before  reaching  Poland.  With  the  increasing  altitudes  of  the  south  the 
amount  of  rainfall  increases.  During  the  winter  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow. 

The  plain  in  the  northern  half  of  Poland  is  largely  composed  of  old 
lake  bottoms,  the  alluvial  soils  of  which  are  exceedingly  fertile;  con- 
sequently, this  is  one  of  the  best  argicultural  regions  in  Europe.  Owing 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  peasants  the  agricultural  development 
has  been  slow,  but  in  recent  years  the  process  of  breaking  up  the  large 
estates  and  distributing  them  among  the  peasants  has  gone  on  rapidly 
to  the  great  advantage  of  both  the  peasants  and  agriculture.  Wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Potatoes  are 
grown  to  a  very  great  extent  and  are  used  largely  in  the  distilleries  for 
making  liquors.  During  the  last  few  decades  sugar  beets  have  been 
extensively  cultivated  and  considerable  quantities  of  flax  are  grown.  The 
breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  is  a  source  of  much  profit. 

Forests  of  pine  and  deciduous  trees  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  less 
fertile  parts  of  the  plain  and  the  higher  lands  in  the  south  and  much 
lumber  is  taken  down  the  Vistula. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  fishing  done  along  the  Vistula. 

In  southwestern  Silesia,  the  district  whose  nationality  is  to  be  settled 
by  plebiscite  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  coal  mines  in  Europe 
and  if  they  pajss  to  Poland  she  will  be  rich  indeed.  As  it  is,  she  has  coal 
mines  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Silesia  district  and  not  far  away 
are  valuable  zinc  and  tin  mines.  Iron  is  also  mined  in  increasing  quan- 
tities. 

Poland  has  made  rapid  strides  in  developing  manufacturing  during 
the  last  forty  years.     Undoubtedly  the  proximity  to  Germany  has  been  a 
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great  stimulus,  and  many  of  the  manufactures  are  largely  controlled  by 
Germans.  Most  progress  has  been  made  in  the  making  of  textiles  and 
especially  cottons.  This  latter  industry  is  centred  in  Lodz,  the  second 
largest  city  in  Poland.  The  manufacture  of  sugar,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  machinery,  and  many  other  articles  is  centred  in  Warsaw. 

•«.  Warsaw  with  a  population  of  nearly  a  million 

is  one  of  the  great  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  splendidly 
situated  for  commerce.  The  route  between  eastern  Europe  and  the 
populous  parts  of  central  Europe  must  pass  between  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Baltic,  and  as  the  region  near  the  Baltic  is  a  maze  of  lakes  and  im- 
passable swamps,  this  route  is  constricted  to  a  narrow  region  at  the  middle 
of  which  is  Warsaw.  Consequently,  it  is  the  centre  of  six  of  the  most 
important  trunk  railway  lines  in  Europe.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  it 
is  on  the  navigable  Vistula  near  the  confluence  of  five  navigable  tribu- 
taries which  extend  north,  south,  east,  and  west  into  productive  regions  of 
Poland  and  Russia  and  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  that  Warsaw  may  become 
a  second  Chicago.  Its  relation  to  Russia  is  very  similar  to  the  relation  of 
Winnipeg  to  the  prairie  provinces.  Lodz,  a  city  the  size  of  Toronto,  is 
the  Manchester  of  Poland.  It  has  grown  with  rapid  strides  under  the 
stimulus  of  its  many  German  citizens.  Posen  is  the  most  important  city 
transferred  from  Germany  to  Poland.  It  is  a  city  of  about  150,000 
inhabitants  and  besides  being  a  railway  centre  has  numerous  miscellan- 
eous manufactures.  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  is  still  the 
intellectual  centre  of  everything  Polish,  and  contains  more  reminders  of 
the  ancient  glory  of  Poland  that  any  other  city.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Vistula  at  the  upper  end  of  navigation  and  with  its  numerous  railways  is  a 
great  trading  centre  for  the  products  of  Silesia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
Near  it  are  great  salt  mines. 


Summer  Courses  in  Ontario 

THE  Summer  School  Calendar  is  not  yet  ready  for  distribution, 
but  teachers  everywhere  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education : 
To  the  Teachers: 

The  Department  of  Education  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  providing  summer 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  schools  and  teachers.  In  1919,  I  find  that  over 
1,200  teachers  attended  courses  conducted  by  this  Department  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Agricuhure,  the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  the  Department  of  Militia 
and  Defence,  Ottawa,  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  Practically  all  of  last  year's 
courses  will  be  offered  this  year.     The  increasing  demand  for  teachers  with  higher 
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qualifications  and  the  improvement  in  the  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  status  of 
the  teachers  are  most  hopeful  signs.  Teachers  have  reason  to  feel  that  the  better  their 
qualifications,  the  greater  will  be  their  opportunities.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  regard 
it  as  a  personal  duty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  improving 
their  academic  and  professional  standing  through  the  medium  of  summer  courses. 
Middle   and  ^^^   demand    for  teachers   with    First  and    Second   Class 

Upper  School  Certificates  is  such   that    every  teacher  with  a  lower  grade  of 

Courses  certificate  should  commence  his  preparations  for  advancement. 

Inquiries  from  teachers  encourage  the  hope  that  this  year  there 
will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  those  holding  Second  and  Third 
Class  Certificates  who  will  enter  upon  courses  leading  to  the  next  higher  grade  of 
qualification. 

Last  year  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  the  courses  in 

^  agriculture  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  course  at  Whitby 

in  addition  to  that  conducted  at  Guelph.     This  year  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  course 

at  Monteith.     I  look  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  the  north  to  increase  the  interest 

in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  growth  of  our  greatest  industry. 

The   reports  of   the   inspectors   on   the   different   schools 

emphasize  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  of 
teachers  of  art  who  have  taken  summer  courses  of  instruction  and  who,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  have  even  continued  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  number  of  teachers  without 
certificates  in  art  and  the  number  of  advertisements  appearing  in  the  press  for  teachers 
competent  to  teach  the  subject  should  not  be  without  their  effect  upon  those  who  are 
anxious  to  improve  their  positions. 

,    .,  The  summer  course  in  household  science  is  provided  for 

teachers  of  rural  and  village  schools.     The  growth  of  women's 

institutes  and  the  great  work  done  in  rural  districts  by  women 
-during  the  war  are  finding  expression  in  many  ways  at  this  time.     One  of  these  is  in 
the  demand  for  teachers  who  will  instruct  the  pupils  in  household  science. 
^       ,  «,     .  The   number  of  teachers  who  hold  certificates  in   vocal 

music  is  increasing.  In  the  centres  in  which  such  teachers  are 
introducing  the  subject  of  vocal  music  it  is  needless  to  say  that  parents  as  well  as 
children  find  an  additional  interest  in  "school  days". 

The   kindergarten,   to   a   greater   degree  than  any  other 

lun   e  gane  grade,  possesses  possibilities  so  vital  in  their  character  as  to 

^  call  for  specially  qualified  teachers.     Two  consecutive  summer 

sessions  spent  by  a  normal  school  graduate  in  the  study  of  kindergarten  principles 

and  methods  will  materially  add  to  her  competency. 

The  advances  made  in  our  educational  system  in  recent 
Jfnysica  years   include   medical  and   dental   inspection.     The   place  of 

VrUitu  e  physical  culture  in  the  curriculum  is  an  important  one,  and 

there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  reason  why  every  elementary  and  secondary 
school  should  not  have  at  least  one  teacher  competent  to  direct  the  physical  training 
of  the  pupils.  The  presence  of  such  teacher  is  as  much  appreciated  in  the  playground 
as  in  the  classroom.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  teacher's  success  in  the  latter 
as  du^^<^J^,^^9f::je^^^i.|i  ttie  former. 

"._  "    <      '     The   available    supply    of    commercial    specialists    is    not 

Oourses  m  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  even  of  the  day  classes.     The 

uomme  ciai  increase  in  the  number  of  technical  and  industrial  classes  is 

ouujci/bo  ^^^  ^^^  }|g^-|)i:QV|idir\g,j^|^<J  positions  for  competent  teachers.  For  the 
current;  ^qho^^^j,  t,li  ?^V;e,r^g^  salary  paid  to  commercial  specialists  in  the  High 
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Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  is  over  $1,900.     At  the  summer  courses  for  1920, 

it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  staff  of  instructors,  particularly  in  one  or  more  of  the 

subjects  in  which  teachers  feel  the  need  of  greater  individual  help.     With  a  view  to 

reducing  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  covered  for  one  examination,  the  courses 

have  been  divided  into  four  groups  or  parts.     Candidates  may  take  one  or  more  parts 

at  a  time. 

At  the  summer  session  of  1920  instruction  will  be  given 

.    .  only  in  the  work  prescribed  for  Part  II  of  the  course  leading 

^  to  the  elementary  certificates.     In  view  of  the  probability  of  the 

supply  of  manual  training  teachers  proving  sufficient  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 

schools,  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  a  summer  course  in  manual  training  will  be 

offered  in  1921.     Accordingly,  teachers  who  have  completed  Part  I  should  endeavour 

to  take  Part  II  this  year. 

,      ,        .  Efforts  are  being  made  to  ensure  improved  organization 

Instructors  .    ^i  i     r  i  r-        •        i       i  <■  ■, 

m  the  work  of  the  summer  courses.     Experienced  and  successful 

teachers  will  constitute  the  staffs.     They  will  be  found  ready  to  give  to  each  teacher 

in  attendance  such  assistance  and  guidance  in  his  work  as  he  may  require. 

R.  H.  GRANT, 

Minister  of  Education. 


New  Regulations  and  Announcements 

FROM  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  there  have  gone  out 
in  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  circulars  outlining  changes 
recently  made.     The  following  extract  is  from  Circular  57: 
3.  The  attention  of  Entrance  Boards  is  directed  to  the  following  amendments 
of  the  High  School  Entrance  Regulations: — 

(1)  The  Entrance  Board  may  recommend  to  the  Minister  for  pass  standing  a 
candidate  who  has  failed  but  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Entrance  Board  is  able  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  High  School.  Full  particulars  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
commendations shall  be  entered  in  the  report  to  the  Minister.  [Substituted  for  Reg.  ii 
(3)  and  (4).] 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  Entrance  Board's  deciding,  on  said  report,  to  admit  can- 
didates on  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  any  of  said  schools  in  the  subjects  of  either 
Group  I  or  Group  H,  or  in  both,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  thereafter  notify  the 
Principal  of  the  Board's  decision,  and  shall  direct  him  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Entrance  Board,  on  a  date,  not  later  than  June  1st,  to  be  fixed  by  it,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  said  Board,  a  certified  list  of  the  candidates  recommended,  and  any  other 
records  or  particulars  the  Entrance  Board  may  require.  The  Entrance  Board  shall 
settle  which  candidates  on  the  Principal's  list  shall  be  admitted.     [Reg.  12  (2)  amended.] 

(3)  A  candidate  who  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Public  School  Inspector,  or  the  local  Chief  or  Senior  Public  School  Inspector^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  did  not  present  himself  at  the  preceding  Entrance  examination, 
may  be  admitted  to  a  High  School,  provided  that,  after  due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion, he  is,  in  their  judgment,  able  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  High  School,  and  that 
before  such  admission  the  Minister  approves  of  the  recommendation  therefor,  duly 
signed  by  the  Principal  and  the  Inspector,  and  setting  forth  the  age,  the  school  record^ 
and  the  attainments  of  the  candidate,  and  the  reason  why  he  did  not  present  himself  at 
the  examination.     [Reg.  13  amended.] 
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Circular  44A  contains  the  announcement  that  candidates  who  fail 
at  the  Middle  School  or  Upper  School  examinations  in  June,  or  who, 
for  any  reason,  cannot  take  the  examinations  in  June,  may  write  in 
September.  The  same  circular  is  of  interest  to  candidates  who  were 
not  successful  in  all  subjects  on  an  examination.  A  few  extracts  are 
quoted : 

At  the  Middle  and  Upper  School  examinations  in  September  there  will  be  no 
bonus  papers  in  art  and  agriculture,  nor  will  a  bonus  be  allowed  on  Latin  at  the  Middle 
School  examination.  In  all  other  respects  the  subjects  of  the  September  examinations 
will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  June  examinations. 

A  candidate  who  fails  at  any  Departmental  examination  held  in  1920,  but  who 
obtains  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  on  all  but  one  paper,  with  at  least  40  per  cent,  on 
each  of  such  papers,  may  complete  his  examination  by  writing  at  any  subsequent 
examination  on  that  one  paper  only,  and  obtaining  60  per  cent,  thereon. 

The  September  uniform  examinations  will  be  held  as  follows: — 

(a)  At  the  University  of  Toronto;  Queen's  University,  Kingston;  McMaster 
University,  Toronto;   Western  University,  London. 

(&)  At  any  of  the  following,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  apply 
before  September  1st: — Windsor,  Chatham,  Sarnia,  St.  Thomas,  Woodstock,  Brantford, 
Simcoe,  Cayuga,  Welland,  St.  Catharines,  Hamilton,  Goderich,  Stratford,  Kitchener, 
Guelph,  Walkerton,  Owen  Sound,  Orangeville,  Barrie,  Whitby,  Bowmanville,  Cobourg, 
Lindsay,  Peterborough,  Belleville,  Picton,  Napanee,  Brockville,  Kemptville,  Morris- 
burg,  Cornwall,  Alexandria,  Vankleek  Hill,  Ottawa,  Smith's  Falls,  Renfrew,  Brace- 
bridge,  North  Bay,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur,  Haileybury,  Sudbury. 

(c)  At  any  other  High  or  Continuation  School  centre  provided  a  sufficient  number 
x)f  candidates  apply  before  August  25th, 

(d)  The  number  of  candidates  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  a  centre,  when  the 
amount  of  the  fees  payable  by  them  is  at  least  twice  the  cost  of  the  presiding  at  that 
centre. 

Instructions  No.  5  announces  a  new  plan  for  collecting  candidates' 
fees  and  also  a  new  scale  of  fees. 

Candidates  shall  take  with  them  into  the  examination  room,  when  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  in  their  first  subject,  the  exact  amount  of  the  examination 
fee  prescribed  and  shall  place  it  on  their  desks  for  collection  as  instructed  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

After  reading  the  instructions  to  candidates  and  before  distributing  the  question 
papers,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  collect  the  slip  and  the  fee  from  each  candidate, 
taking  care  to  cheC!k  the  one  with  the  other  before  proceeding  to  the  next  candidate. 
This  work  shall  be  completed  before  the  time  for  distributing  the  question  papers. 
Presiding  Officers  are  advised  not  to  accept  cheques. 

The  examination  fees  are  as  follows: — 

Junior  High  School  Entrance  (if  any) $1  00 

Junior  Public  School  Graduation  (if  any) 2  00 

Senior  High  School  Entrance .        5  00 

Senior  Public  School  Graduation 5  00 

Lower  School  Examination  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools  and  Faculties 

of  Education 5  00 

Model  Entrance 5  00 

Part  A  or  Part  B 3  00 
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Middle  School  (Normal  Entrance) $8  00 

Part  A  or  Part  B 5  00 

Upper  School  (Faculty  Entrance),  Part  I  or  Part  II 6  00 

Parts  I  and  II 10  00 

Parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  any  one 5  00 

Two  Parts 6  00 

Three  or  four  Parts 10  00 

One  paper  at  any  of  the  above  examinations 3  00 

Pass  Junior  Matriculation: 

one  paper  only 3  00 

two,  three,  or  four  papers 5  00 

more  than  four  papers 10  00 

Honour  Matriculation: 

one  paper  only 3  00 

five  papers  or  more 15  00 

Scholarship  Matriculation 15  00 

Note. — 1.  //  the  fees  for  the  examinations  which  a  candidate  desires  to  take  amount 
to  more  than  $15.00,  only  $15.00  shall  he  required. 

Circular  66  is  valuable  to  teachers  in  Collegiate  Institutes,  High 
Schools,  and  Continuation  Schools.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the 
Departmental  and  Matriculation  Associate  Examiners  re  the  character 
of  the  candidates'  answers  and  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  the  schools. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  four  Ontario  Universities  represented  on  the  University  Matriculation  Board 
have  instructed  me  to  advise  all  concerned  that  Six  Contes,  by  Bazin,  has  been  struck 
off  the  work  prescribed  in  French  for  Pass  Junior  Matriculation  this  year  and  that, 
instead  of  the  usual  two  selections  from  the  prescribed  text,  there  will  be  substituted 
on  the  French  Authors  papers  (June  and  September)  an  additional  selection  from  the 
Reader  and  an  additional  passage  for  sight  translation.  This  course  has  been  rendered 
necessary  both  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  text  itself  and  because  the  available 
stock  of  the  book  was  exhausted  before  all  the  schools  were  able  to  procure  their  supply. 

As  a  concession  to  the  candidates  who  have  already  spent  some  time  reading  Six 
Contes,  one  selection  from  one  of  the  first  three  stories  will  be  offered  on  each  paper  as 
an  alternative  for  one  of  the  sight  passages. 

R.  W.  ANGLIN, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Secretary  University  Matriculation  Board. 

Toronto,  March  27th,  1920. 


IF 

If  you  can  save  your  cash  when  all  about  you 

Are  spending  theirs  and  urging  waste  on  you; 

If  you  control  your  purse  when  all  things  tempt  you. 

And  buy  each  week  a  Savings  Certificate  or  two. 

If  you  can  get  that  folder  filled  with  Thrift  Stamps 

And  yet  provide  for  necessary  fun; 

Success  is  yours,  your  future  welfare's  certain. 

And  you  will  be  a  happy  man,  my  son. 

Contributed  with  apologies  to  Kipling. 


Current  Events 

[To  April  15th,  1920] 

Turkey  The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  seems  imminent. 

Already  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  has  been 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  district  around  Constantinople. 
Most  Christian  people  hope  that  the  Allies  will  decide  to  wipe  it  out 
entirely.  In  Asia  the  Turkish  problem  is  more  difficult.  Asia  Minor 
has  a  large  Turkish  population.  In  Armenia  and  Cilicia  there  are 
remnants  of  the  ill-fated  Armenian  people.  In  Syria,  which  includes 
Palestine,  there  are  many  Jews,  but  there  are  far  more  Arabs,  who  are 
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Turkey's  reduced  size  as  foreshadowed  by  discussions  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 

From   The  Nezv  York   Times  Current  History. 

now  insisting  on  self-determination.  Further  east,  the  Arabs  of  Meso- 
potamia wish  independence,  while  in  south-western  Arabia  the  Kingdom 
of  Hedjaz  is  already  recognized  by  the  allies. 

Back  of  all  the  racial  and  religious  rivalries  of  Asiatic  Turkey  lies 
a  long  and  interesting,  but  exceedingly  confused,  history.  From  the 
earliest  times  these  territories  have  been  harried  and  conquered.     Over 
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this  western  part  of  Asia  have  extended  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  Empires.  In  the  midst  of 
this  long  series  of  conquests  small  nations  like  the  Israelites  and  the 
Armenians  have  struggled  in  vain  for  national  independence.  In  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  these  territories  were  largely  Christian, 
and  a  map  of  the  fourth  century,  A.D.,  shows  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
the  whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  southern  Europe,  divided 
into  large  dioceses  of  the  Christian  Church. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  rise  of  Islam,  dark 
days  came  for  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  Arab  followers 
of  Mohammed  swept  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  northern  Africa,  and 
even    over    Spain.      Remarkable    as   was   the  spread   of    Christianity, 


Map  of  Arabic  Conquest,  622-732. 
From  History  of  Western  Europe,  by  J.  H.  Robinscn  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  through 
the  agency  of  the  •  Arabs,  between  the  death  of  the  prophet  in 
632  A.D.  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  in  southern  France  in  732.  All 
this  vast  territory  was  made  Mohammedan  in  a  little  over  one  hundred 
years. 

In  the  seventh  century  there  appeared  in  south-western  Asia  the 
Turks,  a  race  whose  original  home  was  somewhere  in  the  central  or 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  They  were  converted  promptly  to  Moham- 
medanism, and  then  took  the  place  of  the  Arabs  as  a  conquering  race. 
For  a  time  the  Seljuk  Turks  took  the  lead,  and  it  was  during  their 
ascendancy  that  the  Crusades  were  organized  to  wrest  from  infidel 
hands  the  Holy  Land.  Later  the  Ottoman  Turks  assumed  the  leader- 
ship, and  gradually  pieced  together  the  modern  Turkish  Empire.  After 
wresting  Asia  from  the  feeble  hands  of  the  Eastern  Roman  emperors 
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they  invaded  Europe,  and  finally  in  1453  took  Constantinople.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  their  European  empire  included  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary,  and  on  two  occasions,  in  1529  and  1683,  they  laid  siege  to 
Vienna.  In  Asia  the  Turks  conquered  Mesapotamia,  Syria,  and  parts 
of  Arabia,  and  in  Africa  they  extended  their  authority  as  far  west  as  the 
borders  of  Morocco. 

The  empire  of  the  Turks 
was  built  on  the  sword.  They 
understood  little  of  the  arts 
of  government  and  have 
learned  nothing  as  the  cen- 
turies have  passed.  The  re- 
sult is  that  their  empire  has 
decayed.  Little  is  left  in 
Europe.  Arabia  has  thrown 
ofif  their  yoke,  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Hedjaz  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Turks  by  the 
Allies.  The  Syrians,  dis- 
regarding the  plans  of  the 
European  statesmen,  have  de- 
clared their  independence 
under  Feisal,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz.  The  people  of  Upper  Mesa- 
potamia wish  to  create  another  Arab  state.  Armenia,  we  may  hope, 
will  yet  emerge  as  an  independent  country.  What  will  be  left  to 
the  Turks?  Probably  nothing  but  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which 
are  really  inhabited  by  Turks.  Of  the  vast  Turkish  Empire  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  fragment  only  will  remain  in  possession  of  a  once 
powerful  race. 

The   accompanying   maps   illustrate   the   rapid   spread   of   Moham- 
medanism and  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  Turkish  power. 

G.M.J. 
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Ottoman  Empire  in  the  I6th   century,  when  it  had 

attained  its  greatest  expansion. 

From  The  New  York  Times  Current  History. 


Pet,  Teacher's — One  who  can  be  teased  indefinitely  without  the  teaser  having  any 
fear  of  consequences.  Principal — Chief  aggravater  of  the  aggravaters  (teachers). 
Elected  because  he  can  hit  the  hardest  of  anyone.  Punishment — The  mode  by  which 
the  principal  aggravates.     From  A  Schoolboy' s  Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross,  Montreal. 

Recess — A  taste  of  joy — nothing  but  a  taste.  Report — A  paper  showing  just  how 
much  the  teachers  have  aggravated  the  pupils  during  the  month.  Rules — Things  which, 
while  they  are  broken,  are  not  discarded.  From  A  Schoolboy's  Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce 
Ross,  Montreal. 


Composition  and  Comedy 

H.  T.  J.  COLEMAN,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's  University,  Kingston 

THERE  have  been  certain  rather  serious  defects  In  the  dramatic 
work  which,  up  till  the  present  time,  has  been  attempted  In  our 
schools.  It  has  usually  been  confined  to  a  few  pupils  selected 
by  the  teacher;  It  has  been  associated' chiefly  with  formal  school  exercises 
and  entertainments  rather  than  with  the  regular  school  work;  the  plays 
used  have,  as  a  rule,  been  lacking  In  Interest  and  In  artistic  quality; 
procedure  has  been,  In  the  main,  artificial,  extrinsic,  exotic.  And  yet 
such  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  as  the  ordinary  school  Reader  abounds 
In  material  which  lends  Itself  to  dramatic  treatment. 

A  single  Instance  from  the  writer's  experience  will  suffice  to  Illustrate 
and  enforce  this  statement.  A  class  of  children  In  the  sixth  year  of 
their  school  work  had  been  studying  under  the  title  "Work  or  Play", 
the  familiar  story  from  Mark  Twain  of  Tom  Sawyer  white -washing  the 
fence.  They  were  led  to  see  that  In  the  conversation  between  Tom  and 
Ben  Rogers — the  first  of  Tom's  many  victims — there  Is  a  decided 
dramatic  element.  Manifestly  the  success  of  Tom's  stratagem  depended 
upon  his  whole-hearted  absorption  In  his  work  and  In  his  feigned  reluct- 
ance to  accept  any  one  of  Ben's  various  proposals.  As  for  Ben,  he  had 
to  be  an  actor  of  very  decided  merit  to  give  a  realistic  Imitation  of  the 
"Big  Missouri"  backing  Into  a  wharf.  To  the  rather  casual  suggestion 
of  the  teacher  that  some  of  the  boys  might  like  to  act  the  parts  of  Tom 
and  Ben  there  was  a  very  general  response.  Two  objections,  however, 
were  raised  by  the  pupils  themselves.  First,  there  were  not  enough 
parts  to  make  a  satisfactory  play;  and,  second,  there  was  no  place  for 
the  girls  of  the  class.  The  first  objection  was  met.  In  part,  through  the 
construction  by  the  class  of  two  more  acts,  one  dealing  with  events 
which  preceded  the  dialogue  In  question,  and  one  which  introduced 
Billy  Fisher,  the  second  victim,  and  his  kite.  It  was  met  further  by 
the  organization  of  two  rival  dramatic  companies,  each  of  which  was 
allowed  to  present  the  whole  play.  The  girls  were  given  a  minor  and 
(as  the  sequel  will  show)  a  quite  insufficient  recognition  through  the 
Introduction  of  two  Aunt  Pollys.  After  the  play  had  been  duly  re- 
hearsed (this  was  done  after  school,  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
teacher)  the  two  companies  performed  before  an  audience  made  up  of 
their  fellow-pupils  and  a  group  of  student-teachers  Invited  in  for  the 
occasion. 
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Some  teacher  may  ask,  with  his  mind  on  the  course  of  study,  "Where 
does  the  teaching  of  composition  come  in"?  The  answer  would  be, 
"Everywhere".  The  pupils  were  exercised  in  a  new  and  interesting 
literary  form,  viz.,  dialogue.  Through  the  framing  of  the  stage-direc- 
tions they  had  practice  in  both  description  and  exposition,  though  these 
terms  were  not  mentioned  to  them.  The  necessity  of  punctuation  and 
its  relation  to  interpretation  and  to  oral  expression  was  repeatedly 
illustrated.  There  was  considerable  class  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  words  and  expressions  proposed  for  the  different  speeches. 
The  teacher  found  occasion  for  remarks  upon  such  topics  as  the  use 
and  abuse  of  slang  and  the  joy  of  production  as  being  the  chief  reward 
of  the  artist — the  latter  topic  being  suggested  by  the  manifestation  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  performers  for  a  positive  declaration  from  the 
teacher  as  to  which  company  had  done  the  better  work. 

Moreover,  the  pupils  enjoyed  it.  It  was  school  "work"  of  a  very 
genuine  sort,  but  to  them  it  was  "play".  The  teacher  had,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  played  the  role  of  Tom  Sawyer  throughout. 

Some  by-products  may  perhaps  be  noticed,  for  in  school,  as  in  certain 
industrial  processes,  it  is  often  the  by-products  which  count  the  most. 
The  following  have  revealed  themselves  to  the  writer  w^ho  has  been  an 
interested  observer  throughout. 

A  copy  of  Tom  Sawyer,  belonging  to  one  of  the  boys,  has  been  in 
circulation  ever  since  the  events  narrated  took  place  and,  if  the  binding 
and  the  stitching  hold  out,  it  will  doubtless  continue  in  active  demand 
for  many  weeks  to  come.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  book  would 
very  probably  have  remained  unknown  to,  and  hence  unread  by,  all 
except  its  owner  and  a  chum  or  two  with  whom  he  regularly  exchanges 
books. 

The  two  "companies"  have  performed  with  considerable  acceptance 
before  the  pupils  of  other  rooms  and  have,  thereby,  added  considerably 
to  the  prestige  of  Miss  Blank's  class.  Possibly,  too,  some  stray  sparks 
have  started  the  fire  elsewhere. 

The  girls  of  the  class,  who  felt  themselves  relegated  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  minor  position  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  importance 
of  their  sex,  are  working  on  another  play  based  (I  understand)  on  an 
extract  from  Alice  in  Wonderland.  I  fancy  that  the  teacher  does  not 
know  anything  about  this  enterprise,  since  it  is  carried  on  outside  of 
school  hours,  but  she  will  be  apprised  of  it  in  due  time. 

To  characterize  the  whole  situation  in  a  sentence,  one  might  say 
that  a  tide  of  energy  has  been  let  loose  and  directed  into  not  unprofitable 
channels  and  that  even  now  (a  month  later)  it  is  still  running  strong. 


Ontario  Educational  Association  Salary 
Committee 

South  Ontario  Teachers  Organized  for  Salary  Campaign 
The  teachers  of  South  .Ontario  have  lost  no  time  in  organizing  a 
Teachers'  Federation  or  salary  circle  for  the  inspectorate.  A  largely 
attended  meeting,  representing  the  teachers  of  every  municipality  of 
the  inspectorate,  urban  and  rural,  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  17th, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Whitby,  and  a  central  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  conduct  a  salary  campaign.  Principal  Davidson,  of  Bowman ville, 
and  members  of  his  staff  were  present  from  Durham  County  and  also 
Secretary  Fraser  of  Toronto. 

The  teachers  of  other  inspectorates  were  urged  to  organize  them- 
selves for  business  purposes  and  co-operative  action,  and  the  following 
schedules  of  salaries,  suggested  by  the  salary  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Education  Association,  were  recommended: 

(A)  For  Rural  Teachers  and  Assistant  Teachers  in  Urban  Schcols: 

1st   Year— (Interim  Certificate)  at  least S     800 

2nd  Year—       "                 "               "      "   900 

3rd  Year — (Permanent  Certificate)  at  least 1,000 

4th  Year—           "                  "              "    "     1,100 

5th  Year—           "                  "              "    "     1,200 

(B)  For  Principals  of  Schools  of  2-4  Rooms : 

1st   Year— As  a  Principal,  at  least $1,200 

2nd  Year—  "             **            '*"        1,300 

3rd  Year—  "             "            "    ''      1,400 

4th  Year—  "            "            "    " 1,500 

(C)  For  Principals  of  Schools  of  over  4  Rooms: 

1st   Year—  As     a   Principal,   at    least $1,600 

2nd  Year—  ''  ''  ''       ''      1,700 

3rd  Year—  "  "  ''       "      1,800 

4th  Year—  "  "  "       " 1,900 

5th  Year—  ''  "  "       "      2,000 

Two  teachers  from  each  municipality  were  appointed  to  call  their 
teachers  together  not  later  than  next  Saturday,  April  24th,  to  secure 
their  united  action  in  this  salary  movement.  Thousands  of  teachers 
enter  into  their  agreements  for  the  coming  year  during  May  and  June 
and  the  proposal  is  to  put  this  schedule  into  action  for  this  year. 

Each  teacher  joining  the  circle  will  be  expected  to  pledge  himself  or 
herself  to  adhere  to  the  scale  which  is  proposed  and  not  only  to  refrain 
from  applying  for  a  position  which  has  been  made  vacant  by  reason  of 
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the  trustees  refusing  to  pay  this  modest  scale,  but  also  to  accept  any 
appointment  subject  to  this  consideration  and  to  resign  promptly  when 
requested  by  the  Central  Committee,  because  this  promise  had  been 
violated. 

This  information  is  sent  out  to  the  institutes  of  Ontario  and  the 
Normal  Schools  to  secure  their  similar  action  and  provide  for  a  general 
movement.     They  are  reminded  that  engagements  are  not  to  be  violated 
but  they  may  request  a  reconsideration  of  the  conditions. 
10  Sylvan  Avenue,  Chas.  G.  Eraser, 

Toronto,  April  17th,  1920.  Secretary,  Salary  Committee. 


Ontario  Public  School  Men=Teachers'  Federation 


President  : 
Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  Hamilton 


J.  A. 


Vice-  President : 
Short,  Swansea 


Secretary-  Treasurer  : 
Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Toronto 
10  Sylvan  Avenue, 


Committee : 
M.  W.  Althouse,  London 
A.  E.  Bryson,  Cobalt 
R.  F,  Downey,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 
D.  S.   Kemp,  Ottawa 
A.  B,  Shantz,  Toronto 
R.  M.  Speirs,  Toronto 
W.  J.  Thomson,  Toronto 


Peterboro 


The  formation  of  a  business  federation  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time.  The  Ontario  Teachers' 
Alliance,  which  was  afterwards  merged  into  a  committee  of  the  O.K. A., 
was  an  effort  to  form  such  an  organization. 

In  1919  a  salary  committee  of  the  O.E.A.  was  appointed  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  a  salary  campaign  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
Province  and  to  co-operate  with  similar  organizations  in  other  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion.  In  the  four  Western  Provinces,  similar  organizations 
are  in  operation.  This  summer  their  representatives  are  to  meet  in 
Calgary  to  amalgamate;  and  they  have  invited  representatives  from 
our  Eastern  Provinces  to  meet  with  them  and  consider  the  formation 
of  a  Dominion  Teachers'  Federation. 

In  Ontario,  a  "salary  circle"  was  formed  and  a  propOvSed  schedule 
of  salaries  was  adopted — modest  indeed,  but  a  definite  forward  step. 
The  work  of  the  salary  committee  has  been  bearing  fruit,  difficulty  after 
difficulty  is  being  met  and  overcome,  and  the  success  that  is  attending 
the  movement  is  showing  what  might  be  accomplished  under  proper 
organization. 

One  of  the  suggestions  of  this  salary  committee  was  the  formation  of 
a  Federation  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Province — both  public  and  high 
school — men  and  women.  Provision  was  made  on  the  programme  of 
the  O.E.A.  to  have  the  subject  presented  on  the  Tuesday  evening  but, 
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because  of  a  change  in  the  programme  so  as  to  have  "Jack  Miner" 
the  same  evening,  the  consideration  of  this  subject  was  held  over  and 
again  was  laid  over  on  the  Wednesday  evening. 

Feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an  organization  at  the  present 
juncture  and  knowing  that  the  women  teachers  and  the  high  school 
teachers  had  each  formed  a  Federation,  the  men  of  the  Public  School 
Section  of  the  O.E.A.  held  a  special  meeting  on  Thursday  morning, 
April  8th,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  "Ontario  Public  School 
Men-Teachers'  Federation".  Officers  were  elected  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  year,  including  the  drafting  of  a  constitution  and  applying  for 
a  charter.  The  officers  are  well-known  members  of  the  profession  and 
are  some  guarantee  that  success  will  attend  their  efforts. 

It  was  decided  that,  for  the  time  being,  a  fee  of  One  Dollar  should  be 
charged  and  those  contributing  this  amount  should  be  considered  as 
charter  members  of  the  Federation.  It  was  decided  also  to  extend 
the  time  for  becoming  charter  members  to  the  end  of  the  present  month 
of  April.  All  male  teachers  in  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  includ- 
ing the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  are  called  upon  to  send  in  their  fee 
and  to  induce  others  to  do  likewise  so  that  we  may  have  a  thousand 
charter  members  for  "May  Day,  1920". 

At  the  General  Association  a  committee  was  appointed  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  salary  committee.  This  committee  consists  of  three 
members  from  Toronto,  three  male  teachers  from  the  Province,  three 
representatives  from  the  Women's  Federation,  three  from  the  High 
School  Federation  and  three  from  the  Trustees'  Department.  In 
addition  to  carrying  on  the  salary  campaign  this  committee  is  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  federation  of  the  three  Federations. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  General  Association  decided  to  send  two 
representatives  to  the  Calgary  meeting.  It  is  proposed  to  send  the 
Secretary  of  the  Women's  Federation,  Miss  Adkins,  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Men's  Federation,  Mr.  Eraser,  of  Toronto; 
and  any  of  our  outstanding  teachers  who  may  be  in  the  West  for  the 
summer  will  be  given  credentials. 

THINGS  ARE  MOVING.     OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS. 


School — A  reformatory.  Otherwise  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  the  young.  Teacher 
— An  animal  set  in  school  to  aggravate  the  pupils.  (Note — This  animal  must  not  be 
poked  with  umbrellas,  canes,  or  sticks,  or  even  be  spoken  against  in  its  presence.  It  is 
very  dangerous  when  aroused).  From  A  Schoolboy* s  Dictionary  by  W.  Bruce  Ross, 
Montreal. 


Talk  about  phonetic  spelling!     A  Second  Book  girl,  on  her  arithmetic  examination 
paper,  spelled  thus  the  name  of  the  third  operation  in  arithmetic — moltohckashion. 


Education  and  Finance 

ALICE  M.  WILLSON,  B.A., 
Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute.  Toronto 

THE  new  Minister  of  Education  in  his  first  public  speech  in  Toronto 
made  a  remark  which  caused  educationists  in  his  audience  to 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and  to  go  home  with  hope  in  their  hearts. 
''Down  in  my  county",  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  have  always  been  considered 
somewhat  of  a  crank  in  educational  matters,  because  I  believed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  squander  money  for  education". 

Economy  has  been  the  bane  of  public  school  education  in  Ontario. 
Retired  farmers  on  rural  boards  of  education  have  often  adopted  as  a 
kind  of  slogan — " Economy— economy,  first,  last  and  all  the  time". 

Those  who  have  the  good  of  the  schools  and  of  the  future  generation 
at  heart  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  new  Minister  of  Education  is 
not  that  type  of  man. 

Money  should  be  spent  on  the  schools  freely  in  the  next  few  years 
for  two  purposes  especially:  first,  to  provide  better  buildings  and 
equipment  in  small  towns  and  rural  schools;  secondly,  to  provide  better 
salaries  and  better  living  conditions  for  teachers  everywhere. 

It  used  to  be  true  that  the  very  best  and  most  able  women  in  Canada 
were  to  be  found  amongst  the  teachers.  It  is  becoming  less  true  every 
day.  Our  Universities  and  High  Schools  are  turning  out  swarms  of 
young  women,  enthusiastic,  energetic,  capable,  and  keen  to  devote 
themselves  to  what  they  call  social  service,-  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact — 
the  very  evident  fact — that  they  could  contribute  no  greater  social 
service  than  that  of  teaching  and  training  the  nation's  children,  they 
are  not  becoming  teachers.  Of  course,  one  reason  for  the  unpopularity 
of  teaching  is  the  fact  that  it  is  "not  exciting"  as  the  girls  say,  not 
unusual  enough.  These  young  enthusiasts  have  been  listening  to  public 
speakers  who  have  told  them  that  all  walks  of  life  are  now  open  to 
women,  that  women  may  be  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  public  speakers, 
architects,  settlement  workers,  bankers,  organizers,  chemists,  advertise- 
ment writers,  journalists,  ranchers,  explorers,  aeronauts.  All  this  makes 
teaching  seem  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable — especially  unprofitable.  But 
these  wild  dreams  of  exploring  the  Andes  or  the  North  Pole  in  an  aero- 
plane usually  die  away  with  the  glamour  of  graduation  day  and,  if 
conditions  in  Ontario  schools  were  what  they  should  be,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  young  women  would  soon  be  teachers.  If  conditions 
in  the  schools  were  right,  our  schools  would  soon  be  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  by  w^hich  this  desire  to  be  useful,  this  real  patriotism, 
could  be  carried  out  in  practice. 
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Recently  in  Toronto  there  was  a  popular  demand  for  the  appointment 
of  a  woman  inspector.  There  was  not  very  much  difference  of  opinion, 
even  among  men,  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  an  appointment,  but 
there  was  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  woman  who  could  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  law  relating  to  such  appointments. 
Why?  All  the  school  law  requires — when  you  translate  from  technical 
to  ordinary  language — is  that  a  public  school  inspector  shall  be  a  public 
school  teacher  of  experience  with  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  as 
indicated  by  a  good  university  degree.  Amongst  women  this  com- 
bination, apparently,  is  as  rare  as  garden  roses  at  Christmas  time  or  as 
the  proverbial  hen's  teeth.  It  is  not  so  unusual  amongst  men,  chiefly 
because  the  salaries  paid  to  men  teachers  in  Public  Schools,  although 
on  the  average 
much  too  low, 
are  in  the  case  of 
principalships, 
good  city  posi- 
tions. Model  and 
Normal  School 
posts,  etc.,  about 
the  same  as  sec- 
ondary school 
salaries;  these 
positions,  be- 
sides leading 
to  attractive 
administrative 
posts,  often 
afford  a  wider 
scope  than  sec- 

OndarV        school  Danish  Rural  School  of  Larger  Type  with  Staff  Residence. 

masterships  afford.  In  the  case  of  the  university  woman  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  her  to  the  Public  Schools  unless  it  be  the  spirit  of  the 
missionary  or  of  the  philanthropist.  The  best  positions,  mediocre  as 
they  are,  are  not  open  to  her;  a  woman  principal  of  a  large  school  is  a 
rarity,  a  woman  inspector  is  a  national  sensation.  The  teacher's 
individuality  has  little  chance  to  develop  under  multiplied  and  minute 
regulations  and  her  salary  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  average  office 
boy. 

Even  the  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  positions,  although 
better  paid  than  public  school  work,  are  increasingly  unpopular  amongst 
graduate  women.  The  alumnse  of  the  University  of  Toronto  have, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  at  the  request  of  the  under- 
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graduate  women,  held  each  winter  a  series  of  vocational  conferences 
for  women  students,  and  the  committee  in  charge  has  made  some  in- 
teresting, if  somewhat  alarming,  discoveries.  One  of  these  is  the  popu- 
larity, among  women  students,  of  the  maxim:  "Those  who  can  do,  do; 
those  who  can't  do,  teach".  The  vocations  they  were  most  interested 
in  were  those  connected  with  social  service,  but  they  refused  to  recognize 
teaching  in  government  schools  as  a  form  of  social  service  at  all.  They 
did  not  want  to  hear  about  teaching  even,  but  they  crowded  to  the 
conferences  to  hear  about  journalism,  settlement  work,  library  work, 
industrial  chemistry,  and  indeed  everything  but  teaching. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  situation  which  is  very  satisfactory.  In 
past  years  many  women  became  teachers  simply  because  it  was  almost 
the  only  respec- 
table way  for  a 
woman  to  earn 
her  living  and 
the  schools  were 
consequently 
filled  with  nerve- 
shattered  wo- 
men who  hated 
the  work  and  did 
itverybadly,but 
who  were  not 
brave  enough,  or 
honest  enough, 
to  get  out  of  the 
profession. 

There  is  less 
danger  of  that 
now.  The  university  women  who  do  choose  to  teach  will  do  so  because 
they  really  like  the  work  and  are  suited  to  it,  and  not  many  girls  who 
hate  teaching  will  continue  to  teach  merely  because  they  find  themselves 
in  possession  of  a  second-class  certificate. 

The  general  public  do  not  realize  how  hard  it  is  for  teachers  who  are 
not  in  their  own  home  towns  to  find  comfortable  quarters.  The  difficulty 
is  increasing  with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  it  was  always  formidable 
enough.  Women  teachers,  especially,  cannot  get  suitable  boarding- 
houses  and  are  usually  provided  for  "as  a  favour"  at  exorbitant  rates 
and  told  they  will  be  treated  "as  one  of  the  family",  which  usually  means 
scant  consideration  and  no  privacy.  Hotels  in  small  towns  are  unsuit- 
able but  teachers  are  now  using  them  more  and  more.  In  the  rural 
schools  conditions  are  often  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  days 
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when  the  teacher  was  "boarded  round".  There  are  country  schools 
where  the  teacher  walks  two  miles  or  more  to  school.  The  teachers-in- 
training  also,  the  girls  working  for  teachers'  certificates  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Normal  Schools,  have  the  same  trouble  in  finding  lodgings. 
A  few  years  ago  in  an  Ontario  Collegiate  Institute,  a  smallpox  scare, 
followed  by  a  quarantine  order,  revealed  the  fact  that  eight  high  school 
girls  were  boarding  in  a  storey-and-a-half  house  of  eight  rooms  which 
sheltered  a  family  of  six,  besides  the  boarders! 

The  remedy  for  this  is  to  provide  schools  of  the  Danish  type  in  small 
towns  and  villages  and  in  the  country.  This  type  is  not  unlike  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  a  principal's 
residence  on  the  grounds  or  in  the  school  building  and,  in  the  case  of 
larger  schools,  other  residences  for  married  members  of  the  staff  or 
accommodation  in  the  building  for  resident  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
curricula  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  humanities  should  come 
first.  By  humanities  I  mean  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  history  of  human  thought.  They  do,  however,  emphasize 
those  studies  which  make  people  love  the  country  and  help  them  to  live 
full  and  happy  lives  there — agriculture,  farm  mechanics,  horticulture, 
etc.  The  Danish  schools  provide,  too,  what  Ontario  needs  and  what 
the  English  countryside  supplies  in  such  great  abundance — illustrations 
of  how  very  beautiful  a  beautiful  "country  place"  can  be.  Some  of  the 
teachers'  houses  are  like  an  English  country  rectory. 

Such  conditions  would  attract  better  teachers  and  more  men  into 
public  school  work  in  the  country  even  if  salaries  were  not  very  materially 
raised;  but  salaries  must  certainly  be  raised.  Toronto  has  set  an  excel- 
lent example  in  her  recent  substantial  increases.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  this  is  the  only  wise  policy — indeed  the  only 
possible  policy — to-day.  As  Hon.  Mr.  Grant  says,  to  squander  money 
on  education  is  not  possible. 

If  incomes  were  good  and  if  comfortable  "teacherages",  or  resi- 
dential rural  schools,  were  provided,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  efficient, 
experienced,  scholarly  teachers — men  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  the 
profession — ^would  begin  to  consider  rural  school  work  as  a  career. 
Those  men  especially  whose  tastes  and  training  have  led  them  to  worship 
at  some  scientific  shrine — botany  or  entomology,  micology  or  horti- 
culture, bird -lore  and  wood  craft — would  find  a  new  meaning  in  the 
cry,  "Back  to  the  land"  and  would  become  rural  schoolmasters  and 
rural  leaders.     '"Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished". 


"I'm  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  report  from  your  teacher,  young  man.     She  says 
you  are  at  the  foot  of  the  class. " 

'  'That's  all  right,  Pa.     They  teach  the  same  at  both  ends. " 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Imaginative  Drawing,  Pastel  and  Water  Colour,  Vol.  II,  by  E.  H.  Branch,  A.M.C. 
56  pages.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  Continues  the  study  of  the  component  parts 
which  make  up  every-day  pictures — sky,  sea,  river,  a  cottage,  moonUght,  etc.  There 
are  twenty-four  studies,  each  with  illustrations  showing  the  stages  in  development  of 
the  pictures.  w.  r.  H. 

/  Wonder  Why?  by  Milton  Goldsmith.  270  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  George  Sully 
&  Co.,  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  A  good  clearing-house  for  teacher, 
parent,  and  child  on  the  how,  when  and  wherefore  of  many  things  in  every-day  science. 
The  story  of  Nature's  secrets  is  told  in  untechnical  language  by  a  parent  to  his  enquiring 
children.     Might  well  be  used  in  the  classroom  as  supplementary  reading  matter. 

w.  R.  H. 

Philips'  Model  Atlas.  7"  x  9".  40  pages.  George  Philip  &  Son,  London,  Eng. 
The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  Price,  Is.  Sd.  This  is  a  new  edition  containing 
the  most  recent  changes  in  political  boundaries.  The  relief  maps  of  each  continent 
are  exceptionally  clear.  w.  r.  H. 

Philip's  Visual  Contour  Atlas.  New  edition.  Price,  Is.  Qd.  40  coloured  plates, 
58  maps  and  diagrams,  with  index.  This,  with  Philip's  New  Model  Atlas,  would  fit 
nicely  inside  the  covers  of  the  Public  School  Geography  and  not  bulge  it  at  all.  More- 
over, this  school  text  would  then  be  made  up-to-date  and  would  be  understood. 

w.  r.  h. 

The  Kingsway  Series,  Geography  Lessons.  Second  stage.  Vol.  I.  By  R.  J. 
Finch,  F.R.G.S.  183  pages.  Evan  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  Valuable  material  supplied 
to  the  teachers  of  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  classes  of  the  elementary  schools.  Life- 
in  the  great  climatic  regions,  simple  studies  of  Britain's  supply  of  wheat,  tea,  coffee,  etc., 
the  story  of  things  we  see  in  shops — these  and  other  topics  are  dealt  with  in  story  form 
where  reliable  geographical  facts  furnish  the  reason  for  the  story.  w.  r.  H. 

The  Community  Centre  by  L.  J.  Hanifan.  Cloth.  224  pages.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  Boston.  A  brief  but  sufficiently  full  guide  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  make 
her  school  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  community.  f.  m.  c. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  of  New  Brunwsick,  igi8-ig,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.     175  pages. 

A  Social  History  of  England  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.  222  pages.  Price  65. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Philips'  Elementary  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography.  Edited  by  George  Philip, 
F.R.G.S.     40  pages.     Price  25.  3d.  net.     Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  London,  England. 

Examples  in  French  Syntax  for  Beginners  by  R.  Wilson  McGill,  M.A.  58  pages. 
Price  Is.  2d.  net.     Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  • 

Physics  by  Tower,  Smith,  Turton,  and  Cope.  492  pages.  Price  $1.35  net.  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Junior  Geometry  Examination  Papers  by  K.  H.  Bird,  M.A.  32  pages.  Methuen 
&  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

How  To  Teach  English  Composition,  Vol  II.  by  Robert  Finch.  168  pages.  35.  Qd. 
net.     Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

General  Knowledge  av^d  Common-Sense  Questions  by  W.  Smith,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.C.S.     93  pages.     Price  35.  Qd.     Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Education  by  James  Phinney  Munroe,  S.B.  Litt.D.  317 
pages.     Price  $1.80.     Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
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The  War  in  a  Nutshell  or  The  Shortest  History  of  the  Great  War  by  G.  H.  Hallam. 
Price  10  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto.  This  is  an  excellent  little  book  written 
by  an  authority  on  the  subject.     It  should  be  a  boon  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

w.  J.  D. 

New  World  Loose  Leaf  Atlas.  The  John  A.  Hertel  Company,  Toronto.  Teachers 
of  geography  will  be  interested  in  this. 


A  Successful  Campaign  for  Better  Salaries 

J.    T.    CUYLER, 

Principal,  Connaught  School,  Medicine  Hat 

ON  January  29th,  1920,  the  Medicine  Hat  School  Board  and  the 
Medicine  Hat  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  reached 
a  tentative  agreement  on  salaries  for  the  current  year.  The 
terms  provide  for  the  payment  of  grade  teachers  on  the  basis  of  $1,100 
minimum,  teachers  who  have  served  six  years  or  more  receiving  the 
maximum  of  $1,400.  The  high  school  assistants'  minimum  has  been 
placed  at  $1,900,  advancing  to  $2,200  for  those  who  have  served  three 
years  or  more. 

The  success  of  the  negotiations  is  due  mainly  to  the  strength  of  the 
teachers'  organization  in  Medicine  Hat.  Every  one  of  the  sixty-seven 
teachers  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  local  union.  The  meeting 
of  the  union  usually  witnesses  almost  a  full  attendance  of  teachers  who 
enter  into  the  discussions  with  vigour  and  an  ever-increasing  under- 
standing of  the  business  of  their  organization.  To  those  outside  the 
organization  the  teachers  were  a  unit  on  all  points  of  the  salary  question. 
Their  strength  and  solidarity  was  recognized  by  the  board  and  by  the 
public,  many  of  whom  admit  that  had  the  teachers  of  Medicine  Hat 
resorted  to  ''extreme  measures"  they  would  have  received  "every  cent 
they  asked  for". 

But  the  teachers  were  as  anxious  to  be  characterized  by  sanity  and 
moderation  as  they  were  anxious  to  better  the  status  of  their  profession. 
When  they  found  the  board  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  they  yielded  to 
arguments  regarding  the  city's  financial  position  and  the  effects  of  three 
successive  crop  failures,  etc.  But  Medicine  Hat  teachers  have  won  a 
signal  victory.  The  minimum  salary  of  $775  would,  it  is  admitted, 
have  been  raised  voluntarily  by  the  board  to  $900  and  some  minor 
adjustments  would  have  been  made.  While  securing  a  much  better 
agreement  with  the  school  authorities,  the  teachers  have  maintained 
their  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  the  public;  they  have  proven  their 
virility  and  power  to  negotiate  wisely.  Still  further  they  have  demon- 
strated the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  those  who  instituted  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Alliance. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  School  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal.] 

General 

The  Junior  Public  School  Graduation  examination  in  Ontario  is  to 
be  held  on  June  24th  to  June  30th.  For  the  Junior  High  School  Entrance 
examination  the  time-table  is:  June  28th — grammar,  writing,  geo- 
graphy; June  29th — arithmetic  and  literature;  June  30th — composition, 
spelling,  and  history. 

The  Lower  School  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Faculties  of  Education  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  following 
time-table:  June  9th  (a.m.),  agriculture  and  horticulture,  (p.m.)  manual 
training  or  household  science;  June  10th  (a.m.),  bookkeeping  and  writ- 
ing; June  14th  (a.m.),  English  grammar,  (p.m.)  peography;  June 
15th  (a.m.)  art,  (p.m.),  spelling;  June  16th  (a.m.),  British  and  Canadian 
history ;  June  17th  (a.m.) ,  arithmetic ;  June  18th  (a.m.) ,  elementary  science. 

The  Middle  School  and  Pass  Matriculation  time-table  is:  June  14th 
(a.m.),  German  authors  and  (p.m.)  German  composition;  June  16th 
(p.m.),  French  authors;  June  17th  (p.m.),  French  composition.  (The 
foregoing  concern  pass  matriculation  only.)  June  21st,  ancient  history 
and  chemistry;  June  22nd,  algebra  and  English  composition;  June  23rd, 
physics  and  British  and  Canadian  history;  June  24th,  geometry  and 
English  literature;  June  25th,  Latin  authors  and  Latin  composition; 
June  28th,  art  or  agriculture. 

For  Upper  School,  Honour  and  Scholarship  Matriculation,  the  time- 
table is:  June  11th,  botany;  June  14th,  German  authors  and  German 
composition;    June  15th,  zoology;    June   16th,  French  authors;    June 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 

FOR 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLD  S  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  WORDS  NET.  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters* 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  gross  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
EUGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENABLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC  PITMAN   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  St.,       -        -        -        NEW  YORK 

Pabllshers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand",  $1.60)  "Practical  Coarse 
in  Touch  Typewriting",  70c.     Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GROUP  DANCING 

By  J.  C.  ELSOM,  M.D.  and  BLANCHE  M.  TRILLING 
CONTENTS 
Parti 

Social  Mixers  and  Acquaintance  Game  Parlour  and  House-party  Games 

Active  Games  of  Tag  Games  with  Pencil  and  Paper 

"Stunts" 

Part  II 
GROUP  DANCESt 

Portland  Fancy;  French  Reel;  Circle  Dance;  Vineyard  Dance;  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel; 
Ring  Dance;  How  Do  You  Do?;  We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morning;  Virginia  Reel; 
Country  Dance;  Cschbogar;  Swedish  Clap  Dance;  Bean  Porridge;  Barn  Dance  for 
Three;    Dancing  on  the  Green;    Circle  Barn  Dance. 

Part  III 
SINGING  GAMES  AND  DANCES  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  CHILDREN* 

Swinging  in  the  Swing;  Jolly  is  the  Millse;  Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie;  Dance  of  Greeting; 
Greeting  and   Meeting;    The  Circus;     Carrousel;    Captain  Jinks;    Our  Little  Girls;    The 

First  of  May;   Hickory  Dickory  Dock;   Ribbon  Dance $2.50 

STORIED  GAMES: 

By  WiNNiFRED  F.   E.   C.   Isaac.      A  Series  of  musical  games  with  their  stories,  for  use 

with  pupils  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades $1.50 

FINGEIR  plays.     By  Emilie  Poxjlsson $1.50 

CHILD  STORIES  AND  RHYMES.       By  Emilie  Poulsson $1.50 

F.   D.   GOODCHILD    COMPANY 

266-268  KING  STREET  WEST  -  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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17th,  French  composition;  June  18th,  trigonometry;  June  21st,  history 
(first  course)  and  chemistry;  June  22ncl,  algebra  and  English  com- 
position; June  23rd,  physics  and  history  (second  course);  June  24th, 
geometry  and  English  literature;  June  25th,  Latin  authors  and  Latin 
composition;  June  28th,  Greek  authors  and  Greek  composition;  June 
29th,  problems  (scholarship)  and  mineralogy  (Upper  School). 

Miss  Mabel   Edwards,  of  the  class  of   1918-1919  in   the  Toronto 

Faculty  of  Education,  is  on  the  stafT  of  Tottenham  Continuation  School. 

In  October,  1919,  a  branch  of  the  Federation  of  Women  Teachers* 

Associations  was  established 
in  Sudbury  District,  with  Miss 
Cora  R.  L.  Fisher  as  presi- 
dent. At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  on  Mar. 
6th  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  Easter  Con- 
vention at  Toronto,  the  ex- 
penses to  be  met  by  the 
Federation. 

At  its  March  meeting  the 
Iroquois  Falls  Public  School 
Board  increased  the  salaries 
of  the  assistant  teachers  for 
the  second  time  during  the 
present  school  year.  The 
salaries  now  are  $1,100  for 
inexperienced  teachers  and 
$1,200  for  experienced  teach- 
ers. In  September  they  were 
$900  and  $950. 

Teachers  interested  should 
write  to  the  Superintendent,  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  for  a  copy  of  the  new  "Northern 
Alberta  Land  Districts  Map,  1919".  From  the  same  department  there 
may  be  secured,  free,  a  great  many  maps,  reports,  and  pamphlets  that 
are  very  valuable  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  sent  out  to  the  schools 
an  up-to-date  map  of  Europe,  8J  inches  long  and  6f  inches  wide.  This 
map  may  conveniently  be  inserted  in  the  geography  text-book. 

Manitoba, 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational 
Association  was  held  in  the  Kelvin  Technical  School  in  Winnipeg  on 


The  Crumbling  Foundation. 
Si.  Louis  Star, 
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PICTURES 

FOR  SCHOOL   ROOM    DECORATION 

ARCHITECTURE,  VIEWS  FROM   NATURE,  SCULPTURE 
OLD     MASTERPIECES,      MODERN     ART,     PORTRAITS 

THE  CELEBRATED  ELSON  PICTURES 

ELSON  CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PHOTOGRAVURES 

are    based    on    negatives,    made     directly    from    the    originals. 

They  are  rich  in  tone,  correct  in  values,  and  fadeless. 

A    limited    number    of    Catalogues    illustrating    and    describing 

about    two    hundred    of    the    most    celebrated    Pictures,    with 

historical   references   and   notes   on  the  Artists,  will  be  sent  on 

request  at  the  nominal  price  of  5c.  each  (in  stamps). 

This  Catalogue  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference.      Send  for  one 

promptly  while  our  supply  lasts. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LTD.,  "^  ^'"""^r^^JJ^^Tont. 


TO  HAVE  A  GOOD  SKIN 

IS  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 

THERE  is  real  beauty  and  strong  attractiveness  in 
a  person  who  has  a  clear,  smooth  skin.  To 
maintain  a  splendid  complexion  is  easy  if  you  will 
spend  a  little  time  daily  with  Princess  Preparations. 
Pimples,  Blackheads,  Blotches,  Undue  Redness,  Crowsfeet, 
and  all  noninfectious  skin  troubles  yield  to  treatment. 
Start  treatments  in  your  home  at  once  with  Princess  Pre- 
parations. They  will  be  sent  with  full  instructions  for 
home  use,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier   - 
Princess  Slcin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


Ji;60 

1.50 

1.50 

.50 

.60 


Write  for  Free  Sample  of  this  Delightful  Cold  Cream. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

E8Ubli«hed  1892.  59 h  College  Street.  Toronto 
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April  5th  to  8th.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  yet  held.  Over 
1,300  teachers  registered,  and  all  of  the  various  sections  and  departments 
reported  overflowing  meetings.  Mr.  P.  D.  Harris,  who  for  nine  years 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Association,  was  elected  president  by  acclama- 
tion. It  was  a  well-earned  reward.  The  new  executive  of  the  M.E.A. 
consists  of  the  following:  Honorary  President,  Hon.  R.  S.  Thornton, 
M.P.P.;  President,  P.  D.  Harris;  Ex-officio,  A.  White,  Brandon;  First 
Vice-President,  Miss  E.  Cadman,  Dauphin;  Second  Vice-President, 
E.  Knapp,  Brandon;  Secretary,  J.  H.  T.  Russell,  Winnipeg;  Treasurer, 
E.  J.  Motley,  Winnipeg;  Auditor,  R.  H.  Smith,  Winnipeg;  Committee, 
J.  A.  Glen,  Russell;  H.  W.  Cox-Smith,  High  Bluff;  H.  W.  Huntly, 
Winnipeg;  J.  M.  Nason,  Deloraine;  Professor  Chester  Martin,  Winni- 
peg; Professor  W.  F.  Osborne,  Winnipeg;  St.  T.  Newton,  Winnipeg; 
S.  C.  Lee,  Winnipeg;  Miss  K.  McLeod,  Winnipeg;  B.  J.  Hales,  Brandon; 
J.  B.  Morrison,  Hamioto;  S.  E.  Lang,  Winnipeg;  T.  G.  Finn,  Morden; 
E.  H.  Walker,  Dauphin;  Miss  E.  G.  Hewton,  Winnipeg;  Miss  E.  S. 
Colwell,  Winnipeg;  Major  D.  M.  Duncan,  Winnipeg;  W.  J.  Keyes, 
Winnipeg;  O.  H.  Dufton,  Neepawa;  Miss  B.  Coates,  Elkhorn;  H.  L. 
Albright,  Manitou;  Miss  M.  Intosh,  Treherne;  Miss  F.  Rawson, 
Lenore;  Miss  Frances  Ormond,  Portage  la  Prairie;  Miss  K.  E.  Smythe, 
Winnipeg;  T.  E.  Argue,  Winnipeg;  C.  J.  Fournier,  St.  Boniface;  and 
Miss  Mayne,  Somerset. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers' 
Federation  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  6th,  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  the  Federation  would  make  nominations  for  the  three  vacancies 
on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  meeting 
recommended  that  members  of  the  Federation  should'  support  the 
following  candidates:  Dr.  Daniel  Mclntyre,  to  represent  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  public  school  teachers;  William  Daken,  Souris,  to  repre- 
sent the  Western  Division  of  the  public  school  teachers;  and  E.  K, 
Marshall,  Portage  la  Prairie,  to  represent  the  teachers  of  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes.  It  is  understood  that  in  case  of  a  contest 
the  Federation  will  back  these  nominees.  The  teachers,  led  by  H.  W. 
Huntley,  President  of  the  Federation,  in  a  general  discussion,  voiced 
their  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made  by  the  teaching  profession  since 
the  Federation  was  organized  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Robert  Cowling, 
of  Minneapolis,  gave  a  very  inspiring  address  to  the  members  along  the 
lines  of  organization.  Later  on  in  the  week  the  Federation  Executive 
appointed  a  large  committee  of  the  secondary  principals  the  duties  of 
which  were  to  look  into  the  salary  situation  as  it  concerns  them  just 
now  and  to  make  recommendations  before  May  15th.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  M.T.F.  has  a  permanent  committee,  consisting  of  E.  I.  Elliott, 
Dauphin,  and  Gordon  Scott,  Gilbert  Plains,  working  on  the  whole  salary 
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WHY? 


PAY    FREIGHT   ON  WATER 

Muck   around    with   Ink    in   a 
Keg  or  Barrel. 

When  You  Can  Use 

ROYAL    INK 

{Put  up  in  quarts  and  gallons) 

And  Make  It  as  You  Need  It. 

ROYAL  INK  is  now  used  by  many 
of  the  largest  Schools  in  Canada.  There 
must  be  a  Reason. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  your  require- 
ments for  the  coming  Term. 


ROYAL  INK  CO., 


11    COLBORNE    ST. 
TORONTO 


MILLER  REGULATION  CADET  UNIFORMS  will  give  your  boys 

that  smart    military  appearance.     They  will  be  proud  to  parade  in  them 
and  you  will  notice  the  boy's  greater  interest  in  his  drill. 

We  have  a  very  special  offer  to  make  to  Cadet  Corps. 

Write  for  particulars  to-day. 

MILLER   OFFICIAL   BOY    SCOUT    UNIFORM    and    Equipment 
is  the  only  one  recognized  by  Scout  Headquarters. 

In  order  that  the  boy  may  get  the  maximum  of  benefit  out  of  Scouting 
he  should  wear  the  Official  Outfit.  There  is  long  wear  and  comfort  in  every 
detail. 

An  interesting  booklet  "What  Every  Boy  Scout  Should  Know"  free  to 
any  boy  on  request. 

THE  MILLER  MFG.  CO.  LIMITED 

Exclusive  Official  Scout  Outfitters  by  Appointment 
Also  Contractors  to  the  British,  American  and  Canadian  Governments. 


44-46  York  St. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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question  and  seeking  to  put  it  on  a  permanent  basis.  Taken  all  in  all, 
the  situation  in  this  Province,  whilst  serious  enough,  is  encouraging  as 
promising  a  measure  of  immediate  relief. 

Alberta 

The  following  references  to  educational  matters  are  culled  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Alberta  during  the  recent  session. 

The  School  Grants  Act  was  amended  to  provide  for  annual  grants 
equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  districts  employing 
fewer  than  thirty  teachers  and  giving  instruction  in  household  economics, 
manual  training,  commercial  work,  music,  art,  or  technical  subjects,  for 
teachers  whose  qualifications  have  been  approved  by  the  Department, 
the  grant  being  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $1,200. 

Premier  Stewart  made  a  pronouncement  against  the  "dolling  up" 
of  the  Alberta  primary  school  curriculum  with  any  more  "fads  and 
fancies"  until  the  pupils  have  a  chance  of  assimilate  the  feast  of  learning 
already  spread  before  them.  He  would  not  suggest  that  the  Province 
curtail  educational  work  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  children  but 
he  thought  that  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  a  knowledge  of  the  three 
"R's".  From  his  knowledge  of  what  the  children  of  Alberta  were 
asked  to  learn  nowadays,  if  they  absorbed  it  all,  they  would  be  wonderful 
children  indeed. 

Among  the  estimates  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  an  item  for 
$500,000  for  a  combined  Normal  School  and  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Calgary.  The  plans  of  this  proposed  building  have  been  approved, 
tenders  will  be  opened  soon,  and  construction  work  on  the  building  will 
be  started  this  spring. 

The  Schools  Ordinance  of  Alberta  was  amended  to  make  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Teacher-training  College  in  Edmonton  in 
affiliation  with  the  University.  This  institution  will,  however,  be  kept 
under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education 
owing  to  the  dangers  of  divided  authority  in  the  teacher-training  work 
of  the  Province. 

A  return  brought  down  by  the  Minister  of  Education  showed  that 
6,000  warning  notices  were  sent  out  last  year  to  parents  for  infringement 
of  the  School  Attendance  Act.  Four  thousand  of  these  notices  had  the 
desired  effect  in  the  first  instance;  the  great  majority  of  the  balance 
submitted  valid  excuses  why  their  children  were  not  at  school ;  and  there 
were  only  three  hundred  prosecutions  for  non-attendance,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  ninety  were  sustained. 

Another  return  indicated  that  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  teachers  will  graduate  from  the  three  Alberta  Normal  Schools  in 
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QUEEN'S  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

FACULTY    OF    ARTS 
KINGSTON  ONTARIO 

The  Eleventh  Session  opens  July  5,  and  closes 
August  13,  1920. 

Classes  will  be  offered  in  English.  French,  Latin, 
Spanish,  German,  English  History,  Colonial  History, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology. 

The  work  given  is  of  value  for  degrees  in 
Arts,  for  High  School  Assistants*  and  Specialists* 
Certificates,  for  First  Class  Public  School  Certificate, 
for  Public  School  Inspector*s  Certificate,  and  for  all 
persons  wishing  to  broaden  their  knowledge,  improve 
their  scholarship,  or  spend  a  vacation  under  cultural 
influences.  Conditions  of  work  and  recreation  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant. 

Fees  and  Expenses  of  Living  very  moderate. 

Cafeteria  on  the  Campus. 

For  the  Summer  School  Announcement  write  to 
The  Registrar — Queen*s  University,  Kingston. 
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April  and  that  these,  together  with  the  large  number  of  University 
students  who  will  apply  for  permits  to  teach  during  the  summer  months, 
will  probably  enable  all  Alberta  schools  to  operate  during  the  summer. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School  Local  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  were  elected  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Local : 
President,  W.  M.  Brock;  Vice-President,  F.  E.  Jamieson;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  E.  L.  Low;  Executive,  Miss  E.  R.  Keough,  S.  R.  Tompkins, 
W.  R.  Herbert.  The  Local  appointed  three  delegates  to  the  annual  . 
meeting  of  the  A.T.A.  at  Easter,  and  passed  resolutions  favouring 
certain  salary  schedules  and  advocating  the  inauguration  of  an  extensive 
publicity  campaign  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  real  situation  in 
which  the  teaching  profession  finds  itself  at  the  present  time. 

The  Edmonton  School  Board  has  finally  decided  on  the  1920  salary 
schedule.  In  its  complete  form  it  is  an  elaborate,  progressive,  and  care- 
fully prepared  document.  It  is  retroactive  to  January  1st,  1920,  and 
the  following  are  some  of  its  main  provisions:  I.  Principals,  (a)  Senior 
High  Schools— $3,000,  rising  $100  a  ye^r  to  $3,500.  (b)  The  Technical 
School — same  as  Senior  High  School,  (c)  Public  Schools  (12  to  16 
rooms) — University  Degree,  $2,250,  rising  $125  a  year  to  $2,750  and 
then  $100  a  year  to  $3,050.  First  Class  only,  $2,050,  rising  $125  a  year 
to  $2,550  and  then  $150  a  year  to  $2,850.  (d)  Public  Schools  (8  to  10 
rooms) — schedule  runs  $100  a  year  lower  than  for  the  larger  schools. 
(e)  Public  Schools  (fewer  than  8  rooms) — salary  of  grade  teacher  plus 
$75  a  year  for  each  room,  including  their  own,  over  which  they  have 
supervision.  II.  Assistants,  male  and  female,  (a)  Senior  High  Schools 
—$2,000,  rising  $150  a  year  to  $2,900.  (b)  Technical  School— technical 
experts  $2,150,  rising  $150  a  year  to  $3,050.  Household  Arts  and 
Academic  teachers  same  as  assistants  in  Senior  High  Schools,  (c) 
Public  Schools— University  Degree,  $1,200,  rising  $100  a  year  to  $1,700. 
First  Class— $1,200,  rising  to  $1,600.  Second  Class— $1 ,200,  rising  to 
$1,500.  Second  Class  teachers  are  put  on  the  same  basis  as  First  Class 
teachers  when  they  have  served  the  Board  for  seven  years.  III.  Super- 
visors, manual  arts  and  music — $2,000,  rising  $150  a  year  to  $2,900. 
IV.  Instructors,  (a)  Manual  arts — $1,750,  rising  to  $2,400.  (b)  House- 
hold Science— $1,350  rising  to  $1,800. 

Miss  E.  M.  Burnett,  formerly  primary  instructor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Camrose  Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion as  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Primary  Work  for  Alberta.  Miss 
Burnett  is  recognized  as  having  very  special  qualifications  for  this  work. 
Her  experience  in  primary  work  has  been  gained  in  Moose  Jaw,  Van- 
couver, and  Dawson  City,  and  she  has  also  served  with  marked  success 
as  primary  specialist  in  the  Regina,  Calgary,  and  Camrose  Normal 
Schools. 
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PRINT  WRITING  . 
** Print  Writinc|  is  historicaLLy  a  return  to 
CLtrcxjdjJtion  ±ha±  haxL  Lapsed  for  over 
four  hundred   years  ; 
**  From  the  tdJlitarictn  pointof  view^ct 
U  OL return  to  Legibility; 
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Educational  Authorities  . 
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77  Wellington  Sti-^eefcWest^Toronto. 
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A.  J.  Watson,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  High  River,  and  more 
recently  instructor  in  the  short  course  Normal  School  in  Edmonton,  has 
been  appointed  High  School  Inspector  for  Alberta.  There  are  now  two 
High  School  Inspectors  on  the  Alberta  inspectoral  stafif,  the  other  being 
J.  A.  Smith,  B.A.,  who  was  appointed  to  this  position  about  a  year  ago. 

Nova  Scotia 

More  rural  schools  in  Nova  Scotia  have  inaugurated  the  hot  noon- 
day lunch  this  year  than  in  all  previous  years  combined.  Parents  and 
children  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  innovation. 

In  spite  of  our  painful  conservatism  an  encouraging  number  of 
teachers  are  adopting  modern  methods.  It  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  younger  teachers  to  find  history  stories  dramatized  as  a  regular  class 
exercise.  Teachers  are  assuming  their  responsibility  to  train  children 
instead  of  to  hear  lessons.  Courtesy,  sanitation,  hygiene,  hand-work, 
care  of  the  eyes,  local  civics,  now  find  a  place  with  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  geography.  The  salvation  of  our  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  teachers.  Older  ones  are  in  the  rut,  and  comparatively  few  will 
get  out. 

Miss  M.  Grace  Walley,  River  John,  Pictou  County,  has  found  that 
she  can  teach  every  subject  on  the  common  school  curriculum  through 
real  activities  that  touch  the  child's  daily  interests.  Hers  is  an  active 
school;   not  a  passive  one. 

Miss  Marjorie  Boss,  Athol,  Cumberland  County,  has  found  that 
both  pupils  and  parents  welcome  things  to  do  rather  than  things  to  learn. 
She  has  abandoned  the  hum-drum  methods  of  school  work. 

Quebec 

A.  D'Arcy  Chapman,  M.A.,  headmaster  of  Macdonald  High  School, 
has  been  admitted  to  a  post-graduate  course  in  Harvard  University  for 
next  autumn.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Elmer  S.  Giles,  B.A.,  Principal 
of  Gault  Institute,  Valleyfield,  P.Q.  Other  teachers  appointed  to 
Macdonald  High  School  are:  Miss  Hope  Clarke,  Miss  Ellison  Tilton, 
Campbell  M.  R.  Amaron. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  McGill  University.  Formerly  both  physics  and  chemistry 
were  compulsory  subjects.  In  future  only  one  science  subject  will  be 
required  for  entrance  into  the  Medical  Faculty,  with  a  choice  of 
geography,  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry.  This  is  an  important 
modification  and  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  candidates  coming  from 
High  Schools  where  there  is  no  science  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
both  chemistry  and  physics. 
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Express 

MONEY     J, 


Whm.  remitting  your  sub- 
scription to  this  magazine,  or 
when  sending  money  in  large 
or  in  small  amounts,  try  a 
Dominion  Express  Money 
Order. 

There  is  no  better  Way  to 
send  money  by  mail.  If  lost 
or  stolen,  your  money  re- 
funded or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  charge. 


LITERARY  SHORTHAND  COURSE 

This  course  has  been  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  combine  the  study  of  Literature  with 
that  of  Shorthand  (Isaac  Pitman). 

The  examples  and  exercises  used  to  illustrate 
the  shorthand  rules  are  in  themselves  gems  of 
thought  and  wisdom. 

Complete  Course  for  $6.00 

This  is  a  special  introductory  offer  to  enable 
every  Canadian  Teacher  to  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  regarding  the  efficiency  of  our  corres- 
pondence courses. 

Don't  just  wish  that  you  knew  shorthand  and 
the  world's  best  literature.  Mail  us  five  dollars 
with  your  name  and  address.  We'll  do  the  rest 
— promptly  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

Full  information  regarding  the  courses  sent 
free  on  request. 

Correspondence  Department, 
Alberta  College,  North, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta. 


SCHOOL  ATLAS 


Do  you  want  a  new  atlas  for  your 
school?  Let  us  send  you  without 
obligation  full  information  regarding 
our 

NEW  WORLD 

Loose  Leaf  ATLAS 

which  created  such  a  favourable  im- 
pression at  the  O.E.A. 

Our  Loose  Leaf  System  keeps  the 
Atlas  always  up  to  date— this  is 
worth  something. 

We  guarantee  our  Atlas  to  give 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

For  information  write 

The  John  A.  Hertel  Company,  Ltd. 

MANUFACTURING    PUBLISHERS   AND    IMPORTERS 

460    SPADINA    AVENUE 
TORONTO 

Phone  College  7526 


When  writing  advertiacrs,  pleaec  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Two  new  schools  will  be  opened  in  Montreal  next  autumn.  It  is 
•also  expected  that  an  eight-room  addition  will  be  ready  for  Lome  School 
in  Point  St.  Charles. 

The  high  school  classes  in  Montreal  are  so  crowded  that  the  board 
expects  to  be  obliged  to  re-open  the  old  High  School  on  Peel  Street, 
which  was  used  during  the  war  as  a  barracks. 

The  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers,  at  the  executive 
meeting  on  March  20th,  decided  that  the  annual  Convention  should 
be  held  in  Montreal  High  School  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
October  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  The  programme  on  Friday  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  salaries  and  status  of  teachers.  Business 
sessions  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  October  7th  and  Saturday,  October 
9th.  The  constitution  will  be  amended  in  certain  very  important 
respects.  Notices  of  amendments  have  been  given  regarding  changes 
in  the*  constitution  to  effect  a  greater  consolidation  of  the  teachers' 
interests  and  make  the  association  a  Teachers'  Alliance  with  a  paid 
secretary  to  supervise  teachers'  interests  in  places  where  grievances 
occur.  Notices  of  amendments  have  also  been  given  in  view  of  the 
institution  of  the  Teachers'  Magazine  which  will  naturally  cause  regula- 
tions to  be  framed  for  an  editorial  board  and  an  editor.  So  far  the 
Teachers'  Magazine  has  been  a  great  success  and  has  given  satisfaction 
to  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Protestant  Women  Teachers'  Association  of  Montreal  has 
announced  that  it  will  annually  donate  a.  prize  to  the  student-in-training 
in  the  model  school  class  who  takes  the  highest  standing  in  the  pro- 
fessional subjects  of  school  management,  and  principles  and  history  of 
education. 

Through  the  Salaries  Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Convention,  the 
teachers'  executive  has  decided  to  ask  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  McGill  University,  and  Macdonald 
College,  either  or  all  in  co-operation,  to  institute  courses  for  the  further 
instruction  of  teachers-in-service.  The  Protestant  Committee  has 
appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to  investigate  this  matter  and  report 
on  the  desirability  of  holding  such  courses,  the  numbers  likely  to  attend 
and  the  benefits  which  would  be  secured  by  teachers  through  such  courses 
by  way  of  salary  increases,  higher  diplomas,  or  higher  degrees. 


VAN'T    HOF    &  BLOKKER 

BULB   GROWERS  AND    EXPORTERS  AKERSLOOT,  HOLLAND 

Import  orders  solicited  from  schools,  school  boards,  garden  clubs,  civic  improve- 
ment leagues,  or  any  {groups  desiring  to  co-operate  in  buyin(>  wholesale.  Orders 
for  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  irises,  etc.,  £or  fall  planting  accepted  up  to  July. 
Catalogue  ready  in  early  April.  Organize  a  tulip  club.  Beautify  your  school. 
Hold  a  flower  show.    Write    CANADIAN  OFFICE,  41  ALBANY  AVE.,  TORONTO. 
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%)jt  School 

*  ^  Recti  cultus  pec  tor  a  rohorant 

Editorial  Notes 


The  Health 
of  Pupils 


Education  is  forever  extending  its  scope.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  the  teacher  can  concern  him.self 
solely  about  the  three  R's.  New  subjects  are  clamour- 
ing for  admission  into  the  curriculum;  new  duties  are  frequently  imposed 
upon  teachers  and  administrators.  Some  of  the  innovations  call  forth 
much  criticism,  but  there  is  one  of  them — medical  inspection  of  schools 
and  pupils — which  is  universally  approved.  For  it  is  recognized  as 
never  before  that  healthy  children  are  the  state's  chief  asset. 

Early  in  May,  1919,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  instituted 
a  medical  survey  of  rural  schools,  which  have  no  system  of  medical 
inspection.  The  survey  is  to  be  done  by  counties  and  the  whole  of  the 
Province  w^ill  ultimately  be  covered.  The  aim  of  the  survey  is  to  learn 
conditions  with  the  hope  that,  when  existing  conditions  are  made  known, 
school  nurses  may  be  appointed  and  a  system  of  medical  inspection 
adopted. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  conditions  found  in  the  first  County 
completed  under  the  survey: 

Number  of  schools  visited '.  .         70 

'  children  inspected 2,539 

with  defective  vision 760 

*'  '       hearing 113 

'  "  "       nasal  breathing 339 

'*    abnormal  tonsils ^ 1,005 

"    anaemic  appearance -.  .  .       939 

"    carious  teeth 1,896 

"    enlarged  glands 1,610 

20 

19 

3 

28 

25 

10 

73 


*    skin  disease 

"    orthopaedic  defect 

"    pulmonary  disease 

"    cardiac  disease 

"    defective  speech 

referred  for  mental  examination, 

normal  pupils 
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Sixteen  of  these  school  buildings  are  properly  heated  and  three 
properly  lighted.  The  open  water-pail  and  common  drinking-cup  are 
still  much  in  evidence.  Teachers'  rooms  are  unknown  in  the  rural 
schools.  Outside  toilets,  in  90  per  cent  of  the  schools,  are  unfit  for  the 
pupils'  use.  Most  of  these  defects,  it  should  be  noted,  are  remediable. 
But  early  treatment  should  be  provided  for,  in  health  as  in  mending,  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

Following  on  the  medical  survey  the  Ontario  Government,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Ontario  Dental  Society,  has  appointed  a  Provincial  Dental 
Officer  whose  duties  consist  in  carrying  on  an  educational  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  school  boards  and  municipal  councils  to  estab- 
lish permanent  systems  of  dental  inspection  and  to  organize  a  dental 
survey  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  Province.  More  than  three 
hundred  dentists  have  volunteered  to  give  gratuitously  the  necessary 
time  to  conduct  this.     The  objects  of  the  enterprise  are  threefold: 

(1)  To  impress  upon  the  children  and  their  parents  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  oral  cleanliness. 

(2)  To  emphasize  the  absolute  need  of  regular  inspection  and  treat- 
ment during  the  early  stages  of  defects. 

(3)  To  gather  local  statistics  to  be  laid  before  the  municipal  author- 
ities in  an  effort  to  persuade  them  to  establish  permanent  systems  of 
dental  inspection  and  treatment. 

In  some  inspectorates  the  work  has  been  completed  and  shows  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  dental  defects 
and  that  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  children  are  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition. 

Dental  work  is  now  being  carried  on  at  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London, 
Ottawa,  Brantford,  Windsor,  and  Fort  William,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  each  municipality  will  have  an  efficient  dental  service. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  next  step  in  preventive  medicine  must  be 
made  by  the  dentist".     Is  this  to  be  true  of  Ontario? 

P  .     «  . ,  "Something  old  and  something  new;    something 

«      ..    ,  borrowed,  and  something  blue" — to  what,  in  the  dim 

r*^^^-     '  and  distant  past,  did  that  old  expression  apply?     Its 

Commission  .      .       ^     ,         ,         .     ,  u  ,   .i    . 

«   ,     .  settmg  IS  gone  from  the  writer  s  memory,  but  that 

doesn't  matter  for  it  seems  to  apply  with  modifica- 
tions, to  the  "Report  of  Commission  on  Status  and  Salaries  of  Teachers" 
recently  issued  by  the  Government  of  Manitoba.  Teachers  will  say 
that  there  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  the  Report  and,  from  their  stand- 
point, that  may  be  correct.  Perhaps,  however,  some  of  the  statements 
made  may  be  new  to  those  outside  the  profession. 
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Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  indefinable  feeling  of  semi-disappoint- 
ment with  which  one  finishes  reading  the  Report  may  be  due  to  one's 
having  had  expectations  that  were  too  rosy — ^expectations  that  some- 
thing really  startling  would  result  when  a  Commission,  a  "real,  live" 
Commission,  was  appointed  to  consider  teachers'  grievances!  Com- 
missions have  been  and  are  being  appointed  to  investigate  strikes,  lock- 
outs, the  failings  real  or  imaginary  of  administrations,  many  other 
important  or  unimportant  matters — but  to  investigate  teachers'  salaries 
and  status!     Not  often. 

Is  there  anything  ''blue"  about  the  Report?  What  of  these  state- 
ments? "It  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things  that,  as  at  present 
administered,  the  rural  school  will  suffer.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
suitable  and  convenient  boarding-places  and  the  trend  from  rural  to 
urban  life  will  always  handicap  the  rural  schools  in  retaining  a  teacher 
for  a  long  period".  .  .  .  "Long  and  successful  experience  has  little  or 
no  reward.  To  hold  a  higher  grade  of  certificate  brings  very  slight 
recognition  to  the  holder". 

The  Comrriissioners  recommend  (1)  that  individual  boards  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  teacher's  residence ;  (2)  that  the  courses  of  academic 
and  professional  training  be  extended;  (3)  that,  later,  a  pension  fund  be 
established;  (4)  that  successful  experience  be  duly  recognized  in  any 
schedule  of  minimum  salaries  which  may  be  constructed;  (5)  that  muni- 
cipal school  boards  be  established  so  as  to  provide  a  larger  unit  of  admin- 
istration; (6)  that  the  Government  appoint  a  Board  of  Reference  to 
regulate  salary  standards  and  to  administer  the  proposed  pension  fund. 

The  Commission  suggests  $950  as  a  m.inimum  salary  for  a  teacher 
with  a  third-class  certificate  and  $1,050  as  the  minimum  for  one  holding 
a  second-class  certificate;  and  says:  "We  hesitate,  with  the  information 
at  our  disposal,  to  suggest  a  minimum  for  first-class  teachers  and  those 
with  higher  certificates.  We  believe  that  the  work  in  Public  Schools  is 
at  least  equally  important  with  that  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiates  and 
if  a  highly  educated  and  trained  teacher  prefers  work  in  the  Public 
School  the  pay  should  be  equally  high". 

To  teachers  the  Report  may  bring  nothing  new;  to  the  general  public 
it  may  furnish  a  good  deal  of  enlightenment  and  of  valuable  information. 

Qualifications  A  young  man  who  read  the  note  last  month  on  this 

of  Inspectors  topic  writes  to  say  that  "no  matter  how  great  his 
academic  training  and  experience,  the  inspector  fails 
in  his  mission  if  he  lacks  one  great  essential — sympathy".  This  teacher 
goes  on  to  cite  instances.  One  inspector  used  to  point  out  to  him  all 
the  defects  in  and  about  the  premises  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  point 
out  errors  and  omissions.     "Favourable  criticism,  when  it  came  at  all, 
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came  in  very  limited  quantities.  Some  daring  teachers  surreptitiously 
dubbed  this  inspector  a  'grouch'". 

But  his  present  inspector  is  different.  He  comments  on  features  that 
do  the  school  credit;  he  talks  in  an  encouraging  manner  to  teachers  and 
pupils;  and  — he  does  not  begrudge  the  time  for  a  friendly  chat!  The 
pupils  unanimously  elected  him  honorary  president  of  the  progress  club. 

This  correspondent  (he  is  principal  of  a  two-roomed  school)  goes  on 
to  say:  "You  may  think  that  work  suffers  under  such  an  inspector. 
It  does  not.  He  encourages  us  so  much  that  we  all  remember  his  visit 
with  pleasure  and  look  forward  to  the  next  one.  No  teacher  dreads  his 
coming". 

To  point  the  moral  concerning  the  "friendly  chat"  is  superfluous. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  it  means. 

_  J.  M.  Denyes,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools 

,  for  the  County  of  Halton  and  part  of  the  County  of 

Wentworth,  has  favoured  this  office  with  a  copy  of 

his  annual  report  for  1919.     In  this  he  sets  forth  in 

masterly  fashion  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  rural  conditions 

in  the  last  fifty  years  and  shows  how  the  rural  school  has  suffered  and  is 

suffering  as  a  result.     There  were  thirty-one  changes  of  teachers  in  his 

rural  schools  last  midsummer. 

To  give  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  educational  advantages 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  urban  children  and  to  popularize  farm  life, 
Inspector  Denyes  strongly  advocates  consolidation  of  schools.  Town- 
ship Educational  Associations  have  been  organized  in  the  four  townships 
of  Halton  and  these  are  potent  in  creating  and  deepening  a  general 
interest  in  educational  affairs.  Meetings  are  held  semi-annually; 
teachers,  trustees,  and  parents  are  brought  together  to  discuss  educational 
matters  of  common  interest. 

In  June,  September,  and  October  a  complete  medical  survey  of  the 
schools  of  the  inspectorate  was  made  by  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Of  2,262  pupils  examined 
only  73  were  reported  as  normal!  There  were  1,700  cases  of  defective 
teeth,  903  of  abnormal  tonsils,  719  of  defective  vision.  In  view  of  these 
conditions  the  Inspector  urges  the  appointment  of  school  nurses,  and 
estimates  the  cost  as  not  more  than  forty  dollars  per  annum  for  each 
school  section 

The  work  of  the  school  attendance  officers,  the  urgent  need  for 
increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  school  fairs,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
length  of  service  of  teachers,  and  changes  in  enrolment  are  also  discussed 
in  this  comprehensive  report. 


The  New  President  of  the  O.E.A. 


HONOURS  that  come  from  employers  mean,  in  the  main,  that 
ability  has  been  recognized  and  that  an  opportunity  is  being 
given  to  do  more  and  better  work.  Such  honours  are,  naturally, 
highly  valued  by  every  em- 
ployee. But  honours  that  come 
from  one's  associates  and  col- 
leagues mean  rather  more 
than  recognition  of  ability  — ■ 
esteem  and  affection  are  in- 
volved as  well.  Of  the  latter 
type  of  honour,  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  is  one  of  the 
greatest  that  can  come  to  any 
teacher  in  this  Province.  Such 
election  places  a  man  in  a  list 
which  includes  many  of  the 
most  eminent  educationists  of 
the  last  six  decades. 

In  its  sixty  years  of  history 
only  seven  high  school  principals 
have  been  Presidents  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association.  All  seven  have  been  distinguished 
men — ^McMurchy,  Strang,  McHenry,  Steele,  Henderson,  Embree,  and 
Mayberry.  No  mean  honour  then  came  to  James  Davison,  Principal 
of  the  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute,  when  at  Easter  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  for  1920.  He,  too, 
is  a  distinguished  man  although  he  would  be  the  last  person  to  admit  it. 

James  Davison  is  a  Durham  boy.  Durham  boys  have  been  known 
to  rule  Toronto  educationally.  James  Davison  has  been  content  to 
rule  Guelph.  He  became  an  assistant  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  there 
in  1878  and  the  Principal  in  1892.  Educationally  Guelph  must  be 
attractive.  It  finds  and  keeps  great  teachers.  What  Ontario  city  can 
claim  at  one  time  such  a  trio  as  Tytler,  Davison,  and  Young? 

Like  his  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  President's  chair  and  like 
all  great  teachers  everywhere  Mr.  Davison  has  not  sought  change  in 
school  solely  for  change's  sake.  He  has  been  content  to  find  a  school 
post  where  all  his  powers  could  be  used  and  to  stay  there.     After  his 
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high  school  course  in  Port  Hope  High  School  and  his  college  course  at 
Victoria  University  and  a  few  probationary  years  as  a  teacher  in  his 
native  township  of  Hope  and  at  Whitby  Collegiate  Institute,  he  entered 
upon  his  forty-two  years  of  service  in  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute. 
What  a  noble  contrast  these  forty-two  years  in  one  school  to  the  course 
of  most  teachers  in  Ontario ! 

And  the  reward?  The  high  regard  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  who 
in  his  absence  and  spontaneously  have  chosen  him  to  be  their  leader, 
and  the  grateful  affection  of  the  people  of  Guelph  who  recognize  all  that 
his  simplicity,  single-mindedness,  and  sanity  have  wrought  among  them. 


Nature  Study  for  June. 


The 
Nighthawk 


A.    J.    MADILL,    B.A. 
Normal  School,  Peterborough. 

The  nighthawk  is  one  of  our  late  spring  migrants, 
arriving  the  latter  part  of  May.  During  the 
evenings  of  June  and  July  it  may  be  seen  high  in  the 


NIGHTHAWK 
From  Bird  Life  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 


air  sweeping  in  graceful  curves  over  cities,  towns,  and  open  fields.     At 
intervals  during  its  flight  it  swoops  downward  for  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance,  diving  at  great  speed;    then,  turning  upward,  continues  circling 

around  as  before.     While  in  the  air  it  produces  two  distinct  sounds,  one 

a   loud    nasal   peent    (or    geep) 

while   it   is   flying    around    and 

the    other    a    booming    sound 

(boo-oo-m) — not  unlike  the  air 

rushing  through  the    bung-hole 

of  a  barrel — caused  by  the  air 

passing     through     the     feather 

of   its   wings.     Because   of   this 

sound   the  nighthawk  has  been 

called  the  bass   trumpet  player 

of  Nature's  orchestra. 

While  on  these  flights,  night- 
hawks  scoop  into  their  wide- 
open  mouths  many  gnats,  flies, 
beetles,  and  night-flying  moths. 
The  common  June  bug  seems 
to  be  one  of  their  favourite 
articles  of  diet 

Throughout     the     day     these        Nighthawk  sitting  on  her  eggs  on  the  gravel  roof  of 
birds,     generally     so      active     at     F^^rn  Camera  studies  of  WUd  Birds  hy  Chester  a.  Reed. 

night,  sit  quietly  on  a  log,  on 
the  ground  in  treeless  regions, 
or  on  the  housetop.  On  dull 
cloudy  days  they  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  in  the  air. 

The  colour  of  the  night- 
hawk  is  a  mottled  brown,  gray, 
and  black;  the  breast  is  barred 
with  rusty  black  and  white. 
The  male  has  a  white  band  on 
the  throat,  the  tail,  and  across 
the  wings  while  the  female  has 
a  rusty  buff  throat  with  no 
white  on  the  tail. 

The  bird  is  about  the  size 
of  a  robin,  somewhat  stouter, 
with  short  weak  legs,  short  bill, 
and  wide  mouth.  It  closely 
resembles  its  near  relative, 
the  whip-poor-will,  but  can  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
forked   tail   and  white   bar  across   the  wings.      Both    of   these    birds 


Nest  and  eggs  of  Nighthawk. 
From  Camera  Studies  of  Wild  Birds  by  Chester  A.  Reed. 
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should  be  protected  for  the  good  they  do  in  eating  many  harmful 
nsects. 

The  nighthawk  builds  no  nest  but  lays  its  two  mottled  gray  and 
white  eggs  on  bare  ground,  on  rocks  in  pastures,  or  on  fiat  gravel  roofs 
of  city  buildings.  Of  late  it  seems  to  show  a  fondness  for  the  latter 
locations  and  may  be  approached  within  a  short  distance  while  sitting 
there  during  the  day.  Its  colour  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  pebbly  surroundings. 

Its  sojourn  with  us  is  short.  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  night- 
hawks  gather  in  flocks;  bid  us  adieu  and  start  on  their  long  journey 
towards  their  southern  home. 


-^  ,  During   June,    the  teacher  should  inquire  who  of 

_       -  the  pupils  have  seen  these  birds  flying  around.    If  some 

have,  the  children  might  be  asked  to    observe  them 

for  a  few  days.     The  following  questions  are  suggestive  of   those  that 

might  be  assigned  to  the 
pupils :  During  what  time  of 
day  do  you  usually  see  night- 
hawks?  Where  do  you  see 
them?  What  are  they  do- 
ing? If  flying,  do  they  go 
straight  or  in  curves,  up  or 
down,  slowly  or  swiftly? 
Why  do  they  fly  in  this 
m.anner?  Do  they  fly  singly 
or  in  flocks?  (Often  in  flocks.) 
What  sounds  do  they  make? 
How  do  they  m.ake  these 
sounds?  Where  do  they 
spend  their  time  when  not 
flying?  Where  is  the  nest? 
What  is  it  like?  Number 
of  eggs  ?  What  is  their  food  ? 
Are  they  useful  or  harmful 
birds? 

If  the  pupils  are  able  to 
get  near  the  bird,  have  them 
observe  its  size,  colour,  con- 
spicuous markings,  size  and  shape  of  bill,  feet,  etc. 

As  the  majority  of  the  children  are  likely  to  see  it  only  in  the  air,  it 
might  be  well  to  supplement  the  out-door  work  by  having  them  look 
at  pictures  of  the  bird  and  its  nest. 


KINGBIRD 

From  Bird  Life  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
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The  Bulletin,  "Birds  of  Ontario  in  Relation  to  Agriculture",  revised 
July,  1919,  by  Charles  W.  Nash,  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  will  be  found  helpful  in  the  stu^ 
of  this,  and  other,  birds. 


The 
Kingbird 


What  an  appropriate  name  for  this  bird !  Those 
who  have  been  around  an  orchard  during  nesting- 
time  and  have  seen  him  attack  a  large  crow  and  send 
it  hurrying  away  realize  that  the  kingbird  does  not  hesitate  to  attack 
some  of  our  largest  birds.  The  dignity  of  its  appearance  and  the  par- 
tially concealed  orange  crown  also  seem  in  keeping  with  this  appellation. 
Other  less  suitable  names  applied 
to  him  are  the  tyrant  flycatcher 
and  the  bee-bird.  Although  a 
great  fighter  during  the  nesting 
season,  this  time  past,  he  is  one 
of  our  most  peaceable  birds. 
He  has  been  called  the  bee-bird 
on  the  assumption  that  he  is 
very  fond  of  bees.  Beekeepers, 
farmers,  and  others,  consequently 
give  him  a  very  bad  reputation. 
This  is  unwarranted,  for  reports 
coming  from  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  food 
of  the  kingbird  state  that,  while 
he  may  eat  a  few  bees,  these  are 
chiefly  drones  and  that  for  every 
bee  he  eats  he  destroys  hundreds  of  harmful  insects.  "Birds  in 
Relation  to  Agriculture"  quotes  several  authorities  to  show  that  the 
kingbird,  as   a  bee-eater,  is  not  harmful. 

The  kingbird  is  about  eight  and  a  half  inches  long,  being  somewhat 
smaller  than  a  robin  and  larger  than  a  bobolink. 

It  is  slaty  gray  on  the  back,  with  back  of  head  and  upper  tail  coverts 
darker.  The  crown  has  a  concealed  orange  patch,  the  tail  is  black, 
tipped  with  white,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  nearly  white. 

These  birds  arrive  early  in  May  and  soon  select  their  nesting-places, 
usually  a  tree  in  the  orchard  or  along  the  roadside,  but  do  not  begin 
housekeeping  until  late  in  June.  The  nest,  composed  of  sticks,  rootlets, 
grass,  string,  wool,  paper,  and  such  materials,  is  usually  placed  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  towards  the  end  of  a  limb.  In  the  nest 
may  be  found  four  or  five  creamy  white  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish- 
brown. 


NEST  OF  KINGBIRD. 
From  Camera  Studies  of  Wild  Birds  by  Chester  A.  Reed. 
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After  the  young  are  hatched,  in  early  July,  there  is  usually  a  noisy 
household;  and  woe  betide  any  large  feathered  creature  that  comes 
within  the  imaginary  circle  of  their  domain.  Crows,  hawks,  jays,  and 
blackbirds  seem  to  be  special  objects  of  their  hatred.  When  the  king- 
birds start  towards  them,  these  larger  birds,  especially  if  experienced, 
make  off  at  once,  uttering  loud  protests.  The  kingbirds,  meanwhile, 
unheeding  these  pleas  for  mercy,  attack  the  fugitives  furiously  and 
pursue  them  for  a  great  distance,  making  sure  that  they  have  learned 
a  lesson  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  kingbird  may  be  seen  along 
the  country  roadside  or  in  a  pasture  field,  sitting  on  a  fence  post  or 
swaying  on  a  mullein  stalk,  keeping  a  keen  lookout  for  passing  insects. 
With  his  sharp  eye  he  is  able  to  detect  them  at  a  great  distance  and  will 

dash  off  and  seize  them — a  loud 
snapping  of  the  bill  signifying  his 
success  and  the  demise  of  another 
insect. 

The  kingbird  is  not  a  singer, 
but  utters  a  series  of  shrill, 
harsh,  metallic  sounds  like  thsee 
or  tsee,  making  himself  definitely 
heard  if  you  approach  within 
range  of  his  precints. 

A  kingbird's  nest  in  an  orchard 
or  around  the  farm  yard  is  a 
decided  asset  to  the  farmer  or 
gardener,  for  while  on  duty  the 
kingbirds  protect  the  chickens 
from  the  raids  of  hawks  and 
crows  and  do  their  part  in 
lessening  the  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  dragonflies,  moths,  and  insects 
of  all  kinds  which  constitute  their  chief  bill-of-fare.  While  they  may 
eat  a  few  insects  that  are  not  harmful,  a  few  June  berries,  and  very 
occasionally  some  other  fruit  while  in  search  of  insects,  the  good  they 
do  far  outweighs  the  harm.  Bluebirds,  song  sparrows,  orioles,  house 
wrens,  and  other  small  useful  birds,  are  not  much  molested  by  them. 

About  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September,  when  the  insect  life 
becomes  less  abundant,  the  kingbird  leaves  for  the  south,  wintering  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

Have  pupils  make  observations  on  the  kingbird 
similar  to  those  on  the  nighthawk.     Special  attention, 
in  this  case,  might  be  given  to  its  feeding  habits,  its 
activities  during  the  nesting  season,  and  its  conduct  towards  other  birds.. 


THREE  LITTLE  KINGS. 

From  Camera  Studies  of  Wild  Birds  by   Chester 

A.  Reed. 


Note  to  the 
Teacher 


Agriculture  for  June. 

J.  W.  EMERY.  D.Pffid. 
Normal  School,  Stratford,  Ontario 

TViP  Pfl  H  ^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  school  garden  will  have   been 

,      .  finished   and   teacher   and    pupils   will   derive   much 

„  ,.  ,  satisfaction  during  this  beautiful  month  in  watching 

things  grow.  The  most  serious  consideration  just 
now  is  the  fate  of  the  garden  during  the  long  vacation.  A  few  sugges- 
tions may  prove  timely. 

(1)  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  necessary  care  should  be  given  by 
the  children  themselves  but,  since  most  of  the  natural  instincts  of  children 
lead  away  from  the  faithful  performance  of  such  duties,  special  steps 
will  be  needed  to  ensure  a  fair  amount  of  attention. 

(2)  Much  will  depend  on  the  interest  that  has  been  aroused  during 
the  year.  The  teacher  must  show  enthusiasm.  She  should  "talk  up" 
the  garden  the  whole  year.  She  should  make  it  the  big  event  of  the 
school  work. 

(3)  By  giving  each  pupil  some  particular  portion,  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  is  aroused.  Community  plots  in  which  whole  classes  are 
concerned  are  sometimes  necessary  in  large  schools,  but  there  will  be 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  any  single  one  interested  after  the  vacation 
begins.     It  is  better  to  avoid  even  pairs  working  together. 

(4)  Before  the  garden  is  started  announce  a  contest.  Prizes  may  be 
oflfered  for  the  best  plots  in  each  form,  for  the  best  bunch  of  asters,  or 
the  best  half  dozen  carrots. 

(5)  The  plots  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  should  involve  problems 
to  solve.  (See  Agriculture  for  May.)  The  answers  to  these  will  never 
be  obtained  if  the  crop  is  not  carefully  attended  to  and  harvested. 

(6)  Definitely  outline  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  pupil  during  the 
holidays,  committing  it  to  paper  if  necessary.  Put  the  matter  also 
plainly  before  the  parents  and  enlist  their  co-operation.  The  work  of 
July  and  August  will  consist  chiefly  in  hoeing,  especially  during  dry 
weather,  in  order  to  conserve  moisture.  There  will  also  be  weeding, 
thinning,  harvesting  crops  that  mature,  and  picking  flowers  to  insure  a 
long  period  of  bloom.  The  children  will  be  tempted  to  water  their 
gardens  when  they  see  them  looking  dry.  They  should  be  warned  against 
this.'  Frequent  hoeing  to  maintain  the  "dry  mulch"  is  much  superior 
to  the  kind  of  watering  that  children  are  likely  to  give.  One  or  two 
thorough  waterings  may  be  beneficial  but  the  children  should  be  taught 
what  is  meant  by  thorough.  Taking  a  one-and-a-half-inch  rainfall  as  a 
thorough  watering,  what  does  this  mean  for  a  plot  4'  x  97     Get  the 
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children  to  work  it  out.  It  amounts  to  twenty-eight  and  one-eighth 
(28|)  gallons  or  about  ten  large  watering  cans  of  water.  After  a  good 
watering  such  as  this  or  after  a  rain  the  garden  should  be  hoed  just  as 
soon  as  it  will  crumble,  but  never  when  wet,  especially  in  clay  soils. 

(7)  If  the  teacher  lives  near  her  section  it  may  not  be  too  much  to. 
expect  her  to  meet  the  children  occasionally  at  the  garden  to  attend  to 
necessary  work.     The  rural   phone  will  assist  her  in  summoning  the. 
workers  when  emergencies  arise. 

(8)  If  the  work  has  been  properly  carried  on  and  advertised  in  the 
section  there  will  be  friends  of  the  garden  ready  to  meet  with  the  children 
at  the  school  and  direct  them  in  their  agricultural  or  horticultural 
labours.     Th-e  work  might  end  with  a  few  group  games. 

(9)  The  farmers'  or  the  women's  institute  may  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  garden. 

(10)  An  older  pupil  may  be  given  added  dignity  by  having  the  plots 
of  a  few  of  the  younger  children  placed  in  his  charge. 

(11)  It  should  be  known  before  the  end  of  June  what  pupils  are  not 
likely  to  return  in  September.  Volunteers  should  be  called  for  to  take 
over  their  work. 

(12)  If  the  teacher  is  leaving  the  school  at  the  summer  holidays  she 
should  make  out  a  statement  showing  the  aims  and  projects  of  the  garden 
and  have  this  delivered  to  her  successor.  If  possible,  she  should  corre- 
spond with  the  coming  teacher  with  the  object  of  giving  any  assistance 
that  will  make  for  continuity  in  the  work. 

p  June  is  a  gocd  month  for  the  study  of  the  various 

farm  crops.  The  work  may  be  carried  on  through 
home  observations,  resulting  in  composition  and  arithmetic  exercises  at 
school.  The  character  of  the  seed,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the 
quantity  sown,  the  yield  expected,  the  value  of  the  product,  and  its 
ultimate  disposal  are  some  of  the  topics  that  might  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  spring  crops  planted.  Have  a  sufificient  quantity 
of  each  crop  for  study  next  winter. 

p  The  improvement  of  any  species  of  living  being  is 

T  rn  rriA  t  brought  about  by  breeding,  and  depends  on  two 
biological  facts:  (1)  No  two  individuals  of  any  species, 
even  though  they  be  off-spring  of  the  same  parents,  are  exactly  alike; 
(2)  a  large  number  of  the  variable  characteristics  are  inherited.  Plants 
do  not  differ  essentially  in  these  respects  from  animals.  The  heads  of 
grain  in  a  field,  the  grains  in  each  head,  the  peas  in  a  pod,  the  potatoes 
in  a  hill,  all  differ  in  size,  shape,  vigour,  germinating  power,  productive- 
ness, resistance  to  disease,  and  numerous  other  qualities  inherited  from 
their  many  ancestors.     If  all  are  sown  year  after  year,  poor  as  well  as 
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good  characters  are  perpetuated,  resulting  usually  in  a  direct  loss  in  the 
quality  of  the  seed.  The  farmer  finds  his  seed  has  "run  out"  and  he 
has  to  purchase  fresh  seed  and  begin  all  over  again.  This  would  not 
happen  if  he  intelligently  selected  the  best  plants  of  his  field  for  pro- 
ducing seed  for  future  crops,  just  as  he  selects  the  animals  that  are  to 
produce  future  generations.  The  children  should  be  instructed  in  some 
of  the  simpler  methods  in  seed  selection  and  urged  to  carry  them  out 
during  this  coming  harvest. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  at  potato-digging  time  select  the  best  hills, 
say  twenty.  Put  the  tubers  from  each  hill  in  a  bag  by  themselves, 
numbering  the  bags.  Next  spring  plant  twenty  short  rows  from  the 
selected  potatoes,  numbering  the  rows  to  correspond  with  the  bags. 
The  best  of  these  rows  will  furnish  the  "improved"  seed  potatoes  for 
farm  or  garden  use. 

(2)  To  improve  wheat  and  oats  go  through  the  field  of  standing  grain 
just  before  the  harvest  and  select  twenty-five  of  the  best  heads  obtain- 
able, judged  with  regard  to  strength  and  vigour  of  the  straw,  amount  of 
"stooling",  freedom  from  rust,  length  and  fullness  of  the  heads,  cleanness 
of  chaff,  plumpness  of  kernels,  and  any  other  desirable  qualities.  The 
seed  from  these  heads  will  be  put  into  separate  bags  and  planted  at  the 
next  seeding-time  in  fifty  rows.  Rows  No.  1  and  No.  26  are  planted 
from  bag  No.  1 ;  rows  2  and  27  from  bag  No.  2,  and  so  on  so  as  to  give  a 
difference  of  soil  for  each  kind.  The  best  rows  are  kept  for  seed  grain. 
After  one  more  sowing  of  this  there  will  be  enough  for  a  field.  Look  up 
the  history  of  the  Dawson  Golden  Chaff,  now  probably  the  most  popular 
fall  wheat  in  Ontario. 

.  This  consists  in  changing  the  crops  grown  on  a 

.  given  field  from  year  to  year  in  a  certain  regular  order. 

*  Its  value  is  fairly  well  recognized  by  farmers  but  all 

the  reasons  are  not  well  understood. 

(1)  The  foods  required  by  different  crops  differ  in  composition; 
one  may  draw  heavily  on  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  another  on  the  potash 
or  phosphoric  acid.  If  the  same  crop  be  continued  year  after  year  there 
will  be  complete  exhaustion  of  one  of  the  food  constituents  and,  though 
the  others  may  be  there  in  abundance,  the  fertility  of  the  field  is  greatly 
impaired. 

(-2)  The  roots  of  plants  excrete  certain  materials  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. These  substances  are  detrimental  to  the  plants  that  produce 
them  but  may  do  other  crops  no  harm. 

(3)  Rotation  is  necessary  to  control  weeds.  Some  weeds  are  at 
home  in  the  hay  field,  some  in  grain,  and  still  others  find  the  pasture 
field  congenial.  By  changing  conditions  frequently  the  weeds  are  not 
left  in  peace  for  more  than  a  year. 
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(4)  Many  fungous  diseases  live  through  the  winter  in  the  soil.  To 
repeat  a  crop  in  a  field  infested  with  spores  is  to  invite  greatly  increased 
ravages  from  the  disease. 

(5)  What  is  true  of  weeds  and  fungi  is  true  also  of  insect  pests  in 
some  degree.  Many  of  the  worst  of  our  injurious  insects  develop  in 
the  soil. 

(6)  Rotation  gives  opportunity  for  the  planting  of  clovers  and  other 
leguminous  plants  which  are  so  effective  in  imparting  supplies  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  and  also  so  valuable  as  green  manure. 

A  three-year  or  "quick"  rotation  valuable  for  improving  poor  land  and 
for  eradicating  weeds  consists  in  (1)  grain  seeded  down;  (2)  clover; 
(3)  a  "hoe"  crop,  such  as  potatoes,  com,  or  roots.  (See  Warren's 
Elements,  Chapter  IX,  also  Water's  Essentials^  page  86,  for  various 
rotations.) 

Experiments  in  rotation  may  be  carried  on  in  the  agricultural  plots. 
(1)  Plant  wheat  year  after  year  in  the  same  plot  without  fertilizing. 
Plant  another  plot  in  a  proper  rotation.  (2)  Plant  com  for  two  or 
three  years  on  the  same  land  and  note  the  increase  in  smut.  (3)  Plant 
potatoes  on  the  same  land  for  several  years  and  observe  the  effect  on  the 
amount  of  scab  and  other  fungous  diseases.  (4)  Try  a  three-year 
rotation  similar  to  that  mentioned  above,  using  three  plots  of  about 
a  half-square-rod  each. 

Chief  reminder  for  June;  Attend  the  Summer  Course  in  Agriculture 
at  Guelph,  Whitby,  or  Monteith. 
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Czecho- 
slovakia 


The  New  Europe 

{Continued  from  previous  issue,) 

PROFESSOR   G.   A.   CORNISH, 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

This  country,  which  sprang  into  existence  at  the 
end  of  the  Great  War,  is  composed  of  what  were 
formerly  some  of  the  best  states  in  Austria,  namely 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  western  part  of  Galicia.  It  thus 
has  Austria  and  Hungary  to  the  south  of  it  and  Germany  and  Poland 
to  the  north.  In  size  it  surpasses  Austria  and  is  about  as  large  as 
Hungary. 

Surface. — It  is  largely  occupied  by  highlands  which  in  the  east  form 
a  plateau  with  the  Carpathian  Mountains  forming  the  backbone.  The 
lowest  parts  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe.  Bohemia  is 
separated  from  Germany  on  three  sides  by  mountains  which,  except  in 
the  north-east,  are  not  high. 

Although  Czecho-Slovakia  has  no  direct  contact  with  the  sea  it  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  excellent  river  navigation.  The  Elbe 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Prague  and  much  of  the  exports  and  imports  pass 
along  this  river,  so  that  Hamburg  is  really  the  chief  Czecho-Slovakian 
seaport.  The  Danube,  which  forms  its  southern  border,  is  navigable 
right  to  the  Black  Sea. 

'Agriculture. — Though  parts  of  the  country  are  mountainous  and 
parts  are  comparatively  barren,  nevertheless  a  very  large  proportion  is 
fit  for  cultivation  and  is  very  intensively  tilled  by  the  dense  population. 
Oats,  rye,  sugar-beet,  potatoes,  and  hops  are  important  crops  and  in  the 
higher  and  more  barren  lands  sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured. 

Many  of  the  higher  parts  in  the  Carpathians  are  wooded  both  with 
coniferous  and  broad-leaved  deciduous  trees  and  lumbering  is  an  extensive 
industry. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. — On  account  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines 
of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  the  State  of  Saxony  in  Germany  just  to  the 
north  of  Bohemia,  Czecho-Slovakia  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trial regions  of  continental  Europe  and,  further,  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated.  The  textile  manufacturing  is  of  greatest  importance. 
The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  which  was 
formerly,  and  is  even  yet  to  a  great  extent,  an  important  domestic  occupa- 
tion in  the  higher  lands  surrounding  Bohemia  is  now  extensively  carried 
on  in  factory  towns  of  the  same  region,  for  which  purpose  the  water-power 
of  the  mountains  is  extensively  used.     The  manufacture  of  metal  goods 
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is  important  in  the  region  of  the  iron  mines  around  Pilsen.  Large 
breweries  and  distilleries  which  utilize  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  very 
wide-spread,  and  Bohemia  produces  large  quantities  of  sugar  from  the 
beet-root.  The  manufacture  of  glassware  and  porcelain  is  centred  in 
Bohemia  where  the  necessary  raw  products — pure  sand,  pure  clay,  and 
coal — are  found. 

Transport. — Although  Czecho-Slovakia  is  hemmed  in  by  mountains 
throughout  a  large  part  of  its  border,  there  are  low  gaps  through 
which  the  rivers  and  railways  readily  pass. 

People. — The  people  of  Czecho-Slovakia  are  predominantly  Slavs, 
though  there  are  many  Germans  on  the  higher  lands  surrounding 
Bohemia  and  in  many  of  the  industrial  towns.  The  Slavs  of  Bohemia 
are  called  Czechs ;  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  Slovaks  and 
Ruthenians. 

Prague,  on  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  capital  and  the  most  important 
city.  Situated  near  the  centre  of  Bohemia,  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  country,  it  is  both  the  commercial  and  industrial  centre. 
Being  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  rich  varied  history,  it  has  many 
buildings  and  museum  collections  of  great  interest. 

.       .    .  No  country  in  Europe  suffered  such  a  serious  loss 

of  territory  after  the  Great  War  as  did  Austria.  In 
the  north  and  east  she  was  shorn  of  her  most  fertile  and  populous  pro- 
vinces, Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Galicia;  in  the  south  the  Trentino  and 
Istria  were  lost  to  Italy;  and  the  states  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Camiota, 
Dalmatia,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  became  parts  of 
Jugo-Slavia.  As  a  result,  Austria  both  in  size  and  importance  sinks 
from  a  first  to  a  third  class  power. 

Surface. — The  country  is  largely  occupied  by  thg  mass  of  the  Eastern 
Alps,  which  are  more  extensive  and  almost  as  massive  as  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland.  The  ranges  run  from  west  to  east.  The  central  and 
highest  range  is  composed  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  separated 
by  two  longitudinal  valleys  from  the  lower  bordering  limestone  ranges. 
The  western  part,  called  the  Tyrol,  is  the  most  mountainous.  The  Alps 
in  this  region  are  very  high  and  complex  and  their  valleys  have  many 
extensive  glaciers.  The  Brenner,  in  many  respects  the  most  notable 
pass  across  the  Alps,  cuts  across  the  Tyrol.  Through  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  this  commercial  highway  passes  up  the  Trentino,  which  was  ceded 
to  Italy,  and  after  crossing  this  pass  is  continued  to  Innsbruck  on  the 
Inn  River.  Through  many  centuries  this  was  the  route  by  which  goods 
passed  to  Germany  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Only  in  the  north- 
cast  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube  are  there  fertile  lowlands.  The 
chief  rivers,  after  sometimes  following  the  valleys  east  and  west  for  long 
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distances,  finally  flow  north  and  south  from  the  central  range,  emptying 
either  into  the  Danube  or  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Industries, — A  large  part  of  the  country  is  unsuitable  for  cultivation, 
but  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  valleys  in  the  Alps,  agriculture  is  carried  on 
extensively.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  sugar-beets,  grapes,  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  crops,  and  in  the  rougher  parts  the  grazing  of  cattle  and 
sheep  is  an  important  industry. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  more  mountainous  parts  is  very  con- 
siderable. Iron  is  widely  distributed,  lead  is  mined  at  Bleiberg,  and  salt 
around  Salzburg. 

The  manufactures  in  the  west  are  closely  related  to  the  minerals. 
Much  iron  is  smelted  and  made  into  cutlery  and  tools.  The  extensive 
water-power  of  the  Alps  is  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  and  silk 
goods.  In  the  industrial  region  along  the  Danube,  brewing,  milling  of 
flour,  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  making  of  iron  goods  are  of  great 
importance.     Vienna  is  the  centre  of  the  industrial  life  of  this  region. 

People. — Austria  is  a  country  without  a  language.  Its  people  are, 
for  the  most  part,  German  and  speak  the  German  language.  The  chief 
religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  The  homogeneity  of  the  people  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  loss  of  territory  after  the  Great  War. 
Before  that  the  number  of  Slavs  was  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
Germans.  But  the  loss  of  the  Czechs,  Moravians,  and  Ruthenians  on 
the  north  and  of  the  Italians,  Slovenes,  and  Croats  on  the  south,  has 
made  the  Germans  predominant  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  political 
influence. 

Vienna,  the  fourth  city  in  population  in  Europe,  is  the  capital  and 
chief  city.  Its  situation  is  excellent.  It  is  on  the  Danube  at  the  point 
where  that  river  leaves  the  highlands  for  the  Hungarian  Plain.  The 
March  River,  after  flowing  through  a  plain,  empties  into  the  Danube 
just  below  Vienna  and  brings  it  into  communication  with  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  industrial  parts  of  Europe.  Besides  its  pivotal 
position  on  the  Danube,  the  longest  navigable  river  in  Europe  outside 
of  Russia,  it  is  along  the  line  of  the  most  important  railways  in  Europe, 
one  from  Paris,  one  from  Berlin,  and  one  terminating  in  Trieste,  the 
most  important  seaport  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  people  of  Vienna  are  gay,  fond  of  dress,  music,  and  dancing. 
Their  artistic  taste  shows  itself  in  their  manufactures,  which  consist  of 
beautiful  silk  and  leather  goods,  jewellery,  and  other  luxury  articles. 
Further,  it  has  extensive  manufactures  of  metal  goods  and  textiles. 

With  Austria  shrunken  in  size  and  importance  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  regions  served  by  Vienna  have  greatly  diminished  in  size  and 
wealth  and  the  future  of  this  great  city  looks  none  too  bright. 


The  Ottawa  District  Grammar  School 

J.    R.    PICKERING 

Principal,  Public  School,  Iroquois  Falls 

THE  Ottawa  District  was  organized  in  1816.  It  comprised  the 
counties  of  Prescott,  Russell,  and  Carleton.  But  there  is  no 
record  of  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  new 
district  till  January  23rd,  1823,  when  Mr.  David  Pattee,  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  Prescott  and  Russell,  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  District  of  Ottawa. 
Leave  was  granted  and  the  Act  was  assented  to  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  on  March  19th,.  1823.  One  hundred 
pounds  a  year  was  granted  "to  be  disposed  of  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  the  said  school."  Among  other  things  it  was  enacted  that 
"the  said  school  shall  be  opened  and  kept  in  the  township  of  Longueuil, 
in  the  County  of  Prescott,  or  at  near  the  place  of  holding  of  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  district  at  such  place  as  the 
trustees  appointed  may  think  proper."  The  school  was  accordingly 
built  in  L'Orignal. 

In  the  same  year  Reverend  John  MacLaurin,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  living  at  Lohiel  in  the  County  of  Glengarry,  received  an 
appointment  from  the  Government  as  grammar  school  master  for  the 
District  of  Ottawa.  "He  was  a  man  of  scholastic  and  literary  attain- 
ments; a  good  teacher,  an  excellent  business  man,  and  of  genial  dis- 
position." 

The  school,  though  originally  so  intended,  was  not  exclusively 
for  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes,  for  many  of  the  village  children 
attended.  The  late  Judge  Peter  O' Brian,  who  died  at  L'Orignal  on 
January  11th,  1911,  after  having  lived  there  for  sortie  ninety  years,  states 
that  he  learned  his  alphabet  there.  These  classes  were  taught  by  the 
assistant,  Mr.  Gates,  while  the  headmaster  devoted  his  time  to  the 
higher  classes — particularly  classics  and  mathematics. 

In  his  report  of  1827  Mr.  MacLaurin  states  that  he  had  then  twenty- 
seven  students.  He  also  states  that  some  of  his  most  advanced  pupils 
had  gone  to  Burlington  College  in  the  United  States,  "there  being",  he 
says,  "a  great  tendency  in  this  place  to  send  their  children  to  finish  their 
education  in  the  States."  He  speaks  of  their  excellent  schoolhouses, 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  well  fitted  up,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate 
from  fifty  to  sixty  students.  The  accompanying  view  of  the  school  as  it 
was  over  eighty  years  afterward  gives  one  the  impression  that  at  the 
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time  of  its  erection  it  must  have  been  considered  a  creditable  structure. 
Mr.  MacLaurin  speaks  highly  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Gates,  and  adds  that 
they  had  given  every  encouragement  to  education  by  making  their  fees 
very  low. 

The  District  Board  was  composed  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George 
Hamilton,  Hon.  Alexander  Grant,  and  Philo  Hall — men  who  figured 
largely  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Ottawa  valley  but  in  that  of  the 
whole  Province.  The  school  was  built  on  part  of  the  estate  of  Charles 
Piatt  Treadwell  who  previous  to  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  had 
purchased  from  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  his  seigniory.  This  was  the  only 
seigniory  included  within  the  bounds  of  Upper  Canada  when  that 
Province  was  formed.  It  had  a  frontage  of  six  miles  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
extended  back  nine  miles  from  the  river,  and  thus  included  a  little  more 
than  the  present  township  of  Longueuil.  Although  the  land  was  still 
known  locally  as  the  seigniory  Mr.  Treadwell  had  dropped  his  title  of 
seigneur  and  assumed  that  of  his  new  office  of  sheriff. 

Mr.  MacLaurin  died  in  1833  and  was  buried  in  the  Cassburn  cemetery 
— two  miles  from  L'Orignal.  A  generation  ago  his  grave  was  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  men  who  had  returned  to  their  native  district  to 
visit  and  who  thus  paid  a  silent  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  started  them 
on  the  path  to  success. 

After  Mr.  MacLaurin's  death  the  school  remained  closed  for  nearly 
two  years  when  Mr.  Colin  Gregor,  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  University, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  was  a  theological  student  but  con- 
tinued to  teach  until  his  ordination  and  induction  into  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  at  L'Orignal  in  1844.  He  is  still  remembered  for  his  sermons 
' — one  hour  by  the  clock — and  his  specimen  bag  which  was  his  almost 
constant  companion.  When  Mr.  Gregor  left  the  school  for  the  pulpit 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Miller  who  remained  only  a  year  or 
two.     Mr.  Miller's  successor  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Ross. 

At  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  district  grammar  school,  two  private 
schools  for  secondary  education  existed  in  the  Ottawa  valley.  One  of 
these  was  closed  in  1848 ;  and  in  1849  the  district  school  and  the  remaining 
private  school  had  a  total  attendance  of  forty-eight.  The  classics,  so 
much  emphasized  in  those  days,  received  but  little  attention  but  both 
schools  made  excellent  records  in  higher  English,  French,  and  mathema- 
tics. The  private  school  gave  place  to  another  regularly  established 
grammar  school  which  was  opened  at  Vankleek  Hill,  nine  miles  from 
L'Orignal,  about  1850.  It  was  about  this  time  that  county  organization 
was  completed  and  the  old  Ottawa  District  Grammar  School  became 
known  as  the  County  High  School  of  the  United  Counties  of  Prescott 
and  Russell.  In  1851  the  two  High  Schools — L'Orignal  and  Vankleek 
Hill — had  a  total  attendance  of  sixty  and  a  total  income  of  two  hundred 
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and  thirty-one  pounds,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  was 
paid  in  Government  grants  and  seventy-five  pounds  was  received  from 
fees.     This  meant  an  average  fee  of  one  pound  five  shillings  per  pupil. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ross  resigned  in  1853  to  accept  a  position  as  headmaster 
of  a  new  High  School  that  had  been  established  in  the  village  of  By-town. 
When  By-town  became  Ottawa  Mr.  Ross  was  a  law  student  there.  After 
some  years  practice  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  County  of  Carleton. 
His  successor  in  the  L'Orignal  school  was  Mr.  Alexander  MacNaughton, 
an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  remained  as  head- 
master from  May,  1853,  to  December,  1866.  To  quote  one  of  the 
students  of  those  days.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunning  of  Riceville,  Ontario, 
"Mr.  MacNaughton  was  a  good  teacher,  temperate,  and  courteous." 

The  Vankleek  Hill  school  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  outrival  the 
county  school  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  it  in  some  respects.  For 
example,  a  few  years  later  the  Vankleek  Hill  Board  engaged  Mr.  Jones 
as  master  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  while  Mr.  MacNaughton  was 
still  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

Mr.  Richard  Lendrum,  now  police  magistrate  of  the  village  of 
Casselman,  recalls  many  tender  memories  of  these  days  in  the  old 
school  and  in  his  anecdotes  mentions  the  following  as  some  of  his 
schoolmates:  S.  S.  Cushman,  Alonzo  Marston,  John  Marston,  John 
Pattee,  William  O'Brian,  C.E.;  Robert  O'Brian,  M.D.;  Robert  Hall, 
John  Murray,  Wm.  N.  Dunning,  Mary  Marston,  Grace  Treadwell,  Mary 
Treadwell,  Mary  Flynn,  Jessie  O'Brian,  Clara  Miller,  Mary  Murray,  and 
Job  Murray. 

In  1861  the  county  school  had  seventy  pupils  and  the  school  at 
Vankleek  Hill  had  thirty-five.  The  county  school  was  evidently 
the  better  equipped  and  so  received  the  larger  Government  grants.  Its 
grant  on  salary  that  year  was  $465.00  and  on  maps  and  apparatus  $55.00. 
The  fees  of  pupils  amounted  to  $100.50  and  this  was  about  sufficient  to 
meet  all  expenditure.  Of  the  seventy  pupils,  thirty  were  residents  of 
L'Orignal,  thirty  came  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  ten  from  other 
counties.  Only  one  pupil  entered  university  that  year  and  he  followed 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  time  by  going  to  McGill.  The  subjects 
taught  to  the  students  were  English,  Latin,  Greek  (the  latter  to  two 
pupils  only),  French,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  physics,  writing, 
and  book-keeping.  That  same  year  a  meteorological  station  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  school.  Mr.  MacNaughton,  like  so  many 
of  his  predecessors,  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  he 
dispensed  with  all  religious  exercises  in  the  school-room.  Though  the 
school  remained  intact  for  more  than  a  decade  afterward,  this  year,  1861, 
seems  to  mark  the  highest  point  in  its  progress.  The  policy  of  progression 
followed  by  the  little  neighbour  began  to  tell  and  in  1862  Vankleek  Hill 
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gathered  in  a  total  attendance  of  sixty-five  and  the  L'Orignal  school 
was  left  with  thirty-nine.  The  boundaries  of  the  L'Orignal  school 
district  were  also  materially  reduced  and  a  continued  series  of  reductions 
seems  to  have  followed.  In  1862  another  matriculant  entered  McGill. 
One  pupil  a  year  was  about  the  average  output  of  the  L'Original  High 
School  in  this  direction. 

Both  High  Schools  soon  afterward  added  another  master  but  the 
attendance  at  the  L'Orignal  school  slowly  but  surely  decreased. 

Mr.  MacNaughton  resigned  in  1863.  He  was  subsequently  Inspector 
of  Public  Schools  for  the  County  of  Stormont  from  which  position  he 
retired  in  October,  1909.  His  successor  as  headmaster  of  L'Orignal  was 
Findlay  F.  MacNab,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  University,  who  remained  till 
about  1872,  when  he  accepted  a  more  remunerative  position  as  head- 
master of  the  Arnprior  High  School.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  at  which  he  worked  till  the  time  of  his  death.  When 
he  resigned,  the  school  at  L'Orignal  had  thirty-two  pupils  and  he  and  his 
assistant,  James  Hay,  were  paid  a  total  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars. 
As  there  were  no  fees  charged,  the  balance  above  the  grants  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  the  district  was  once  more  cut 
down  by  the  secession  of  Alfred  township,  leaving  only  the  village  of' 
L'Orignal  and  the  township  of  Longueuil. 

The  arrival  in  1873  of  A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.  as  headmaster  marks 
almost  the  last  effort  at  revival,  for  the  board  increased  the  united 
salaries  to  a  thousand  dollars  and  the  attendance  rose  to  thirty-seven. 
The  assistant,  Mr.  Hay,  was  a  man  of  wonderful  personality  and  is 
regarded  by  many  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school  as  the  rnan  who 
kindled  them  into  greater  growth  and  soul-expansion. 

The  High  School  Inspector  reported  against  the  accommodation  and 
equipment  and  as  the  school  district  was  apparently  too  weak  finan- 
cially to  make  good  the  deficiencies,  the  village  of  Hawkesbury,  only  five 
miles  away,  began  to  build  a  new  school.  When  it  was  completed  they 
invited  Messrs.  Knight  and  Hay  to  be  its  first  masters,  offering  them  a 
joint  salary  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  They  accepted  and 
opened  the  new  school  with  an  attendance  of  thirty-four  pupils,  while  the 
L'Orignal  board  engaged  Mr.  N.  J.  Wellwood,  B.A.  to  teach  the  twenty- 
one  pupils  who  remained  true  to  the  old  school.  Mr.  Wellwood  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  had  previously  taught  in 
Welland  High  School.  He  was  paid  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  the  lowest  salary  paid  to  a  high  school  principal  in  Ontario 
that  year.  The  opening  of  the  new  school  at  Hawkesbury  caused  also  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  Vankleek  Hill  which  dropped  that 
year  to  forty-five.  It  was  now  a  three-master  school  under  the  able 
direction  of  John  Maxwell,  B.A.,  a  graduate  of  McGill,  who  afterward 
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moved  to  L'Orignal,  opened  a  law  office,  and  is  now  county  crown 
attorney  for  Prescott  and  Russell. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  afterward  studied  medicine,  and  is  now 
professor  of  animal  biology  and  physiology  at  Queen's  University. 

In  1875  the  L'Orignal  High  School  was  open  only  about  three  months. 
Mr.  Wellwood  resigned  on  account  of  illness  and  the  board  did  not  secure 
a  successor. 

•About  two  years  later  the  high  school  board  entered  into  agreement 
with  the  public  school  board  to  build  a  new  school.  The  building  is  an 
excellent  six-roomed  school  of  brick  ^nd  the  High  School  owns  a  wing 
consisting  of  two  rooms.     The  ratepayers  of  Longueuil  township  opposed 
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the  expenditure  and  eventually  seceded  from  the  district.  This  so 
reduced  the  assessment  that  the  board  became  discouraged  and  the  school 
was  never  re-opened  though  the  board  still  exists  and  trustees  are 
regularly  appointed. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  trace  the  pupils  from  the  old  school 
who  have  achieved  fame  in  various  pursuits  and  in  various  climes  but  the 
following  are  some  that  are  well  known:  Alfred  S.  Johnston,  Ph.D., 
known   in  the  central  states  as  the  "silver-tongued  orator";   the  late 
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William  Ewing,  M.D.,  R.  P.  Pattee,  M.D.  of  Hawkesbury;  the  late 
Henry  Metcalfe,  M.D.,  of  Thurso;  Jas.  B.  O'Brian,  K.C.,  of  Toronto; 
Judge  Colin  G.  O'Brian  of  the  United  Counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell; 
Dr.  Robert  O'Brian  of  Nanaimo,  B.C.;  Dr.  John  Bell  of  Montreal;  Dr. 
Robert  Bell  of  the  Geological  Department,  Ottawa;  Dr.  Fraleigh  of 
Stillwater,  and  W.  S.  Hall,  barrister,  of  Vankleek  Hill. 


History  in  the  Senior  Fourth  (Grade  VIIL) 

E.  L.  DANIHER,  B.A., 
University  of  Toronto  Schools 

VARIOUS  are  the  aims  that  have  been  set  for  attainment  in  the 
teaching  of  history  in  the  schools  (and  the  materials  and  methods 
are  as  diverse  as  the  aims  accepted).  A  great  deal  of  confusion  is 
due,  perhaps,  to  a  failure  to  remember  that  these  aims  vary  with  the 
ages  of  the  pupils.  So,  if  we  were  to  fix  in  mind  the  grade  about  which 
we  are  speaking,  we  should  likely  find  rather  general  agreement  on  what 
ought  to  be  attempted. 

The  writer  is  directly  concerned  with  the  Senior  Fourth  or  "En- 
trance" class.  He  believes  the  two  closely-related  aims  stated  below  to 
be  quite  adequate  and,  further,  to  possess  the  merit  of  definiteness  so 
vital  to  the  attainment  of  success.  (1)  To  have  the  pupils  see  that 
there  has  been  a  course  of  coming-to-be  in  the  things  that  now  are; 
(2)  to  produce  in  the  pupils  a  liking  for  historical  reading  in  which  all 
things  are  seen  in  their  broader  relationships. 

With  the  first  of  these  aims  is  closely  related  the  question  of  choice 
of  material  and  its  organization;  with  the  second,  the  method  of  pre- 
sentation of  this  material,  and  the  related  matters  of ' supplementary 
reading  and  examination  tests.  The  first  question  has  been  handled 
quite  satisfactorily  in  the  Course  in  History  for  Entrance  Examination 
(Ontario  Department  of  Education);  it  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
The  present  article  will  attempt  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  the 
second  phase  of  the  question. 

Presentation  and  Supplementary  Work. — ^An  outline  or  plan  of  history 
may  be  ever  so  good;  still  it  is  nothing  save  as  it  becomes  vitalized  in 
the  presentation  and  is  worked  out  with  the  class.  The  writer  has 
frankly  accepted  the  proposition  that,  if  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  sent 
out  with  a  genuine  desire  for  historical  reading,  we  have  accomplished 
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nothing  of  real  value.  Pursuant  to  this,  certain  methods  and  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  at  least  partial  success. 

We  have  four  history  periods  per  week.  If,  for  illustration,  the 
invention  of  printing  is  the  topic,  the  week's  work  would  run  somewhat 
as  follows:  On  Monday  the  topic  is  discussed  in  the  class  in  the  usual 
way — the  conditions  of  the  time,  the  laborious  task  of  making  a  book, 
the  Hereford  library  of  thirty  books  chained  to  the  shelves,  prohibitory 
rules  against  greasy  elbows  and  dirty  fingers;  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  early  presses,  their  speed,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  period  a  few 
questions  are  assigned;  e.g.,  (1)  Illustrate,  by  drawing,  a  specimen  book 
from  Caxton's  press,  and  a  page  of  such  book;  (2)  what  steps  in  progress 
have  been  made,  and  what  is  the  capacity  of  the  presses  turning  out  our 
^aily  papers? 

On  Tuesday  the  questions  assigned  for  homework  are  taken  up  and 
the  various  members  of  the  class  make  their  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion. (Expression  becomes  vital  and  real,  because  the  pupil  has 
something  to  give  to  others  and  for  that  particular  idea  others  are 
dependent  upon  him.  The  class  becomes  a  social  unit  for  achieving 
success  in  the  work  being  done.)  The  teacher  guides  the  discussion, 
makes  his  own  contributions,  and  opens  up  new  questions  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  easy  diffusion  of  information  in  our  own  times  and  in 
that  period. 

Similarly,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  another  unit  of  work  is 
taken  up,  say,  "The  Discoveries". 

On  analysis  certain  matters  are  seen  to  have  been  given  prominence. 

{a)  The  class  is  asked  to  do  work,  but  not  work  which  lies  all  hidden. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  produce  interest  in  the  topic  and  they  are 
given  direction  in  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  case  cited  the  work  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  enlarging  upon  the  information  jind  an  extension  of 
the  enquiry.  At  other  times  it  would  take  other  forms,  the  recording 
of  results  obtained,  the  drawing  of  maps  and  charts,  the  exploring  of 
new  phases  of  the  question,  the  solution  of  some  problem  that  has 
arisen  in  class.  But  always  the  assignment  grows  out  of  the  work  in 
class  and  the  class-interest. 

ih)  The  method  calls  for  the  use  of  the  regular  text-book,  but  for 
the  use  of  much  more  than  the  text-book.  From  time  to  time  special 
mention  is  made  of  some  good  supplementary  books  and  the  class  is 
given  help  in  the  procuring  of  these.  (Many  of  the  boys  have  from  five 
to  ten  such  books.)  A  reference  shelf  is  built  up  in  the  classroom  from 
the  library  appropriation  and  from  books  loaned  or  given  by  pupils. 
Differing  opinions  from  two  sources  are  brought  face  to  face  and  a  search 
made  for  the  truth  in  the  case.  Sometimes  a  period  is  given  over  to  the 
reading  aloud  in  class  from  books  giving  a  good  account  of  the  topic  in 
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hand.  The  teacher  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  class  library  and  the 
boys  are  given  suggestions  and  directions  in  the  choice  of  historical 
fiction.     Magazines  and  newspapers  are  laid  under  contribution. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  by  such  means  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
boys  and  girls  will  become  interested  in  history.  They  will  have  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  field  of  historical  literature  that  they  will 
not  fall  down,  defeated  and  discouraged,  in  the  midst  of  its  broad  ex- 
panse. 

_         ...  It  would  seem  that  a  program  such  as  that  out- 

Exammations     ,.,,  ,,,  ^i  •.       rr  •     ^ 

.     __.  Imed  above  could  be  considered  as  a  quite  surhcient 

guarantee  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal.     But  in  the 

way,  or  beside  the  way,  threatening  to  tear  in  pieces  the  hopeful  traveller, 

lies  in  ambush  a  terrible  monster — the  examination. 

The  writer  considers  nothing  so  subversive  of  good  results  in  ele- 
mentary history  as  the  examination.  For,  despite  all  care  in  the  framing 
of  questions,  the  emphasis  seems  bound  to  fall  upon  the  fact  side  of 
history;  and  that  is  fatal!  The  attempt  has  been  made,  during  the 
last  two  years,  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  practice  of  holding 
tests.  But  how  can  such  a  time-honoured  custom  be  dispensed  with? 
And  how  could  6ne  grade  his  promotions? 

In  this  we  have  been  trying  experiments.  But  one  is  loath  to  set 
down  in  a  few  paragraphs  a  proposal  which  seems  on  the  face  of  it  so 
ridiculous;  for  the  proposal  is  no  less  than  to  have  the  pupil  take  part 
in  arriving  at  a  fair  mark  to  be  given  him!  Nevertheless,  that  is  what 
we  have  tried,  and  by  no  means  is  it  a  failure. 

How,  then,  is  the  scheme  carried  out?  First  of  all,  certain  bases  are 
set  for  marking,  e.g.,  amount  of  reading  done;  contribution  made  to 
class  discussion;  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  topics  covered.  With 
these  in  mind  the  teacher  sets  down  a  percentage  for  each  pupil.  Then 
each  pupil  is  asked  to  hand  in,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  the  mark  to  which  he 
thinks  he  is  entitled  on  the  same  bases.  ThCvSe  two  marks  for  each  pupil 
are  co-ordinated.  If  the  teacher's  mark  and  the  pupil's  mark  are  within 
5  per  cent,  of  each  other,  the  higher  mark  prevails  and  becomes  the  final 
"estimated"  percentage.  If  they  are  more  than  10  per  cent,  apart,  the 
lower  mark  prevails.  If  between  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.,  the 
difiference  is  split. 

How  does  this  work  out  in  practice?  Here  is  a  compilation  from  last 
term's  reports.  In  a  class  of  38,  in  6  cases  the  same  mark  was  assigned 
by  teacher  and  pupil;  in  19  cases  the  two  marks  were  within  the  5  per 
cent.  (8  above  teacher's,  11  below);  in  7  cases  between  5  per  cent,  and 
10  per  cent,  apart  (4  above  teacher's,  3  below) ;  in  the  remaining  6  cases 
the  marks  were  over  10  per  cent,  apart  (1  above  teacher's,  5  below). 
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Over  the  whole  class  the  pupils  graded  from  54  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent., 
a  fairly  wide  range  in  such  a  subject  as  history. 

This  estimated  mark  largely  determines  standing.  Two  other  factors 
come  in  for  perhaps  a  30  per  cent,  consideration.  Marks  are  assigned 
for  the  work  done  on  maps,  charts,  or  other  definite  assignment.  And 
an  examination  is  held.  But  it  is  clearly  understood  to  be  supplemental, 
and  a  mere  matter  of  knowing  facts.  The  answers  are  to  be  given  in  a 
sentence  or  a  word. 

Has  one  then  not  thrown  away  the  fish  he  had  netted?  No;  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  to  derogate  from  the  real  effect  of  the  history  work.  It 
is  kept  separate  from  the  main  line  of  operations  and  does  not  confuse 
the  class  as  to  what  is  the  chief  thing  in  the  study  of  history.  In  actual 
experience  it  has  been  found  that  the  mark  here  fairly  regularly  goes  up 
or  down  with  the  estimated  mark. 

If  one  were  called  upon  to  state  a  conclusion  it  would  be  somewhat 
as  follows.  Yes,  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  with,  but  perhaps  none 
insurmountable.  The  teacher  must  know  his  class  well.  On  the  whole, 
the  idea  has  been  found  quite  workable  and  highly  conducive  to  much 
genuine  interest.  His  class  may  not  be  able  to  come  through  an  old- 
style  test  with  flying  colours,  but  it  is  worth  more  from  the  point  of  view 
of  real  history  to  have  a  boy  come  up  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  say, 
"I  did  not  like  history,  but  I  have  come  to  like  it",  or  to  have  a  boy 
from  the  midst  of  his  summer  camping  write,  "I  always  did  like  history, 
but  I  like  it  more  than  ever". 


"Next" 

M.    ISABEL  WILSON, 
Ryerson  Critic  Staff,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto 

DID  you  ever  have  a  ''next"?  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  live 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  who  never  look  ahead  or  plan,  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  present.  Mentally  they  are  at  a  standstill. 
A  teacher  needs  something  she  is  specially  aiming  for — a  "next". 
An  aimless  drifting  results  only  in  a  wearisome  passing  of  the  days, 
while  a  "next"  vitalizes  all  life's  work.  The  steady,  persistent  deter- 
mination to  step  higher  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  step,  an  alertness  to 
the  whole  being,  and  a  depth  to  life. 

With  a  "next"  one  cannot  be  a  negative  person.  All  efforts  to  climb 
higher  need  a  specific  object  towards  which  to  work.  We  climb  by 
rungs  in  mounting  a  ladder.  Each  rung  is  a  special  achievement.  We 
work  better  for  a  change  in  "nexts". 
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Perhaps  your  *^next"  may  be  to  put  more  vitality  into  the  number 
work  or  jjerchance  it  may  be  solving  the  problem  of  the  "lates"  by 
making  the  work  so  interesting  that  the  child  will  want  to  come  early. 

It  may  be  to  habituate  your  class  to  good  literature.  We  sometimes 
relegate  the  teaching  of  literature  to  the  higher  grades  but  we  need  to 
begin  with  our  primary  children.  It  is  there  that,  if  the  taste  for  good 
literature  is  developed,  we  give  the  child  the  power  to  discriminate 
between  the  chaff  and  the  wheat.  Often  the  ordinary  child  reads  the 
first  thing  that  comes  to  his  hand  because  of  his  lack  of  power  to  choose. 
Their  language  will  improve  by  hearing  the  classic  stories  of  childhood 
and  by  memorizing  the  gems  suitable  to  them.  There  is  one  kind  of 
wealth  which  we  must  get  when  we  are  young  if  we  wish  to  possess  it 
when  old  and  that  is  the  wealth  of  beautiful  thoughts.  Memory  gems 
are  valuable  to  us  and  give  us  much  happiness.  Let  it  be  our  "next" 
to  give  the  children  this  opportunity  for  happiness,  too.  Have  you  ever 
taught  "The  Rainbow"  from  Hiawatha? 

It  is  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  tkere. 

AH  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairies, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  the  world  above  us. 

After  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  rainbow  this  verse  was  memorized  by 
a  class  of  little  six-year-olds.  Their  appreciation  of  its  beauty  was 
worth  all  the  effort  put  on  it.  Then  the  little  poem  revealing  the  growth 
of  the  seed  is  one  of  our  favourites. 

1.  In  the  heart  of  a  seed 
Buried  deep,  so  deep, 
A  dear  little  plant. 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

2.  "Awake",  said  the  sunshine 
And  creep  to  the  light, 
"Awake",  said  the  voice 

Of  the  raindrops  bright. 

3.  "The  little  plant  heard 
And  arose  to  see 

What  the  wonderful  outside 
World  might  be. 

This  is  the  month  when  we  look  back  and  see  the  product  of  our 
year's  work.  We  feel  a  sense  of  power  that  has  been  developing  uncon- 
sciously in  us  if  we  have  pursued  our  work  faithfully  day  by  day  and  it 
gives  a  deep  satisfaction.  If  we  have  cultivated  the  power  of  seeing 
the  day's  work  in  true  relation  to  the  completed  product  we  shall  not 
be  the  tired  plodders  some  would  have  us  be.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man 
who  consulted  a  famous  specialist  about  his  eyes.     When  told  his  eyes 
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needed  rest  he  exclaimed:  "But  I  have  not  time  to  rest".  The  oculist 
asked:  "Have  you  any  wide  views  from  your  place"?  "Oh  yes,  I 
look  out  on  the  mountains",  he  repled.  "Very  well,  that  is  what  you 
need.  When  your  eyes  are  tired  look  steadily  for  ten  minutes — twenty 
would  be  better  still;  the  *  far-look*  will  rest  your  eyes"  was  the  final 
advice  given. 

The  "far-look"  is  what  we  need;  it  will  hearten  us  for  greater 
achievements.  So  let  us  cultivate  the  far-look  for  our  "next"  and  see 
our  day's  work  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

To  be  able  to  see  the  day's  work  in  relation  to  the  whole  we  need 
to  plan  so  far  ahead  that  we  can  see  the  whole  as  well  as  the  parts. 
Were  you  ever  in  an  architect's  office?  He  knows  for  a  certainty  every- 
thing about  the  house — the  cost,  the  size,  the  quantity  of  material,  and 
he  even  has  a  picture  of  it.  It  is  his  business  to  know  all  these  facts. 
He  has  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  this  work  and  studied  the  details 
that  make  up  the  whole.  And  so  the  teacher — she  is  trained  in  her 
profession,  knows  what  is  required  of  her  grade,  knows  what  books  to 
use,  and  knows  her  class.  And  she  needs  a  plan.  The  term's  work 
needs  to  be  divided  so  as  not  to  cram  at  the  end  of  the  term  or  give  too 
much  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  plan  the  work  by  months, 
dividing  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  next  step  is  naturally  the  weeks  of 
each  month  and,  lastly,  the  days.  It  is  most  helpful  to  have  the  work  so 
planned.     Once  tried  this  scheme  will  always  be  adopted. 

Sequences  of  lessons  may  be  thought  out  and  new  material  sought 
for  before  it  is  needed.  Often  material  comes  to  hand  imexpectedly 
when  planning  a  sequence  ahead  of  the  time  when  needed.  Sometimes 
the  plan  will  need  to  be  changed  and  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Your  lessons  can  be  correlated  so  much  better  if  planned  out.  The 
teacher  who  plans  knows  and  provides  for  the  weak  points  in  the  class- 
work.  She  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  whole.  She  is  like  the  general  of  a 
great  army.  Then,  too,  working  from  a  plan  gives  the  teacher  an  assur- 
ance of  power  and  confidence  in  her  teaching  that  is  sure  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  children  and  a  reflex  action  on  herself. 

In  the  planning  do  not  forget  the  seatwork.  Planning  the  work 
enables  the  seatwork  and  classwork  to  be  correlated  and  does  away 
with  the  giving  of  haphazard  work.  As  a  result  the  children  are  quiet 
and  orderly  because  happy  and  busy.  The  daily  note''  book  for  a  teacher 
is  of  great  value.  As  someone  has  said:  " It  pays  to  plan  the  work  and 
work  the  plan".  If  you  have  not  already  planned  your  work,  how 
would  you  like  to  make  it  a  "next"? 

We  may  have  more  than  one  "next" — one  for  school  work  and  a 
personal  one.  Your  "next"  may  be  to  learn  enough  French  to  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  it.     Few  of  us  realize  how  much  can  be  accom- 
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plished  by  giving  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day  of  diligent  study  to  a  given 
subject.  By  devoting  a  regular,  brief  period  to  study  we  may  become 
proficient  if  we  care  enough.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  "intensity  of  the 
desire"  to  work  into  a  broader  field  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  And 
we  hardly  miss  this  use  of  "the  gold  dust  of  time".  Such  work,  entered 
into  enthusiastically  cannot  fail  to  be  vitalizing  factor  in  the  teacher's 
life  as  well  as  serving  to  keep  her  mentally  in  touch  with  intellectual 
pursuits. 

University  Extension  lectures,  Departmental  and  University  summer 
classes  afford  ample  opportunity  for  a  "next".  Decide  now  the  line 
of  study  you  desire,  and  systematically  and  persistently  pursue  it.  The 
Department  of  Education  offers  a  kindergarten-primary  course  during 
the  summer.     There  is  an  excellent  "next"  for  a  primary  teacher! 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  the  power  of  positive  suggestion  for 
your  next  "next"! 

In  a  class  of  little  people  the  hands  soon  become  dirty — oh,  so  dirty! 
Calling  attention  to  the  nice  clean  hands,  with  never  a  syllable  about  the 
unclean,  often  works  wonders.  One  morning  a  teacher  said:  "If  any 
little  hands  would  like  to  be  as  clean  as  Mary's,  there  is  soap  and  water 
in  the  hall  that  might  help".  In  a  few  minutes,  if  all  the  hands  were 
not  just  as  clean  as  they  might  be,  there  was  in  the  small  red  hands 
strong  evidence  of  vigorous  effort.  When  little  lips  forgot  and  talked, 
the  suggestion  found  in,  "I  like  the  way  Tom  studies.  He  studies  as 
grown-up  people  read"  bore  immediate  fruit.  The  noisy  were  stilled 
by  "I  believe  Sam  must  be  like  a  big  man — he  works  so  quietly". 

Travel  is  always  a  delightful  "next".  The  teacher  who  travels 
always  has  a  rich  and  varied  storehouse  to  call  on  to  enrich  her  teaching. 

And  in  these  June  days  with  vacation  coming  soon  sometimes  the 
only  "next"  that  is  welcome  to  us  is  a  holiday.  And  that  to  a  teacher  is 
a  needful  one.  She  requires  rest  for  body,  soul,  and  mind.  Rest  gives 
a  healthy  body  and  quieted  nerves  that  the  autumn  work  may  be  more 
easily  done. 

Any  number  of  "nexts"  may  be  enumerated.  It  is  for  each  of  us  to 
find  our  own.  And  to  work  at  it  so  enthusiastically  that  success  comes 
in  its  trail. 

HINTS    AND    HELPS 

1.  Number  the  seats  and  place  corresponding  numbers  in  a  box. 
Have  a  moving  day  and  let  the  children  come  to  the  real  estate  agent 
who  has  the  box  of  numbers.  The  children  draw  for  the  number  of 
their  new  houses  and  immediately  move.  Sometimes  we  match  words 
instead  of  numbers. 

2.  June  is  "at  the  end  of  things",  and  the  days  are  hot.  Twist  and 
turn  the  classes  about  a  little.     Tell  the  children,  "This  morning  we  will 
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turn  the  day  around  and  have  our  last  class  first".  We  will  have  a 
''backwards  day'\  Their  faces  will  brighten  at  the  thought  of  variety. 
The  same  work  is  accomplished  with  an  added  energ3\ 

3.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  for  little  people.  They  love  ''something 
different''.  We  are  apt  to  get  into  ruts  and  in  June  it  is  harder  to  keep 
everything  going.  It  takes  so  little  to  make  children  happ>^^ — a  slight 
change  in  the  work  is  all  that  is  needed.  Try  some  of  these:  (1)  Change 
the  order  of  marching.  Let  your  last  row  go  first.  (2)  If  boys  go  out 
first,  change  it  to  "girls  first"  for  one  day.  (3)  If  double  file  is  the 
general  rule,  try  single  file.  (4)  Let  the  pupils  stand  in  a  diff'erent  place 
during  recitation  periods  or  let  them  stand  in  a  circle  or  semi-circle  if 
they  usually  stand  in  a  row.  (5)  Let  them  run  on  tip-toe  instead  of 
walking  when  coming  to  class.  (6)  Let  them  face  the  back  of  the  room 
to  recite  for  a  change.  Preface  the  announcement  of  the  changes  as  if 
it  were  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  "Something  different" 
is  the  open  sesame  into  fairyland.  Of  course,  too  much  variation  will 
not  be  good.  The  whole  pleasure  of  having  a  change  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  regular,  solid,  and  systematic  behind  us  from 
which  to  change. 


Correspondence. 

The  Editor  of  The  School,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bayfield,  Ont. 

Bloor  St.  W.,  April  13th,  1920. 

Toronto. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  our  school  we  have  a  very  interesting  and  effective  plan  for 
making  blackboard  borders. 

First  we  discuss  the  matter  in  class  and  decide  what  border  we  will 
make  next.  We  try  to  choose  something  appropriate  to  the  season; 
in  the  fall,  pumpkins,  maple  leaves,  blue  birds;  at  Christmas  time, 
Santa  Clauses,  Christmas  trees,  and  bells;  in  the  spring,  little  lambs, 
chickens,  birds,  and  bunnies. 

I  make  one,  cut  from  drawing  paper,  and  colour  (usually  with 
crayons).  This  serves  as  a  sample.  Each  pupil  makes  one  and  puts 
his  name  on  the  back.  When  all  are  ready,  we  put  our  border  up  with 
plasticine.     Each  pupil  gets  his  picture  back  when  we  change  borders. 

In  this  way,  the  children  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  border 
and  do  their  best  to  make  it  a  success. 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Jessie  MacKenzie. 
Teacher,  S.S.  No.  8,  Goderich  Tp. 


Prevocational   Education 

ROBERT   MASSEY,    B.A. 
Principal,  Victoria  Prevocational  School,  Calgary,  Alberta 

THERE  are  five  different  lines  of  life  open  to  boys  and  girls,  viz., 
industrial,  commercial,  professional,  agricultural,  and  home  life. 
Of  course,  the  activities  of  home  life  may  be  put  under  the 
industrial  heading.  For  all  these  preparation  is  necessary.  The 
elementary  public  school,  up  to  Grade  VIII,  gives  the  same  educational 
training  to  all,  without  taking  note  of  which  line  of  life  the  boy  or  girl  is 
to  follow.  This  would  be  all  right  if  we  could  say  the  differentiation 
begins  at  end  of  Grade  VIII,  and  that  special  training  along  each  of  the 
five  lines  commences  with  Grade  IX.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  only  line  followed  up  thoroughly  is  the  professional,  though  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  pupils  who  leave  Grade  VIII  elects  to  follow  that  line. 

As  the  phrase  is  used  now,  "equal  opportunities  for  all"  means 
opportunities  for  all  to  go  along  the  professional  line  of  preparation, 
whether  aiming  at  a  profession  or  not.  Naturally,  the  pupil  who  is  not 
aiming  at  a  profession  realizes  very  soon  that  there  is  little  help  to  be 
had,  and  leaves  school  before  he  or  she  otherwise  should  or  would.  We 
give  all  pupils  the  chance  of  becoming  teachers,  and  some  even  want 
money  loaned  to  young  people  to  pay  for  normal  or  university  training,' 
where  their  parents  cannot  pay  for  the  professional  training  themselves. 
In  other  words,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
preacher,  and  has  not  the  means,  the  taxpayers  should  ease  the  way, 
and  save  the  years  of  struggle  otherwise  necessary.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  professional  men,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  preacher, 
make  a  very  gocd  thing  of  the  business  when  once  established. 

No  doubt  there  is  good  in  all  this  for  those  who  need  help  and  are 
willing  to  take  it  either  in  the  form  of  loan  or  scholarship.  But  the  idea 
is  too  narrow.  The  same  privilege  should  apply  to  the  other  lines  of  life, 
as  well  as  to  the  professional.  If  a  lad  wishes  to  become  a  banker,  and 
yet  must  leave  school  at  the  minimum  age  from  economic  reasons,  he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  help  along  this  particular  line  of  activity  if  he  cannot 
keep  himself  while  he  is  learning  the  business  of  banking  as  the  boy  who 
is  aiming  to  reach  a  profession. 

And  so  with  the  girls.  And  very  much  more  so.  If  one  girl  who 
elects  to  become  a  teacher  is  helped  all  along  from  Grade  IX  till  she 
graduates  from  the  Normal  School — if  the  Government  or  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Government  provides  for  her  a  free  education  care- 
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fully  planned  for  the  particular  end  or  aim  she  has  in  view,  then  why, 
in  the  name  of  justice,  does  the  Government  not  provide  correspondingly 
good  facilities  for  the  girls  who  elect  some  other  line  of  life  than  teaching? 

Of  course,  it  may  be  replied  to  this  that  the  Government  is  providing 
for  service  to  the  people.  But  that  point  may  be  laboured  too  much, 
since  the  term  of  office  of  the  young  lady  teacher  averages  about  three 
years,  and  the  service  is  paid  for. 

The  education  of  girls  has  become  in  these  days  really  more  complex 
than  that  of  boys.  Boys  have  to  be  trained  for  one  vocation  only,  while 
girls  have  to  be  trained  along  two  lines,  the  home  or  domestic,  and  either 
the  industrial  (outside  the  home),  the  commercial,  or  the  professional. 

In  the  ordinary  elementary  and  High  Schools  girls  receive  some 
training  in  cooking  and  sewing.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  these 
subjects  are  looked  on  as  extras  by  the  pupils.  It  may  be  that,  while  the 
principal  of  the  school  controls  the  time  and  teaching  of  ordinary  sub- 
jects, he  is,  in  a  manner,  out  of  touch  with  the  teachers  of  cooking  and 
sewing.  Another  reason  may  be  that  there  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  people,  including  a  large  number  of  academic  teachers,  the 
notion  that  learning  from  books  is  the  only  avenue  to  culture  and  pros- 
perity. In  fact,  I  believe  if  dressmaking  were  taught  from  a  text-book, 
as  grammar  mostly  is,  and  if  the  pupil  were  appointed  so  many  pages  of 
homework  in  it,  then  dressmaking  would  at  once  take  its  place  as  a 
cultural  subject.  Certainly  it  would  cease  to  be  any  more  utilitarian 
than  elementary  school  formal  grammar  now  is. 

I  have  said  that  the  vocational  education  of  girls  is  more  complex 
than  that  of  boys  because,  to  be  complete,  it  must  in  most  cases  include 
education  for  the  home  and  education  for  industries  outside  the  home. 
Changed  conditions  in  the  home  demand  changes  in  methods  of  teaching 
domestic  economy.  In  days  not  long  past  women  actually  produced 
the  goods  that  were  consumed  in  the  home;  now  they  are  responsible 
for  consumption  of  goods  that  are  mainly  produced  elsewhere.  So  the 
girls  must  have  a  large  training  as  consumers  rather  than  as  producers. 
They  must  be  trained  to  select  rather  than  to  prepare. 

The  term  ''households  arts"  may  be  used  to  include  subjects  relating 
to  training  for  the  home.  Household  arts  instruction  is  given  at  present 
in  elementary  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  the  home,  in  prevocational 
schools,  in  trade  schools  or  technical  schools. 

We  have  the  first  four  in  Calgary  and  are  waiting  for  the  fifth. 

Education  for  the  home  is  given  in  part  in  the  elementary.  High, 
and  Prevocational  Schools  of  Calgary.  This  education  is  made  more  of 
in  the  Prevocational  than  in  the  other  schools.  More  time — much 
more  time — is  given  to  household  arts  in  the  Prevocational  than  in  the 
other  schools.     It  is,  in  fact,  given  equal  share  of  the  time  with  the  aca- 
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demic  studies.  We  claim  that  a  girl  who  takes  the  full  course  in  the 
prevocational  school  has  a  good  working  knowledge  of  home  work,  as  well 
as  being  academically  the  equal  of  the  student  of  the  same  grade  and 
ability  in  the  other  schools.  This  claim  has  been  substantiated,  as  a 
prevocational  school  girl  stood  highest  in  the  Calgary  inspectorate  in  the 
high  school  entrance  examinations  held  last  June,  obtaining  the  Governor- 
General's  medal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  We  want  the  girls  given  training  for  voca- 
tions outside  the  home  other  than  teaching.  I  am  jealous  of  the  great 
facilities  given  to  girls  who  aim  to  be  teachers,  or  to  go  to  the  University, 
while  those  who,  for  various  personal  or  other  reasons,  are  to  go  into 
industrial  occupations,  are  allowed  to  drop  out  at  the  minimum  age  of 
fifteen  (and  before  it  in  many  cases) ,  and  face  the  world  with  such  a  poor 
equipment.  Surely,  "equal  opportunities  for  all"  must  include  some 
opportunities  for  these. 

Continuation  schools  are  good  but  they  have  little  or  no  bearing  on 
the  vocations,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  employers  who  have  shown  little 
enthusiasm  so  far  towards  them  in  Calgary.  If  continuation  school  work 
were  made  compulsory,  the  result  would  be  good  for  all — both  employers 
and  employees,  and  continuation  work  would  soon  be  a  factor  of  technical 
school  or  industrial  school  work,  instead  of  being  narrowed  to  a  few 
academic  subjects,  such  as  writing,  reading,  composition,  etc. 

Let  us  see  how  something  might  be  done  with  our  present  prevoca- 
tional school  equipment  in  the  matter  of  dressmaking  and  milinery. 

In  the  old  days  a  girl  left  school  at  an  early  age  and  went  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  dressmaker.  She  received  no  pay  for  the  first  year  at 
any  rate,  and  so  far  as  learning  dressmaking  was  concerned,  she  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  in  a  bricklayer's  yard.  She  was  employed  at 
odd  jobs  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  trade  she  had  contracted  to 
learn.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  so,  she  began  to  do  a  little  sewing,  and 
in  some  way,  depending  largely  on  her  own  intelligence  and  desire  to 
accomplish  things  under  difficulties,  she  became  able  to  do  some  dress- 
making at  the  end  of  three  years.  Then  she  went  to  some  other  place 
as  an  improver  at  a  small,  almost  nominal,  wage.  Finally,  she  became  a 
dressmaker.  During  this  apprenticeship  she  was  "kept"  by  others,  either 
her  parents  or  relatives. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  this  girl  had  set  out  to  learn  the  trade  of  dress- 
making by  direct  lessons  given  by  an  expert,  who  had  no  other  thought 
than  teaching  the  girl  and  was  paid  to  teach  the  girl,  and  if  the  girl's 
general  education  had  been  attended  to  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
education  had  proceeded  along  lines  connected  in  some  degree  with  her 
handwork  as  well  as  along  general  lines,  the  result,  in  three  years,  would 
have  been  different.     Her  trade  would  have  been  a  real  asset  to  her  and 
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to  the  community.  She  would  have  been  a  girl  with  the  pride  and  vision 
of  an  educated  expert. 

This  is  no  dream.  It  is  possible,  easily  possible,  of  attainment,  and 
the  pre  vocational  school  is  ready  to  undertake  it.  As  it  is  at  present, 
even  with  the  handicaps  under  which  it  labours,  the  prevocational  school 
has  done  wonderful  work  for  the  girls. 

But  before  the  prevocational  school  can  accomplish  its  aims  some 
preliminary  wOrk  is  necessary.  We  want  to  know  just  what  a  girl  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do,  on  first  entering  a  dressmaker's  or  milliner's 
shop  as  an  employee,  to  entitle  her  from  the  beginning  to  a  living  wage. 
This  is  not  asking  too  much.  Why  should  not  the  authorities  know 
what  training  is  necessary  to  turn  out  a  dressmaker  and  give  that 
training  in  the  schools?  This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  a  vocational 
bureau.  We  have  had  questionnaires  issued  to  employers,  we  have 
had  statistics  ad  nauseam,  and  we  don't  seem  to  have  got  anywhere. 
Information  has  been  obtained  from  employers  as  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge  they  require  from  candidates  for  positions  as  learners  in 
various  occupations,  and  the  answers  are  interesting.  I  have  seen 
them.  I  have  been  using  the  dressmaking  trade  in  my  talk.  To  make 
the  matter  concrete,  couldn't  the  employers  in  the  dressmaking  business 
or  in  the  millinery  business  set  out  specifically  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment required  by  them  from  a  girl  applying  for  a  position  and  asking 
for  a  decent  wage  to  begin  with?  If  that  standard  is  set  forth,  I  will 
engage  that  the  prevocational  school  girl  who  has  taken  the  full  three 
years'  course  in  the  school  will  reach  and  in  the  case  of  special  aptitude 
pass  that  standard.  This  is  not  asking  too  much  from  employers. 
We  have  that  information  already  in  the  case  of  the  prevocational 
printshop.  Printers  have  to  serve  five  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  trade. 
The  boy  who  takes  the  prevocational  course  is  allowed  for  that  course  in 
his  apprenticeship.  If  he  has  taken  two  years  in  the  prevocational 
school  he  gets  one  year  of  apprenticeship  taken  off.  If  he  has  taken  the 
full  three  years  in  the  school  he  is  allowed  one  year  of  his  apprenticeship 
and  gets  extra  pay.  Now,  we  want  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
girls.  Let  the  employers  step  out  and  say  what  technical  skill  is  required 
in  their  particular  trades  and  the  demand  will  be  met. 

Why  should  not  the  teachers  of  household  arts  and  allied  subjects  in 
the  prevocational  school  be,  at  least,  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
different  associations  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  girls  who  have  to  go  out 
to  earn  their  living  at  the  age  when  girls  who  are  to  be  teachers  are  so 
carefully  looked  after  and  guided  ?  The  would-be  teacher  has  vocational 
guidance  to  the  full :  the  girl  who  takes  up  industrial  work  has  none — 
absolutely  none. 
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When  the  Prevocational  School  was  established  here  in  1914,  its  aims 
were  (1)  to  take  care  of  pupils  who  showed  no  interest  in  academic 
studies,  (2)  to  give  pupils  a  chance  of  deciding  on  the  particular  line  of 
life  they  would  follow,  (3)  to  prepare  for  the  vocational  school  which  was 
established  in  Calgary  at  that  time.  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  show  no 
interest  in  academic  studies,  the  school  aims  at  rousing  interest  in  work 
and  extending  that  interest  to  include  academic  studies.  The  school 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  this.  I  may  here  say  that  parents  have 
the  sole  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  their  children  are  to  attend  the 
prevocational  school.  There  may  be  teachers  who  assume  that  right, 
but  not  openly.  So  far  as  deciding  on  the  particular  line  of  life  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  had  many  cases  of  good  resulting  from  attending  the 
school.  If  a  vocational  bureau  were  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
school,  this  good  would  be  multiplied  many  times.  In  regard  to  pre- 
paring pupils  for  the  higher  vocational  school  we  began  properly,  and 
were  adjusting  our  programme  to  fit  in  with  that  of  the  vocational 
school,  when  the  war  came  and  closed  the  latter.  As  we  had  to  have  an 
upward  outlet,  we  took  up  the  burden  of  doing  the  regular  academic 
work  of  the  official  course  of  studies  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  printing, 
woodwork,  metalwork,  leatherwork,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  short- 
hand peculiar  to  the  school,  and,  as  I  expected,  held  our  own  with  the 
all-day  academic  schools.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  hear  the  "explaining 
away"  of  our  success  in  this  connection.  The  real  reason  is  hushed  up. 
It  is  this.  Average  pupils  cannot  contentrate  on  bookwork  during  a 
whole  school  day.  Adults  could  not  keep  it  up.  Why,  then,  expect 
children  to  do  it? 

I  have  had  information  recently  which  pleases  me.  The  Department 
of  Education  is  revising  the  courses  of  studies  for  public  and  technical 
schools.  The  Institute  of  Technology  is  going  to  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  Here  is  the  chance  to  connect  the  prevocational  school  with  the 
school  of  trades,  and  with  the  commercial  school,  as  the  ordinary  grade 
school  is  at  present  affiliated  with  the  academic  High  School  and  the 
Normal  School  or  University. 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  prevocational  school,  as  such, 
will  be  replaced  by  the  Junior  High  School  which  will  differ  from  the 
prevocational  school  only  in  name.  In  other  words  all  the  schools  of  this 
city  will  be  re-organized  into  elementary  schools  (Grades  I-VI),  pre- 
vocational or  junior  high  schools  (Grades  VII-IX)  and  senior  high  schools 
which  will  be  divided  into  academic,  commercial,  and  technical  high 
schools,  with  courses  leading  to  the  Normal  School,  the  University,  or  the 
Institute  of  Technology. 

In  the  case  of  the  junior  high  school  or  prevocational  school  taking 
care  of  Grades  Vll,  VIII,  and  IX,  the  proper  method,  in  my  opinion. 
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would  be  to  have,  not  merely  Grades  VH,  VIH,  and  IX  receiving 
their  education  in  the  same  building  under  the  same  principal  and 
teachers — which  some  people  think  constitutes  a  junior  high  school — 
but  different  schools,  with  different  aims,  taking  care  of  the  whole 
Grade  VH-IX  school  population  of  the  city. 

We  have  one  or  more  academic  junior  high  schools,  laying  most 
stress  on  academic  subjects,  and  giving  the  pupils  elementary  work 
commencing  with  Grade  VII  in  languages,  and  other  subjects,  to  be 
continued  in  the  academic  senior  high  school  and  in  the  university. 

We  should  have  one  or  more  junior  high  schools  laying  most  stress 
on  commercial  subjects  and  academic  subjects  especially  related  to  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  forming  a  three  years'  course  of  preparation,  either 
for  the  office  or  store,  or  for  the  senior  commercial  high  school  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology. 

We  should  have  one  or  more  junior  high  schools  giving  half  time 
to  industrial  subjects,  as  the  pre  vocational  school  does  now  and  the 
remaining  half  to  academic  subjects,  with  special  stress  laid  on  correlation 
between  the  academic  and  industrial  subjects.  The  girls  and  boys  who 
will  or  must  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  would  have  received,  to  say 
the  least,  a  much  better  preparation  for  entering  on  life's  work  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  Under  this  system  pupils  and  their  parents  would 
decide,  on  the  pupils'  completion  of  Grade  VI,  what  particular  type  of 
junior  high  school  was  to  be  entered.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
change  the  type  of  school  attended,  but  not  so  easy  to  do  so  in  the  third 
year  as  in  the  second  or  first. 

Finally,  my  plea  is — do  something  for  the  girl  who  must  go  out  early 
to  earn  her  living.  See  that  the  school  system  is  such  that  she  gets  the 
best  preparation  possible  for  facing  the  world.  See  that  the  school 
system  turns  her  out,  if  she  must  go,  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 


Summer  Courses 

THE  Department  of  Education  has  mailed  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Province  copies  of  the  "General  Announcement  of  Summer 
Courses  for  1920".  The  May  issue  of  The  School  contained  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  Education  in  which  special  reference  is  made 
to  the  several  courses.  The  general  announcement  contains  information 
respecting  a  number  of  the  courses  that  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
teachers. 

The  Public  and  Separate  Schools  of  the  Province  are  being  steadily 
equipped  with  teachers  holding  first  or  second  class  certificates.     There 
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is  a  strong  demand  in  urban  centres  for  teachers  with  special  qualifica- 
tions to  take  charge  of  kindergarten-primary  classes.  The  Department, 
recognizing  the  situation,  offers  a  special  inducement  this  year  to  public 
school  teachers  and  teachers-in-training  at  the  Normal  Schools  and 
Faculties  of  Education  who  take  the  summer  course  leading  to  kinder- 
garten-primary certificates.  All  such  teachers  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  course  will  be  allowed  their  travelling  expenses  and  a  sum  to 
defray  the  cost  of  living  while  in  attendance.  The  courses  will  be  given 
in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  Ottawa. 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects  who  wish  to  improve  their  quali- 
fications will  welcome  the  new  scheme  under  which  the  subjects  of  the 
examination,  instead  of  being  divided  into  two  parts,  are  now  arranged 
in  four  parts.  Candidates  may  take  one  or  more  at  a  time  and  in  any 
order.     The  following  is  the  division  of  the  subjects: 

Part  A — ^Stenography  practice,  stenography  theory,  typewriting; 
Part  B — book-keeping  practice,  book-keeping  theory,  business  law, 
writing,  mercantile  arithmetic;  Part  C — arithmetic  of  investment, 
auditing,  money  and  banking ;  Part  D — ^economics,  economic  geography, 
history  of  commerce  and  industry. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  courses  in  physical  culture.  The  Minister's  letter  gives  promise 
of  greater  efforts  to  improve  these  courses.  A  special  feature  this  year 
will  be  a  course  of  instruction  in  playground  work. 

The  teachers  of  the  subject  of  French  in  the  High  and  Continuation 
Schools  will  appreciate  not  only  the  efTorts  of  the  Department  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  improving  their  qualifications  in  the  cultivating 
of  an  accurate  and  fluent  command  of  the  language,  but  also  its  under- 
taking to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  course. 


Current  Events 

[To  May  14th,  1920] 

p  .       ,  The    armies    of    Poland,    which    have    long    been 

fighting  the  Soviet  armies  of  Russia,  are  making  a 
determined  fight  to  free  the  Ukraine  from  the  control  imposed  on  her 
by  the  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  Already  Kiev  has  been 
freed,  and  some  papers  report  that  Odessa  has  been  taken.  This  move- 
ment is  very  interesting  for  several  reasons.  It  may  free  the  granary 
of  South  Russia  from  "Red"  control  and  make  possible  the  export  of 
wheat  to  Western  Europe.  It  may  lead  to  a  league  of  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Roumania  against  Soviet  Russia.  Finally,  the  present 
struggle  is  largely  the  result  of  the  earlier  history  of  Poland. 
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It  is  hard  to  realize  to-day  that  Poland  was  at  one  time  a  very  large 
and  very  powerful  kingdom.  The  accompanying  map  shows  Poland  at 
its  greatest  extent  when  it  included  not  only  very  large  territories 
occupied  by  Poles,  but  Livonia  and  Lithuania  in  the  north  and  the 
Ukraine  in  the  south.  Livonia  and  most  of  the  territory  east  of  the 
Dnieper  were  lost  to  Sweden  and  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  balance  of  this  great  kingdom  was  annexed  between  1772  and  1795 
by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.     The  Kingdom  of  Poland  ceased   to 
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Hungary  as  it  will  be  under  the  Treaty  of  Nbuilly. 
From  The  New  York  Times  Current  History. 

exist  but  the  Poles  stubbornly  refused  to  be  absorbed  by  their  neighbours 
and  kept  their  national  feeling,  despite  all  the  persecutions  of  the  govern- 
ments which  had  despoiled  them.  For  a  short  time  a  portion  of  the 
Polish  territory  was  erected  into  a  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by  Napoleon, 
but  in  1815  this  was  awarded  to  Russia.  At  first  the  Czar  maintained 
a  separate  government  for  this  territory,  but  finally  incorporated  it 
fully  in  Russia,  and  even  forbade  the  use  of  the  Polish  language.  Galicia 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  while  Prussia  kept  those  small 
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western  sections  of  Polish  territory  which  have  been  taken  from  Germany 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  western  boundaries  of  Poland  have  been  settled  except  for  those 
areas  where  plebiscites  are  to  be  taken.  But  what  are  to  be  her  eastern 
boundaries?  Some  over-zealous  patriots  wish  to  place  them  where  they 
were  in  1772,  practically  along  the  Dnieper  River.  Will  the  Ukrainians 
consent  to  such  a  programme?  At  present  they  are  being  assisted  by 
the  Poles  to  drive  out  the  Red  armies  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  it  is  quite 
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From  The  New  York  Times  Current  History. 

unlikely  that  they  will  consent  to  be  a  part  of  Poland.  They  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  Poles  in  race  and  language  and,  except  in  Eastern 
Galicia,  in  religion.  Despite  the  attempts  of  successive  Russian  govern- 
ments, from  that  of  Peter  the  Great  down,  to  crush  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Ukrainians,  they  have  maintained  their  language,  their 
literature,  and  their  national  spirit.  Ukrainia  is  rich  in  resources  and 
has  a  population  of  about  45,000,000  people,  of  whom  72  per  cent  are 
Ukrainians.  European  Soviet  Russia,  or  White  Russia,  has  only 
14,000,000  people.  Poland  proper  has  something  over  30,000,000.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Ukraine,  with  her  fertile  territory  and  large  popula- 
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tion,  will  be  dominated  by  either  the  White  Russians  or  the  Poles.  And 
Poland  will  have  to  be  content  with  those  territories  which  are  really 
Polish  in  population.  The  northern  parts  of  the  old  Polish  dominions 
are  already  organized  into  the  independent  states  of  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

•J  It  is  reported  that  Hungary  has  been  granted  a 

few  more  days  in  which  to  decide  her  attitude  towards 
the  treaty  prepared  by  the  Allies.  Undoubtedly,  the  Hungarian  leaders 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  Hungarian  territory  and  would 
fight  against  it  if  they  could.  A  once  proud  kingdom  is  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  former  size  and  will  have  only  nine  million  instead  of 
twenty  million  inhabitants.  Perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  the  Hungarian 
ruling  classes  will  no  longer  be  able  to  lord  it  over  the  subject  Slav  races. 
The  population  of  Austria-Hungary  before  the  war  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  races.  There  were  about  ten  million  Austrians,  ten  million  Hun- 
garians, two  million  Roumanians,  and  twenty-three  million  Slavs. 
The  subject  races  far  outnumbered  their  political  masters  and  obeyed 
them  very  unwillingly.  Now  these  races  are  free  and  are  quite  willing 
to  assist  the  Allies  in  keeping  the  new  Austria  and  the  new  Hungary 
properly  humble  and  small.  A  map  on  page  380  of  the  March  number 
of  The  School  shows  the  size  and  location  of  these  new  states.  The 
map  published  herewith  shows  very  clearly  how  much  Hungary  loses 
by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly. 

Tiirlrftv  ^^^  Peace  Treaty  for  Turkey,  prepared  by  the 

Supreme  Council,  was  presented  to  the  Turkish 
delegates  in  Paris  on  May  11th.  According  to  newspaper  despatches 
the  chief  terms  are  as  follows:  (1)  Constantinople  is  left  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  but  is  to  be  policed  by  a  small  force  of  Allied 
troops.  (2)  The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  are  likewise  to  be  held 
by  an  Allied  force.  (3)  An  inter-Allied  commission  will  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  (4)  Thrace  is  given  to  Greece.  (5)  Smyrna  and  the 
surrounding  territory  is  given  temporarily  to  Greece  but  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  people  will  decide  their  affiliation  by  a  plebiscite.  (6) 
Great  Britain  is  given  mandates  over  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia. 
(7)  France  is  given  a  mandate  over  Syria.  (8)  Armenia  is  made  free 
but  its  boundaries  are  not  fixed  nor  is  it  yet  placed  under  the  care  of  any 

G.  M.  J. 


The  baby  of  the  family  was  showing  a  group  of  admiring  relatives  how  high  he 
could  kick.     As  he  always  used  his  right  foot,  one  of  the  aunties  asked  him: 
"Can't  you  kick  with  your  other  foot"? 
"Course  not",  was  the  answer,  "I've  got  to  stand  on  that  one". 


The  Rural  Municipal  School  District 

T.    A.    NEELIN,    B.A., 
Superintendent  of  Municipal  School  Board,  Miniota,  Man. 

HOW  much  the  national  life  of  Canada  owes  to  the  far-sighted 
wisdom  of  that  noble  educationist,  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  and 
those  who  caught  his  vision  of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  citizen- 
ship, can  never  be  fully  set  down  on  paper.  But  to  his  genius  and 
statesmanship  may  be  attributed  in  large  measure  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  local  and  governmental  effort  that  resulted  in  giving, 
first  to  Ontario,  and  later  to  other  Provinces  by  adoption,  a  system  of 
common  schools  second  to  none.  From  the  schools  of  the  leading 
nations  he  chose  the  elements  he  thought  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
Canada  and  by  skilful  adjustment  gave  to  the  district  school  an  efficiency 
in  management  and  teaching  that  practically  eliminated  illiteracy 
among  the  Canadian-bom  of  our  population.  Thus  the  way  to  higher 
education  was  opened  and  many  young  men  and  women,  having  the 
means  and  the  desire  to  profit  thereby,  have  come  forward,  as  the  years 
have  passed,  to  dream  and  plan  for  the  day  when  all  that  our  schools 
may  be  made  to  give  shall  be  equally  accessible  to  all  the  youth  of  our 
land. 

The  great  system  founded  in  Upper  Canada  has  become  the  practical 
basis  of  what  is  common  in  the  various  types  of  our  Canadian  Public 
Schools.  Its  simplicity  and  adaptability  to  meet  all  manner  of  con- 
ditions is  only  surpassed  by  the  power  that  protects  the  minority,  directs 
the  people  to  provide  under  their  own  management  a  minimum  standard 
of  schooling  for  the  children,  and  compels  the  machinery  of  municipal 
government  to  provide  the  necessary  money. 

This  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  mimicipal  as  well  as  a  district  system. 
When  and  where  it  so  happens  that  the  bounds  of  the  school  district 
correspond  with  that  of  the  municipality,  we  have  what  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  "Municipal  School  District".  But  hitherto  in  Canada 
such  districts  have  been  mostly  urban,  or  sub-urban  in  character.  In 
any  case  one  school  board  has  charge  of  the  management  and  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  schools  within  the  given  area.  There  may  be  one  school, 
as  in  the  case  of  incorporated  villages,  or  there  may  be  a  whole  system  of 
schools,  as  in  large  cities. 

The  question  then  arises — Why  was  the  unit  of  rural  organization 
and  management  limited  to  just  sufficient  area  to  provide  children  for  a 
one-room  school?  Only  one  reason  of  outstanding  importance  seems  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration — it  suited  a  sparsely  settled  community 
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faced  with  pioneer  conditions,  chief  among  which  was  slow,  uncertain, 
and  laborious  means  of  travel  and  communication.  The  whole  system 
depends  for  success  upon  the  interest  taken  by  the  trustees  in  the  details 
of  management.  Under  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  trustees  living 
at  a  distance  would  not  be  able  to  attend  to  their  duties  as  managers  of 
the  school.  It  might  be  noted  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  the 
larger  number  of  schools  in  urban  centres  grew  up  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  board  through  a  process  of  territorial  expansion  combined 
with  an  increase  in  population.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  every 
school  district  has  in  it,  without  the  further  enactment  of  school  legis- 
lation, the  making  of  a  "Municipal  School  District".  For,  let  people 
congregate  in  that  district ;  let  the  powers  granted  through  incorporation 
be  obtained,  local  government  established,  and  a  municipal  school  district 
is  the  result.  But  it  is  evident,  too,  that  such  a  development  is  possible 
to  only  a  small  number  of  places.  So,  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  unit  to  rural  districts,  some  other  method  of  procedure  must  be 
devised. 

This  is  accomplished  in  Manitoba  at  the  present  time  by  making 
the  boundaries  of  the  school  district  approximate  those  of  the  rural 
municipality.  To  bring  this  about  a  by-law  is  prepared  and  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  municipality,  either  by  direct  action  of  the 
council  or  on  petition  to  the  council  from  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
resident  electors  whose  names  appear  on  the  last  revised  municipal 
voters'  list.  The  general  proceedings  in  the  matter  are  taken  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  municipal  by-laws,  and  the  vote  may  be  taken 
any  time.     A  simple  majority  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  by-law. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  radical  in  the  principle  of  the 
rural  mtmicipal  school  district.  It  is  merely  a  union  of  a  number  of 
small  school  districts  to  form  a  larger  one  with  boundaries  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  municipality.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  the  area  in  which 
educational  matters  are  controlled  by  one  board.  This  is  made  practical 
to-day  through  the  general  use  of  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  good  roads.  These  modem  con- 
veniences diminish  the  effect  of  distance  which,  considered  from  the 
social  side  of  life,  is  the  equivalent  of  increased  population  in  the  smaller 
area. 

The  larger  administrative  unit  should  prove  an  attraction  to  the 
best  men  of  the  community  to  serve  as  trustees.  Our  large  cities  have 
no  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  services  of  their  best  citizens  to  serve  in 
this  capacity.  Under  such  a  board  we  may  look  for  better  buildings, 
better  equipment  in  these  buildings,  and  a  more  logical  location  of  school 
sites.  The  whole  school  environment  of  the  country  child  should  be  in 
no  way  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  city  pupil. 
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More  effective  teaching  should  develop  under  such  a  system.  The 
better  salaries,  together  with  improved  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  education,  will  attract  and  hold  the  better  trained  and  more 
experienced  teacher.  The  larger  unit  should  make  possible  the  engage- 
ment of  the  itinerant  specialist  who  can  bring  expert  teaching  in  house- 
hold science,  agriculture,  manual  training,  art,  and  music  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  farm,  while  the  school  nurse  will  provide  expert  health 
supervision. 

In  the  matter  of  administration  municipal  school  boards  seem  to 
promise  improvement.  The  collection  and  handling  of  the  taxes  will  be 
simplified.  Accounting  should  be  greatly  improved.  The  boards' 
secretary  and  executive  officer  should  be  the  superintendent.  No  man 
or  woman  holding  the  position  of  secretary  as  a  side  line  can  know  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  various  schools  as  he  knows  them. 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  sound  financial  and  business 
judgment.  He  must  be  a  trained  teacher  and  an  educationist  with  a 
bold  and  hopeful  outlook  for  the  future.  Indeed,  much  of  his  efforts 
must  be  directed  finally  for  those  yet  unborn.  While  ever  striving  for 
improvement  of  present  conditions,  compromise  on  the  future  cannot 
be  permitted.  He  is  building  an  institution.  He  is  nurturing  a  power 
in  the  land  that  can  shape  the  destinies  of  men  and  make  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  nations.  He  must  have  patience;  he  must  have  tact; 
and,  above,  all  he  must  have  a  love  and  sympathy  for  the  children. 


Western  Movements  in  Education 

W.    J.    GORDON   SCOTT,    B.A., 

Gilbert  Plains,  Manitoba 

IN  this  section  of  Canada  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  the  educational 
unrest  which  is  so  outstanding  a  feature  of  the  life  of  all  communities 
at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  even  more  accentuated  than  it  is 
elsewhere.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  younger  and  less 
trammelled  by  tradition  than  others.  It  may  be  due  to  the  mixtures  of 
peoples  in  our  population.  Or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  system 
of  education  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  older  communities  is  less 
suited  to  our  western  conditions.  At  any  rate  the  unrest  is  everywhere. 
Everyone  is  dissatisfied  with  educational  things  as  they  are,  and  is  quite 
ready  to  attempt  any  experiment,  almost,  which  seems  to  promise  an 
improvement.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  improvements  and 
attempts  at  them  are  not  being  made.     They  are.     From  the  humblest 
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rural  district  to  the  various  Departments  of  Education,  changes  and 
experiments  in  methods,  systems,  and  expenditures  are  being  carried  out. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  new  ideas  being  tried  will 
bear  good  fruit. 

The  problems  of  the  four  western  Provinces  are  so  similar  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  co-operation  is  now  found  between  them.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  various  Departments  of  Education  began 
co-ordinating  their  efforts.  So  far  this  co-ordination  has  been  restricted 
chiefly  to  obtaining  a  common  series  of  text-books  and  a  common  standard 
of  teachers'  certificates.  Many  texts  of  this  "Western  Canada  Series" 
are  already  in  use,  while  others  are  under  consideration,  so  that  it  is  a 
question  of  only  a  few  years  at  most  until  there  will  be  one  common  set  of 
texts  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  matter  of 
teachers*  certificates,  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  that  at  least 
Grade  XI  standing  shall  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  Normal  School 
diplomas  and  that  thirty-three  weeks'  normal  training  shall  be  required 
for  second  class  professional  standing.  In  Manitoba  this  training  may 
either  be  taken  all  at  one  time,  or  in  two  sessions  of  thirteen  and  twenty 
weeks,  with  a  year's  experience  in  the  schools  between  them.  Certifi- 
cates obtained  under  these  conditions  will  be  interchangeable  at  par 
throughout  the  four  western  Provinces.  Thus  a  teacher  in  any  of  these 
Provinces  will  now  be  able  to  move  to  another  without  any  loss  of  pro- 
fessional standing  and  without  meeting  an  entirely  new  set  of  texts — two 
advantages  which  should  do  a  great  deal  toward  stabilizing  the  teacher 
situation  in  the  West. 

No  section  of  the  people  of  the  West  is  more  exercised  over  the 
educational  situation  than  the  teaching  body  itself.  In  each  of  the  four 
Provinces  a  Teachers'  Federation  (called  "The  Teachers'  Alliance"  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta)  has  recently  been  organized,  and  each  is 
growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence.  The  youngest  of  these,  the 
Manitoba  Federation,  was  organized  just  twenty  months  ago  and  already 
has  enrolled  over  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province.  Each  Federa- 
tion is  aiming  at  enrolling  the  whole  of  the  provincial  teaching  body, 
membership  being  restricted  to  those  actually  working  as  teachers  in  the 
schools.  The  common  purposes  of  these  Federations  are  the  arousing  of 
a  proper  professional  spirit  amongst  the  teachers ;  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  teacher  as  to  salary,  conditions  of  work,  and  community 
influence ;  and  the  further  and  most  important  purpose  of  arousing  public 
interest  to  the  great  importance  of  education.  Until  this  interest  is 
awakened,  it  is  fully  realized,  none  of  the  other  aims  are  possible  of 
attainment. 

The  Federations,  like  the  Departments  of  Education,  are  co-operating 
as  far  as  possible.     A  provisional  committee  is  already  in  existence, 
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representing  all  four  Provinces,  and  feeling  is  running  strongly  toward 
the  organization  of  a  Western  Canada  Teachers'  Federation.  A  basis 
of  union  has  been  drawn  up,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Manitoba 
Federation  at  its  December  convention.  If  this  basis  is  acceptable  to 
each  of  the  other  Federations  and  Alliances  when  it  comes  before  their 
annual  conventions  (which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt),  this  wider 
Federation  may  be  an  actuality  within  a  year.  Some  teachers  of 
wider  vision  are  looking  forward  to  a  Dominion-wide  Federation  within 
the  not  distant  future. 

The  basis  of  union  referred  to  includes  a  common  basis  of  member- 
ship, a  common  minimum  salary,  a  uniformity  of  qualifications  for 
teachers'  centificates,  (already  almost  an  accomplished  fact  through 
other  influences),  a  common  organ  for  dissemination  of  news  and  views, 
and  the  working  out  of  a  common  basis  of  procedure  in  case  of  difficulty. 
When  this  union  is  complete  and  the  four  Provinces  are  fully  organized, 
the  teaching  body  of  the  West  will  be  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  administration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  teachers,  however,  do  not  expect  any  difficulty  in  the  attainment  of 
their  objectives.  They  feel  that  they  have  only  to  state  their  case — and 
co-operation,  persuasion,  and  the  moral  effect  of  unified  action  will  do  the 
rest.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  community  is  so  intimate  that 
the  teacher  does  not  welcome  any  suggestion  of  coercion. 

Public  interest  in  education  in  the  West  grows  apace.  The  teacher 
shortage,  due  in  part  to  the  inadequate  salaries  obtaining,  has  brought  the 
whole  question  home  to  many  localities.  This  interest  has  been  aug- 
mented by  a  press  campaign  in  connection  with  the  work  of  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  teachers'  salaries  in  Manitoba,  and  also  in  connection 
with  the  organization  and  growth  of  the  various  Federations.  So  far  as 
is  apparent  at  present,  the  attitude  of  the  press,  whether  of  local  weeklies 
or  city  dailies,  is  distinctly  favourable  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to 
secure  better  conditions  of  work,  through  organization.  If  the  space 
devoted  to  the  general  situation  is  any  indication  of  the  public  interest 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  country,  then  that  interest  is  growing  fast. 
Some  indication  of  the  lines  along  which  this  interest  in  education  is 
bearing  fruit  may  be  obtained  from  the  following.  Two  municipal  school 
boards  have  been  organized  in  Manitoba  during  the  past  year,  with 
complete  supervision  over  all  the  schools  in  the  municipality,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  the  same  end  by  the  Trustees'  Associations  of 
several  other  municipalities.  Several  new  consolidations  were  effected 
in  Manitoba  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  ninety-nine  to  date. 
The  opposition  to  consolidation  continues  to  be  severe,  but  is  now  con- 
fined more  to  the  practical  side;  it  is  coming  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  probably  the  only  solution  of  a  difficult  situation.     Some  forty- 
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Hine  municipalities  in  Manitoba  are  now  employing  district  nurses  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  all  schools  in  the  municipality  and  examine  all  children 
for  all  the  minor  and  some  major  defects.  Wherever  tried,  this  movement 
has  been  very  successful  and  will  soon  be  Province- wide.  Extension 
courses  from  the  University  and  the  Agricultural  College,  engineering 
and  other  short  courses,  agricultural  chatauquas,  and  any  other  method 
of  school  extension  work  are  all  very  popular  throughout  the  West,  and 
drawing  larger  and  larger  audiences.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  now  claim 
over  thirty  thousand  of  Manitoba's  boys  and  girls  and  large  proportions 
of  thovse  of  the  other  Provinces,  and  there  is  some  speculation  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  project  work  shall  be  allowed  to  modify  the  regular 
school  course;  that  it  should  have  a  place  on  the  course  is  coming  to  be 
generally  conceded. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  educational  situation  in  the  West  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  promising  one.  Every  one  is  open  to  conviction  on  any 
point.  The  various  Departments  of  Education  are  becoming  still  more 
vigorous  and  progressive.  The  teachers  are  waking  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  work,  and  are  setting  out  to  build  up  a  real  profession  with 
all  the  spirit  of  service,  whole-hearted  devotion  to  duty,  and  zeal  for 
community  welfare  that  distinguishes  the  real  profession.  And  the 
general  public  is  beginning  to  realize,  as  never  before,  the  immense  value 
of  education  to  those  who  will  have  to  live  and  let  live  in  the  new  era  whick 
is  already  upon  us.  The  next  ten  years  should  see  a  decided  change  in 
Western  education. 


A  Diitcb  Critic  on  a  Canadian  Text-book. 

PROFESSOR  D.    R.    KEYS, 

Facult  of  Arts,  University  of  Toronto 

THE  following  articles  appeared  in  the  Chemisch  Weekblad,  vol.  16, 
pp.  671-2,  a  Dutch  journal  of  chemistry,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Jorrsson  of  Leiden,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  over  three  dozen  of  the 
most  distinguished  chemical  professors  and  experts  in  Holland.     It  is 
another  evidence  of  the  attention  paid  to  Canada  since  the  war-record 
by  which  she  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world.     Readers  of  The 
School  will  see  from  the  translation  given  below  that  in  this  instance 
"  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war". 
The  Ontario  High  School  Chemistry,  by  George  A.  Cornish,  B.A.,  assisted  by  A. 
Smith,   B.A.,  Toronto.     The   Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,   Ltd.,   1918,  V+297 
pages.     At  a  time  when  we  are  to  be  freed  from  a  uniform  preparation  for  a  uniform 
examination,  it  may  be  of  use  to  learn  something  of  the  American  methods  of  instruc. 
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tion  in  our  subject.  Two  points  from  the  preface  of  this  book  deserve  immediate  men- 
tion here,  viz.:  First,  "The  chief  function  of  science,  as  part  of  school  education,  is  not 
to  impart  information,  but  to  offer  a  training  in  the  scientific  method  by  which  the 
mind  works  up  the  concrete  facts  of  nature  into  generalizations";  and  second,  "That 
it  is  necessary  to  show  at  every  stage  the  application  of  the  chemical  laws  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  daily  life". 

Both  canons  are  faithfully  followed  in  the  book,  which  is  modern  also  in  its  attention 
to  the  new  technique.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  clear  account  given  of  the  pre- 
paration of  sulphur  in  Louisiana  and  the  similar  preparation  of  salt  by  the  method  of 
solution,  as  it  is  being  carried  on  here  in  Beekelo.  The  general  and  special  chemistry 
of  the  principal  metalloids,  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  of  calcium  are  treated  in  twenty- 
one  interesting  chapters.  The  one  on  common  salt  and  its  products  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  whole  treatment  and  is  briefly  condensed:  occurrence  of  salt,  its  pro- 
duction and  properties;  chlorine — (Scheele's  portrait  with  quotation)  hydrochloric 
acid,  bi-chlorine  (biography  and  portrait  of  Faraday) — chlorine-water,  bleaching, 
calcium  chloride,  and  then  a  still  more  recent  technique — resisting  gas-attacks  in  war. 
In  the  chapter  on  bleaching  occurs  the  sentence:  "In  the  days  before  the  discovery 
of  chlorine  the  fabrics  (cotton,  linen)  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Holland  to 
be  bleached".  A  clear  distinction  is  always  made  between  laboratory  practice  and 
manufacture.  It  may  be  considered  a  book  covering  a  three-year  course  but  by  follow- 
ing the  arrangement  and  making  use  of  the  practical  handbook  which  accompanies  it 
a  student  working  by  himself  may  get  an  insight  into  inorganic  chemistry  perhaps 
superior  to  that  gained  by  many  students  taking  a  five-year  course.  Portraits  are 
given  of  Cavendish,  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  Dalton,  Ramsay,  Scheele,  Faraday,  and 
Davy,  with  many  pertinent  quotations  from  Lavoisier,  Priestley,  Pattison,  Muir, 
Cavendish,  Turner,  Ostwald,  and  the  well-known  saying  of  O.  Wendell  Holmes  on 
"one-story,  two-story,  and  three-story  intellects  with  skylight",  extracts  from  Scheele, 
Ramsay,  Roscoe,  and  Davy,  and  even  the  Homeric  "Quickly,  O  nurse,  bring  fire,  that 
I  may  burn  sulphur,  the  cure  of  ills".  These  give  a  certain  cultural  value  to  the  book 
and  thie  student  also  gets  an  historical  view  of  the  subject  such  as  is  obtained  in  this 
country  from  the  latest  edition  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Le  Roy's  Naturkundige  Lesson. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  American  schoolbooks  represent  the  view  defended  at 
the  recent  congress  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Enklaar.  A  statistical  account  of  the  results  in  Canada 
might  render  unnecessary  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

The  Ontario  High  School  Laboratory  Manual  in  Chemistry,  by  George  A.  Cornish, 
assisted  by  Arthur  Smith,  B.A.  This  manual  accompanies  (step  by  step)  the  text- 
book criticized  above.  It  begins  with  "technique"  concerning  burners,  filters,  evapora- 
tion, litmus  paper,  etc.  Questions  preceding  each  chapter  are  to  be  thought  over 
beforehand  and  treated  in  class  before  the  practical  part  begins.  The  answers  to  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  exercise  can  be  found,  in  part,  in  the  text  and  thus  the 
student  can  work  them  out  himself. 

How  mystified  our  students  frequently  are  as  to  the  means  by  which  we  obtain  the 
formulae  of  substances  when  these  are  not  given  in  the  text!  In  this  book  they  are 
instructed  how  to  weigh  the  tin,  oxidize  it  with  nitric  acid,  heat  it,  and  then  weigh  it 
again.  Thequantity  of  oxygen  per  gram  of  tin  brings  them  the  formula  Sn  O2  as  some- 
thing tangible.  They  make  clear  to  themselves  the  conception  of  valency  by  measuring 
the  different  volumes  of  hydrogen  required  to  combine  with  a  gram  of  Na,  Mg,  Al, 
respectively.  The  text  is  clear  and  will  certainly  be  of  assistance  to  the  students  during 
their  difficult  practical  work.     Moreover,  it  provides  some  hints  for  "first  aid". 

These  two  critiques  are  signed  with  the  initials  W.  H.  v.  M. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  should  be  proud  that  the  example  set 
by  Col.  Denison's  treatise  on  "Modem  Cavalry"  and  Professor  Tracy's 
"Psychology  of  Childhood",  each  of  which  has  been  translated  into 
various  European  languages,  is  being  followed  by  our  younger  graduates 
whose  work  is  thus  winning  acceptance  abroad. 


Vocational  Guidance. 

CONTRIBUTED    BY 

THE  T.  EATON  CO..  LIMITED.  TORONTO. 

WITH  the  close  of  the  school  year  near  at  hand  many  of  our  school 
boys  are  endeavouring  to  decide  what  line  of  work  they  shall 
follow  when  they  leave  their  text-books  behind  and  venture 
into  the  world  of  men  and  affairs.  This  is  a  very  momentous  decision 
for  them  for  upon  it,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  perhaps,  depends 
what  they  will  achieve  in  life. 

The  boy  who,  either  through  his  own  inexperience  or  through  the 
mistaken  advice  of  friends  or  relatives,  chooses  a  vocation  for  which 
he  is  not  adapted,  can  never  hope  to  achieve  his  utmost  either  in  self- 
realization  or  service  to  the  community.  His  work,  instead  of  being  a 
blessing  to  him,  will  be  a  burden  of  discouragement.  Such  a  boy  may 
have  given  promise  of  a  most  successful,  brilliant  future,  but  through 
an  unfortunate  choice  of  vocation  has  become  bound  to  a  life  work  in 
which  he  can  never  reach  a  high  level  of  attainment,  because  his  heart 
is  not  in  it. 

Hitherto  the  boy  who  has  carried  on  his  education  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary stage  and  is  about  to  choose  a  career  has  been  shown  only  one 
avenue  to  success — the  learned  professions.  For  such  a  youth  to  adopt 
business  as  a.  career  would  be  considered  a  waste  of  time,  energy,  and 
money.  The  relation  between  business  and  education  was  not  grasped 
either  by  educationalists  or  employers,  who  only  rarely  demanded  any 
educational  qualification  for  entrance  to  business. 

This  attitude  is  now  suffering  a  radical  change  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  employer.  It  is  realized  that  modem  business,  with  its 
immensity  and  complexity,  calls  for  the  highest  degree  of  training  and 
intelligence  from  those  who  seek  success  in  it.  Progressive  business 
firms  realize  that  to  build  up  an  efficient  executive  staff  they  must 
attract  those  youths  who  have  made  good  at  school.  Employers  are 
always  seeking  for  the  boys  who  have  gained  from  their  education  a 
trained  mind  and  the  ability  to  think  clearly.  Not  the  mere  book- 
worm, content  with  books  alone,  is  wanted  but  the  boy  who  from  his 
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studies  has  obtained  the  qualities  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  and  the 
ability  to  sift  the  essentials  from  the  non-essentials  in  any  question  that 
may  arise. 

In  this  regard  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited,  ascertain  the  school 
record  of  each  junior  applicant  and  those  who  have,  while  at  High  School, 
held  a  good  record  are  marked  for  promotion. 

An  effort  is  made  to  secure  for  each  boy  the  work  he  is  adapted  for, 
and  close  watch  of  each  one's  progress  is  kept.  The  work  given  at  first 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  properly  to  fill 
the  more  responsible  positions  higher  up.  As  soon  as  one  job  has  been 
mastered  and  a  vacancy  arises,  promotion  is  made.  In  this  way  each 
one  is  given  an  opportunity  to  find  work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  to  receive 
the  necessary  training  in  that  work,  and  to  develop  his  talents  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  and  fulfil  his  duty  to  the  community.  A 
staff  of  supervisors  observe  the  progress  that  each  junior  is  making, 
not  only  during  business  hours,  but  also  in  the  various  recreational 
activities  at  the  Eaton  Boys'  Club,  where  the  development  of  leadership 
and  initiative  through  the  medium  of  games  and  contests  is  encouraged. 

Vocational  training  as  a  science  has  yet  to  be  developed  and  applied 
systematically  in  our  schools,  but  teachers  are  themselves  the  real 
vocational  directors  of  the  present  day.  They  know  the  mental  ten- 
dencies of  their  pupils,  their  preferences,  their  capabilities.  They  also 
know  the  world  which  these  eager  seekers  of  success  are  about  to  enter 
and  of  which  they  know  so  little.  They  will  be  rendering  to  their 
students  service  of  real  value  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  in  business 
there  is  a  field  of  activity  that  calls  for  the  best  brains  and  the  most 
highly  trained  minds,  and  that  in  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  boys  with  high  school  education,  each  applicant  being 
placed  at  that  work  for  which  he  is  suited  and  where  a  definite  system  of 
promotion  insures  recognition  of  merit. 


Little  black  Melindy  had  quarrelled  in  Sunday  School  and  her  mother's  mistress 
inquired  whether  the  child  expected  to  attend  the  next  Sunday. 

"Yessum",  answered  Melindy,  "I'se  gwine.  I'se  gotter  show  dem  stuck-up  kids 
ma  new  w'ite  dress  an'  ma  ruffled  petticoat.  But  I  suttinly  hopes  none  ob  dem  won't 
insist  on  scrapin'  laik  dey  did  last  time;  'cause  ef  I  wants  ter  fight,  Mis  Angie,  I  doan' 
need  ter  go  to  Sunday  School  to  learn  how". 


A  woman  was  discussing  the  English  language  with  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"Don't  you  think  it  strange,  Mr.  KipHng",  said  the  woman,  with  superior  wisdom, 
"  that  sugar  is  theonly  word  in  the  English  language  where  an  '  s '  and  a  '  u '  come  together 
and  are  pronounced  'sh'?" 

Mr.  Kipling's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  answered: 

"Sure". 


Personal  and  Otherwise 

[The  School  neither  employs  nor  authorizes  canvassers  or  professional  agents  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  Teachers  should  not  give  money  to  such  persons  for  transmission 
to  this  office  but  should  send  their  subscriptions  direct,  or  through  a  responsible  book 
store,  or  through  an  official  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Teachers  who  have  books  or  other  material  for  sale  or  exchange  may  advertise  such 
in  this  department  at  two  cents  per  word,  cash  to  accompany  order.  The  "copy"  for 
these  pages  goes  to  the  printer  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  and  few 
changes  or  additions  are  possible  after  that  date. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  management  of  The  School  never  to  write  a  "cross",  angry, 
or  curt  letter.  Teachers  are,  almost  invariably,  honest,  honourable,  cheerful,  and  cor- 
dial, and  with  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  correspond.  But  some  of  them  do  forget,  at  times, 
to  send  notification  of  change  of  address  and  some  fail  to  indicate  whether  a  letter  comes 
from  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  If  a  letter  is  signed  with  initials  and  surname  only,  it  is 
assumed  here  that  the  writer  is  a  man — is  there  any  other  safe  rule? 

Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  The  Schckjl  for  assistance  in  any  difficulties  they 
may  have.  All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered;  if  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed,  the  answer  will  be  sent  within  a  few  days;  if  not,  it  will  appear  in  the  next 
available  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  for  publication  descriptions  of 
new  methods,  new  devices,  new  schemes  of  any  kind,  which  they  have  discovered  and 
have  found  useful — these  will  help  others. 

The  promiscuous  selling  of  advertising  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  The 
School.  To  be  accepted,  an  advertisement  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  require- 
ments of  inspectors,  teachers,  school  boards,  or  educationists  generally.  The  ad- 
vertising sections  are,  therefore,  supplementary  to  the  reading  matter.  These  sections 
will  repay  careful  perusal.] 

General 

Ontario  teachers  will  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Education  as  outlined  in  the  notice  quoted  below.  The  privileges  of 
Hart  House  are  privileges  indeed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

NOTICE 

In  view  of  the  present  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  board  and  lodging  in  Toronto 
at  moderate  rates,  and  in  order  to  make  more  pleasant  the  surroundings  of  the  teachers 
while  engaged  as  Associate  Examiners  or  at  Summer  Courses,  the  Minister  of  Education 
lias  made  the  following  arrangement: 

Rooms  may  be  obtained  in  certain  of  the  University  Residences  where  there  will 
be  accommodation  for  at  least  300  teachers — 150  men  and  150  women.  As  there  may 
be  three  times  this  number  of  teachers  from  outside  of  Toronto,  early  application  is 
desirable.  A  deposit  of  Five  Dollars  is  required  to  secure  a  reservation,  and  all  inquiries 
and  applications  regarding  rooms  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Carnie,  University 
©f  Toronto. 

Meals  may  be  obtained  by  both  men  and  women  at  the  Dining  Hall  of  Hart  House 
as  follows:  breakfast,  35c.,  luncheon  40c.,  dinner  50c.  This  is  a  special  arrangement 
for  which  the  Department  has  had  to  assume  a  considerable  financial  responsibility 
and,  accordingly,  the  Minister  trusts  that  the  Dining  Hall  will  be  well  patronized. 

The  gymnasia,  dressing  rooms,  showers,  and  swimming  pool  of  Hart  House  will 
be  utilized  for  both  the  men's  and  the  women's  classes  in  Physical  Culture,  the  women 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  men  in  the  afternoon. 

[602] 
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At  the  request  of  the  Minister,  the  stewards  of  Hart  House  have  suspended  the 
ordinary  regulations  to  allow  women  the  use  of  certain  parts  of  the  building  under  the 
special  conditions  stated  above. 

In  addition  to  the  above  all  men  teachers  will  be  accorded  the  full  privileges  of 
Hart  House  without  extra  charge.  These  privileges  include  the  reading,  common,  and 
other  rooms  and  the  gymnasia,  showers,  and  swimming  pool  when  not  otherwise  utilized. 
Toronto,  May  3rd,  1920. 

For  Sale. — New  Students'  Reference  Library;  five  volumes;  con- 
tains outlines  for  study.  $10.00.  Miss  L.  P.  Wilson,  Port  Robinson, 
Ont. 

Miss  Elsie  McKim,  now  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  for  Ontario. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  secure  for  their  pupils  copies  of  the  map  of 
''The  New  Europe"  which  appeared  on  page  380,  the  March  issue,  of 
The  School  may  secure  them  in  quantities,  at  fifteen  cents  per  dozen, 
from  this  office. 

Alvin  F.  Hansuld,  who  graduated  from  Stratford  Normal  School  in 
1911  and  who  completes  this  spring  his  course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  had  accepted  the  direction  of  the  Rural  Science  Depart- 
ment of  Prince  of  Wales'  College,  Charlotte  town,  P.E.L 

Miss  Eatha  H.  Gardiner,  formerly  of  Mount  Forest,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  Moulton  College,  Toronto. 

Miss  M.  E.  Blanche  Crosby,  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Toronto 
Faculty  of  Education,  is  teacher  of  the  junior  room  in  XJnionville  Public 
School. 

The  League  of  the  Empire  has  made  arrangements  with  the  London 
County  Council  by  which  a  certain  number  of  teachers  from  Canada 
may  exchange  positions  with  teachers  in  London,  England,  for  one  year. 
A  party  is  being  formed  now,  and  any  one  interested  should  apply  for 
particulars  to  Miss  Florence  M.  Standish,  643  Euclid  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Miss  H.  A.  Patterson,  B.A.,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  High  School,  was 
granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence  from  February  1st  in  order  to 
complete  her  course  as  a  specialist  in  English.  Her  place  was  filled  in 
the  interim  by  Miss  Alberta  McNab,  B.A. 

Bela  Kun,  the  now  deposed  despot  of  Hungary,  introduced  some 
notable  changes  in  the  schools  of  Budapest.  Under  his  rule  fairy  tales 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  "fairy-tale  after- 
noons" were  arranged,  with  excursions  into  the  country.  These  were 
provided  not  only  for  the  ordinary  schools,  but  also  for  children's  hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  and  convalescent  homes.  More  remarkable  still  is 
the  arrangement  by  which  in  the  rates  of  State  pay  a  village  school- 
mistress received  one-third  more  in  salary  than  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
including  Bela  Kun  himself. — Educational  Times. 
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A  "Map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  indicating  Natural  Resources, 
Transportation  and  Trade  Routes",  scale  100  miles  to  the  inch,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  On  this  map 
varieties  of  mineral,  agricultural,  and  fishery  resources,  and  the  timber 
and  fur  in  general  are  printed  in  red  lettering  in  their  proper  locations. 
The  sites  of  important  water  powers,  developed  and  undeveloped,  are 
indicated,  and  the  lines  of  all  railroads  completed  up  to  date  are  clearly 
defined.  The  map  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost  on  application  to  The 
Superintendent,  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Teachers  interested  in  geography  should  write  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C., 
mentioning  this  journal  and  requesting  that  copies  of  the  Geographic 
News  Bulletin  be  sent  them.  This  is  a  weekly  bulletin  which  is  distri- 
buted free  to  teachers;  its  purpose  is  to  give  the  geographic  and  historic 
background  of  the  events  that  happen  from  day  to  day;  it  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  classroom  work  in  geography 

A  radical  change  in  the  provisions  for  training  teachers  for  the  higher 
grades  of  public  school  certificates  is  under  consideration  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant.  He  proposes  to  place  upon  the  Normal 
Schools  the  responsibility  for  the  professional  training  of  all  public 
school  teachers.  At  present  these  teachers  receive  their  training  in  the 
Faculties  of  Education,  which  faculties  also  train  teachers  for  high  school 
assistants.  The  Minister  feels  that  this  division  of  training  has  not 
been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  and,  consequently,  contem- 
plates having  public  school  teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
The  Minister  has  also  under  consideration  plans  for  widening  and 
strengthening  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  courses  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  plans  will  possibly  include  provision  for  an  extension  of 
the  normal  school  course  of  study.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  the  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  provide,  almost  without 
exception,  for  a  two  years'  course  and  many  offer  third  and  fourth  year 
courses.  The  urgent  need  for  trained  teachers  would  make  it  impossible 
at  the  present  time  to  extend  beyond  the  present  limitations  the  normal 
school  course  for  ordinary  permanent  second-class  certificates.  But 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers  with  special  training  for  urban 
and  rural  schools,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  the  normal 
school  courses  will  provide  for  advanced  training  of  a  specialized  char- 
acter for  these  purposes.  It  is  proposed  that  the  extended  courses  for 
rural  and  urban  specialists'  certificates  be  different  in  character  and 
conducted  in  different  schools  with  special  staffs  and  equipment. 

A  re-union  of  the  eleven  1918-19  Toronto  Faculty  of  Education  stud- 
ents now  residing  in  Ottawa  was  held  at  the  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa, 
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Tuesday,  May  4th,  1920.  Misses  Helen  McLaughlin,  Jean  Campbell, 
Alicia  Radford,  Mary  Roberts,  Hazel  Todd,  Annie  Thompson  of  the 
Public  School  staff,  Misses  Helen  Halstead,  Eva  Nolan,  and  Dora  Sauve 
of  the  Separate  School  staff,  and  Misses  Bessie  Armour  and  Vera  Skene 
of  the  Ottawa  Ladies*  College,  were  gathered  around  the  table  which 
commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Chateau  Terrace  and  the  Ottawa 
river.  A  merry  sorority  meeting  concluded  the  evening.  The  re-union 
was  so  successful  that  plans  for  repetitions  of  it  in  various  forms  were 
unanimously  agreed  upon. 

Alberta 

Lieut.  R.  Hulland  is  now  Principal  at  Edgerton,  Alberta,  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500. 

Redcliff  School  Board  and  the  local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 
at  that  point  have  agreed  on  the  question  of  salaries  for  1920.  The 
basis  of  agreement  is  the  Medicine  Hat  teachers'  salary  schedule.  Four 
teachers  receive  the  minimum  of  $1,100;  two  $1,150,  and  two  others 
$1,250.  Principal  H.  O.  Klinck  and  assistant-principal  Warren  receive 
$2,500  and  $1,800  respectively.  Congratulations  to  the  Redcliff 
Alliance ! 

J.  M.  Rothney  gf  Macleod  is  vice-principal  of  Connaught  School, 
Medicine  Hat;  and  Miss  Margaret  Masson  and  Miss  C.  Mclnnes  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  staff  of  Elm  St.  School,  in  the  same  city. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  A.T.A.  local  in  Medicine  Hat  there  has 
recently  been  organized  a  natural  history  society  in  that  city  with  the 
following  officers:  President,  Inspector  L.  J.  Williams,  B.A. ;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  M.  J.  Goudie,  B.A. ;  Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Currie. 

William  E.  Hay,  B.A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medicine  Hat,  has 
obtained  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 

J.  A.  MacLennan,  M.A.,  science  master  in  Alexandra  High  School, 
Medicine  Hat,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Clyde  MacLaren  of  that 
city,  formerly  a  teacher  at  Coaldale,  Alberta. 

Saskatchewan 

W.  J.  McNeely,  of  the  Teachers'  Exchange  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  states  that  with  the  close  of  the  normal  school 
sessions  at  various  points  in  this  province  on  March  12th,  there  were 
365  new  teachers  released,  but  despite  this  fact  practically  every  one  of 
them  secured  schools  within  a  week. 

The  number  of  third  class  certificated  teachers  just  released  at  each 
point  is  as  follows :  Regina,  46;  Saskatoon,  106;  Yorkton,  39;  Estevan, 
38;  Moosomin,  29;  Moose  Jaw,  45;  Weyburn,  22;  Prince  Albert,  40. 
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On  May  7th  there  will  be  another  112  teachers,  holding  first  and 
second  class  certificates,  who  will  be  released  with  the  termination  of 
the  normal  school  sessions  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  but  these  also  could 
all  be  provided  with  schools  now  if  they  were  available,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  Exchange  over  200  appli- 
cations for  teachers  from  boards  of  trustees. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  the  officials  of  the 
Exchange  where  trustees  insist  upon  quoting  salaries  on  a  monthly 
basis.  The  result  is  frequently  a  dispute  between  teacher  and  trustees 
as  to  whether  a  month  should  be  construed  as  a  calendar  month  or 
otherwise.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McNeely  all  salaries  should  be  quoted 
on  a  yearly  basis,  the  year  comprising  210  teaching  days,  as  called  for 
in  the  Act.  A  salary  of  $100  per  month  under  section  202  of  the  Act 
means  $1,200  for  a  year  of  210  teaching  days.  Thus,  if  a  teacher  is  not 
in  charge  for  the  whole  year,  but  for  say  180  teaching  days,  she  would 
be  entitled  to  180-210ths  of  the  annual  salary. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  School 
Hygiene  staff  in  1919  in  getting  physical  defects  treated:  Dental  treat- 
ment, 1,296;  operations  for  adenoids,  349;  operations  for  tonsils,  196; 
glasses  fitted,  323;  special  medical  treatment,  59;  special  treatment 
for  defective  hearing,  33;  cases  of  tuberculosis  put  under  physicians' 
care,  16;  skin  diseases  treated,  16;  orthopaedic  treatment,  3;  operations 
for  goitre,  2. 

The  trustees  in  New  Canadian  districts  are  offering  higher  salaries 

than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province  and  there  seems  to  be 

a  more  widespread  desire  to  secure  fully  qualified  teachers.     A  few 

examples  may  be   mentioned:    a  district  near  Hafford,  Sask.,  where 

there  are  26  pupils  enrolled  from  grades  I  to  V,  all  of  Ruthenian  descent, 

is  offering  $1,500  per  year  with  a  free  furnished  three-roomed  cottage 

and  free  fuel.     Another  district  near  Canora,  Sask.,  where  the  pupils 

are   all   of   non-English   descent — Ruthenian   and   Doukobor — recently 

engaged  a  qualified  male  teacher  at  $1,500  per  year  with  free  house  and 

fuel.     Still  another  rural  district  not  many  miles  from  Regina  is  offering 

a  similar  salary. 

I 

Manitoba 

E.  A.  Garratt,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Isaac  Brock  Collegiate  Institute, 
Winnipeg,  has  been  forced  to  take  an  extended  holdiay  owing  to  poor 
health.  Mr.  Garratt  has  served  the  Winnipeg  School  Board  for  over 
two  generations,  has  held  almost  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  was  on  the  Advisory  Board  for  four  years.  As  teacher 
and  principal  few  equalled  him  in  sanity  and  thoroughness.  As  a 
citizen  few  devoted  themselves  more  heartily  in  the  interests  of  public 
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welfare.  And  now,  after  a  long  life  worthily  spent,  he  is  to  take  an 
extended  rest.  We  hope  he  may  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure  and  regain 
health  and  strength.     His  service  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many. 

The  municipality  of  Miniota  has  now  in  operation  a  municipal 
school  board.  Eight  vans  arrive  daily  in  Beulah  with  children  from  the 
surrounding  district.  The  vans  are  heated  with  small  stoves  and  every- 
thing possible  is  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  children.  In  the  summer 
months  the  routes  are  handled  by  cars.  A  newer  and  larger  school  will 
probably  be  erected  in  Beulah  this  year,  as  at  present  accommodation 
is  taxed. 

A  new  six-room  consolidated  school  is  to  be  built  at  Arden  this  year 
at  a  cost  of  $55,000.  Tenders  have  also  been  called  for  a  new  school  at 
Brookdale.  Gladstone  is  erecting  a  very  fine  building  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  Oak  River  a  teacher's  residence  is  to  be  built  on  a  very  fine  site 
to  the  south  of  the  town  at  a  cost  of  $4,500. 

At  a  school  meeting  at  Cardale  last  Thursday  it  was  decided  to 
provide  a  residence  for  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Hamiota  has  drawn  up  a  new  schedule  for  its  teachers,  in  conformity 
with  sug,gestions  as  given  by  the  Teachers'  Federation.  These  salaries 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  what  is  being  done  in  other  places.  The  new 
scale  provides  $2,400  for  the  principal  and  $1,400  and  $1,500  for  the 
high  school  assistants.  The  senior  public  school  teachers  are  given 
$1,200  and  the  remainder  $1,100  a  year. 

A  summer  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  education  will  probably  be  instituted  by  the  .University  of  Manitoba 
this  year. 

The  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  appointed  G.  J.  Elliott,  of 
Dauphin,  and  W.  J.  Gordon  Scott,  of  Gilbert  Plains,  a  committee  on 
salary  schedules.  Whilst  their  work  is  not  yet  completed  they  have 
issued  an  interim  report  which  is  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  present 
salary  schedules  are  in  the  main  unsatisfactory;  (2)  present  standing 
of  all  grades  of  teachers*  certificates  is  too  low;  (3)  present  professional 
training  should  be  increased;  (4)  responsibility  for  retaining  in  the 
Province  teachers  possessing  training  and  experience  should  rest  with 
the  Department;  (5)  minimum  salary  for  teachers  with  minimum 
qualifications  should  include  (a)  cost  of  living,  (b)  interest  on  invest- 
ment (including  expense  of  education  above  Grades  X  and  estimated 
possible  wages  for  this  time),  and  (c)  some  small  surplus;  [N.B. — The 
M.T.F.  has  already  gone  on  record  that  this  minimum  should  be  $1,200]; 
(6)  that  in  the  framing  of  salary  schedules  the  following  points  should 
be  considered:  (a)  academic  standing,  (b)  professional  training,  (c)  ex- 
perience, (d)  special  efficiency  in  classroom  or  on  playground,  (e)  com- 
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munity  service,  (f)  unfavourable  living  and  working  conditions ;  (7)  there 
should  be  a  minimum  increase  of  $50  per  annum  for  the  first  two  years 
of  service  and  of  $100  per  annum  for  the  next  seven  years;  (8)  each 
additional  year  spent  in  preparation  should  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  two  years'  teaching  experience;  (9)  additional  increments  in  recogni- 
tion of  J,  g,  and  /,  of  6  (above)  should  remain  subjects  for  bargaining 
between  the  teacher  or  teacher's  representative  and  the  board.  This 
report  is  being  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  M.T.F.  Bulletin  and 
teachers  are  asked  to  comment  upon  it  in  order  that  the  committee  may 
complete  its  work  and  report  in  December  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  M.T.F. 

Quebec 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  principalships  of  schools  in 
Montreal,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  Principal  I.  O.  Vincent,  Edward 
Vn  School.  H.  E.  England,  B.A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Dufferin 
School  to  Edward  VH.  R.  D.  Fullerton,  M.A.,  has  been  transferred 
from  Berthelet  School  to  Dufferin.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Stanley 
L.  Scott,  B.A.,  who  was  formerly  Principal  of  Sarah  Maxwell  Memorial 
School.  His  position  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hamlet,  formerly 
of  Amherst  School,  who  is  replaced  by  Miss  Edith  F.  Parker,  formerly 
of  Royal  Arthur  School.  Miss  Parker  has  been  succeeded  temporarily 
by  Miss  Tandy.  Stanley  L.  Scott,  the  present  Principal  of  Berthelet 
School,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  St.  Francis  College  High 
School,  Richmond,  P.Q.,  for  next  session  to  replace  John  S.  Mills,  M.A., 
who  has  resigned. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  continues  in  this  Province.  One  High 
School  has  lost  all  its  staff  and  so  far  has  been  unable  to  secure  any 
teachers.  On  one  day,  teachers-in-training  did  not  apply  for  any  of 
three  positions  which  were  vacant,  although  the  three  salaries  offered 
were  higher  than  is  usually  offered  to  new  teachers.  Most  of  the  stud- 
ents in  training  are  already  engaged,  and  there  will  be  a  serious  situation 
next  September  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  the  Province. 

Dr.  Milton  Hersey,  Montreal,  and  Principal  Bedford  Jones,  of 
Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  have  been  appointed  members  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Miss  Rollins,  of  Macdonald  High  School,  has  received  a  position  in 
Strathcona  Academy,  Outremont,  and  Miss  Florence  Drummond  has 
likewise  received  a  position  in  the  High  School,  Sherbrooke. 

A  summer  school  for  the  training  of  French  specialists  will  be  held 
in  July  in  Montreal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Com- 
mittee.    As  this  school  was  discontinued  during  the  war,  there  is  a 
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scarcity  of  specialists  with  diplomas.  Applicants  should  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  for  admission  and  also  for 
other  information  regarding  the  course. 

New  Brunswick 

Miss  Margaret  Lynds,  instructor  in  reading  in  the  Normal  School,  is 
absent  on  leave  for  several  months.  During  her  leave  she  will  take  a 
course  at  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City.  Miss  Edna  Giberson  is 
supplying  at  the  Normal  School  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Lynds. 

The  Legislature,  which  was  recently  prorogued,  passed  much  import- 
ant legislation.  In  1919,  legislation  was  passed  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Teachers'  Salaries  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
in  1920.  The  Committee,  composed  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Chairman;  Hon.  P.  J.  Veniot,  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  W.  S.  Sutton,  Esq.,  M.L.A.;  W.  McL.  Barker,  and  Samuel 
Piewwelling,  reported  in  favour  of  increasing  the  municipal  tax  for 
schools  from  30  cents,  the  present  rate,  to  60  cents  per  head  of  the 
population  as  per  last  decennial  census;  equal  government  grants  to 
men  and  women,  and  minimum  salaries  for  teachers.  In  districts  having 
a  valuation  of  $20,000  or  less,  the  total  minimum  salary  to  be  $500; 
in  districts  having  valuation  over  $20,000  and  not  over  $50,000,  $600 
per  year;  over  $50,000  minimum  $700  per  year.  Special  provision  was 
made  for  help  to  poor  districts. 

Encaenia  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  will 
take  place  on  May  13th.  Thirty- two  students  will  graduate — a  number 
of  them  returned  soldiers. 

W.  M.  McLean,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  a  number  of  years  in 
St.  John  and  Charlotte  Counties,  has  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health. 

The  Executive  of  the  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Fredericton  in 
the  Easter  holdiays  and  rearranged  the  schedule  of  salaries  previously 
adopted.     The  chief  changes  were  in  the  nature  of  increased  minimums. 


"I  was  very  happy",  said  the  professor,  "when,  after  years  of  wooing,  she  finally 
said,  'yes'  ". 

"Biit  why  did  you  break  the  engagement  so  soon  after"?  asked  his  friend. 

" Man,  it  was  she  that  dissolved  it". 

"Really"?  said  the  friend.     "How  did  that  happen"? 

"It  was  due  to  my  accursed  absent-mindedness.  When,  a  few  days  later,  I  called 
at  her  home,  I  again  asked  her  to  marry  me". 


"  Whb  was  Shylock,  Aunt  Ethel"? 

"  My  dear.     And  you  go  to  Sunday  School  and  don't  know  that " ! 


The  Rural  High  School. 

PROFESSOR    G.    M.    JONES, 
Faculty  of  Education,  Univtrsity  of  Toronto 

AS  was  explained  in  the  April  number  of  The  School,  Illinois  is 
trying  to  solve  the  rural  high  school  problem  by  establishing 
township  High  Schools.     These  are  unlike  city  High  School© 
in  two  respects.     They  are  established  and  maintained  by  comparatively 
large  districts  and  they  have  programmes  of  study  especially  suited  t© 
their  districts. 

Several  other  Provinces  and  States  have  similar  schools  or  are  dis- 
cussing plans  to  establish  them.  In  Manitoba  nearly  every  town  and 
village  has  a  number  of  sections  of  rural  territory  added  to  it  for  high 
school  purposes.  Heretofore  the  number  of  added  sections  has  never 
exceeded  twenty,  except  in  the  case  of  a  consolidated  district ;  but,  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  a 
community  to  establish  a  high  school  area  on  a  larger  scale,  if  the  rate- 
payers so  desire.  Under  legislation  passed  in  1916  rural  municipalities 
may  create  school  boards  and  now  the  ratepayers  of  two  municipalities 
have  voted  to  create  such  boards,  which  may  establish  both  secondary 
and  elementary  schools. 

In  Saskatchewan  rural  pupils  are  receiving  their  secondary  education, 
partly  in  the  upper  forms  of  Public  Schools,  and  partly  in  High  Schools 
built  and  largely  maintained  by  urban  municipalities.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  cities  and  towns  are  complaining  rather  bitterly  that  they  are 
educating  both  their  own  children  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  rural 
districts.  One  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  asserted,  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  last  January,  that  in  one  instance  the  ratepayers  of  a 
village  had  to  pay  out  of  their  taxes  $995  for  the  education  of  twenty- 
four  rural  pupils.  Another  asserted  that  Prince  Albert  had  contributed 
$2,500  in  one  year  for  the  education  of  rural  pupils.  Several  remedies 
for  this  state  of  affairs  were  suggested.  G.  B.  Johnstone  proposed  in  a 
resolution  that  existing  urban  high  school  districts  should  be  extended 
to  include  portions  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  that  portions  »• 
included  should  be  liable  to  taxation  for  high  school  purposes.  Another 
member,  W.  J.  Vancise,  proposed  that  rural  districts  should  have  the 
same  right  as  cities  and  towns  to  organize  High  Schools.  It  is  his  opinion 
that,  as  long  as  boys  and  girls  from  the  country  go  to  large  centres  for 
high  school  education,  the  community  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
trying  to  keep  them  on  the  land.     The  Johnstone  resolution  was  with- 
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drawn  at  the  request  of  the  Government  in  order  that  the  later  might 
evolve  some  plan  for  remedying  the  injustice  of  which  members  com- 
plained. No  comprehensive  change  has  yet  been  made  but  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rural  Municipality  Act  was  passed,  which  permits  the 
council  of  a  rural  municipality  (usually  consisting  of  nine  townships) 


Snowflake  Consolidated  School,  Manitoba,  and  the  schools  it  replaced.     Summer  vans  at^bottom- 

to  make  an  annual  grant  of  $1,000  or  less  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
High  School  or  other  school  doing  high  school  work.  It  seems  possible 
that  Saskatchewan  may  yet  adopt  the  suggestion  of  H.  W.  Foght,  who 
made  a  comprehensive  educational  survey  of  the  Province  in  1917. 
He  recommended  rural  municipal  High  Schools,  each  of  which  would 
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serve  the  nine  townships  of  the  municipality  and  form  a  natural  centre 
for  agricultural  and  social  activities. 

Several  American  States  have  rural  High  Schools.  North  Carolina 
has  two  hundred  and  forty-six.  They  are  supported  partly  by  the 
State,  partly  by  the  counties,  and  partly  by  local  districts.  They  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  county  boards.  To  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  the  law  provides  for  the  levying  of  a  special 
township  tax.  West  Virginia  has  four  county  High  Schools  supported  by 
a  general  county  tax,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  district  High  Schools, 
each  maintained  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  all  property  within  the 
district.  Wisconsin  has  sixty-eight  union  High  Schools,  each  of  which 
has  a  district  of  at  least  thirty-six  square  miles  and  not  more  than 


Petersburg  Consolidated  School,  Minnesota.     Located  ten  miles  from  any  railway;   cost  in  1914, 

$18,000 ;    four  rural  sections  were  combined;    it  accommodates  95  public  school  and 

15  high  school  pupils. 

seventy-two  square  miles.  To  such  schools  the  State  gives  specially 
large  grants.  A  union  High  School  with  two  teachers  receives  $900  per 
year,  one  with  three  teachers  receives  $1,200,  while  one  with  four  or 
more  teachers  is  entitled  to  SI, 500,  provided  that  in  each  instance  the 
amount  named  shall  not  exceed  one  half  the  cost  of  instruction. 

The  problem  of  rural  secondary  education  is  being  attacked  from 
another  side.  The  consolidation  of  small  rural  schools  into  larger  schools, 
with  better  buildings  and  equipment  and  better  trained  teachers,  is 
offering  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  the  public  school' 
course  by  the  addition  of  from  one  to  four  years  of  high  school  work. 
Manitoba  now  has   ninety-one   consolidated   schools.     A   majority  of 
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them  provide  education  to  the  end  of  Grade  XI  in  the  teacher's  course, 
while  a  considerable  number  give  tuition  in  languages  and  thus  prepare 
their  pupils  for  matriculation.  Alberta  now  has  sixty-three  consolidated 
schools,  the  majority  of  which  offer  high  school  courses.  Supervisor 
J.  E.  Hodgson  thus  deals  with  the  matter  in  a  report  dated  March  16th, 
1920.  "In  fifty-two  of  the  consolidations  school  buildings  have  been 
or  are  being  erected  which  will  provide  from  two  to  eight  classrooms. 
Each  of  these  will  offer  not  only  the  course  of  study  required  for  the 
public  school  grades  but  also  from  two  to  four  years  of  high  school  work. 
As  the  consolidations  include,  with  two  exceptions,  only  village  and 
rural  districts,  it  will  be  noted  that  opportunities  for  taking  high  school 
courses  have  been  offered  to  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  denied 


Teachers'  Home  at  Petersburg,  Minnesota. 

these  advantages.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  small  high  school 
centres  will  also  tend  to  solve  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing 
teachers  who  are  conversant  with  rural  needs  and  conditions". 

Many  American  States  have  consolidated  schools  but  Minnesota  has 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  this  direction  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  example  of  what  a  progressive  and  well  settled  State  may  accom- 
plish. In  1917  it  had  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  consolidations,  only 
twenty-nine  of  which  were  located  in  cities.  The  rest  were  in  the  open 
country  or  in  villages.  Almost  without  exception  the  consolidated 
schools  offer  high  school  courses,  and  some  of  them  provide  instruction 
in  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the 
commoner    subjects.     That    these    schools    are    giving    satisfaction    is 
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evidenced  by  their  growth.  The  farmers  of  Minnesota  would  not  spend 
so  much  money  on  new  schools  if  they  were  not  getting  something  much 
better  than  was  secured  from  the  old  rural  schools.  The  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  gives  the  views  of  one  representative  farmer: 

As  compared  with  the  old  time  one-room  schoolhouse,  there  is  no  comparison,  as 
our  children  now  receive  a  complete  high  school  education,  domestic  science,  agriculture, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  city  children,  while  not  being  compelled  to  leave  their  homes 
to  obtain  them.  As  for  transportation  we  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever.  The 
vans  we  have  are  designed  by  the  State  and  are  warm  and  comfortable.  The  children 
experience  no  hardship  in  riding  to  and  from  school,  even  though  some  of  them  ride 
six  miles  and  more.  We  had  very  strong  opposition  at  first,  the  bonds  carrying  by  a 
very  small  margin,  but  after  a  year  and  one-half  of  trial,  the  opposition  has  dwindled 
down  to  almost  nothing.  None  of  the  children  would  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  district 
schools,  and  few  of  the  tax  payers,  if  any.  Our  taxes  under  the  old  system  ranged  from 
5  to  12  mills,  now  they  are  11  and  13  mills,  and  the  graded  schools  in  the  towns  about 
us  are  paying  from  20  to  30  mills  for  the  same  advantages.  I  have  not  mentioned  any- 
thing concerning  the  community  spirit  such  a  school  tends  to  develop.  It  gives  to  the 
residents  a  broader  conception  than  did  the  old  cramped-up  district.  I  am  a  farmer 
living  about  as  far  as  anybody  from  the  school  and  can  personally  vouch  for  its  giving 
complete  satisfaction. 

The  problem  of  providing  secondary  education  for  rural  districts  is 
being  solved  in  two  ways.  In  well  settled,  prosperous  areas  the  rural 
High  School  serving  a  large  district  is  probably  the  best  solution.  If 
it  has  from  150  to  200  pupils  it  can  employ  better  qualified  teachers  than 
can  the  smaller  school  and  it  can  offer  a  varied  and  attractive  course  of 
study  specially  suited  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  con- 
solidated school  which  is  the  result  of  combining  several  rural  public 
school  districts,  or  sections,  will  usually  have  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  high  school  pupils  and  will  not  be  able  to  employ  teachers  as 
well  trained,  or  offer  courses  as  varied.  And  yet,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  consolidated  school  probably  offers  the  best  available 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  The  last  biennial  report  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Superintendent  of  Education  contains  this  significant 
statement.  "The  opportunities,  particularly  of  country  and  village 
boys  and  girls,  to  secure  a  high  school  education  have  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved  within  the  past  few  years.  The  significance 
of  consolidated  schools  is  that  they  give  better  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  grades,  and  more  especially  that  they  offer,  in  their  best 
type,  high  school  facilities". 


The  teacher  had  ordered  the  class  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  mule  and  cart.  In  giving 
personal  help,  she  came  to  one  youngster  who  had  drawn  the  picture  of  the  mule  very 
carefully. 

"Well,  Tommy",  she  said,  "why  don't  you  finish  your  picture"? 

"Oh,  I  guess,  that  mule  can  draw  the  cart  himself". 


The  Ontario  Federation  of  Home  &  School  Associations 

Report  of  First  Annual  Meeting 

Held  in  Toronto  in  connection  with  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 

April  6th  and  7th,  1920 

The  Origin  and  Aims  of  the  Federation 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  is  the  latest  organization 
to  affiliate  with  "Ontario's  Educational  Parliament",  as  the  O.E.A.  has  come  to  be 
called.  It  came  into  existence  in  May,  1919,  in  response  to  a  conference  called  together 
by  the  Toronto  Council  of  Home  and  School  Clubs  for  the  purpose  of  linking  up  as  far 
as  possible  all  home  and  school  groups  scattered  throughout  the  Province.  It  wjas  felt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  teachers  and  parents  everywhere  should  be  brought 
together  to  work  out  problems  involved  in  their  common  task,  viz.,  that  of  educating 
the  future  citizens  of  Canada.  With  the  new  demands  being  made  upon  schools  and 
the  new  purposes  and  methods  of  education  evolving  from  the  changed  economic  and 
social  conditions  arising  from  the  war,  there  is  undoubtedly  greater  and  greater  need 
of  close  co-operation  and  perfect  understanding  between  those  who  teach  the  nation's 
children  and  those  whose  children  are  taught.  The  Federation,  therefore,  looks  for- 
ward to  a  wide  awakening  and  activity  in  response  to  this  need. 
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Legend: — ^Joint  Session  of  Women's  Institute  Lecturers,  and  Members  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations,  held  in  Lillian  Massey  School  of  Household  Science,  University 
of  Toronto,  Easter  Week,  1920. 

The  1920  Meeting 

Three  sessions  were  held  during  the  convention.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  there 
were  about  eighty  present  to  hear  reports  from  delegates.  This  meeting  was  held  in 
Room  33  in  University  College.  Wednesday  mprning's  session  was  held  in  the  lecture 
room  at  the  Lillian  Massey  School  of  Household  Science,  in  conjunction  with  the 
lecturers  of  the  Women's  Institutes.  Rural  school  problems  were  discussed  at  this 
meeting.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Madill  groups  of  children  from  Brown  School, 
Toronto,  gave  a  delightful  exhibition  of  folk-dancing  in  the  gymnasium  and  Miss 
Skilling  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  gramophone  for  teaching  an  appreciation  of  music. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  session  took  the  form  of  a  fireside  gathering  in  the 
cosy  reception  room  of  South  Hall,  one  of  the  women's  buildings  connected  with  Victoria 
College.     Future  plans  and  ideals  for  the  work  were  discussed. 
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All  the  sessions  were  marked  by  an  optimistic  feeling  regarding  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  service  that  lie  ahead  of  Home  and  School  Associations.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  by  not  a  few  delegates  that  one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  educational  progress 
in  Ontario  had  been  initiated  in  the  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations. 
When  its  work  becomes  better  known,  as  it  will  be  when  the  hundred  or  more  delegates 
speak  of  it  abroad,  there  should  be  rapid  growth. 

At  the  noon  hour,  Wednesday,  a  very  delightful  luncheon  was  arranged  with 
Professor  Art  man,  of  Chicago  University,  and  Professor  Carl  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  guests.  Professor  Artman  gave  an  inspiring  address  on  the  significance  and  need 
of  activity  and  self-expression  in  all  processes  of  education  that  aim  at  socialization  of 
human  groups. 


Legend: — Children's  groups  from  Brown  School,  Toronto,  who  gave  an  exhibition  of  folk  dancing  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Lillian  Massey  School  for  the  joint  meeting  of  Women's  Institute 
Lecturers  and  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations, 


Activities  Reported 

Owing  to  the  limited  space,  it  is  not  possible  to  review  all  the  wonderful  reports 
in  detail.  A  few  of  the  outstanding  activities  are  selected  and  offered  as  suggestions 
for  the  consideration  of  teachers,  trustees,  and  parents. 

Kingston. — Meetings  are  held  in  the  schools  at  night  so  that  men  may  attend- 
The  only  Home  and  School  Association  at  a  Collegiate  Institute  reported  was  that  at 
Kingston  and  much  benefit  had  come  from  it.  Trustees  are  always  invited  to  meetings. 
Through  the  encouragement  of  music  three  victrolas  have  been  placed  in  schools  and 
a  music  master  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Bronte. — The  Bronte  Club  has  thirty-three  members  and  has  co-operated  with 
the  trustees  in  instalHng  electric  light  in  the  school  so  that  evening  meetings  are  possible. 
Prizes  are  offered  by  the  club  to  the  pupils  who  excel  in  their  school  work. 

Welland.— The  work  has  developed  here  through  the  interests  aroused  by  the 
school  nurse.  Addresses  were  arranged  dealing  with  child  welfare.  The  Association 
is  Working  for  a  supervised  playground. 

Birchcliffe. — The  Association  here  is  workin'g  for  a  Public  Library  and  the  en- 
couragement ol  community  singing.  The  school  has  been  supplied  with  a  piano, 
gramophone,  and  motion-picture  machine. 

Peterborough. — ^The  schools  are  coming  into  use  for  community  gatherings. 
First  aid  equipment  was  put  into  every  school  and  through  the  volunteer  efforts  of  a 
number  of  parents  who  came  to  the  schools  to  teach  on  Friday  afternoons  after  four 
o'clock,  sewing  has  been  established  in  the  regular  school  course.  For  evening  mjeetings 
the  teachers  have  on  two  occasions  provided  the  program. 

London. — The  Home  and  School  idea  has  become  a  strong  educational  feature  in 
London.  There  are  sixteen  clubs  affiliated  now  in  a  Council  with  two  adjoining  rural 
clubs  associated.  Many  reforms  have  been  initiated  and  established  through  the  work 
of  the  Council.  At  present  consideration  is  being  given  to  censorship  of  vaudeville  in 
the  theatres. 

Guelph. — The  Macdonald  Consolidated  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association 
reported  seventeen  years  of  continuous  and  helpful  existence. 

New  Toronto. — -This  club  reported  many  activities  making  for  co-operation 
between  the  homes  and  teachers  such  as  exhibits  of  school  work,  public  speaking  con- 
tests, public  addresses  at  the  school  on  horticulture,  etc.,  the  encouragement  of  bird 
clubs,  the  use  of  the  school  library,  etc. 

Executive  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  sought  to  have  members  included  in  the  Executive 
representative  of  all  sides  of  home  and  school  interests.     The  election  resulted  as 
follows  with  a  small  central  committee  named  to  carr>'  on  the  work  through  the  year. 
President:— S.  B.  McCready,  Toronto. 
Vice-Presidents  :— 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Carson.  London,  Representative,  Home  and  School  Councils. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Todd,  Orillia,  Representative,  Women's  Institute. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Courtice,  Toronto,  Representative,  Women  Trustees. 

Mrs.  B.  Reece,  Birchcliffe,  Representative,  Rural  Teachers. 

Miss  Cherry,  Toronto,  Representative,  Urban  Teachers. 

Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Representative,  Inspectors. 

Miss  L.  K.  Sirrs,  M.D.C.M.,  Representative,  Medical  Inspectors. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Medd,  Peterborough,  Representative,  Parents. 
Treasurer:— Chester  B.  Hamilton,  Toronto. 
Recording  Secretary:— Mrs.  Harris  McPhedran,  Toronto. 
Corresponding  Secretary: — Mrs.  Alex.  MacGregor,  22  Lytton  Boulevard,  Toronto. 

Representatives 

Teachers:  Trustees: 

Miss  Jean  Austin,  New  Toronto.  ,,       ,,r^,r      -t^       t            t. 

Miss  Senn,  Brantford.  '      ^'''  ^-  ^-  M^^"^'  Peterborough. 

Miss  Beatrice   Mackenzie,    R.R.  St.  ^rs.  Tanner,  London. 

Catharines  ^^-  Caroline  Brown,  Toronto. 
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Inspectors: 

Mr.  A.  L.  Campbell,  Weston. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Ottawa. 

School  Nurses: 

Miss  Ella  J.  Jamieson,  Toronto. 
Miss  A.  E.  Durham,  Welland. 

Children's  Libraries: 

Mrs.  C.  Cameron,  St.  Catharines.  ' 

United  Farm  Women: 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Brodie,  Newmarket. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Laws,  130  King  St.  E, 
Toronto. 


Women's  Institutes: 

Miss  Sutherland,  Toronto. 

Miss  Mary  Pearson,  Merrickville. 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Fowler,  Perth. 

Mrs.  James  Patterson,  Gad's  Hill. 

Parents: 

Mrs.  Newton  McTavish,  Toronto. 
Mrs.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  Kingston. 
Mrs.  John  Hodge,  Brantford. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Adams,  St.  Thomas. 
Mrs.  Robt.  Crosbie,  Everett. 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Siegel,  Toronto. 
Mr.  John  Graham,  Birchcliffe. 
Mr.  Thos.  Bengough,  Toronto. 


A  New  Kind  of  High  Scliool  Examination 


G.  S.  BALE,  B.A. 

Principal,  High  School,  Niagara 


To  test  the  class  in  general  information  on  their  ability  to  observe  closely  and  think 
accurately. 

1.  Scapa  Flow — Where  is  it?     What  took  place  there? 

2.  The  Spartacus  Group.     What  is  meant  by  it? 

3.  What  are  the  Reds?     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  red  flag? 

4.  What  is  Bolshevism?     And  what  is  the  difference  between  it  and  Socialism? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  socialism  and  anarchy?  How  does  each  of  them 
differ  from  democracy? 

6.  What  is  the  Almanach  de  Gotha? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Russian  Soviet?     Cadet?     Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council? 

8.  What  is  Communism?     The  Commune? 

9.  Why  did  the  Russians  change  the  name  St.  Petersburg  to  Petrograd,  and  the 
French  change  Strassburg  to  Strassbourg? 

10.  What  is  the  Bundesrath?  The  Reichstag?  The  Chambre  de  Deputes?  Parlia- 
ment?    Congress? 

11.  Define:  profiteer,  slacker,  blighty,  poilu,  boche,  camouflage,  destroyer,  zeppelin, 
gas  mask. 

12.  Define:  altruist,  idealist,  reactionary,  conservative,  liberal,  radical,  opportunist, 
internationalist,  defeatist,  chauvinist,  imperialist,  junker,  pacifist,  militarist. 

13.  What  are  the  Slavs,  Czechoslavs,  Jugoslavs,  Croats,  Ruthenians,  Montenegrins, 
Bulgars,  Lithuanians,  Esthonians,  Finns,  Letts,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Swiss,  Swedes, 
Armenians?     And  where  do  they  live? 

14.  What  is  a  Russophile?     An  Anglophobe? 

15.  Why  is  the  word  sometimes  spelled  Servia  and  sometimes  Serbia?  Also  why 
Havana  and  Habana? 

16.  How  do  you  pronounce  Wemyss,  Beatty,  Clemenceau,  Foch? 


Physical  Training 

ALLIE  E.  SAMSON 

Blenheim  Public  School   , 

PHYSICAL  training  has  for  many  years  held  a  more  or  less  definite 
place  on  our  course  of  study.  The  $500,000  which  Lord  Strath- 
cona  gave  in  1909  in  order  that  the  interest,  $20,000,  should  be 
divided  each  year  among  the  schools  where  pupils  received  instruction 
in  physical  culture,  military  drill,  and  rifle  shooting,  has  done  much  to 
popularize  and  to  standardize  the  course.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  fund  has  given  to  the  schools  a  very  complete  syllabus — the  intro- 
ductory chapters  containing  in  condensed  form  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  training. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  training  for 
children  who  spend  the  whole  school  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
periods  given  to  physical  training  and  singing,  under  adverse  physical 
conditions — a  large  proportion  of  the  time  seated  with  arms  forward  and 
head  bent.  However,  it  is  important  to  have  a  standard  by  which  to 
test  the  condition  of  each  pupil  and  the  improvement  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing. The  most  easily  applied  and  the  least  liable  to  error  is  that  of  ability 
to  assume  and  maintain  habitually  a  correct  posture.  The  erect  carriage 
of  the  body  is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  full  vigour  and  health,  to 
prevent  nervous  and  muscular  strain,  and  to  permit  of  proper  growth  and 
development. 

However  instinctive  the  child's  striving  for  upright  position,  its  main- 
tenance cannot  be  left  to  the  unconscious  nerve  centres.  The  child's 
muscles  have  no  sooner  become  accustomed  to  holding  upright  a  com- 
paratively large  trunk  and  head  on  comparatively  short  legs  than  the 
legs  begin  to  become  relatively  very  long — then  after  the  fifteenth  year 
the  trunk  gains  in  weight  and  size.  So  that  the  muscular  force  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  re-adjustment.  It  is  most  necessary,  then,  to  watch 
constantly  and  to  correct  faulty  adjustments. 

The  correct  posture  is  that  in  which  the  long  axis  of  the  trunk,  head, 
and  neck  is  in  a  perfectly  vertical  line.  To  assist  the  eye  in  testing,  a 
line  dropped  from  the  front  of  the  ear  to  the  forward  part  of  the  foot, 
passing  in  front  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  is  useful.  If  a  child  is  to  acquire 
this  position  he  must  have  a  muscular  sense  of  correct  position ;  that  is, 
he  must  be  able  to  feel  that  he  is  correctly  balanced ;  then  he  must  have 
his  weak  muscles,  which  allow  his  body  to  assume  a  poor  position, 
strengthened  by  exercise.  Elasticity,  strength,  and  habitual  tension  of 
the  muscles  can  come  only  through  corrective  exercises. 

[619] 
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No  physical  training  can  be  considered  balanced  which  is  entirely 
formal.  The  stimulating  and  social  value  of  recreative  exercises  certainly 
should  not  be  undervalued.  The  general  vigour  and  alertness  contributed 
by  all  out-door  exercises  such  as  games  and  athletics  are  invaluable  but 
they  lack  power  to  produce  erect  posture  as  will  be  plainly  seen  by 
observing  the  playground  where,  because  the  child's  attention  is  taken 
by  interest  in  the  game,  the  old  faulty  muscle  co-ordination  becomes 
really  more  firmly  fixed  rather  than  altered.  Our  playgrounds  should  be 
provided  with  overhead  apparatus  such  as  ladders,  rings,  and  bars.  The 
climbing  and  swinging  exercises  then  possible  are  considered  by  all 
physical  educators  to  be  most  effective  in  developing  the  broad,  correctly 
proportioned  chest.  The  leg  and  trunk  movements  necessary  in  these 
exercises  have  also  a  decided  effect  in  strengthening  the  heart.  For 
educational  purposes  there  are  four  types  of  bad  position  to  be  corrected — 
(1)  the  "fatigue"  position  in  which  the  body  has  a  collapsed  or  relaxed 
position.  (2)  The  position  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  straight. 
(3)  the  "bantam"  position  in  which  the  chest  is  forced  forward  and  (4) 
the  type  in  which  there  are  side  curves  of  the  spine,  usually  noticed  most 
quickly  by  a  habitual  tipping  of  shoulders  to  one  side.  This  last  type 
should  have  the  advice  of  a  physician  before  taking  exercises. 

A  simple  method  to  get  children  into  correct  posture  is  to  have  them 
stretch  the  arms  directly  sidewise  at  shoulder  level,  with  palms  turned 
downward  and,  holding  arms  there,  sway  forward  from  the  ankles  so 
that  the  weight  is  nearly  or  quite  over  the  balls  of  the  feet,  without,  how- 
ever, rising  on  the  toes.  An  added  effort  to  draw  the  head  into  an  upright 
position  may  be  necessary.  The  arms  should  then  be  dropped  to  the 
sides  and  the  entire  body  will  be  in  correct  position.  When  a  child's  own 
muscular  power  does  not  enable  him  to  assume  this  position  the  teacher 
should,  by  moving  the  child's  shoulder,  pushing  the  upper  part  of  trunk 
forward,  raising  the  head,  assist  him;  but  watch  carefully  that  through 
over-effort  the  child  does  not  protrude  the  chest,  distend  the  ribs  un- 
naturally, or  acquire  a  sharp  hollow  in  the  "small-of-the-back".  Now, 
having  acquired  a  correct  position,  the  child  should  learn  through  a  little 
slow  drill  to  assume  it  voluntarily.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  drill  because,  with  this  power  of  assuming  correct  posture, 
one  has  a  foundation  on  which  to  rear  a  structure  of  properly  co-ordinated 
strong  muscles. 

Children  should  be  made  intelligent  not  only  as  to  the  points  of  good 
posture  but  as  to  the  reasons  for  it.  They  should  know  that  good  posture 
gives  room  for  the  lungs  to  act  and  to  grow,  helping  to  strengthen  them 
to  resist  disease;  that  the  heart,  general  circulation,  stomach,  and  diges- 
tion are  all  better  when  given  proper  room  for  their  work.  An  added 
incentive  is  to  arrange  the  class  in  three  groups,  according  to  their  ability 
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USE  A  LANTERN  IN  YOUR  CLASS  ROOM 

It  saves  time — arrests  attention — teaches  through  an  appeal  to  the 
eye — and  brings  far-away  countries  into  the  class-room. 

THE  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  HOME  6AL0PTIC0N 

will  show  not  only  lantern  slides  but  opaque  objects  in  the  natural 
colours.  Postcards,  photographs  and  magazine  clippings  can  be 
used  without  special  preparation.  A  glance  through  your  notes 
will  show  you  that  a  lantern  will  strengthen  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  as  Science,  Geography,  Civics,  Hygiene,  Art,  Nature 
Study,  etc.     Write  to-day  for  price-list. 

CHAS.    POTTER 

16  ADELAIDE  ST.   WEST  TORONTO,   ONT. 


HOME    AND    GARDEN    BOOKS 

THE      PARTY     BOOK,    by    Miss    Wallcott,    of    the    Ladies'    Home    Journal, 

illustrated $2.50 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book  giving  parties,  games  and  socials  for  homes,  schools 
and  church  'round  the  year.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in  order  to  make  the 
text  plain. 

THE  BUSY  WOMAN'S  GARDEN  BOOK,  by  Ida  D.  Bennett $2.50 

The  author  treats  with  the  raising  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  the  busy  woman  who 
appreciates  the  desirability  of  beautifying  the  home  or  reducing  the  high  cost  of' living 
through  the  cultivation  of  a  kitchen  garden,  will  want  to  know  how  to  make  her  farming 
a  success. 

SAVE  IT  FOR  THE  WINTER,  by  Frederick  Frye  Rockwell $1.25 

A  practical  book  on  how  to  grow,  prepare  and  keep  vegetables  and  fruits  for  future  use; 
also  a  practical  book  on  canning  and  preserving. 

HOME  CRAFTS  OF  TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY,  by  F.  Buchanan $1.00 

This  volume  contains  chapters  on  household  linens,  their  making,  marking  and  mending, 
caning  chairs  and  other  uses  for  cane,  basket-making,  how  to  make  rugs,  etc. 

THE  COMPLETE  HOME  LIBRARY,  by  Clare  Laughlin Each  $1.75 

THE  COMPLETE  DRESSMAKER  THE  COMPLETE  HOSTESS 

THE  COMPLETE  HOME  THE    COMPLETE     BEAUTY     BOOK 

COLOR  KEY  TO  NORTH-AMERICAN  BIRDS,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman $4.00 

BIRD  LIFE,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman $4.50 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BIRDS,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman $4.50 

Flexible  cloth $5.50 

FAMILIAR  FLOWERS  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN,  by  F.  S.  Mathews $3.00 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVES,  by  F.  S.  Mathews $3.00 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  BUTTERFLIES,  by  J.  H.  Comstock $5.50 

INSECT  LIFE,  by  J.  H.  Comstock $4.50 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ANIMALS,  by  P.  C.  Mitchell $2.50 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDEN,  by  George  W.  Cable $2.00 

THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  by  C.  E.  Hoofer $2.00 

MAKING  MONEY  FROM  THE  SOIL,  by  Hill  and  French $2.50 

F.    D.   GOODCHILD    COMPANY 

266-268  KING  STREET  WEST  -  -  -  TORONTO 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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to  assume  and  retain  correct  posture,  and  to  promote  from  group  to  group 
as  they  improve.  This  device  also  enables  the  teacher  to  give  assistance 
and  correction  more  easily. 

During  good  weather  one  could  give  the  lower  grades  variety  by  hav- 
ing them  take  "marching  on  toes"  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  steps; 
then  "hop  march"  along  the  walks  to  the  street;  then  "running  march 
on  toes"  back  into  the  room.  The  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  school  is 
practically  nil.  This  period  of  training  has  brought  to  the  child  added 
control  and  power,  a  refreshed  body,  a  break  in  the  work  and,  therefore, 
added  zest  for  the  studies  of  the  following  period.  To  the  teacher  it  has 
given  refreshed  pupils — pupils  of  greater  alertness  and  more  easily  dis- 
ciplined. Often  the  first  hold  a  teacher  obtains  over  a  boy  difficult  to 
arouse  is  an  interest  in  the  drill.  An  alertly  moving,  quickly. attentive 
class  appeals  to  the  pride  of  each  pupil. 

In  an  ungraded  school  with  a  basement,  wooden  or  covered  iron  rings 
swung  from  the  ceiling  at  convenient  heights  form  an  endless  source  of 
pleasure  and  physical  gain — if  possible,  swing  at  least  three  larger  rings 
at  one  side  of  the  basement  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  pupils.  This 
has  been  known  to  change  a  recess  period  difficult  to  control,  productive 
of  frequent  accidents  and  quarrels  in  a  basement  far  from  well-kept,  into 
a  time  enjoyable  for  all  and  of  immense  profit.  The  privilege  of  using 
rings,  ladder,  etc.,  was  withheld  unless  the  basement  was  well  kept  and 
the  conduct  was  orderly. 

A  good  item  for  a  school  concert  programme  might  well  be  a  short 
explanation  by  the  teacher  of  the  value  of  physical  drill  and  an  exhibition 
by  about  fifteen  of  the  older  pupils.  It  needs  no  extra  work  on  the  part 
of  either  pupil  or  teacher,  Is  interesting  to  parents,  stimulates  the  pride 
of  the  pupils  and  draws  the  attention  of  the  parents  to  the  proper  standing, 
sitting,  and  studying  position  of  their  children.  Since  the  influence  of 
training  must  be  applied  in  the  home  In  proper  positions  during  the  home- 
work hour,  during  piano  practice,  and  even  In  sleeping,  everything  the 
teacher  can  do  to  interest  and  inform  the  parent  Is  of  great  value  In 
producing  that  object  of  all  school  training — a  physically  and  mentally 
strong  young  Canadian. 


Little  Tommy,  at  the  "movies",  saw  a  tribe  of  Indians  painting  their  faces  and 
asked  his  mother  the  signification  of  this. 

"Indians",  his  mother  answered,  "always  paint  their  faces  before  going  on  the 
warpath — before  scalping  and  tomahawking  and  murdering". 

The  next  evening  after  dinner,  as  the  mother  entertained  in  the  parlour  her 
daughter's  young  man,  Tommy  rushed  downstairs,  wide-eyed  with  fright. 

"Come  on,  mother"!  he  cried.  "Let's  get  out  of  this,  quick!  Sister  is  going  on 
the  warpath"! 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 

FOR. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLD'S  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  WORDS  NET.  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  gross  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
HIGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENABLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC  PITMAN   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  St.,      -        -        -        NEW  YORK 

Poblishera  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand",  $1.60|  "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting",  70c.    Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education* 


MOUHTEP  SKELETONS 

The  following  are  in  stock  and  are  offered  at 
these  greatly  reduced  prices  while  present  stock  lasts. 
These  are  all  high  grade.     Order  promptly. 


29  Perch 

-    at  $5.50 

12  Crow 

- 

2.00 

12  Turtle      - 

- 

2.60 

12  Rabbit-Foot     - 

- 

1.50 

9  Bat-Foot 

- 

.75 

15  Rabbit-Skull   - 

- 

.50 

11  Bat-Skull 

- 

.56 

Write  for  complete  list  of 

special 

"After  Stock 

Taking  Sale." 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  LIMITED 

615  YONGE  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 

When  writing  advertiiers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


Hints  for  the  Library 


Black's  History  Pictures  {Modern  England,  1815-IQ15),  selected  and  edited  l)y 
G.  H.  Reed,  M.A.  Price,  25.  U.  net.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  Eng.;  The  MacmiUan 
Co.,  Toronto.  Every  teacher  of  history  knows  the  value  of  pictures  in  teaching  lessons 
in  this  subject.  Previous  volumes  of  the  series  of  pictures  under  review  have  frequently 
been  recommended  for  use  in  the  schools^ — a  picture  is  supplied  for  practically  every 
lesson  in  British  history.  No  school  should  be  without  the  complete  set.  The  dififerent 
volumes  are:  Our  Early  History,  The  Middle  Ages,  The  Tudor  Period,  The  Stuart  Period, 
The  Early  Georges,  Modern  England.  Each  picture  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
note.  w.  J.  D. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Education,  by  J.  P.  Munroe,  317  pages,  $1.80.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Toronto.  More  and  more  the  importance  of  education  and  its  various  rami- 
fications in  modern  social  life  are  being  realized  by  the  general  public;  and  teachers,  like 
all  other  thinking  people,  must  know  something  of  education  apart  from  that  phase 
of  it  which  has  its  habitat  only  in  the  classroom.  Some  striking  chapter-headings  in 
the  book  under  review  are  The  Boy  in  Business,  The  School  and  the  Manufacturer,  The 
Common  Human  Task,  Education  for  Earning,  Standardization,  Child  Idleness,  Saving 
Human  Waste,  and  there  are  many  others.  It  is  a  book  which  stimulates  thought  and 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Teachers'  Institute  library  of  professional  books. 

w.  J.  D. 

The  Education  of  a  Nation,  by  E.  P.  Hughes,  member  of  the  Glamorgan  Education 
Committee.  64  pages,  25  cents.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London;  The  Macmillan  Co.,. 
Toronto.  The  title  of  this  book  is  the  best  indication  of  its  contents.  Teachers  will 
enjoy  it  and  will  profit  by  it.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Grammar  of  Present-Day  English,  by  Dean  Holliday  of  Toledo  University. 
159  pages.  Laird  and  Lee,  Inc.,  Chicago.  The  present  reviewer,  when  a  grammar 
comes  in,  cannot  refrain  from  searching  the  index  to  see  whether  the  book  contains  a 
treatment  of  those  favourites  (?)  of  his  boyhood  days,  the  factitive  objective  predicate 
adjective  and  the  cognate  object.  These  terms  do  not  appear  in  this  book — hence  it 
may  be  considered  modern!  It  is  a  very  readable  grammar  and  the  aim  seems  to  be 
to  present  only  what  is  needed.  It  is  "a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  formal  grammar, 
more  than  usually  attractive  in  its  presentation".  w.  j.  d. 

Junior  Geometry  Examination  Papers,  by  K.  H.  Bird,  M.A.  32  pages.  Methuen 
&  Co.,  London.  This  is  a  series  of  examination  papers,  with  answers  to  the  numerical 
examples.     Teachers  of  the  subject  will  find  it  valuable  for  geometrical  exercises. 

w.  J.  D. 

Examples  in  French  Syntax,  by  R.  Wilson  McGill,  IVI.A.  58  pages.  1  shilling. 
Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  From  Contes  et  Legendes  (Guerb^r)  sentences  illus- 
trative of  various  points  in  French  syntax  have  been  selected  and  these  are  arranged  in 
columns  with  the  English  translation  opposite  w.  j.  d. 

Animal  Geography,  by  Marion  L.  Newbigin.  238  pages.  Oxford  University 
Press,  Toronto.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Hardy's  Plant  Geography  and  follows 
quite  similar  lines.  Animals  are  not  of  as  great  importance  geographically  as  are 
plants,  nevertheless  they  play  a  large  part  in  agriculture,  and  are  all  important  in  fishing 
and  hunting.  The  teacher  of  geography  will  find  this  volume  very  helpful.  It  deals 
in  succession  with  the  fauna  of  tundra,  taiga,  or  coniferous  forest,  steppe  or  prairie, 
mountain,  tropical  forest,  savanna,  desert,  islands,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Finally, 
a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  chief  zoogeographical  regions.  G.  a.  c. 
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A  Clear,  Smooth  Skin 


YOU  can  have  a  lovely  and  attractive  skin  if  you 
will  spend  a  little  time  daily  with  Princess  Pre- 
parations. Your  skin  must  be  taken  care  of,  if 
it  is  to  be  a  source  of  pride.  Start  treatments  at  once. 
Any  of  the  famous  Princess  Preparations  will  be  sent 
with  complete  instructions  for  home  use  on  receipt  of 
price. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier    - 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


-     11.60 

1.50 

1.50 

.50 

.60 


THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59h  College  Street,  Toronto 


YOUR  BOYS  WILL  COME  BACK  to  School  in  September 
much  brighter  and  healthier  if  they  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure, 
health  and  knowledge  gained  by  coming  in  direct  touch  with 
Nature. 

Scouting  will  give  them  everything  to  be  desired  in   this   line 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

ENCOURAGE  EVERYONE  OF  THEM  to  join  with  their  nearest 
Troop  at  once  and  to  write  us  for  our  free  booklet  showing  how 
to  tie  numerous  kinds  of  knots,  description  of  make-up  of  our 
flag,  Scout  Laws,  etc. 

THE  MILLER  MF6.  CO.  REG'D 

(Dept.  of  Miller  Men's  Wear  Limited) 


44-48  York  St. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Exclusive  Official  Scout  Outfitters  for  Ontario,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
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An  Introduction  to  Plant  Geography,  by  M.  E.  Hardy.  192  pages.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  Toronto.  The  distribution  of  vegetation  on  the  earth's  surface  is  de- 
pendent on  many  geographical  features,  such  as  temperature,  rainfall,  surface,  animal 
[if.,  etc.  Again,  the  distribution  of  vegetation  largely" determines  the  industries  and 
consequently  the  distribution  of  population  and  the  prosperity  of  mankind.  It  is  readily 
seen,  then,  how  important  for  the  teacher  of  geography  is  a  broad  knowledge  of  plant 
distribution.  The  little  book  under  review  gives  a  most  excellent  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  correlating  the  habitat  of  each  group  with  the  causal  climatic 
conditions.  There  are  many  drawings  of  plants,  also  some  photographic  reproductions. 
Vegetation  maps  of  each  of  the  continents  are  also  contained  in  the  volume.  It  can 
be  unreservedly  recommended  to  geography  teachers  as  a  text  that  will  be  stimulating 
to  them  in  their  outlook  on  geography.  G.  A.  c. 

Philips'  Elementary  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography.  40  pages  of  maps.  Price, 
25.  Sd.  George  Philip  &  Son,  Londbn.  This  is  the  first  school  atlas  which  we  have 
seen  that  contains  in  all  its  maps  the  new  boundaries.  While  not  especially  prepared 
for  Canadian  schools,  the  maps  are  very  useful  for  the  study  of  the  continents  in  general 
and  Europe  in  detail.  Besides  some  general  world  maps  on  rainfall,  winds,  pressure, 
etc.,  it  has  a  physical  and  a  political  map  of  each  of  the  continents.  The  colouring  of 
the  maps  is  good  and  as  an  aid  to  the  reading  of  the  text  it  is  excellent.  G.  a.  c. 

Elementary  Biology  by  Benjamin  C.  Greenberg.  528  pages.  Ginn  &  Co..  Boston. 
This  handsome  volume  opens  up  a  new  kind  of  course  in  biology  that  is  almost 
unknown  in  Canadian  schools.  In  our  country  we  are  still  dominated  by  the  teaching 
of  Huxley  and  his  system  of  types.  Almost  all  our  biology  teaching  is  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  types  belonging  to  the  various  groups  of  plants  and  animals.  The  text  under 
review  treats  biology  from  a  different  and  much  more  practical,  though  less  scientific, 
standpoint.  Above  all,  it  discusses  those  various  biological  problems  that  are  of 
economic  importance  and  shows  the  scientific  relation  between  an  organ  or  process  and 
its  economic  importance.  It  humanizes  biology.  Undoubtedly  this  book  shows  the 
tendency  of  the  biology  teaching  in  the  future.  Naturally,  man  the  most  interesting 
and  most  important  animal,  claims  considerable  space.  Not  only  the  structure  and 
function  but  especially  the  hygiene  of  the  organs  is  adequately  treated.  Many  topics 
.of  vital  importance  such  as  heredity,  mendelism,  reproduction,  etc.,  which  are  ignored 
in  Canadian  schools,  here  are  given  a  prominent  position.  The  reading  of  this  excellent 
book  will  make  a  Canadian  teacher  feel  how  much  we  have  to  learn  from  the  United 
States  about  the  most  suitable  subject  matter  for  a  course  in  biology.  i.  A.  c. 

Present-Day  Precis,  by  A.  W.  Ready,  B.A.  186  pages.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London. 
"The  problem  before  the  precis  writer  is  to  extract  from  given  documents  the  sense 
of  their  contents,  and  to  present  the  result  clearly,  completely,  and  concisely  in  an  ab- 
stract which  is  a  given  fraction  of  the  original  or  is  restricted  to  a  given  number  of 
words".  Such  is  the  work  treated  in  this  bbok — teachers  of  composition  may  be 
interested  in  it.  w.  j.  d. 

Fairy  Grammar,  by  J.  Harold  Carpenter.  115  pages.  Methuen  &  Co..  London. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  the  present  reviewer  enjoyed  a  book  as  much  as  this  one — he 
wishes  that  it  might  be  read  to  every  pupil  in  a  grammar  grade  in  Canada,  especially 
to  those  boys  and  girls  who  "hate"  grammar.  It  is  the  story  of  how  a  fairy  (Ram- 
marg)  taught  a  boy  to  know  the  parts  of  speech.  The  first  day,  try  as  he  might,  he 
couldn't  name  anything — couldn't  use  any  nouns — ^but  the  story  shbuld  be  read  to 
be  enjoyed.     It  is  most  amusing.  w.  j.  d. 

Dutch  Folk  Going  to  Market.  (Paper,  Ss.  Qd.;  canvas,  55.)  This  is  one  of  the 
series  known  as  Bell's  Geographical  Illustrations,  published  by  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London 
Eng.     Visual  aids  in  geography,  as  in  history,  are  always  valuable.  w.  j.  d. 
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CHOICE   READING 

FOR  SUMMER  DAYS 

Clear  Type.  Good  Paper.  Strong  Binding.  Picture  Wrappers. 

Price  50c.  each.  Handy  Size.  Price  50c.  each. 

Salute  to  Adventurers        -    John  Buchan  The  Forest  Lovers      -  Maurice  Hewlett 

Prester  John       -          -          -     John  Buchan  Richard  Yea  &  Nay  -  Maurice  Hewlett 

Trent's  Last  Case       -         -  E.  C.  Bentley  The  Stooping  Lady   -  Maurice  Hewlett 

The  Town  Traveller  -            George  Gissing  Rest  Harrow       -          -  Maurice  Hewlett 

The  Triumph  of  Tim  -  H.  A.  Vachell  Tales  of  the  Five  Towns,  Arnold  Bennett 

The  Manxman  -          -          -          Hall  Caine  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  Arnold  Bennett 

Four  Feathers    -          -         A.  E.  W.  Mason  The  Loot  of  Cities      -  Arnold  Bennett 

Married  or  Single?     -          -     B.  M.  Croker  Romance    -          -          -  -  Joseph  Conrad 

The  House  of  the  Wolf    Stanley  Weyman  Ship's  Company         -  -    W.  W.  Jacobs 

Marriage    -         -         -          -       H.  G.  Wells  Many  Cargoes    -         -  -   W.  W.  Jacobs 

A  Cigarette  Maker's  Ronnance,  The  Lady  of  the  Barge  -   W.  W.  Jacobs 
Marion  Crawford 

All  these  are  full  length  novels  printed  in  large  clear  type  on  good  paper,  yet 
of  a  handy  size  that  slips  easily  into  the  pocket  or  suitcase. 

No  holiday  is  complete  without  "something  to  read".  Here  you  have  some 
of  the  best  and  brightest  novels  of  recent  years — delightful  reading  for  the 
present,  and  a  worthy  addition  to  any  library.  ■ 

Your  bookseller  can  suppl}^  you. 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.   E.tabu,b«ii798.    77  Wellington  St.,  W. 

TORONTO. 


FROM    BLACKIE     &    SON'S    LIST 
PICTURE    COMPOSITION 

TEACHING     OF     ENGLISH     THROUGH     PICTURES. 

BY    LEWIS    MARSH,    M.A. 

In    Three    Books,   Price  lOd.  each. 

Each  book  containing  16  full  page  Beautifully  Coloured  Pictures  and  many 

other  illustrations. 

A  PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF  LITERARY 
READING  AND  COMPOSITION 

EDITED  BY  LEWIS  MARSH.  MA. 

ILLUSTRATED   FROM   FAMOUS   PICTURES. 

Price   2s.   6d. 

A   SENIOR  COURSE   OF   LITERARY  READING 
AND  COMPOSITION 

EDITED  BY  LEWIS  MARSH,  M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  FAMOUS  PICTURES. 
Price   2s.   9d. 
Complete  Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

HECTOR  PRENTER,   33  Richmond   Street  West,  TORONTO 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  BOMBAY 
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Effect  oj  the  War  on  World  Trade  and  Industry,  by  O.  P.  Austin.  33  pages.  4 
maps.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  monograph  gives  in  concise  and  definite 
form  an  account  of  the  fifty  new  political  divisions  set  up  by  the  Peace  Treaties,  and 
also  sets  forth  various  interesting  facts  with  regard  to 'economic  and  industrial  conditions 
and  prospects.     The  maps  contain  the  latest  available  data. 

The  Children's  Poetry  Book,  by  Ruth  M.  Fletcher.  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
This  is  a  book  of  English  verse  chosen  for  schools  but  may  be  used  in  the  hoYne  as  well. 
The  selections  are  good,  nicely  arranged,  and  beautifully  printed.  It  would  be  an 
improvement  to  have  the  dates  of  the  authors  of  the  various  selections  attached.  Child- 
ren often  ask  when  the  writers  lived  and  one  is  not  always  prepared  to  give  such  in- 
formation. E.  K.  M. 

BelVs  Historical  Illustrations.  On  paper,  Zs.  ^.  Mounted  on  canvas  and  eye- 
letted,  55.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.  Two  of  this  series  have  come  in  for  review, 
Imperial  Rome:  A  Chariot  Race,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury.  Both  of  them  will 
serve  as  excellent  aids  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  Public  Schools.  w.  j.  d. 

Coleridge:  Biographia  Literaria,  chapters  I- IV,  XIV-XXII.  Wordsworth: 
Prefaces  and  Essays  on  Poetry,  1800-1815.  Edited  by  George  Sampson.  The  University 
of  Cambridge  Press.  39+327  pages.  10s.  net.  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria  is 
here  abbreviated  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  short  first  reading  in  Coleridge's  prose. 
Much  of  the  imported  meta physic  that  Coleridge  proudly  dumped  into  the  middle 
of  his  work  is  here  omitted;  consequently,  the  book  is  a  good  introductory  text.  In- 
cluded also  are  the  Wordsworth  essays  on  poetry.  The  text  is  that  of  the  second 
edition,  restoring  Coleridge's  characteristic  italics  and  capitals.  A  very  fine  feature  of 
the  present  volume  is  the  introduction  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  In  this  thirty- 
nine-page  article  Sir  Arthur  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  dealing 
with  these  two  poets.  E.  k.  m. 

A  Social  History  of  England.  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  published  by  Methuen 
Company,  London.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  introduce  the  study  of  social  history 
to  young  people  who  have  already  done  some  reading  in  political  history.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  follow  up  completely  the  growth  of  all  lines  of  social  development;  the  sub- 
ject is  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  fully  in  a  short  history.  The  author  has  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  causes  and  growth  of  such  changes  as  have  particularly  affected  the 
outlook  of  the  ordinary  folk  of  England,  for  example,  the  guilds,  the  influence  of  printing 
and  growth  of  education,  the  migration  from  country  to  town,  the  rise  of  democracy. 
The  book  deals  with  the  social  life  of  England  from  the  earliest  invasion  to  the  twentieth 
century,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  mediaeval  periods.  It  is  made  more  readable  by 
quotations  from  contemporary  documents  and  interesting  descriptions  of  lives  and 
manners.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  questions  demanding  thoughtful  answers, 
and  a  good  list  of  books  is  suggested  for  further  reading.  This  would  make  a  satisfactory 
book  for  supplementary  reading  in  senior  collegiate  and  junior  university  classes. 

A.  W. 

The  Teaching  oj  Geography  to  Children,  by  Lily  Winchester.  50  pages.  Pr>ce,  2^. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Certainly  a  book  on  this  subject  is  needed.  Is  geo- 
graphy taught  at  all  in  schools  or  is  it  that  geographical  facts  are  monotonously  memor- 
ized by  children?  The  teacher  of  junior  grades  will  find  this  a  useful  and  an  inspiring 
book.     See  the  chapter  on  Weather  Teaching,  for  example.  w.  j.  D. 

A  Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography,  Part  II.  The  British  Isles.  By 
P.  H.  L'Estrange,  B.A.  56  pages.  Price,  2^.  6^.  net.  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  London, 
Eng.  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  six  volumes  which  present  a  progressive  and 
concentric  system  in  geography.  The  regional  method  is  used  and  cause  and  effect 
are  insisted  upon  throughout.     A  most  valuable  series.  w.  j.  d. 
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PRINT  WRITING  . 

''Print  Writing  is  historically  a  return  to 
CLtroxtitfon  that  hcui  Lapsed  for  over 
four  hmndred   years  ; 

'^Tromthe  tcUlitorion  point  of  view^ct 
l6  a  return  to  Legibility; 

'*  From  the  pedagogical  pointof  vfew^it 
Ls  a. return  to  simplicity  and  ecor\omy  of- 
learning   ; 

**And  from  the  orbstic  pointof  vfew,  idt 
Is  a  return  from  prettlness  of  decoration 
to  beauty  of  essential  sti^uctuj^e  .*'. — 
Those  interested  in  this  qreot  Ejdxxxxx^ 
tional  Reform  may  receive^  on  recjuest^ 
on  iLLastrated  pampklet  of  24  pouqe^  , 
which  gives  full  details  of  official  tests 
ojid  succesful  ouduopi\or\  by  important 
Educational  Authorities  . 


Tliomas  Nelson  and  Sons, Limited 
77  Wellington  Sti^eetWest^Toronto. 
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Idealism  in  National  Character,  by  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President,  University  of 
Toronto.  216  pages.  University  of  Toronto  Press.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  young  Dominion  has  the  problem  of  the  future  national 
character  caused  thinking  people  as  much  concern  as  it  does  now.  This  problem  is  a 
vital  one  to  the  teacher,  for  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  most  to  do  in  the  moulding  of  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow.  And  to  do  his  duty  towards  these  future  citizens  the  teacher 
must  look  beyond  classroom  routine  and  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  on  the  curriculum 
to  the  larger  field  of  ideals — work  without  ideals  is  slavery.  President  Falconer's  book 
supplies  something  which  every  teacher  (and  every  one  else)  needs — the  broader  view- 
point. The  chapter-headings  are  The  Education  of  National  Character,  The  Conflict 
of  Educational  Ideas  arising  out  of  the  War,  A  School  of  Virtue,  Learning,  and  Urbanity, 
What  About  Progress,  The  War  and  Intellectual  Development,  The  Claim  of  the  Bible 
upon  the  Educa4ed  Reader,  The  Canadian  Universities  and  the  War,  From  1776  to  191 4; 
A  Chapter  in  Political  Expansion.  This  volume  should  be  considered  when  deciding 
on  books  for  the  Teachers'  Institute  library,  for  the  reading  circle,  or  for  any  public  or 
private  library.  w.  j.  d. 

Visual  Nursery  Rhymes,  by  Agnes  Nightingale.  47  pages.  Price,  Is.  A.  and  C. 
Black,  London,  Eng.     The  Macniillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

Statics  and  Dynamics — First  Part,  by  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  177  pages. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons.  London,  Eng. 

Arithmetic  Through  Pictures  and  Diagrams.  Vols.  I  and  II,  by  Herbert  McKay, 
B.Sc.  .  79  pages  each.  Price,  3^.  Qd.  net.  The  Kingsway  Series.  Evans  Bros., 
London,  Eng.  Here  are  the  "hundred  and  one"  pictorial  and  diagrammatical  methods 
of  helping  the  pupils  to  "see  problems  in  stones".  Some  of  the  diagrams  will  have 
been  used  already  by  the  average  primary  teacher  but  the  majority  of  the  devices  are 
somewhat  original.  w.  r.  h. 

How  to  Teach  English  Composition,  by  Robert  Finch.  Vol.  II.  168  pages.  The 
Kingsway  Series.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  Continues  the  many  practical  hints 
commenced  in  Vol.  I  on  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  chapters  on  "The 
Short  Story",  "Playlets  and  Sketches"  and  "The  School  Magazine "  give  this  volume 
real  value.  w.  r.  h. 

General  Knowledge  and  Common-sense  Questions,  by  W.  Smith,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.G.S.  93  pages.  Price,  3^.  Qd.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  The  questions  will 
hardly  take  the  place  of  Binet-Simon  tests  but  one  or  two  of  these  questions  placed  on 
a  geography  or  a  history  examination  paper  (the  questions  are  classified)  will  no  doubt 
help  one  to  discern  the  pupils'  "common-sense".  A  key  by  the  same  author  is  also 
published.  w.  r.  H. 

Sweethearts  Unmet,  by  Berta  Buck.  339  pages.  Price,  11.75.  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton, Toronto.  Teachers  will  require  some  fiction  for  relaxation  in  holidays.  This 
book  will  be  found  excellent  for  that  purpose.     It  is  not  a  book  for  the  school  library. 

w.  J.  D. 

A  History  of  England — Early  and  Middle  Ages  to  1485,  by  Cyril  E.  Robinson. 
291  pages.  Price,  5^.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  This  is  a  good  history  because 
its  first  aim  is  interest  and  the  dry  bones  of  fact  are,  therefore,  clothed  with  the  warm 
substance  of  detail.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  any  public  school  or  high  school 
library.  w.  j.  d. 

First  Principles  of  Music,  by  F.  J.  Read.  88  pages.  Price  Is.  Qd.  Edward  Arnold, 
London,  Eng.  Music  is  receiving  much  more  attention  in  schools  in  recent  "years  than 
ever  before  and  its  importance  in  the  curriculum  seems  to  be  increasing.  This  book  is 
full  of  information  for  the  beginner  and  the  information  it  gives  is  most  conveniently 
arranged.    Teachers  of  the  subject  will  find  this  book  interesting  and  comprehensive. 
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THE  BIG  FELLOWS 

ARE  USING 

ROYAL    INK 

IN 

THEIR    SCHOOLS 

(We  will  give  you  their  names  if  you  wish) 

There    Must    Be    a    Reason 

Order  a  Sample  gallon  @  11.00  and 
Try  It  before  buying  next  Season's 
Supply  or  we  will  be  glad  to  quote 
you  on  your  requirements. 


ROYAL  INK  CO., 


11    COLBORNE    ST. 
TORONTO 


$ENO  X 


Express 

MONEY    / 


When  remitting  your  sub- 
scription to  this  magazine,  or 
when  sending  money  in  large 
or  in  small  amounts,  try  a 
Dominion  Express  Money 
Order. 

There  is  no  better  way  to 
send  money  by  mail.  If  lost 
or  stolen,  your  money  re- 
funded or  a  new  order  issued 
free  of  charge. 
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Manchester  Grammar  School,  1515-1915,  by  Alfred  A.  Mumford.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1919.  Pp.  XI +563.  Price  21s.  net.  This  history  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  written  to  commemorate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
school  by  Hugh  Oldham,  has  several  unique  features.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
written  by  the  School  Medical  Officer,  not,  as  one  would  have  expected,  by  a  professional 
historian.  Secondly,  it  is  a  sociological  treatise  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  relationship 
of  the  school  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  it  serves  so  well.  As  one  reads  this  really 
excellent  work  one  is  impressed  anew  with  the  magnificent  part  that  the  foundation 
schools  have  played  in  English  education.  It  is  true  that  the  revenues  of  many  of  them 
have  been  diverted  into  channels  not  contemplated  by  founders  and  benefactors,  yet 
there  is  no  foundation  school  which  cannot  boast  of  a  long  succession  of  men  who  played 
a  manly  part  in  times  often  difficult  and  troubled.  Manchester  Grammar  School  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  this  respect  and  its  graduates  have  certainly  helped  to  give 
that  peculiar  tone  of  radical  fearlessness  which  characterises  south-east  Lancashire. 
Two  names  are  outstanding  in  a  list  of  famous  high  masters — the  title  given  to  the 
Principal  of  the  School.  These  are  Fred  W.  Walker,  high  master  from  1859  to  1876,  and 
J.  Lewis  Paton  from  1903  to  date.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  work  of  Walker  in  what  is 
probably  the  best  chapter  of  the  book:  "The  Fable  of  the  Phoenix".  The  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  Paton's  work,  yet  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  this  uncertain 
world  that  the  future  historian  of  English  education  will  refer  to  Paton  and  his  work 
for  the  English  day  schools  in  terms  more  laudatory  than  those  we  use  in  speaking  of 
Thomas  Arnold  and  his  work  for  boarding  schools.  Of  the  two  Paton  is  probably  the 
bigger  man.  The  reviewer  regrets  then  that  so  little  is  said  of  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  a  colleague,  yet  many  readers  would  much  rather  have  had  some  intimate 
details  of  his  administration  than  records  of  the  physique  of  pupils,  which  play  so  large 
a  part  in  the  later  sections  of  the  book.  The  Manchester  Grammar  School  has  had  an 
astonishingly  successful  career  under  Paton;  students  of  education  would  like  to  know 
how  the  success  was  encompassed.  One  must  not  be  hypercritical.  The  work  is 
exceedingly  good,  especially  the  first  260  pages,  and  Dr.  Mumford  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  educators  of  the  world  for  completing  so  satisfactorily  a  labour  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. P-  s. 

Winter  Botany,  by  William  Trelease.     394  pages.     Price  $2.50.     Published  by 
the  author.     Urbana,  111.,  U.S.A. 

First  Lessons  in  Business,  by  J.  A.  Bexell.  Price  68  cents  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  The  great  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing  is  teaching 
us  anew  the  lesson  of  thrift.  The  first  lessons  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  to-day  are 
lessons  in  thrift  and  saving.  Economy  should  be  taught  in  the  home.  Young  people 
must  understand  that  to  waste  means  to  rob  others;  that  the  practice  of  thrift  leads  to 
plenty,  while  waste  means  poverty.  This  book  of  Dean  Bexell's  tells  in  simple,  concrete 
fashion  the  things  boys  and  girls  should  know.  Honesty  and  its  results;  industry, 
promptness,  courtesy,  loyalty,  and  their  significance  in  the  making  of  a  substantial 
career — all  the  characteristics  that  enter  into  success  in  life  are  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
author. 


VAN'T    HOF    &  BLOKKER 

BULB  GROWERS  AND    EXPORTERS  AKERSLOOT,  HOLLAND 

Import  orders  solicited  from  schools,  school  boards,  garden  clubs,  civic  improve- 
ment leagues,  or  any  i^roups  desirini^  to  co-operate  in  buyinji  wholesale.  Orders 
for  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  irises,  etc.,  for  fall  planting  accepted  up  to  July. 
Catalogue  ready  in  early  April.  Orifeanize  a  tulip  club.  Beautify  your  school. 
Hold  a  flower  show.    Write    CANADIAN  OFFICE,  41  ALBANY  AVE..  TORONTO. 


